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CHAPTER III. 

^HE LAND AND THE DOOM. 

mortal man! that Hveth hrre by toil. 

Do not complain of thia thy banl crate: 

Ttet, like an emme^tban muat ever moil, 
la a aad aentencit.<n an ancient date. 

And certet there ia reaaon for it gnat; 

For thouah aometimee it miAe thee weep and wail. 
And curae thy atara, and early drudge, and late, 

Witbouten that would tome 8 heavier bale— 

Loom life, unruly paedoni, and diaeaaea pale. 

CAaTMl OF iNDOMMCa. 


It was committee-night, and the great room of 
" The Crown” was occupied by a more numerous 
and miscellaneous society than ordinary on 
such an occasion. A stranger whom chance 
had introduced would have found little diffi¬ 
culty in conjecturing that the matter which 
brought the company together was neither of 
a social nor a peaceful character. Individually, 
the members had as little to recommend them 
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as it is possible to conceive; collectively, they 
formed as truculent-looliing a band as ever as¬ 
pired to Botany Bay. The president vras in good 
keeping ■with the general grouping; while his 
whole man, or tout ensemble according to the po¬ 
lite phrase, conveyed to the eye a concentration of 
such exceeding scouudrelisin, so great a breadth 
of rascality, that you felt assured he was entitled 
to the strong relief he enjoyed as chairman. 
This was the village attorney, who had recently 
relinquished an Old Bailey jwiictice of scverid 
yciu*s' standing—or rather ups and downs—^iu 
consequence of some impertinent interference 
on the part of one of tlie judges, touching a 
fee with which he had foi’gotteu to retain 
counsel to defend a gentleman labouring under 
an imputation of picking pockets. Around the 
table, at the head of which sat the lawyer, wsis 
attracted, as aforesaid, a far from prepossessing 
eirole. On the right hand of the cliau* sat 
Hoskins the higgler, a philosopher who ludd it 
was the duly of piiilanthroj)y, should it sec 
friend or foe on tlu' ground, to help them up— 
by the ■watch-chain. This free moralist was 
supported by a party, Avith heads and shoulders 
aj)i)arcntly coustnictcd for the destruction of 
the cudgels that should come in contact Avith 
them. These Avere trampers : gipsies, A'agraut 
tinkers, and mixed vagabonds of all denomina¬ 
tions. The localily itself was ])rincipally re- 
presmitcd by a knot of loose-looking young 
ielloAvs in A^elvctecn jackets and leathern gaiters, 
who made the driidving vessels dance on the 
table at any sdlusiou to the slavery of the game 
hvAvs, and the inherent right of CA’ery n\au to 
the Avild birds and animals of chase. There 
Averc, however, a few yeomen tluit se^ied to 
belong to a subst.autial class, but who took uu 
part in the proceedings beyond smoking their 
pipes, and taking their pAill in turn at tho 
tankard; and, at the further end of the table, 
lounged an old soldier Avith a wooden leg and 
aAVaterloomedal; beside whom was a youth who 
evidently sought to avoid observation. Such 
was the company which, at midnight, held hot 
debate upon the political economy of the 
day at the sign df "Tho Crown," in King's 
Oversley. 

" There is to be grand doings up at the 1 lall 
to-morrow, I hear," said Hoskins the higgler, 
laying down the can he had drained of its 
strong beer; "harvest home is a fine thing 
for them as gets the wheat and the barley, suid 
gives nothing but chaff to those that sowed, 
and reaped, and gathered. But they'll find out 
that their lease has expired : they'll be taught 
that somebody else beside them and their flocks 
and herds is to be fed ofi' their fat pastures : 
that men have an equal right to meat and 
diink with any other sort of live stuck: that 
lords and gentlemen have no longer the privi¬ 
lege of starving their labourers and pampering 


their pigs: there be them as ■will learn 'em 
that lesson, aint there. Lawyer Mason ? " 

" Ay! and it shall be given to more than the 
griping land-engrosser," replied tjie person ap¬ 
pealed to, rising from Ins chair; “ the money- 
mongering monopolist shall have it inculcated 
after a fashion he won't fiarget. The fulness of 
time for you to help yourselves has come: the lord 
of the manor has taken the last rood of earth left 
to the poor man's foot: the lord of the mill, the 
breiid and water on which he so long struggled 
and strove Avith famine. Arc ye content to sell 
them the labour of your hearts and hands for 
less than they pay their beasts of Jrarden? 
Shall their kinc fare AA'ell, and their kind fa- 
juish ? shall their o.xen be carefully housed, 
and their kith be left without a place Avliercin 
to lay their heads ? What has come upon ajs ? 
Look abroad, and in once merry England—^in 
Engliuifl, still fertile and free beyond all other 
lands—in England, the garner of the Avoaid’s ^ 
Avcalth, tlie home of enterprise, the cradle of 
science, the mine of industry—see the agbnts 
of her greatness and her glory left to i)qj-ish ^ 
for lack of food! Has it come to pass that lju* 
cm’s<j entailed on mankind to \\ in their bread 
by the sweat of the broAA', is now a blessing 
denied to their prayers and tears ? And iS 
there no resource for tho younger brotherhood 
of the mighty British I’amily !' A^erily they 
liavc the inheritauee of the ])()or laws: they 
are bom to llie birthright of the workhouse^ 
that Bastille, most foul and unuatui'al, Avbosc^ 
fiire is worse than that appointed for the felon, 
aud whose slavery is inoiip inhiimau tlniu that 
of the bought boiidsmau, is his sole hope and 
refuge: 

“Whose only cluiu) is this:— • 

W'ith labq^tr stiff and stark, 

By luwfiil turn his IJVcad to earn, 

Between the light and dark ; 

His daily bread and nightly bed, 

His bacon and drop of beer, 

But all from the hand that holds the laud, 

And none from the overseer! " • • 

This address Avas received with shouts and 
cheers which lasted till the autftcnce had ex¬ 
hausted its enthusiasm. When the outcry 
ccasod, the old soldier knocked the ashes out 
of his pipe, took a pull at his mug, and began: 

“Well, well, comrades, if it’s tme as you 
say, things is a precious sight worse than CA'cr 
I expected to sec. When Waterloo was won, 
and thi| here leg lost,*I was right glad to get 
back to old England in hopes 1 should <hc in a 
cotton nightcap, and with curtains* to my bed^ 
But be-like there’s no Such luck for'any of us. 
My word for it, John Bull won’t live without^ 
beef and beer, leavebread; for the 
matter of that, I know’d as Civil-siwken a young 
fellow as there was among our*light bobs, take 
and blow himself ouk of a eighteen-pounder 
carronade aB alODg of their stopping bu ratio]^ 
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of rum. Tm bound to say our neighbors 
here, however, aint so badly off as that there 
gentleman describes the folks, as be obligated to 
go about bc^ng for leave to work and starve; 
no, not by a great deal. I don’t think there’s 
man, woman, or child, in this village—no, nor 
on the whole of the Pversley estate—as hasn’t 
got a bellyful of wholesome victuals every day 
in the week, and a good suit of clothes to wear 
at church of a Sunday. Mayhap, indeed, the 
chaps down in the mauifaet’ring towns and the 
like bcant doing (piite so well; but for sartain 
some on ’em don’t deserve particular good luck. 
Tlie last quarters ever I was in was Glasgow; 
and I’ve heard and seen there of Saturday 
nights what has made my bail* bristle like the 
tcctln of a rake, and that after a pretty good 
spell at campaigning. More be token, there 
was Jim Ofissidy of ours, that Avas with the 
regiment when it went into Lancashire about 
^ thesriots ; and he scut me a letter that was fit 
to frighten any Christian out of his groAvth. 
Hc'said that at the rate the cotton-spinners n as 
, ag(^ng on—a-fightiiig, and drinking, and tcar- 
‘iijg, and swearing—^the end of the Avorld 
couldn’t be far off; and that as soou as it came, 
it was certain to begin at Stockport or Mau- 
ehestcr. Poor crcatiuxjs, it is not their faults, 
God help them ! for there’s scarce a living 
siuner on ’em knows any better than the breasts 
as eats grass. It’s a sorry saying, so it is, but 
*not tiu! jess true for all that—thcn‘’s thousands 
yiipon thousands of our countiymeu as ignorant 
of decency and shame as Hottentot niggers. 
Where’s the cure for. that 't Show nm the man 
can fell '( I’ve hciurd say that Afi'icky—Avhere 
at ]ircscut the uionkcys is by far the geuteclcst 
•\)art 'of the pojmlatiou—in former tiuu:s was 
renowned for rcfineuujnt a«d luxury. Is onr 
lifting up aud letting down, the work of Pj‘ 0 - 
\ idemee or our own hands ? To what end 
are these changes ordaiiual ‘i Till we under¬ 
stand# Uiis, let us be thaukfid for the bles¬ 
sings we have—for onr wholesome though 
frugal meal—our humble, but peaceful homes; 
aud neither liaA C a hard heart or a hard hand 
for weavers and spinners, if so be they haven’t 
learnt as yet to live as respectable as our tshep- 
herds’ dogs.” 

• '*1 make bold, Mr. Chairman,” cried one 
of Hoskins the higgler’s party, with a hatch¬ 
ment over his right cyQ aud the rest of his 
face in deep mouruiug — “I make»bold to 
differ 4n total with what that gentleman with- 
ut the leg fxas been saying about the ros[)ccta- 
ility of the manufacturing classes. There 
mnt a better behaved, soberer, or diligcntcr 
body of men not in TKxiglaud. And look at 
what they have to bear—there’s the machinery 
as leaves them ^lothiug to do, and the masters 
that pays them half prifte for their labour, and 
corn laws that charges them double price 


for their loaf—that’s hard lines or 1 don’t know 
what purser’s slops is. Ignorant, be they ? Give 
the first Lord of the Admiralty sixteen hours 
a day at the jennies, from the time he’s the 
size of a marlin-spike, and let me see if he’ll 

know a B-from a Bo’son’s whistle. They 

drink, do they ¥ Show me the man, fixxm ,the 
ship’s chaplain up’ards, as rises every morning 
with the cholera in lus inside, as wouldn’t splice 
the main-brace if he coxdd. Belay that, mess¬ 
mate ! There’s no making soft bread out 
of anchor-flukes. Tell us by what right the 
mill lord cats and drinks of the best, aud hoards 
up mouey that he can’t find anything to do 
with, at the cost of the souls and bodies of his 
slaves, and let us know which has the least 
shame ; let us hear who wants decency most, 
the iifikcd, shivering Avretch that craAvls to the 
gin shop for a dram to keep the little remnant 
of life in him, or the fine? madam, whose flounces 
and furbelows cost more than w'ould clothe in 
comfoxi; hundreds of her fellow cresiturcs ?” 

" Down Avith the money-mongers,” shouted 
the president, leaping fi’oiu his scat and glaring 
Avith his keen eye on the movements of exeitc- 
nieixt that manifested themselves on every side, 
"doAvn with the vainpii’es of gokl Avho find 
millions to xxdvanee any schexnc or coixtrivance 
which shall assist them to pile riches upon 
I’iches, but not a guinea for the cries of wjiiit 
and nxiscry. Let thexn fall in the pride of their 
hearts, tliose men of Belial. They shall be cut 
off; they ixiust be destroyed, these locusts of 
the harvest of the poox- man’s toil, or woe, aud 
ruin, and despair to the land ! Hear me, my 
fricxxds, and mark well aa hat I say. It is your 
duty td yourselves, your duty to your brothers 
in need and sutleriug, your duty to your Maker, 
to pull doAvn these des])oilers from their high 
jxhiccs, to take from them the AA'agcs. of their 
guilt, ixnd giA'c of their superfluity to those that 
faint for food,xind ixcrislx for I’aimcnt Jiixd shelter. 
DoAvn AA'ith them 1 say—dowix—doAA n—doAVxi!” 

The speaker roiu-cd out these deixuxxcmtioixs 
like one jxosscssed. His looks Avere Avild; his 
cheeks as white as chalk, xuxd his eyeballs glan^d 
horribly. The majorit}' of those avIxo listened, 
sippearcd as mixch afi'cctcd sis himself. Some 
gi’ound their teeth; some smote the table Ai’itlx 
their clcuclxcd fists: some hissed fierce Aviiispera 
ixito their ixeiglxboui’s’ cars ; all seemed wound 
up to a pitch of desperate A'iolence, except the 
siuall liaxid of yeomexi avIxo coxxtiixued to smoke 
their pipes, ami iuterelxangc looks of doubt aud 
anxiety Avitb each other. The chairman had 
made an cud of speaking, but still continued 
to stand, axxd the flame seemed on the point of 
hreakiug out into a blaze, when an old farmer, 
Avhose sleek snoAvy locks swept his shoulders, 
aud Avlxose couixteixaxice was the emblem of a 
bright Aviiiter day, “ frosty but kiixdly,” arose, 
and thus bespoke him:— 
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"Mister Mason, you’ll excuse me, but, to 
my thinking, you go about curing hard times 
like a doctor that should cut off a leg to heal a 
broken shin. But talk, now-a-days, is a uni- 
Tersal remedy, 1 suppose, like Solomon’s Balm 
of Gilead, or Dr. Morrison’s pills. To hear 
hov they go on at the agricidtural meetings 
one would fancy gentlefolks thought fine words 
as firoitful as guano. They mean well, I’m 
sure, and, no doubt, farming has been standing 
still while the march of improvement was advan¬ 
cing rapidly in aU our other national resources. 
Nevertheless, they neglect the means of imme¬ 
diate relief, a matter of instant and pressing 
importance, while they speculate upon systems 
and plans for making the cultivation of the land 
rich and prosperous at some distant day. In¬ 
stead of laying all the blame upon the loom, 
they should inqrdre whether the land is not also 
in fault. The root of distress in tliis country, 
is, beyond dispute, the taxation; which, in re¬ 
gard of almost all the articles of consumption, 
falls as heavy on the man who spends sixpence 
a day as the man who lays out Ids hundred 
pounds; upon him who labours and earns no¬ 
thing, as upon those who live in idleness with 
full pockets. This is radically ndnous and un¬ 
just, and for both reasons it will be remedied, 
for there is too much common sense and com¬ 
mon honesty among us to permit a long career 
to so monstrous an evil. In the meantime, 
however, till wise heads and kind hearts shall 
have discovered the error in our present social 
principle, and thereby devised some radical cure 
for it, the wealthy are bound to give of their 
excess to those who have not enough. Man¬ 
kind were born annuitants of the soil; it is 
against the eternal law of nature that with com 
in existence they should go without bread. All 
who can, no doubt, ought to assist in the great 
work of humanity; let the landowners give us 
more of example and less of precept. Let the 
landlords lower their rents; we shall soon see 
the loom lords raise their wages. The fright¬ 
ful inequality of property is the feature of our 
position that should give the philanthropist 
most concern; the'enormous capital of wealth 
as well as the terrible accumulation of destitu¬ 
tion. A civil war between those who have 
nothing to gain and those who have nothing to 
lose, is a struggle with long odds on one side, 
to say nothing about the nature and con¬ 
sequences of such a quarrel. We have seen 
what came of such strife among a neighbouring 
people within our own experience; God forbid 
that we should furnish another example. I’m 
a plain man. Mister Masou, but I’ve lived three 
score years and ten in this parish, and always 
found the suppliers of labour and the con¬ 
sumers of labour understood their own business 
better thim any one could explain it for them. 
Things might be better than they are, but they 


won’t be mended by making them worse. The 
oor laws are bad, and the game laws are bad, 
ut they’re better than no laws at all. Perhaps 
it is little to the credit of the great landed pro¬ 
prietors who receive from the produce of the 
soil a thousand times more than they can use, 
that their estates should be cultivated by a 
starving population; and, stiU less, that, instead 
of setting the example of improving the condi¬ 
tion of their dependants they content them¬ 
selves with arguing that the great manufactu¬ 
rers treat their slaves worse. But the weaver 
who wants work will not obtain it by destroying 
the means of giving him employment; neither 
is the labourer who wants bread any the more 
likely to get it by burning the corn from which 
it is made.” 

If the stout old yeoman had not been fur¬ 
nished with a pair of iron lungs, he would 
never have been heard half so for in his oration. 
As it was, he had to roar out the latter portion , 
of it, like a herald making proclamation, and 
was still shouting with desperate energy, when 
his allusion to fire-raising was received wife q.. 
groan by the majority of the assembly, that re¬ 
sembled the chorus of an earthquake. A 
furious storm of words raged—its import lost 
in the tempest, but yet too well interpreted by 
the outrageous gesticulations that accompanied 
it. Everybody essayed to speak, but evidently 
not one to second the views of the white; 
headed orator so summarily silenced; . 

The gipsies, tinkers, and trampers seemed t(\ 
regard the reference to incendiarism as a per¬ 
sonal affair, for they jumped on the benches, 
kicked over the table, dashed out the lights, 
and brought the night’s deliberations to a close 
with a volley of vilhinous menaces. Even the' 
vehemence of the president was checked by the 
rage of his adherents, for while there was yet 
light enough left to distinguish him, he was 
seen remonstrating in dumb show with, his 
furious faction. These men had, liftwever, 
roused themselves by drink, and the stimulant 
of bad passions acting on savagg natures, into 
a condition beyond the influences of caution or 
control. Mason, therefore, lost no time in 
ridditig himself of feeir society, and, accom¬ 
panied by the higgler Hoskins, walked away 
quickly in the direction of his own house. The 
little knot of yeomen also took their ways home¬ 
wards, without staying to hear or see more of 
the disturbance; and then, mingled with the 
native battalion in fustian jackets pnd leathern 
gaiters, .the trampers reeled down the peaceful 
village street. 

As the last of them disappeared, there issued 
from beneath the old elm tree, on which the 
device of the way-side inn offered itself to the 
traveller’s notice, two persons* who had been 
watching the proceedings with apparently the 
some result. These wrae the w^en-l^ged 
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Waterloo yeteran and the youth who had stood 
near him during the preceding scene within 
, doors. The solder was the first to speak. 

“ Master Morris,” he said," yonder goes a 
squadron of scamps that would be the better 
for a dance with the drummer's daughter. 
I mean no offence—^ifot acquaintances of your 
father, I hope ? ” 

“My good friend,” answered the youth, 
“ the worst offence I'm likely to take this night 
1 have had from one that should have been the 
last to offer it. I have not been at home for 
some few days, and have never before seen any 
of those persons; they arc strangers; do you 
know where they come from, or their business 
here ? ” 

“ I’ll make bold to say, wherever they live 
the neighbours aint grieving for the loss of 
their company,” answered the old soldier; 
“ agd as for their business in these parts, it’s 
• my notion that it isn’t good for much. What 
did •that chap with his eye in trouble mean by 
palavering about spinning-jinnies and looms, 
«u *8uch like ? He’s no more a weaver than 
I'll a archbishop. I mistrust the whole 
squad of 'em, that’s what I do—lock, stock and 
barrel.” 

“No honest errand brought them here,” re¬ 
joined the young man; “ fair-dealing don’t work 
with such tools. If you should learn anj’thing 
connected with their doings, or the probable 
ipurposc of their being here, let me know it, 
Gabriel, for I feel strangely ill at ease about it. 
Good night.” 

The golden light of a full harvest moon 
gleamed upon the solitary lane that led from 
the village to the residence of Mason, the 
"lawyer. It was, indeed, ra^er a ravine than a 
road-way, for the batiks on cither side rose 
considerably higher than the heads of those who 
walked along it. These banks, too, were 
thickly grown over with luxuriant rows of copse- 
wood, so that, except when the noon-day sun 
was out, or the moon shining in her zenith, 
those who sought the house of the man of law 
were fain to do so “under the shade of melan¬ 
choly boughs.” , 

Morris Mason, therefore, as he turned his 
steps homeward, hailed the merry moonlight as 
a welcome companion, and looked with no com¬ 
placency upon the clouds which threatened to 
part him from such good company before he 
reach^ his destination. Indeed, by such time 
as half the •♦ay was accomplished, the darkness 
*began to fall thick and fast, throvring into a 
stronger relief the vista in front, towards which 
^he shadows were rapidly sweeping. On that 
last remaining spot of light his eye was fixed, 
and at the instant when the obscurity had 
overtaken it, he observed the fig^ of a man 
gliding rapidly in the direction he was 
pursuing. 


On any occasion such a circumstance would 
have appeared frill of suspicion, because the 
pass only communicated between his father's 
cottage and the village of Oversley, but, occur- 
ing when it did, it gave rise in him to strange 
doubts and imaginations. He pressed forward 
as quickly as the stork darkness allowed, and 
was soon at the wicket which opened into the 
cottage garden; but had the person he sought 
been within arms’ length, he would have been 
safe from detection. Young Mason listened, 
and presently heard the strong breathing of 
some one near. He challenged, but no answer 
was returned; again he listened, and again a 
respiration close at hand sounded clear and 
distinct. It proceeded, apparently, from some 
■ one concealed in the garden or lurking about 
the house. He passed noiselessly through the 
gate, and crept towards the cottage. Voices 
now, as of persons in excited conversation, 
caused him once more to pause and listen. 
They had another auditor, for he could plainly 
hear a foot moving steaJthily close to where 
he stood. What might this mystery portend ? 

The young man had gained a spot beneath 
one of the windows, that enabled him to see 
into the apartment to which it belonged. At 
a table supplied with drinking materials sat his 
father, and Hoskins the higgler. Both were 
evidently moved by the matter at issue, and 
spoke rapidly, and in accents of passion. 

“ Why did 1 send Morris up to London on a 
cock-and-a-bull story,” cried the lawyer, “ but 
to get him out of the way when I thought they 
were coming down ? How can I tell you what 
the real object they have in view is,when I know 
no more of it myself than the man in the moon ? 
I served my time to old Poster, of Fumival’s 
Inn, who,- according to what I can put together 
from my own sources (for you might as well at¬ 
tempt to get anything out of Chancery as out 
of him) has been in the habit of doing 
the young Jew's post obits and annuities, and 
the like, ever since they were in the market. 
Well, his client requested to be furnished with 
an introduction to a professional gentleman of 
character in this part of the country—one in 
whom confidence might be reposed—and, old 
Poster named me.” 

“ In course,” remarked Hoskins, with a liic- 
cup—(for his cai'ccr of liquor had run rather 
longer and stronger than was its wont)—“ in 
course, lie said you was a regular gentleman 
—attorney—and no mistake.” 

“ Very soon after that I received instructions 
for getting up meetings at the Cro-wn, to con¬ 
sider the distresses of the labouring population,” 
continued Mason ; “ and vorywweU they paid. 
It was no affair of mine what they were to lead 
to; they brought in plenty of money; and that 
was all I cared for. What he's going to make 
of it now is beyond my guess. I only know 
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tbflt tbjwe is fltc hundred potmde hanging to 
the job> and that you shaU have the half to help 
to ratty it through.” 

"Only a flare-up ?” asked the higgler. 

“No more,” replied the lawyer. 

" Not a ——whispered Hoskina. " Ho- 
nolir ?” 

" Honour,” responded the lawyer. 

At this moment a laugh, which seemed 
breathed into his ear, made Morris Mason cry 
aloud j and then the shrubs among which he 
was standing crashed as some one fled from the 
place j and the sound of his footsteps was lost 
as he leaped the enclosure and alighted on the 
turf on the opposite side. 

Young Mason laid his hand quickly on the 
latch of the door, and was in the act of entering, 
when his father and the higgler reached it for 
a different puipose. The former carried a light, 
which, falling mil on his son, revealed the cause 
that had excited his fears. 

“ Is that you ?” said the lawyer. 

“Well for you it’s nobody else,” cried the 
higgler surlily; “ and well for me, too, for the 
luck 1 had to follow a fool who goes hunting 
for thieves with a candle in his hand.” 

“ There arc those might have been outside 
who would have saved you the trouble of extin¬ 
guishing it,” he continued, passing the youth, 
and drawing the attorney abroad with him. 
" There was more than one of them here, too. 
I’ll be on my cold death. If the younker has 
been poaching he’ll sleep sounder to-night than 
ever tie did 1 The light—under the window 
there. That’s a broader footmark than your 
son’s dainty boots make, eh ? And wliat’s 
that ? A stick, eh ? There aint many such in 
these parts, I’m thinking. Isn’t it an old ac¬ 
quaintance ?” and as the fellow clutched and 
glared on it his hand shook, and his face grew 
deadly pale.“ Sailor Jack’s walk¬ 
ing cane, by-,” he whispered to his compa¬ 

nion. “ Ho ! ho! there’s treason at work, is 
there ? My young gentleman has set up on 
liis own account, has he ? and taken Sailor Jack 
for a foreman, ehf^ Well, it’s not a bad begin¬ 
ning. Master Mason look to your son, or he’ll 
succeed to your business before you retire in 
his favour. To-morrow, when all the village is 
up at the harvest home, we’ll be with you; the 
job’s as easy done one day as another; no time 
like time present; so we’ll do it ofl‘ hand. Master 
Mason. Good night!” “So, Sailor Jack’s 
looking out for squalls, is he ?” muttered Hos¬ 
kins, as he plodded moodily to his bed; “ there’s 
them as can keep their weather-eye open as 
well as yourself, old boy ?” 

Moms Masofl was up before the sun on the 
following morning, and,*after some hours spent 
in loitering about the paths leading from the 
village towards Oversley Court, he accompa¬ 
nied Rose Kennedy and the old parish clerk to 


the entrance ghtes, as we have fllralidy Heen. 
There, having taken his leave of them, he re ■ 
traced his steps, making the best^of his way to 
the abode of Gabriel Gbant, the pensioner. 

It was one of those huts which we have all 
seen grow up on inconsi^red spots from incon- 
sidered trifles. Gabriel Grant, the soldier, 
tired less of war’s alarms than the scanty 
commissariat of a campaign, carried on in a 
country called by courtesy friendly; and in a 
spirit that put to shame the fables of knight- 
errantry, experienced no great regret when the 
crowning achievement of Waterloo permitted 
him, with honour, to turn his sword into a 
ploughshare, as the poets say, but, as he him¬ 
self expressed it, “ His baggonet into a toast¬ 
ing-fork.” As soon as he could, by means o 
his remaining leg and its timber auxiliary, he 
reached his native village, to find that aU hi^ 
kith and kin had sought their long homes, «,nd 
left him without one of any dimensions. 

In this dilemma the veteran looked about 
him for a bivouac. There was a corner of<,tbc 
village commoTi dotted with hawthorns and w^d' 
rose-trees; where the heath swept doM'n to a 
little glade of the greenest turf, whose verdure 
was nourished by a rivulet of the brightest water. 
To that nook had he full oft retreated in the days 
of boyhood, abandoning tbe corn-field, over 
which he was ])laced sentinel, to be sacked and 
pillaged by the remorseless rooks; while he laid 
him down in the pleasant shade to dream of thCv, 
glories and wonders he had heard fall from 
the .lips of the recruiting sergeant. Thirty 
years, whereof ten w'cre spent in hospital—a 
shilling a day for meat, drink, and clothing— 
amputations, gun-shot W'ounds, agues, inter¬ 
mittent fevers, and. all J,he natural et cetera 
the boro is heir to—had, pretty well dis¬ 
pelled those early illusions; but the spot of his 
reveries was still the same. May came, and 
clothed it with bloom, and freshness, and fra¬ 
grance—the same that it wore when tlic 
withered old trunk of mortality was as full of 
life and hopefulness as itself. 

Well, every moraing after his return would 
the wooden-legged Waterloo man stump out of 
his “ quarters” to his old haunt on the com¬ 
mon. Presently the neighbours remarked him 
at work there, and by-and-by there was a plat 
of the sod removed; and before long walls of 
turf were standing as high as their heads. 
Upon these a roof of purple heajfh so«n ap¬ 
peared ; and by the time autumn had arrived., 
old Grant had enclosed the green glade with 
the stream winding through it; and the viK 
lagers declared he woulff^oon have the prettiest 
garden in the parish. And so he had; and, if 
any store mirat he set by lodks, the lightest 
heart, too. He generally caught the larks abed 
in the spring; for every morning, as long as the 
violets lasted, he would take a bunch aowh to 
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Bose Kennedy; end it vaa his boeat they were 
alwHya gathered before daybr^ had opened 
^ them, and let out their sweetness. As, how¬ 
ever, you werS tolerably sure to find him soon 
after sunrise, taking his " morning, ” a cup of 
ale and a pipe—on me bench, in front of " The 
Crown”—^perhaps th#credit of his early rising 
was not to be ascribed altogether to the violets. 
Thus did the hearty old warrior make for him¬ 
self a local habitation; few knew how—^none 
asked by what leave or whose license. 

Gabriel Grant was at work in his garden, 
when Morris Mason entered it. 

“Good morrow, Mend,” he said, “lam glad 
to see that last night’s late hours have done 
you no harm.” 

“ I wish I could say you didn’t seem to have 
come by mischief yourself, somehow,” answered 
the veteran, “but as far as looks go, you 
mightn’t had been in yotir bed for the last 
» twmvemonth. May I make bold to inquire if 
you, have had any breakfast this morning ?” 

“No,” replied the young man, “neither do 
•I i^nt any.” 

•“ Vour pardon, young Sir,” rejoined Grant, 
“ there never was man or beast yet that did 
not ought to break their fast before noon every 
day in the seven; come in doors with me and 
eat a mouthful first, and then let us hear what’s 
the matter—for matter there is—that’s certain. 
• Morris followed the old man into the hut. 
yit consisted of a single room only, of which 
^thc funiitm’e was as scanty as might well be— 
amounting to no more than a most rude oak 
table, a couple of chairs of the same fashion 
and material, and a sort of bench in a recess 
formed by a projection of the hearth, on which 
*lay a large cloak of rich ftirs. 

“ That’s my beddhamb'er,” said the old 
soldier, pointing to the comer in which the 
bench stood, “ and this is hiy mess-room; “ let’s 
see wjiat there is to eat and drink in it,” and 
he took* from a cupboard a pitcher of mUk, a 
brown loaf, and a small jar of honey. “ I 
can’t say mueh for the victuals,” he observed, 
as he placed them before his guest, “only 
perhaps you won’t find the honey so bad—^it 
was Rose Kennedy brought it to me—^l)les8 her 
pretty eyes.” 

Very probably Morris had no occasion to 
find fault with the meal; at all events he ate, 
and while his host continued chatting, as old 
age ijfill, he looked about him, for the decora¬ 
tions of the apartment were not of an every- 
* day character. ' The walls, which owed' nothing 
to the aid of wainscot or tapestry, were himg 
•thickly with warlik* instraments, such as 
ancient muskets, bayonets, belts, cartouche 
boxes, and so /oith.' These were interspersed 
with such curiosities as the proprietor had 
picked up during his campaignB in foreign 
parts: wooden Bromins, elephants’ tusks. 


strips of Lahore carpets; spedmeus of Punjab 
manufactures, a rusty Toledo, a Picador’s lance, 
a Torero’s cloak, and similar reminiscences of 
the Peninsula. 

“ You are admiring my curosities,” he ob¬ 
served, seeing young Mason more occupied 
with the museum th^ the meal, "they’re aint 
worth much, but as old Mends. That doak, 
which has served me for miny a long year as 
bed and blanket, is the only article of value I 
possess in the world : the sable they teU me 
is of a species not to be got now. I brought it 
from Mysore, wdiere I left my liver, and half 
the life that was in me, so I had none so 
much the best of the bargain after all. But I 
see you’ve finished your breakfast—^indeed, for 
the matter of that you never began—so let us 
hear the news. Something about those chaps 
we saw at “The Crown” last night. I’ll be 
bound for it, and no good neither.” 

“ Gabriel,” said the youth to the old man, 
who sate himself upon the stunted little three 
legged table from which he had just removed 
the provender—“ Gabriel there’s wrong afloat, 
and worse fortune that I should say so, my 
father is busy with it. What the mischief 
meant, or the extent to which it is to be car¬ 
ried, maybe I know not, but this I am sure, a 
plot is in existence, which menaces the property 
of those who do not deserve injury of their 
neighbours. I have come to you because you 
are one whose faith deserves trust, and 
whose experience of the world suits him for the 
matter to be dealt with. Whatever be my 
opinion of my father’s conduct in this, as in 
other afl'airs, I am his son, and cannot bring 
him to shame. I dare not teU him that which 
Im come to my knowledge: neither will I leave 
in ignorance of it those whom it so deeply con¬ 
cerns. His safety, however, might Jje compro¬ 
mised, did intimation of the design come from 
me; therefore I seek your assistance to convoy 
so much as shall put them on their guard. To¬ 
night, during the merry-making in the park, go 
up to Oversley and get speech of Mr. Charles 
Neville, Tell him there is need of strict watch, 
for that mischief lumgs over his house and dan¬ 
ger threatens tho.se who are dear to him. Say, 
he w'ho HCiitla the warning is ignorant of all save 
the fact, that injury is intended. Bid him 
bewani—jumuptly, effectively. 1 will learn how 
your errand sped, in a day or two—in the mean¬ 
while there arc th<isc» in wait about the village 
on whom I shall keep eye: haply I may thus 
avert the evil that is at work—or discover the 
ose of those who have set it in motion.” 
arvest-homc sped merrily: the hewers of 
wood and draw'crs of water were as glecsome as 
their comiMuiions, the summer birds ; while 
within the walls on which, when they paused 
from their mirth or good cheer, they would 
gaze as containing all that hope might wish or 
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heart enjoy, there was gloom and dread and 
bitterness. Such is life. Marsena, having reco¬ 
vered from the excitement in which he betrayed 
such singular emotion, spoke for a short space 
on subjects of general reference, uid then re¬ 
turned to his room, where he passed the re¬ 
mainder of the day. Charles Neville also pre¬ 
sently disappeared, leaving the old baronet to 
his own resources. It would have required a 
larger supply of philosophy than Sir Percy could 
boost, to have extracted pleasui'e or profit from 
a tke-Ortite with self at such a moment and 
under mmilar circumstances, so he lost no time 
in seeking his hat and cane, and sallying forth 
among t& village lads and lasses, for instinct 
toaohes us.the natural mesmerism to place our¬ 
selves en rapport with merriment. 

It was the observation of a logician, who 
studied well in the. school of cx]>erience, that 
the issues of life are governed by laws, the very 
reverse of those of perspective. Difficulties 
which afar, off appear vast,—anxieties that at a 
distance look gigantic, when they are close at 
hand, lose mu<m of their size and significance. 
Upon this principle it must have been that Sir 
Percy Neville returned from a last seat under 
his own fig-tree to a last meal in his own hall, 
with as good spirits and as good an appetite as 
if he had taken a fresh lease of health and pros¬ 
perity for nine hundred and ninety-nine years. 
The absence of all palpable evidence of change 
no doubt greatly aided this indifference in one 
whose temperament was naturally torpid. Like 
many of his countrymen and class, however, he 
was bom to Horace’s nil admirari —few occa¬ 
sions affected him: none moved. He found 
both the Jew and his son at the dinner-table— 
the board was furnished as usual; there was the 
accustomed service of equipage and attendance, 
and the desqpndant of the cavalier of 1660 was 
too philosophic or phlegmatic to fret about the 
evil of to-morrow. It were a curious search to 
inquire into the origin of that indifference to 
the uncertainty of life and its economy, which is 
our leading characteristic. Is it an instinct 
from which springs eternal well of hope, or 
the peace of spint drived from the eternity of 
the natural world 1 

“ The night has fallen: the glittering stars come forth. 
Looking down on us with their still, soft light; 

The same to-day as yesterday they were 
As if all to-day were such as yeaterday.” 

In spite of the host’s sang froid, as regarded 
his personal position, the polished courtesy of 
his son, and the quiet urbanity of tlm banker, 
it was a ^oat relief to the frigidity of the feast 
that occasional soundsof hilarity were heard from 
the groups scattered over the park, engaged in 
^various rural games and exercises. 

“ I was prevented joining those light-hearted 
people to-aay,” said Marsena, as a chorus of 
glaa voices rang from beneath the terrace; 


“ and I regret it greatly,—^there are few scenes 
so wholesome for the man whose course of life 
lies wide of nature. But the attack which I suf¬ 
fered frxim this morning prostrated my strength 
for a time, and I feared a return of it from any 
unexpected excitement;” and while he spoke, 
his keen eye glanced at yofing Neville. 

“ 1 spent some hours witii them,” rejoined 
the baronet, *‘and a better disposed tenantry I 
don’t think exists frrom one end of England to 
the other. I have not seen so much of them, 
perhaps, as I ought; but they were.noue the 
less hearty in their reception of me—or evi¬ 
dently less well-intentioned. I don’t think I 
saw one among all I encountered in my morn¬ 
ing’s walk, that I could object to as a tenant— 
except, indeed, a fellow with a patch over his 
eye, whom 1 remarked skulking about by himself, 
and whose name I forgot to inquire. Charles, 
send to the steward—but, by Jove! that will 
be for Mr. Marsena to do: still, it should *be 
looked to he’s a delegate from some parlia¬ 
ment of poachers, I dare say, with a cargo of 
newly-invented infernal machines in his pocket, 
to blow up all the preserves in the parish: i 
hope he’ll have a canter on the treadmill.” 

“ I fear my daughter will not bo quite so 
strict—perhaps 1 sliould say, so orthodox—a 
game preserver as you arc, Sir Percy,” remarked 
the Jew, again darting a look at Charles Ne¬ 
ville ; “ for myself, I am not a friend to the 
Game Laws, although not one likely to disre¬ 
gard any of the rights of property.” 

A dull conversation,—broken, disjointed, and 
imeordial,—was thus kept alive, while the des¬ 
sert remained untouched, and a few glasses of 
claret were disposed of. Marsena then arose, and 
with an apology for absenting himself during 
the remainder of tKe cvdiiing, took his leave. 
The tke-a-tete between father and son was 
speedily dissolved; and the latter, throwing a 
cloak around him, went forth for a ramble in 
the rich moonlight. As he passed out upon 
the terrace, the banker’s secretory accosted him 
with an intimation, that, when it suited his 
convenience, Mr. Marsena would be glad of a 
brief interview. 

“ Say I will bo with him in an hour,” replied 
young Neville. 

As soon as the moon was up, Gabriel Grant 
took the path across the common to King’s 
Oversley: “ there will be a horn of malt to 
drink at the Crown,” soliloquized the old sol¬ 
dier, “ and a timber-toe can’t get up much ^ove 
a slow mhreh. I shall be at the Court none 
too early after all.” Mention has been made 
of a valley which intervenq^ between the vUlage 
and the outer park of Oversley. He had 
reached this spot, and seated himfelf on a stone 
by the way-side to light his pipe, when he 
became aware of some persons being on the 
other side of the hedge. 
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“ All on ’em,” said one who replied to some 
question;’ “ a hour ago, and pretty well drunk 
by this time—if they got hold of the strong 
beer.” 

“ I begin to wish I had never meddled with 
this affair,” said another;—the voice was that 
of Mason, the attorney;—“ 1 thought all that 
was intended was to frighten the Israelite ; but 
I have iny doubts ftomefliing more serious is 
meant.” 

“ To perdition with you and your doubts,” 
rejoined the first speaker—and he rose and 
wallfed rapidly away. At this moment four 
men passed, and a whistle was given bpr one of 
them—it was answered, and they continued in 
the direction of the park gates. “ Pass and 
countersign; here’s a regular mutiny : I wish I 
could borrow another leg,” old Grant com¬ 
muned with himself as he made the best speed he 
could after them. It was near midnight before 
he had re.ached the home-park—from which all 
traces of the harvest-home had disappeared—for 
the holyday folks had long taken tUbir depar¬ 
ture? All was silent and solitary—lawn and 
woodland sleeping in the still loveliness of a 
lucid moonlight. The inhabitants of the castle 
too appeared to hayg gone to rest—for there 
was no light visible except at a window in one 
of the turrets^ 

“ I hope I’m not too late,” said the old man, 
opening a wicket into the slopes which led to 
tne terrace. 


“ Only a few minutes, by you eternal 

fool,” whispered a hoarse voice into nis ear as a 
grip of iron dashed him to the ground; “ move, 
and your grave slmll be the spot you lie on 
and the speaker deliberately seated himself 
across his breast. 

Gabriel believed his last hour was come . . . 
“ finish me like a Christian,” he gulped, “ but 
don’t squash me like a toad.” 

“ I’ll strangle you like a cur’s whelp if you 
stir or speak,” returned his assailant. While 
he spoke the sky on which his eyes were turned 
became as it were a vista of fire—a sea of flame. 
The veteran felt his heart faint. 

“ Will they burn the men?” ho choked out, 
for his throat was grip’d to strangulation. 

“Not till the bread they withhold from their 
brothers is consumed,” was the answer, as the 
hold was relaxed. He now discovered that the 
conflagration proceeded apparently from the farm 
—which stood at a distance from the house,— 
and his hopes revived. It had but a short life, 
however, for presently he heard yells and horriil 
noises—and then a body of men with blazing 
faggots in their hands, beat in the entrance doors 
—and the c.astle w.'w presently in a blaze from 
foundation to roof! Gabriel Grant grew mad ; 
he roared aloud; he shrieked with dreadful ini- 
prec.ations — and in the frenzy of his despair 
fastened his teeth in the hand that strove 
to stop his cries, till he bit it through and 
through. 
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The fellow who held him leaped to his legs 
in agony—clapped a pistol to his ear—and 
as he drew the trigger was borne headlong 
down the slopes by one who bounded upon 
him from above. As the old soldier raised 
himself from the ground he heard the heen ring 
of a pistol—a groan, and then a ruriiing sound 
as of one flying for life or death. Slowly, 
but with a ivill that left the weakness of the, 
flesh behind, he .made his way towards the 
raging fiery flood. On reaching the terrace 
he found the whole building a mass of flame, 
vidth tlic eaception of tJie wing in which he had 
remarked the light when first he entered the 
park. It was obvious, if any service at all was 
to be rendei«d—it was there—^there only could 
help be oflhned—or any survive to need it. A 
.small door which led to the terrace had been 
forced open from without. He emtered, and liad 
commenrad the ascent of a winding stair, when 
■a mao fihfi^ftewdoWh it, and struck him back¬ 
ward. The buhtiug wt«tch dashed furiously out 
into the aaSt^ and toe flames that encircled him 
blazed with redoubled fierceness. With a yell 


of despair he threw himself from the parapet of 
the terrace into the cool green foliage which 
waved beneath it. Something that he carried 
fell as he sprang over—and at the same instant 
there arose a roar of light too dreadful for ear 
to hear—too intense for eye to look on. With 
one mighty crash the roof oithc vast fabric, till 
then peifeet abd entire, full into the gulf of 
living flame: i| was is though a volcano had 
burst asunder. I%en fidlowed direful noises— 
hissings and cracklings—and then a silence that 
was still more terrible 

Motionless—almost lifeless—Gabriel Grant 
stood alone—toe witness of all this ruin. Still 
and stark he stood as otie neither conscious of 
what had been, or careful of what might happen. 
Without knowing vtoernfin^ he stooped to lift 
that which toe mmlng man had let fall. It 
was a ttdl of rich silks, within which lay a sleep¬ 
ing child. Instinctively he replaced the cover¬ 
ing, and with his Imrden took his way homeward. 
Was not the child thus borne by the cripple a 
moral well suited to a catastrophe in which the 
strong was taken and the weak left f 


{To he continued). 


HYMN TO THE NEW YEAR! 


Another course the horses of the sun 
Along the viewless zodiac have run. 
And all but to commence 
Their varied journey o’er again :— 
Their hope of resting may be vain. 
For many a cycle, hence I 


Their task began with young creation’s dawn,— 
The chariot of their ruler they have drawn 
Up to this passing hour— 

And through the long eternity, 

Just like a river ta its sea, 

Shall be their onward jiowcr— 

III. 

A power that scorns the whirlwind's noisy wrath, 
And e en 0 ertakes the light ning in its path, 
Slow creeper though it be— 

Time is a tortoise that will find 
His way and leave far—far behind 
All other rivalry! 

IV. 

O’er aged cities hath he swept his wings— 
Entombed in dust the purple pride of kings. 

And chronicled a few. 


But on he goes, all careless still— 

Much less inclined to cure than kill, 

Or give desert its due ! 

Yes! time's a canker, a diost slow disease, 
W’hose cravings not an antidoU^ can plciusc 
There is no cautery 

To sear and heal the wounds he makes— 

He has no thought for other’s sakes— • “ 

A selfish thing is he! 

VI. 

Another year! how many hearts unborn, 

And hopes unblossomcd yet or on the thorn 
Of sharp anxiety, 

Will in thy course, spring up or fade— 

How many a check shall be decayed. 

And lingMng—ling’ring die 

• VII. 

But let us trust that, comii^ year I thou’lt bring 
The promise of ripe Summer on thy wing, 

And, like the almond trees. 

Give us good token of thy fruit 
By blossoms, that ere ledvcs can shoot, 

Will scent the wandering breeze! 

J. AUGUSTINE WADE. 
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Wb hare dreamt a dream—a jolly dream—a 
Christmas dream! Never was there such a 
dream. Bottom’s dream that had no bottom 
was nothing to it. Not that it had anything 
to do with a Midsummer Night’s Dream. It was 
a Midwinter Afternoon’s Dream, and it was, like 
the cold weather, seasonable—^very seasonable. 

To exj)lain and describe this dream would be 
bootless. The pencil is more apt for such a 
task than th% pen. And the pencil has 
achieved the feat. The cunning hand of the 
artist hath seized the phantasmagoria of the 
vision. With a spell which genius draws from 
black lead, he hatli arrested the flying, flitting, 
glancing creatures which surrounded our vener- 
slble head as with a hsilo. Our dream is there 
• in black and white—all the little men and 
women are in limbo—all the world may see 
them dancing on the paper as erst they 
danced in thin air—we can answer for the 
very portraits. The dream is there, then— 
Marry study it. We shall not describe it— 
bnt M’c sliall tell how it came about—^liow it 
stoic upon our ra])tured senses, how it guttered 
over our marble chimney-piece. ^ 

And thus it •was :— 

The time was dinner-time—after dinner in 
fact. The place was our parlour—the very 
snuggest of snug psirlours. livcrvthing about 
was snug. The curtains were snuglj’^ cbnwn— 
the table was wheeled situgly to the lire—the 
burning Black-diamonds crackled and bhized 
with a marvellously snug voice—the whole 
parlour urns rich with the essence of snuggery. 

We said that we had dined. A comfortable 
winter’s dinner had gone the way of all dinners 
—a comfortiable wintci’’s a])petite having oilici- 
ated as unseen high priest at its sacrifice. The 
odours of good thing.s were yet rich in the 
balmy air. The smoke of the Irish stew yet 
curled aloft—a spicy vapour. Talk of smoke 
wreathing over a hollow beech tree, with a 
M'oodpe(!ker tapping it; or rearing its rolling 
<;olumii8 streaming from the censer upward to 
groined Gothic roofs, and turning* ghost-like 
round clustered pillars ; or rising up in a black 
column of dissolved essence of geuies melted 
into air by the spells of Solomon, ns it did 
from the copper vessel in the Arabian Nights, 
when the poor fisherman looked on with greater 
astonishment than if he had caught a whale ; 
talk of all tlfese—talk of any picturesque sort 
or degree of smoke you like, from the smoke 
of a magician’s charm to the smoke of a Pick- 
wiqjc Cuba—there is no smoke like the smoke 
of a good dinner ! 


So did we deem as we inhaled it, bursting 
in a gash of ftagrance from the uncovered dish. 
And still its breath lingered around, rich and 
luscious, feeding the ^most satiati^ nostril 
with a balmy content. 

But it had a friendly enemy to combat with. 
Wine—^rich, red, and rosy. The cork had 
leapt out of the pottle with a "melodious 
twang” as the old'ghost seer described the 
sound with which an "apparition at Ciren¬ 
cester” vanished, and a captivating, titillating, 
odorous richness proceeded fromits glass prison, 
at first hardly perceived, then spreading 
palpably abroad the treasure of its in¬ 
fluence. 

The room was sombre—^nearly dark. No 
candles or unhallowed gas glared unflinchingly 
upon us. A holy shade was eveiywhere. So 
ought a winter after-dinner-time to pass. The 
fire gives light enough, and a hearty healthy 
ruddy light, redolent of broad Rembrandt-like 
gleams and deep dim shadows. 

’Tis a light and a time favourable for musing 
—quiet, pleasant musing—not brain-racking. 
Thinking, for example, what sauce goes best 
with goose; or what would be a pretty dress 
for Jane’s complexion j or dimly passing in 
mental review the jokes in the last farce ; and 
imagining — you are sure to do that — that 
you could make better ones, if you had been 
the author. ’Tis a time for making yourself 
intensely comfortable—^for hugging yourself 
mentally—for muttering lowly, “ Oh, that tliis 
twilight calm woiild last! ” After dinner, be¬ 
fore the candles come, is the time for all this. 
Ask Leigh Hunt, or read his " Sonnet to the 
House-Cricket;” that is a most eloquent an¬ 
swer. 

AVcll, we wci’e acting then—that is, upon the 
occa.sion of the dream—as we are preaching 
now. We were leaning back—oh ! how luxu¬ 
riously !—in that old, easy, vHcldiiig, springing 
arm-chair. Our feet wore ujion the fender— 
the tiny blazes danced in jets from between the 
grate liars, iis if to look at their supple forms 
reflected in our polished slippers; our eyes were 
half shut; the glass darkened with its brovra 
treasure in our hand; a few buttons of our 
waistcoat—no use in saying how many—^luxu¬ 
riously set free; and so wc sat in delicious re¬ 
verie—our half-sleeping gaze mechanically fixed 
upon the burning embers. 

We hate people who don’t enjoy themselves 
after dinner. We hate people udio don’t enjoy 
themselves at dinner: affected prigs who pre¬ 
tend they don't care whether the fare be split 
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peas or venison pasty j the drink—sour swipes 
orLnfitte of the vintage of twenty-five. These 
men and women arc spoiled in the making. 
As rational beings they arc failures—pitiable, 
contemptible failures—the neck of a woman of 
the sort is like a scrag of mutton: the hairs of a 
man like the bristles of a dry blacking brush. 
The ‘ contour of their forms is angular and 
scratchy. They are always bilious, and per¬ 
petually putting on bad faces as if they had 
their noses at a bottle of black draught. To 
sum up all—they never get fat, and they in¬ 
vented trousers tight in the waistband. 

But wc are of a different mould; we felt it; 
we never felt it so deeply, so passionately, as on 
the evening of the dream. There wc sat; m'c 
gazed pensively on the fire; the little fiaming 
jets burst out, and the smoke curled. It was 
soothing, amoral opiate. We thought of Christ¬ 
mas coming, of pantomimes, of carols, of com¬ 
pliments of the season, of boxing night, of rows 
in the gallery, of flagons of beer, of beer bills, 
of Lord Brougham. We don’t know how wc 
came to lug him in, but wc don’t pretend to co¬ 
herency after dinner. Well, we thought of this, 
and still gazed wistfully on the fire. Two 
little jets of flame were playing in front of 
the bars, and a nasty-looking piece of Walls- 
end, of slaty appearance, was near them. 
The jets played, the slate crackled, and we 
mused. Gradually the jets became jets no 
longer, but were palpably and evidently Adclc 
Dumilfitre’s legs—^without a body—dancing the 
pag d’otnbre, and the ugly piece of slate took to 
itself the exact form and shape of Lord Broug¬ 
ham’s nose without a face. The legs danced, and 
the nose twitched: never was an 3 i;hing so re¬ 
markable. We were highly pleased with the 
exhibition. The nose appeared to approve of the 
legs, and sniffed its satisfaction. We agreed 
with the nose, and were faintly murmuring 
“ bravo! ” when suddenly the members of the 
dancing girl on the one hand, and the feature of 
the speaking man on the otber,were pushed aside, 
and a face—an actual red laughing face, with a 
merry squint and a garbling eye, and a conical 
cap on the top of atf—was protruded from the 
grate, and the eyes winked audaciously at us 
from between the bju-s^—first the one, and then 
the other. 

We were astounded; but we were doomed 
to be still more so. The face suddenly dis¬ 
appeared amid the glowing coals; then shot 
out again—^but this time jumping clear away 
from the grate—followed by the body too, and 
the next moment there was a small hobgoblin 
sitting on our toe; his conical red cap cocked 



Never was such a hobgoblin: wc thought 
we were in the Adelphi, looking at Wieland 
through the big end of a telescope, but he 


looked even funnier than Wieland. We know 
a number of goblins by sight, but this was a 
new one—quite a stranger. 

We gazed on him; he did on usl 

" Merry Christmas ! ” said the goblin. 

"The same to you,” said we. “How did 
you leave them all below ? 

“ Tolerably jolly,” replied the diminutive 
demon; “ I’m jolly myself. Do you want a 
Christm:is-box ? ” 

" Don’t wc wish wc may get it ?” murmured 
we with a sigh. 

“ Yes, you shall,” screamed the imp, “ here 
goes; I’ll let you see my show-box—^free gratis, 
and for nothing. It’s in the fire, there,” he 
continued, giving a jerk to his hesul; and al¬ 
most with the same motion, to our utter horror, 
jerking himself between the bars back into 
the blaze. 

“ Just a-going to begin,” he screamed, from 
a red-hot cavity among the coals. 

And the deuce take it if he didn’t begin to 
whirl all the burning fuel out of the grate. 

“ Ilillo, hillo,” shouted we, in a furious state 
of alarm, “you’ll burn the house down, and 
it’s not insured.” 

But not a button did he care, even although 
he burnt the street down. 

In a moment the grate was empty, but the 
coals did not fall on the floor. Ah, ho was too 
knowing for that. Did you ever sec a street 
conjurer keeping up a flying circle 6f balls ? 
Of course j'ou have. Well, our goblin friend 
did the same with the blazing coals. Our eyes 
were dazzled with the sparkling whirl. It cir¬ 
cled round us, a halo of flashing fire-balls—the 
old room, the pictures, the books, jolly folios, 
were illuminated with the strange flickering 
dancing glare. We ^azed^ spell-bound. All 
at once the goblin screamed out— 

“ Presto, change.” 

The grate faded from our sight; its diaboli¬ 
cal tenant disappeared; the flying coals flew, 
but no longer as coals. They became little- 
men and women, symbols and shapes, types of 
Christmas. They were all dancing, rollicking, 
coming — going — appearing — vanishing, at 
once. Stiapdragons, and mistletoe-boughs, invi¬ 
tations to Christmas dinners, and grisly crowds 
of Christmas bills, country dances, and prize beef, 
champ{q;ne bottles, and fat cooks, jolly old cod¬ 
gers, and buxom young girls, tempting tit-bits, 
and—^but hold—we said we would not describe 
our dream. It is done for us. Behold it I As you 
see it, it flickered round us, as you see us we 
placidly smiled, the smile of the contented. 
Jumped and danced the ^ry little men and 
women; bounced the phantom champagne 
corks, till the sight fled and the .vision sped, 
when a voice, a female-housekeeping sort of 
voice, rung through our sleeping cars— 

“Please don’t you want tea ?” 




Aoe does not witli- 
cr beauty more ef¬ 
fectually than win¬ 
ter withers all the 
pleasantness of our 
old rural haunts. Paths that in the hush and 
lusty prime of summer, were bowery cloisters, 
pillared and roofed with rustling houghs, vocal 
with bird-notes or the murmuring hum of in¬ 
sect-life, and filled with a green twilight that 
sunset used to kindle into gold, ar^ bleak and 
bare, silent and desolate, open to the sky above, 
and carpeted with sodden leaves beneath. 
Uippliug runnels have lost their silvery voices, 
and utter hoarse responses to the wailing wind. 
Silver sheening ponds that were such faithful 
mirrors of the changeful heavens, are now 
mere miry roservoirs, turbid and dank—black 
blots upon the blank and dreary landscape 


leafiness, wear now 

the spectral aspect 

of grim and grisly 

skeletons ; and 

through their rude * 

and leafless branches we obtain a glimpse of 

cottage roofs and fair white walls, that have 

been hidden from our eyes since April’s leaves 

were young and green. 

Yet, even now, a cold uncertain gleam of 
wintry sunshine steals through the rifted clouds, 
—drops here and there a diamond sparkle on 
the surface of the water—glances on the bare 
Briarean trees, with all their manifold varieties 
of bark and branch, lichen and moss—glistens 
on twinkling casements and on snowy walls, 
and tempts us to expunge, totidem verbis, our 
precipitate disparagement of winter. Nay, 
under the influence of this cheerful glimpse of 


Trees that were lately garmented with lavish sunshine, working a marvellous metamorphosis 
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upon the outward forms of nature, we arc 
abust disposed to conceive that there are fea¬ 
tures in our local scenery winch lose not one 
iota of their picturesquencss,—whose pictu¬ 
resqueness is, indeed, enhanced by contrast 
with the ordinary concomitants of the season; 
and to ])oint, in illustration, to the ruddy vaUs 
and. glittering window-panes of BrQad Lea 
Farm, shining out from botweep the wapt *nd 
compact belt of evergreens, )iy whiph it is in 
part surrounded; while those "wind¬ 

pipes of hospitality,” as some eda writer has 
quaintly designated them—those 

Quaint, ftmtastic ctumanri, with their atore 
Of twiited, carved, SM uumge-ehaped device, 

pour forth their daupipg pjireaths of whirling 
smoke as energetiophy aq Hiii^h they were the 
pipe-bowls of a pa|p w and inveterate 

smokers. 

The Broad Lea homestead is, perhaps, the 
finest specimen of the old manorial &rnt*house 
and its. appurtenances that we possess in our 
immediate peighhourhood: the habitation pas¬ 
sive, sulidj and substantial, with wide hay win¬ 
dows and a porch projecring firam the centre, 
continued upwards to the roof, where a stepped 
gable, with a croeketted pinnacle at either 
angle, and a rudely sculptured huage the 
summit, appropriately crown this most pictu¬ 
resque and characteristic feature of the edifice. 

Within are chambers of a modly altitude 
and area, with panelled walls, ceuings embossed 
with fanciful designs, and huge fire-places, set 
in as huge a framework of elaborate carving, 
not always strictly true to nature; long ram¬ 
bling passages, and winding staircases, with 
banisters and hand-rails that consumed more 
timber in their fabrication than would sulliec 
to build a modern dwelling-liouse—a kitchen 
of the true monastic standard—stone entrancc- 
hall, and vaulted cellars of unlimited capacity. 

Before it, lies ont-spread a green fore-court 
of smoothly-shaven sward, darkened by the 
shadow of a young and vigorous cedar, fenced 
in by richly-berried holly bushes, and opening 
on a winding lane, laved on its outward margin 
by the waters of a limpid spring. A hazel 
hedge severs this shallow runnel from a broad 
sweep of pasture-land, alive with sheep and 
oxen, and sloping with gentle declination to 
the river’s edge, from which another tract of 
pasture land again ascends, dotted with trees, 
and traversed by a sinuous lane, skirted with 
here and there a bam, a wayside cottage, or a 
prominent knoU of hardy firs, projected boldly 
from the lighter green of the receding uplands. 

Behind the house, appears a little suburb of 
bams, sheds, stables, outhouses, and all the 
miscellaneous pens and piggeries, stacks fuid 
straw-yards, which make up the not incon¬ 
gruous picture of a well-appointed homestead; 
to say Dotidsg of a populoiis dove-cot, Kud a 


pond as populous with feathered bipeds of an¬ 
other class; while right and left and far behind 
expands an undulating interchange of arable 
and pasture, woodland and lea; spires peeping 
up at intervals, and isolated farms begirt with 
yellow stacks; and, bounding all, a range of 
misty Ijglls, blending by mperoeptible grada¬ 
tion ^ Lf|e and shade mw the horizon’s va- 

Tno of the Broad Farm is no 

jpean saipplo of Ids order—the old substantial 
ypomanry of l^gland j an indefa¬ 
tigable, i^-asiJinK, and farmer; 

well luincipled and iritli a certain 

sturo^ stubbornuesa of opuiicm^ fl^a p ^ndoncy 
to Ijasfyjwfgudice, pocpfiiir to m ifuperfectly 
edueatropmd- Almost a Famofe Hercules 
in bulk and stature, with a blqff and ruddy 
countenance, expansive fqiebeadj keen grey 
eyes, a voice that ipight be heq^ above the 
roaring of a tolerable tempest, and with a gait 
and carriage that befit the poitiy owner of we 
know not now mapy Ipmad aerps—Philip Lang¬ 
ley, as he walks amoad with half-a-doaen grey¬ 
hounds at his heefs, or ambles through our 
winding lanes upon his favourite grey cob, 
appears to realise in iota onp’i ideal notions of 
an “ English yeoman bold.” 

Philip’s fair ally in the empire of bis house¬ 
hold—and in all respects the opposite of him¬ 
self—is one of the pleasantest matrons of our 
acquaintance; slight, and small in stature, with 
much of her early beauty lingering in her fea¬ 
tures; a soft persnsisive voice, a quiet unob¬ 
trusive meekness of manner, a wide and com¬ 
prehensive range of sympathies, and a hand as 
ojjcii to “ melting charity ” as her heart. Then, 
too, she hath consummate skill in cookery— 
maketh delectable pastiy—is deep in the mys¬ 
teries of the diiiry^—^manufactures delicious 
mead—and is without a riv^ in the prcpai-atiou 
of jellies and preserves. 

There is, beside.s, a reduced copy of, our 
friend the Farnesc Hercules, in the iiersou of 
Philip Langley the younger, a tall and hand¬ 
some fellow, some four or five-and-t\i'enty years 
of age, of a nature more plastic than his fa¬ 
ther’s, and inheriting—in common with Ids 
sister Katharine, a bright-eyed, merry-hearted 
girl of seventeen summers—^much of his mo¬ 
ther’s sweetness of disposition, and equability 
of temper. 

Two years ago this youthful bachelor—the 
very last ‘‘whom rumour would have pitched 
upon as likely to hazard such a step—-on whom, 
indeed, the most imaginative of gossips had 
never fastened the imputation of an attachment, 
irrevocably committed his. heart and happi¬ 
ness to the keeping of pretty Mary Hazelduie, 

the eldest daughter of the keeper qn the H- 

estate, by an f^roitly planned and secret wed¬ 
ding. H there was little worldly policy in the 
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match, so far as Ae vas individually concerned, 
it proved, at least, that Philip's judgment of 
female beauty was perfectly unexceptionable. 
Mary Hazeldinc, with her large glittering black 
eyes aud oriental countenance (there was a 
gipsy cross in her humble pedigree), her small 
and delicately chisel^jd featm-es, aud the tho¬ 
roughly Grecian outline of her head, was, cer¬ 
tainly, a pre-eminently lovely girl, whose 
chief, perhaps whose only, fault was — po¬ 
verty. 

At an event so startling, the whole village 
was, of course, aghast with wonderment. Cu¬ 
rious and amusing was it to observe how, 
straightway, every gossip, young and old, simul¬ 
taneously recalled to mind with what iuccssaucy 
young Philip Langley had been seen to wile 
away whole summer days angling in the little 
trout stream which flows hard by tlie keei)er'8 
cottage} or squirrel-hunting iu the adjoining 
copse; or strolling down the bordering lane 
with gun and dog, yet shooting nothing, and 
rctimiing always with n tasteful nosegay in his 
ln*tton-hole, the floral components of which 
bore a most suspicious similitude to the flowers 
which floiuishcd so luxuriantly iu the keeper’s 
garden; but “ to suppose that he would ever 
fling himself away upon an upstiut minx like 
that!” and then the s])cakcr’s indignation and 
contempt grew very much too strong for utter¬ 
ance, and a superlatively disdaiid’ul toss of the 
head pantomimieally and expressively concluded 
the sentence. To Katharine LangUiv, the ac- 
cpiisition of a sister was a source of intense 
delight, while, \q)on tlic jdacid matron, her mo¬ 
ther, devolved the task of mollifying the anger 
of her husband, who stormed, and, like the army 
ill Flanders, “ swore terribly.” The farmer’s 
liridc w'as wounded, kis own private views aud 
jirojects had been eompletidy foiled, and hence, 
this stolen wedding was productive of a wide 
and serious breach between the father and the 
sou.* All the eftbrts of the latter towards cftcct- 
ing a reconciliation, backed by the mediation 
of his mother and his sister, were uttcrlyubortivc, 
and, after a fortnight’s residence iu the keeper’s 
cottage, the newly married couple removed to 
a farm in an adjoining county, on which aa rela¬ 
tive had procured for Philip the situation of a 
bailifiF; and our fju*mer, “ still nursing his wrath 
to keep it warm,” heard little more of his of¬ 
fending son. 

On Christmas morning last, as the portly 
owner of the llniad Lea Paim sat basking by the 
warm fii-c-side, an enormous log crackling and 
seething in the grate, and a venerable pointer 
couched u])on the rug—as he there sat ponder¬ 
ing upon the sermoit he had just heard, or per¬ 
haps ruminating upon a more scculai- subject, 
to wit, the price of wheat last market-day, his 
reveries were broken in upon by the entrance 
of his daughter Katharine, who solicited his 
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attention to ''the little angel of a fellow” she 
carried in her arms. 

" More little angels, Kate ? Why you 
brought me four or five last week to look at, 
aud each of those, according to your showing 
at the time, was, wings excepted, a miniature 
angel. W’^hosc bantling may this be ?” 

" ‘Bantling,’ Papa! It is a little cherubf I 
am sure I never saw a handsomer boy, and so 
large, too, of his age ! and such a sweet tem¬ 
per 1 And to call this little beauty a bantling! 
Fie! fie!” 

Luckily Kate’s indignation found a harmless 
vent in lavishing a perfect hurricane of kisses 
upon the infant thus maligned; and then, re¬ 
lenting somewhat, she laid her childish charge 
witliin her father’s arms, confident that the love¬ 
liness of her helpless favourite was certain, in 
the end, to win upon the farmer’s heart. 

The child smiled, stretched forth its dimpled 
arms, aud manifested the same degree of dcUght 
in gazing on the ruddy countenance of its stal¬ 
wart nurse, as it would have evinced in the im¬ 
mediate contemplation of a ruddy fire. 

“But you have not told me whose it is 
Kate.” 

“ I will do so, by-and-by. They say it is so 
wonderfully like you. Papa! ” 

“You arc a chatter-box, Kate, and are al¬ 
ways wandering from the point. Once for all, 
whose is it ?” 

Kate glided to her father’s side, laid her soft 
hand upon his brawny shoulder, and, fixing her 
eyes on his, with a look of irresistible witchery 
—a look that might have “won anangcl down”— 
whispered:— 

“ You won’t be angry with me, if I tell you ? 
You’ll promise me you woii’t ? ” 

“Oh, certainly; and in return, Kate, you 
must promise me to leave oft* talking ridcUe^ 
and eschew romance and mystery.” 

“ Well, then. Papa,” said Kate, with the 
grave anil measured accents of one whose mind 
is charged with some important secret, the pro¬ 
fundity of which the speaker is desirous of im¬ 
pressing on the auibtor, “It is yo«rgrandson, 
aud my veiy dear nephew, Philip Langley.” 

“ ‘ My grandson ’—‘ Pliihp Langlej'.’ ” 

“ Ves, Papa, iiuitc true : Philip and Maiy are 
in the village; the baby and I are their am¬ 
bassadors ; and,” she continued, in tunes of 
mingled jest and scriousnes.s, flinging herself 
upon her knees, “ we humbly sue for their 
forgiveness aud crave ”- 

“ \ lasting treaty of peace,” chimed in the 
farmer’s gentle partner, as she entered the 
apartment, aud opportunely joined her plea to 
Kate’s. 

Pliilip was staggered. lie had been taken at 
a vantage—out-gcncralled—beaten by strategy 
—wounded iu a vulnerable point: the child 
had stormed his heart, and Kate and Kate’s 
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mother dexterously combined to batter down 
the citadel of bis supposed impregnable resolu¬ 
tion. Wbat could be do ? Capitulate with a 
good grace? Make Christmas-day a day of 
festival^ indeed^ and welcome home again dis¬ 
corded kin? Some such suggestions con¬ 
science whispered to bis heart, and Philip’s 
better angel "whipt the offending Adam out of 
him,” and forced him to consent. 

Kate (who petitioned for the post Of messen¬ 
ger as a special favour and peculiar privilege) 
hurried immediately to the keeper’s cottage for 
her brother and his bride, and the delighUid 
trio reached the farm in almost breathless 
haste. 

May we not pass over the meeting, and all 
its tearful, happy, varied, and embarrassing 
concomitants ? You may be siu-c there was, at 
first, a perfect briny deluge—a copious over¬ 
flow of pearly tears, shining like beads of dew 
upon the peachy cheeks of Kate, and glistering 
like diamonds in the lustrous eyes of pretty 
Mary Langley; even the elder Philip caught 
tlic infection, and brushed away two big round 
drops with as much vehemence as though they 
had been ugly blood stains on his cheeks. 
Rainbow-smiics presently succeeded to the 
showers, and then there was an infinitude of 


happy gossipry; so much to be inquired— so 
much to be explained—so much had happened 
—so many little projects were present^ for 
discussion—such an opening of tfie flood-gates 
of pent-up, suppressed afieefion ; Kate’s arm, 
the while, wound lovingly found Mary’s waist, 
and Kate’s untiring tonguft pouring into Mary’s 
ear a world of confidential chit-chat, with all 
the graceful sjmipathy and total unreserve of 
girlhood—our fanner fondling his granddiild, 
while he held a never-ending colloquy with 
Phil; and Mrs. Langley, good soul! vibrating 
between the kitchen and the parlour in such a 
delightful flutter of excitement, that one almost 
feared she never would regain her old habitual 
equanimity. 

Thus hours flew by like moments, and when 
the great hall-clock rung out the dinner hour, 
and the savonry steam of the roast turkey came 
floating in from the adjoining room, they one 
and all protested that the flight of time was 
really magical; and then, with Mary on his 
arm, our farmer led the way to table, and never 
did the old oak dining-room at Broad Lea 
Farm gather within its walls a merrier, happier, 
or more united group than that which made 
its echoes ring with their exuberant glee last 
Christmas-day. 


THE LOVERS’ LEAP.* 

A ROMANCE. 


Oh ! have you not heard of tliat dark woody glcn.f 
_ Where the oak-leaves are richest and rarest. 

Where Coiinal the chief and the foremost of men. 
Loved Eily, of maidens the fairest ? 

She jdighted her faith, but then quickly withdrew 
For a rival, who slandered her lover; 

She left him in wrath, but how little she knew 
That her peace at their parting was over! 

II. 

lie met her in vale, and he met her in grove; 

At midnight he walked by her dwelling; 

* The Connty Wielclow, in Ireland, can boast of iu Lencadian 
leap ae well aa Ionia. A precipice of some two to three hun¬ 
dred fMt high, in the glen of the Dargle, has relieved the pains 
of more than one modern Sappho. 

t The Dargle. Various derivations have been assigned for 
this word; it is most probably a compound of two GaeUe 
words, signifjiag oak and glen. 


But he said not a word of the truth of Jtis love. 

For Ills cheek the sad story was telling. 

He found her one night by tlic rock in the glen, 
Where she first swore to love him for ever; 

He gazed till she murmured, “ Dear Connal! ” aud 
then 

He leaped from the rock to the river! 

ni. 

The summer passed on, mid the chief was forgot; 

But one night, when the oak-leaves were dying, 
There /mmc a sad form to that desolate spot 
’Neath which the brave Connal was lying! 

She gaz’d on the deep foamy stream ’mid the rocks 
As she leaned the wild precipice over. 

She looked a farewell to the glen of the oaks, 

And £11^ was soon witli her lover I 

W. 






IMI.rjRIM. 

N a (jiiicl, ram- 
lih* round St. Pe¬ 
ter’s to-day, ill tlie 
>'.0,., . ' midst of my veve- 

•!: ‘ ■ ‘ vie of calm adini- 

ratioii, 1 liad be- 
eoino so abstraeted from all tlie miiiidaiie eoiiccriis 
of tin* moment as almost (o persuade mysell' I was 
a denizen of tlie t’in«|iie Ceiili, and 1 bad nearly re- 
ereated the e\istenee,of LijpX. The illusion was 
still fiirtln'r iiiereasiMl by the ajipearanee of a most 
])ietiires{pie J’ilprrim with his broad-brimmed hat with 
tajier erown, liis long staff, his short cloak, orna¬ 
mented with seallop shells, and his gourd to eoiitaiii 
wal*r, slung over his shoulder, with the scrip for his 
proi'isions, the exact costume of the Palmer, so fa¬ 
miliar to ns in the histories of the Crusades, and so 
vividly brought before us iit the descriptions of 
"Walter Scott. I noticed his air of wonder and re- 
vcrciiee, and his abstraction Ifom all hut thu feelings 
of awe and devotion, and - gradually became so inter¬ 
ested in the man, that, without being observed by 
him, I contrived to keep near him, determining to 
])rofit by the first decent opportunity of entering into 
conversation. 1 shall never forget the expression of 
his countenance when he knelt at the balustrade 
which guards the descent to the tomb of St. Peter, 
round which one hundred and twelve lamps are burn¬ 
ing night and day. It was erideutly the first time 
he had been in this vast cathedral, and his devotion 
was almost hystcrieat. Indeed, unless when some 
prosaic companion reminds you that it is time to dress 
for dinner, or^hat you will l)e too late to call on the 
bootmaker, or some other still more ignoble reason 
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for (putting the pIiK'e is siiggesled to yon, it is iiol 
difiieiilt for a ) outliful sexagenarian like )nyse!f to 
annihilati! both time and space, and “ hark back ” 
to the days of Luther. Jly Pilgrim was about fifty 
years of age, with a eountenanee covered by minute 
wrinkles, a head of the finest proportions, with deep 
set blue eyes and a thin wiry mouth and compressed 
lips that spoke the stern command of emotion. 

Apjiarenlly St. Peter was his jiatron saint, for he 
remained a long time at his ]»rayers at the toad), and 
crossed himself incessantly; and then once more 
returned to the bronze statue in the centre aisle and 
kissed the toe with the greatest veneration, 'fliis 
curious figure is said to be nine hundn'd years old, 
and, for the period of its creation, is by no means a 
contemptible work of art. Kvery (’atliolie who 
enters the cathedral goes directly to this statue, kisses 
the to(', and then jiresses his forehead against it, and 
I observed that all the children who could not reach 
it were lifted up by their parents for that iiurjiose. 
The toe is almost entirely worn awa_\ bwtlie numer¬ 
ous devotees. No opjiorfuuity of engaging in con¬ 
versation with him occurred, but, on the following 
day, I saw him walking round the galliTv of the \ a- 
tican, and ventured to ask him a few ipu'stions ; un¬ 
fortunately his patoi/s was so unlike gi'iiuiue Italian 
that 1 bad considerable difficulty in miderstmiding 
him. All 1 could gather was that he had walked 
from the furthi'st extremity of the Abruzzi, that he 
had led a wicked life, that his wife was dead, and 
(hat, in remorse for his conduct to her, lu'had vowed 
a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and was in Uome for the 
purpose of obtaining th|‘proper sanction. 1 fear, from 
a few uglv words that escaped him, that had 1 lu’en able 
to comjirehend thc^hole narrative, a good deal of 
the romance and tlie iuterest would have vanished. 

L 
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TRAVEL AND TALK. 


Strongemotion of any kind, occupyingthc whole soul 
of man, pa eii if it be an emotion Ave disapprove, has 
still in it something of the sublime, and there is a 
sort of dignit y in this self-inflieted voluntary penance. 
It is, at any rate, better than a resort to the alehouse 
to droAvn remorse by intoxication. Lord Panmurc 
onct' narrated to me the tragical end of one of his 
tenants, aaIio, haA-iug had his whole flock of sheep 
waslied into the sea by a Anolent storm, and finding 
himself thus utterly ruined, went directly and ex- 
pmjmito to the public-house and drank whiskey 
niglit and day till he died. It required about seventy 
hours of continuous drunkenness to accomplish the 
object, AAhich Avas ns deliberate a suicide ns if he had 
divided his carotids. It was certainly not remorse 
Avbieh thus instigated him to self destruction, but 
had remorse been his portion he would probably 
huA e resorted to the same expedient for subduing it. 

With how deep a knowledge of the human heart 
Ims the AA'hole Catholic system been framed. 'With 
all its defc'cts, and they are man)', there was a time 
when the Church was the only safeguard of the poor 
against the tyranny of the rich and the powerful; the 
only defence against the feudal rights of bold bad 
men ; the only cheek on the. wicked volitions of soac- 
reigus ; nay, the only obstacle to the efforts of the 
eroAviietl banditti to trample out the last spark of 
liberty and civilization. 

In its turn the Church became the oppressor and 
the obstacle to civilisation, and, no longer eouuter- 
jioised by temjioral ]ioAver, degenerated into the 
shaini-less and disgusting eorniptiou which necessi¬ 
tated and ju'odueeil the Reformation. Thus runs the 
eych—less brief th.au the cycle of the sun, hut not 
less certain and inevit.able. 

.Vnother ehange, as mighty as that produced by 
Luther, is taking place in our oaa'ii days, and it is to 
me a ju'oof that all modifications of society result 
from original moral laws laid down by the author of 
nature (as certain in their effects as the jthysicol laws 
im])ose(l on niatterj, that these vast clianges arc ap- 
])arently l)rought about by men so ])crsonally iusig- 
iiificaut ami even contein]»tible. The intellect of our 
modern innoAators, and especially of some of the 
leaders among them, is of so very humble an order 
that one Avomlers how such men could ever have at¬ 
tracted even tlie most evanescent notice to their silly 
vagarii’s. I have attempted to peruse some of the 
sermons on the new controAcrsy which dhides the 
church, and having in vain tried to extract a meaning 
from the Avords in the order in which the author had 
placed them, endcaA'ott'cd to read them backwards 
in hof)c of being more successfvd, but found that, 
although quite ns intelligible that way as the 
other, they were essentially dcA’oid of all meaning 
whatever. These unscendy pimples on the skin, 
these dirty bubbles on the surface, arc ordy indica¬ 
tions of the fermentation pervading the whole mass. 

CASTLE OF ST. ANGELO. 

The roAAnd Castle of St. Angelo at the end of the 
bridge has a very imposing appearance; the square 
platform on which it stands is so mutilated and 
changed by buildings and garden walls that one 
scarcely recognises its original form. When Adrian, 
in the v<‘ry height of the power, splendour, and extent 
of the Roman Empire, founded nds mausoleum (for 
such you are aware was its original destination), it 


was cased with marble, surrounded by innumerable 
columns and statues of exquisite merit, and had a 
dome surmounted by an enormous cone of brass, 
sometliing like a pine apple. At such a period who 
that looked at the apparently immutable grandeur of 
that mighty empire, could hav'e anticipated that it 
would be despoiled of its ornaments and turned into 
a fortress ? Nay, that the very statues would be used 
in defence of it, and thrown d»wn on the heads of 
the besiegers. How beautiful were these statues may 
be judged by one of them recovered from the rubbish of 
the ditch—the celebrated Barberini Faun, at Munich. 

But who mdecd can look forward four hundred 
pars; a long immortality in the mutations of empires! 
We seem destined to see changes as great seAcral 
times in a century if the present ungovernable appe¬ 
tite for “ Reformations ” shall continue. 

Took a walk in the garden at the foot of the Castle, 
full of oranges in profuse bearing; the trees five-and- 
tttenty or tliirty feet in height; lemons were also iu 
great abundance; theySeCm less hardy and are nailed 
against the walls. I haA’c not jrbt seen otic a standard. 
Not havuig a regular permit from Ihe Government, avc 
were not allowed to visit the interior of the Castle to¬ 
day, so must defer it till our retutu from Naples. 

THE VATICAN. 

What an enormous mass of building is the Vatican; 
it measures more than twelve hundrlea feet by a 
thousand feet; the rooms are iimumerablfc ; it is iin- 
jiossible to give even a passing glance dt ihem; they 
are reckoned by hundreds—I ttti^t almost say by 
thousands. I must confine liiyself U) a Acrj' few of 
the objects of interest it contains. 

While my companions rambled about St. Peter's, 
for the fifth time, in a sort of quiet fascination, 
which seemed to occupy every sense, 1 strcdled up 
the sfe])s of its almost interminable staircase, Avhicli 
leads to the Vatican. If was one of the pidilic days, 
Avheii the galleries of Pictures and Statues arc thrown 
open (o the people, but a small number of whom, 
however, seemed inclined to take adAontage of the 
]>crmission. 

'i'he first thing Avhich struck me with surprise Avas, 
that there should exist so great a nundicr of genuine 
authentic statues and busts of ancient personages, 
executed during their life—domestic ]>ortraits, in fact, 
not only of the great men of antiquity and of tlicir 
wiv«‘s and children, but of the unknown vulgar. 
Portions of tombs and other monuments to the dead, 
witii their inscriptions, testify again and again to the 
identity of the motives and feelings of the human 
race, in all ages and countries. There arc epitnj)hs 
as tender ns the connubial or parental feeling of 
modern times could inspire, and although the insin¬ 
cerity of such testimonials has passed into proverb, 
it is cA'ident that they are often dictated by the most 
affectionate dev'otion; one cannot read these inscrip¬ 
tions withoilt a very vivid feeling of admission to the 
inmost sentiments of the men of other days. The 
large hiatus betAveeu Roman and modern History, 
seems filled up, and our own Kings follow in natural 
succession the Emperors of Rome. 

Noticed my old friends the Apollo and Laocodn 
which, with the Venus (now at Florence), I had 
assisted to pock at Paris, iu the midst of indignant 
scowls of mna culotte pairiotism, iu the year Ifil.'i, 
when about to return to their home. The Laocoou, 
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I looked at with increased ndiniration; it is one of the 
few statues to which the cast (however carefidly ex¬ 
ecuted) docs not render justice. I reineinher nn 
expression ofV’anova, tlint tlie ulea of the sculptor 
was best appreciated from the plaster model, because 
the semi-transj)arency of the edges of the marble took 
away something from ^he severe correctness of the 
outline, although some contend that this soft outline 
is i(self a source of beauty; I am inclined to agree 
with (lanova on this point: the only exception is the 
Lnocoou. No cast approaches the intense expression 
in the rountenance of that figure, nor even of the two 
suborilinates; but the Apollo, the Venus, the Anti- 
nous, the Dying Gladiator, aud many others, may be 
n|ipreciiit(‘(l acutely and correctly, by those who have 
never seen tlic originals. 

Ilaving named Canova, I venture to remark that 
the excessive jircttincss oi all his productions seems 
to me an indication of anything but poetical genius, 
'riierc is a mannerism in all his works which resem¬ 
bles that of Westall, and I do but echo the opinion 
of many of the best scuijitors in the world, in pro- 
jdiesying that a single century will efface his name 
from till' list of great artists. You can scarcely see 
(MIC of his figures whcie there is not a very pretty 
, anfl formal curl on one side of the forehead, and an¬ 
other exactly corresjiomling on the other—then lower 
down another curl with its tw'iu-fcllow on the other 
side, .md so on throughout. Nature certainly intended 
him originally for a hairdresser, but altered her mind 
and iidded a bit of the clay of which she makes sculp¬ 
tors. Jlis j’erseus in the Vatican, is J believe con¬ 
sidered bis rhrf iC(TWto ; it is Certainly beautiful, 
' loo beautiful—so beautiful that it is utterly viithout 
ebnractcr, .wd (he head of Medea which he holds iu 
his liaiul is also us beautiful, as jilacid, as tr.an(|uil, 
and as vapid as hiniself. The only word that tho¬ 
roughly designates the character of all his works is 
ftretlij —IVrseiis is p/'c. ///IVrhapshis figure of Hebe 
comes out best, because liis style is here appropriate. 

In going to day, Iron* the Piaz/a del I’opolo to St. 
I’eter’s, I noticed almig row’ of boys on the banks of 
the Tiber, ui'ar the bridge of St. Angelo, sitting on a 
high wall, aud oeen])ying themselves in angling; 1 say 
imyinji) —not_/>’«/(///p,for the ]>rey wastlie rubbishfioat- 
ing down (he muddy river—sticks, rags, bi(s of board, 
hay, straw, aud a thousand other things were the re¬ 
ward of their jfatieuec and industry ; from time to 
time, ns a jirize of greater magnitude or value was 
lifted aloft, a loud shout from the others testifit'd their 
delight, and showed their unselfish dispositioTis; to 
be sure the party might Jiaie been gregarious, .and 
seeking their prey in partnership ; but when a thing 
ydmits of assigning two motives let us take the best. 

The amusement will give some concejition of the 
be-iuty of the “yellow Tiber,” as it was called twenty 
centuries ago—a more disgusting and filthy ditch 
, caimot be found. It ajipears that these boys, like 
the eliiffouiers of Paris, form a regular class of the 
population ; aud it is strongly susjiccted that while 
’ some are fishing below* others arc oceujiicd higher 
up the river in throwing in the jirey; a verv safe 
kind of robbery from its difficulty of detection, and 
the impossibility of identifying the thief and the 
receiver of the stolen goods. 

In passing along to ascertain what was the kind of 
fishiu|; going forward, I came to the spot from whenec 


the Panoramic View of Rome was taken, which 
formed so strong an attraction last year iu the Surrey 
Zoological Gardens, and was delighted with the 
magical fidelity of the picture, which has given to 
tens of thousands ns vivid an idea of the Kternal City 
ns coidd be obtained by a visit in propria persona — 
BO much of it at least as can be comprehended in a 
single view. 

Every Englishman whose memory can go back 
thirty’ years must be conscious of a vast improvement 
in the habits, manners, intelligence, information, 
tast(>, and morals, of the lower and lower-middle 
classes of his fellow-subjects. In London especially 
the advance has been most extraordinary. The very 
topics which interest them now, are such as even 
twenty years ago, would have been shouted down 
with contempt to make way for subjects of coarse 
brutality and filthy merriment. Some jiart of this 
change may be attributed to the prevalence of liumaii- 
Iring exhibitions like these. The invention of litho- 
graphj’, of en^aving on steel, of steam jirinting, and 
a humlrcd other things, have also made the jiro- 
ductions of the highest minds in literature and the 
fine arts accessible to the very jioorest; and the im- 

i irovement thus jirodueed in (he general ta.ste has 
leighleiicd the starting point from whence the pos¬ 
sessors of great talents and genius take (heir spring. 
The daubs, for example, whieh formerly oruaiueiited 
the walls of cottages, of farm-houses, and imis, in 
the country, have given jdace to elegant engraxings, 
at the price of a few half]>encc, such as formerly 
could lie found only in the cabinets of the xvcalthy. 
Among other things, I have been jieeuliarly struck 
with the infiuenee of such prints as the landscapes 
of Allom and others. They gixe to the humblest 
inhabitants of the country a nete sense, a new source 
of (juiet and innocent gratification, always at their 
command; a group of trees, nhich in former days 
passi'd utterly unnoticed, or was thought of only as 
so much capital fuel if they were but allowed to cut 
it down, will now be observed as a jiictnre, aud afford 
jiositive ]densure. I have heard remarks from such 
people, when assembled at their wakes and fairs, 
which show that an appreciation of these costless jilea- 
sures is becoming universal wherever the jieasanlry 
are out of the reach of the accursed demoralisation 
of a manufacturing town, on whieh be anathema. 

In walking round the gallery of the Vatican to-day, 
I found myself much embarrassed for want of a 
catalogue, and obseniug a young geutleman appa¬ 
rently making but little use of that which he held 
in his hand, 1 went up, and said, “ You arc, I jire- 
snme, an Englishman, Sir I ” 

“ Yes,” said he. 

“ Then will you permit me to refer to your cata¬ 
logue a moment ? ” 

“ With jileasure,” he replied. “ I said English¬ 
man," aihicd he, “ but I am nn American—it’s all 
the same.” 

I told him it gave me pleasure to hear the exjircs- 
sioii, nor could 1 conceive how any but the rabble 
could feel otherwise. 

I mention this incident, though so trifling, ns one 
among the hundreds of corroborating jiroofs that 
wit h educated Americans, fed with the same litera¬ 
ture, and jirotectcd by idmost the same laws, the 
mctroiiolitnn country must ever excite the sympathies 
of the honourable and the good. It is obvious that 
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tliey fi-cl the triiimjilis and the pjlones (if Kngli.'iinnen 
ns the triinnplis and glories of ///«> rnrr. News- 
|inper jiatriots iiiiisl appeal to less civilised seuti- 
ineiits; and ntnongsl these the jiiigimeious propen¬ 
sities of the niere animal are the most uui(ersiil and 
the most einphatir ; they are part of the feelings of 
tlie savage which are latest shaken off by advaneing 
refinement. England throws so vast a shadow over 
the nations of the earth, that one does not wonder 
at the growth of jealousy, whenever at least the in¬ 
terests of the two nations happen to elash ; but to 
suppose that America, with the same origin, the 
same language, the same laws, the same religion, 
and the same literature, does not feel pride at the 
lionour of England, is a libel on human nature itself. 
With a (iiovernnieiit less dejiendent on the favour of 
the populace, and where jiropcrty and education had 
their due iirejionderanee, the union of the two coun¬ 
tries would be firm and lasting. As to the (juurrels 
and mutual injuries at the time of the separation, 
they are about as rational motives of enmity in tbe 
present day, as disputes between the descendants of 
Normans and Saxons would be in England. What 
man of eommou sense cares one straw on which side 
his ancestors fought in those days, or the days of 
James II., and William III. ? 

lint I cannot go on with niv rambling descrip¬ 
tions of Home, and of the feelings excited by its 
many new and interesting objects, for many oi’ the 
remarks I then committed to [lapcr have reference 
to events which occurred during my voyage and 
journey. Another glance at tbe beautiful Sain Regia 
which forms the head-piece of my paper, and I must 
svvspcnd rny observations till the reader is netjuainted 


wilh tbe earlier ]iiiit ol’ my proirress. I 'eaimot bid 
hope that tliey may be e(|itally iideresling. I must 
therefore go back to I’aris, and re-eommenee tbe 
aeeount of mv peregrinations ; alh'r whieli, we will 
return to Rome, and tbns regularly iinade tbe 
eonntrv. 1 hope to eseaiie tlie neensalion that inj- 
tale is like “Tbe House that .lack Jliiilt,” where at 
every step in advanee^vve repent all that has pre¬ 
ceded. When we leave Rome, and travel to tbe 
Sontb, the reader will follow me with greater zest : 
lie has had “a taste of my ipinlity ” already, in the 
deserijition of Naples in a previous number of tbe 
Magazine. 

I hanct;. 

Although my promise to write to you from Italy 
is not yet in course of fnllilment, yon will not be 
sorry that 1 antieijintc the matter liy a few words on 
the eoentrv w’c pass through. Even in so haekneyed 
a route as this a different mode of viewing wliat 
strikes the eye of the mind as well as that of the 
body may present a familiar jiietnre in a new light, 
and give rise to reflections corrective or confirmatory 
of previous impressions. 

I could iiot pass throngh Paris without a visit to 
the Bois de Roulogiic, now cutting uji for the new 
fortifications; being desirous of comparing its jire- 
sent np])earaucc with that which it presented in the 
year IHl.'i, when I saw it filled with red-coats. On 
that occasion ninety-five thousand men, under the 
command of 'rni; Grkat Dukjo, occupied the 
ground. The wood, which was a sort of eopiiii'c ol 
twenty years’ growth, had been more than once set 
on fire, either accidentally or inteiitioiially (the latter 
was suspected) ; and orders had been given to cut it 
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nil down, Tlic nrmy, liowpvpr, had taken the liberty of 
evading the where the trees grew conve¬ 

niently, and had tieil them together into shelter for 
the tents; or, cutting them half through, wattled them 
into regular barracks. Some of the huts were built 
of hrooni, or of turf,%id of basket-work formed by 
the living bushes, and thatched with twigs, furze, or 
straw. Others were formed of long poles leaned 
against a tree, and covered with tarpaidin. The 
white tents, with the verdant foliage meeting over 
them, and the long ranges of plaited huts, gave the 
whole more the nppenranee of a migratory horde of 
niieivilised wanderers than the encampment of a rc- 
giilar army. The soldiers were rambling about in all 
directions; some playing at <(uoits, some at gofl’, 
some at foot-ball, wrestling, or racing. Here were 
hlaeksmiths shoeing horses ; there sa<ldlers at work 
in the 0 ])eu air; here s(juatted a congregation of 
tailors, sheltered by tin- boughs tied together over 
tlu'ir heads. In another place they were eleaning 
their aeeontreinents. Then a row of noisy washer¬ 
women ; further on a grouji of raw recruits, ]>erfeet- 
ing theni.selves in the alphabet of war, iindi-r the 
etinie of a sturdy serge.ani ; or a troop of newly-eii- 
. listed horses training to the same deadly art; a circle 
of troops round onewlto had the good fortune to ob¬ 
tain an Knglisli news])a|ier; others dancing, tinting, 
gambling, swearing. Vast nnuiliers of i'reneh men 
and women rambling aixmt the eanip with ribbons 
and laces, pastry, toys for soldiers' eliildrcn, .sausages, 
pies, ihnt, shirts, s'loes, trinkets, and ten thousand 
other things; sereaming out their \ariou‘, wares in 
every note'of the gamut, and in many others not to 
he found there. Still fui'ther on were hands of mu¬ 
sic, ballad-singers, hnrd_\-gnrily grinder.s, partit's of 
t roofis tiring at marks ; wliile a row of tires of appa¬ 
rently a mile in evtei t against ll>e barrier wall was 
oeeiipied in jirmiding an unlimited varii'ty of food 
for tins motley innltitnde. 

The noise—tlieeontigiied movement—the vnrietyof 
objects—the reeolleetion of •ein; <.,vrTSK winch bad 
collected such vast numbers t>f men from all parts of 
Europe in a jdace hitherto the peaceful promenade 
of the Parisians—the striking c‘.vninplc it presented 
of tfie instability of human graiideiir—the sight of 
men who had just displayed a dogri'c of courage and 
constancy which our history (fertile as it is in glo¬ 
rious events) can scarcely parallel,—tlu-sc, and a 
thousand other ideas, produced an impression on my 
mind so deep and lasting, that, even at this •distant 
date, and after an interval of almost thirty years, I 
eamiot think of it without a thrill. Now. what a 
contrast 1 It needs not, however, thirty years to ob¬ 
literate the traces of man’s devastations. Nature has 
beenvigoronslyatworkfor that piirpuse,an4 thesnri’aee 
is once more covered with trees of considerable size. 

It is curious to notice the site of great battles, 
and in how verj' ti'w years all marks of a combat he- 
eonie iiivisiljle. On a second visit to M'^fiterloo, only 
two years after the h.-ittle, the scene of slangliter was 
restored to its jiristine, and more than pristine, fer¬ 
tility and verdure. Man alone was anxious to pre¬ 
serve reincinhrtlncc of the catastrophe by the gigantic 
mound and the tombs to the heroic dead. Nature 
had done her jmrt to efface the stain. 

Long, long may it he ere we witness a similar cx- 
ertidti of her power! The present gigantic fortilica- 
tiens of Paris have a bloodless object. 


Tin: .lOirnNEY. 

We left Paris in the vouju' of the diligence—the 
best of all modes of travelling, if your dignity be 
not offended by tlic lack of your own carriage. 
Cushions, swings for the arms, and ample room for 
the legs, give every facility for sleeping which these 
detestable roads admit of; still, sleep can rarely be 
persuaded to \isit you in these situations, though 
certainly till you have nearly crossed France it is the 
best possible employment of your time. To look at 
this most prosaic, tame, and uninteresting country, 
cut into little stri]>s like a tailor’s book of patterns, 
one cannot but admire the force of patriotism which 
can bestow on it the cuidearing title of La llelle 
France. The windows of (be coach, lioweier, took 
com])assion on my ill temper, and Imstened to ex¬ 
clude disagreeable objects by eoiering themselves 
with a coat of mud, which, had we been |tassing 
tbrougb Paradise, wonld have made it ecpially invi¬ 
sible ; so that (he termination of daylight ivas no iii- 
terrn))tion to the j)ro.speet. Our horse.s, which on 
setting off were three white, one hay, and two 
black, in less th:!ii half an hour wen* so uniformly 
jdastered with puddle, (luit I woldd li.me defied (lie 
best jiiekey at Newmarket to aseertaiii the originni 
eoloiir of au_\ oii<‘ of them. 

I lu.'l books hii' IK) light, so set mysell’ to the wise 
and i-.ifeivsliiig task of wiitehiug the envious tigiiivs 
foniieil oil the front gl.isses hy the shifting surface 
of mud thrown np hv the horses' heels. Our single 
ontsid''lamp shone Iliroiigh the ])arts most lightly 
coated, and as (he ral i oceie.ioiiallv aided in the jiro- 
eess, there were formed a lariety of l.iiid.scapes and 
waterJiills, which iiiiuht lime afloriled useful hints to 

^ ’ t. 

a painter. 

Two dreary nigh's and days were jiassed in this 
jirison liefore we arriM’d at Chalons sur Saoiie. The 
only thing worth iiolieiiig in the transit through 
this most e)n]>hatieally ugly country, was at .Moiit- 
rean, where the tmees of liuoiiaparte's great hatilc 
with (he U.iissians were eonspieuoiis. I noticed many 
e.amion lialls still sticking in the walls of the houses. 

We staid at Chalons two days and \isi(ed the lios- 
jiital, solelj' niaiiaged hy tlie Scenrs dc la Churittu 
It is in the form of a Creek cross, and the eeiifre, 
where tlie four long ward.s unite, is oeenpied hy a 
high altar, so that tlie sen ice ol‘ tlie mass can be 
seen and licard tlirougli (he whole extent of the four 
enormously lofty njiartineiits. J was eomliieted loiiiid 
the building by one of the sisters, and as these ladies 
are iiotallow'ecl to receive money personally, I tbonght 
it incumbent on me to droji a franc into the troue 
pour les paurres. At tlu* moment of letting it sliji 
from my fingers (Imt too late to stoji its descent) I 
observed tliat it was a N,apoleon, and, of course, rc- 
(jucsted that the hor might be opened and the money 
retiiriieil ; I was informed, liowexer, that, as the lady 
president w'as at dinner this was iinpussible, and that 
1 must eoiiie again in the evening. 

On [ireseiiliiig myself afew hours afterwards, a very 
line old gentlewoman, of the ancieu ref/iute, in the 
stiff and stately liabiliments of the reign of Louis 
the Fifleeiith, rost* with great dignity, and, taking a 
most jumderoiis hunch of keys, proceeded to the 
ehajiel with me ; but as she was attempting to oiien 
the wrong box, I pointed out her mistake. Oli, mon¬ 
sieur, said she, as to that box (wliere 1 hod dropped 
the Napoleon), that bo.x has not had a sous put into 
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it these seven years; the loek is broken and the key 
is lost; it is too late to send for a locksmith, nor shoxild 
I dare to do it without permission of the governors, 
but they will assemble tW day after to-morrow, and 
then your money shall be returned to you. Of this 
1 could not avail myself; she vi&sfacMe, ditoUe, au 
desespoir, ^ ^-c. I relieved her anxiety by request¬ 

ing that she would bestow the Napoleon in charity, 
and exacted no other condition than that it should be 
given to widows. She assured me that even that 
small sum would make a great many light hearts— 
so I hope it will be set down to me as a good deed. 

At Chalons, staid two diiys, because the rise of the 
river, by filling up the arclies of the bridges, pre¬ 
vented the passage of the steam-boats down the 
Saotie. It is an ngly and uncomfortable town, al¬ 
though a place of great traffic. It was a delight at 
last to cliangc the dull monotony and confinement to 
one position in a diligence, for the freedom of motion 
oil the deck of a steam-boat, and although the river 
had scarcely subsided sufficiently to make it safe, 
we determined to venture the first voyage of renewed 
intercourse. 

We had some narrow escapes, our chimney, 
though lowered to the horizontal po.sition, scraping 
the toji of the arch in the old structures, but the new 
suspension bridges allowed us more space, and we 
arrived in safety at Lyons. 

All through the voyage the inundations on both 
banks were so extensile, that we only knew the 
course of the river by the tops of the trees above the 
surface of the water. The inundations of the year 
before last had done enormous mischief, and the pre¬ 
sent forms a climax. Hundreds of thousands of 
acres of com and grass land are rendered useless for 
years, from the cpiantity of mud deposited upon 
them, and a large portion covered with so dec|) a 
layer of gravel that it can never be reclaimed. Long 
rows of houses building to replace those destroyed 
by the last, inundations, are undennined by the pre¬ 
sent floods and sinking into the water, another proof 
(if proof were needed) how much stronger is the 
influence of Hope than that of Fear—a blessed pro¬ 
vision. If this were not our nature, what man would 
go to sea again after shipwreck ; or after a continued 
run of misfortune stake his last guinea at the gaming¬ 
table. 

These poor creatures have been building their 
houses in the exact djiot where they were placed when 
the former inundation levelled them, hoping that 
it would not happen again, though a similar devasta¬ 
tion to a less extent takes place almost every year, 
and at short, but uncertain intervals the whole is 
again destroyed. 

Now, in England, all these evils would have been 
remedied long ago. Even here, a plan to prevent the 
possibility ol‘ future inundations has been pressed on 
the Government, time after time, since the days of 
Voltaire, but never put in execution. A tenth part 
of the sum wasted in the unholy warfare of Algeria 
would have remedied the evil, and enriched the 
country to as many times, in the produce of this 
otherwise fertile district. 

But so it always is in France ; the calm with which 
this and similar catastrophes are contemplated by 
those who are not immediate sufferers, is quite 
heroic!! 

By the greatest good luck we had a fine day for 


passing down the Saone to Lyons; the river is pcas- 
soup, from the composition of the Vmks between 
which it runs, and from the stratum of cultivated 
and cultivable soil from the inundated fields which 
it is carrying down to the sea, depositing a part as it 
goes along in the beds of this fiver and of the llhoue, 
which it joins at Lyona; and thus, by diminishing the 
space for the water, rendering future inundations 
inevitable. After such incessant rain, ever since we 
left England, this, the third sunshine we had ex¬ 
perienced, was pecidiarly acceptable. French sky 
was become a novelty. In Paris the houses are so 
high as effectually to jirevent you from seeing the sun 
in winter. 

But for a smokiness, which has a little the odour 
of Liverpool, and which arises from the .same cause 
(the fuel being coal), I should say that Lyons was 
the most beautiful town I had seen. It is a com¬ 
bination of Edinburgh and Bath, but on a grander 
scale. Two enormous rivers, the Saone (]irononnced 
Siine) and the Hhoue, ]>ass down eaeli siile of the 
town, and meet about a mile below it. Eaiii, at this 
time, in eouseipience of the rains, is larger than tlie 
Thames at high water at W.aterloo-bridge; but t'.ie 
Bhune is so imieh deeper, that after their junelion, 
it seems barely' increased in size. Twelve s|ilenilid 
bridges span the two rivers in this town alone ; the 
high rocks wliich .almost surround the town arc 
rovered with houses to their summits, and ns they 
are built in large masses, look like iialnees in tlie 
clouds—clouds, indeed, always euvelo]> them, for if 
Nature does not form tlieni, the gas manufaetories 
and steam-engines snpidy the defieieney'. Higher 
still, the rocks become more vertical in tlndr fronts, 
and form a eoiitinuons range of eminences, eiieh sur¬ 
mounted by a most inqiosing fortification of Gibraltar 
batteries, while tlie roads which lead to the summit 
are enfiladed by numerous di'tached forts, to arrest 
the progress of as.sailants. .Ml tlie.se forlri'.sses are 
bristling with cannon, which, with a garrison, rarelv 
allowed to sink below twenty'thousand men, are suffi¬ 
cient to reduce the town to aslies in a verv short 
time. These precautions are quite nei'e.ss.ny to keej) 
in check the turbulent jiopnlation of two hundred 
thousand disorderly people, whose dreadful oiithri ak 
in lH3d, which caused such an awful destnietiou of 
life and property', was renewed with h'.ss success in 
183H. The Government has taken effectual means 
to prevent a third. 

After-two days’ rest, I ventured to ascend the steeps 
to look at these gigantic fortresses, and was guided 
in my tortuous course by a very intelligent artisan, 
of advanced age, and broken constitution, who was 
climbing with difficulty to visit the great cemetery on 
the snmmi|:. I aeeompanicd him to the spot, which 
is certainly more beautifully situated than the cele¬ 
brated Pbre la Chaise; in summer this place must lie 
delightful—yon look down on the town with it.s two 
grand rivers, and numerons bridges, and its masses 
of houses mid fortifications—^turrets and spires. The 
cemetery is one vast garden* of roses, jessamine, 
honeysuckles, and flowers, which even at tliis season 
are beautiful; my jioor companion, Who was only a 
journeyman shoemaker, laid out at the gate the sum 
of eightpence, a large sum out of his scaiity earnings, 
to purchase some of the dried flowers called immor¬ 
telles, to ornament the grave of his only' child—the 
child of his old age, who had died three years ago; 
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he tied, unth trembling hands, the little crown of 
flowers to the wooden cross at the head of the grave, 
carefully pit^uig away the dead leaves, while the 
tears continued to drop on the ground, as he ran over 
the list of amiable and affectionate qualities of his 
lost son, with a pathos that dimmed my own eyes. 

“Ah, Sir,” said he, “ it is a sad thing that I can¬ 
not afford to buy this little bit of ground, and keep 
it sacred; at the end of the seven years that I have 
paid for, they will dig a spade into my poor child’s 
body and shovel him away to make room for others. 
The rich escape this, but <Aey have so many things to 
console them, and, after all, perhaps, they don’t know 
their blessings. ” 

My companion pointed out to me the modest tomb 
of poor Mouton Duvemet, who was shot here like 
Ncy, for aiding Buonaparte in ISl.'i; what made the 
case so deplorable, was that the General’s pardon 
arrived a few hours after his execution ; Louis XVIII. 
had always intended to grant it, but the Due de Cases 
had anticipated him, by dis[)atching orders by the 
telegraph; the Duke has never beeu quite forgiven 
for this act even by hia own [tarty. 

'tONFLUKNCE OF TIIF. RHONE AND THE SAONE. 

I do not know' when I have been more struck by 
natural objects, than in going down to the confluence of 
these two rivers, which although now almost within 
their natural boundaries, are still of imposing magni¬ 
tude ; the right bank of the right hand river (the 
Saone) is bordered by a ridge of high hills, almost 
mountains, dotted over with white houses and trees, 
and covered with vineyards, whose fonnaUty must iu 
summer be. conceah'd hy the foliage; the left bank of 
the other river spreads out in gentle undulations, till 
at the distance of almost a hundred miles, the view 
is bounded by the siiow-covered Al]is, with Mont 
Blanc still further oft’, towering over the nearer chain 
of mountains, and shining brilliantly in the purple 
rays of the setting sun. On turning myself round 
the view was almost Vqualfy imposing—the city of 
Lyons, a huge dark mass, wii h its houses, churches, 
and fortifications, piled up into the clouds. 

Tins district, by-the-by, seems rapidly passing back 
to tUc good old days of miracles and indulgences; the 
Freres Ignorantins are building themselves a gigantic 
convent on thg heights. 

AVIGNON. 

But now having completed my recollection# of the 
journey which 1 have been anxious to commit to 
paper lest they should fade away from my memory ; 
now let me attempt a description of the place 1 am 
in, which is well worthy of a better pen than mine. 

Avignon is situated at the junction of the Rhone, 
and has the reputation of a place of vast antiquity ; 
it was, ns you know, sold by Naples to Pope (Ele¬ 
ment VI., and was a residence of the succeeding 
Popes, or their deputies, till the year 1793, when it 
was seized by the French. It is curious how such 
an tmperium in impend could have existed so long. 
Lady Mary W. Montague took up her abode here, 
and describes tlic curious state of a town and small 
territory shut in witliiii another, with which it was 
not allowed to have the slightest commercial «'Oimec- 
tion. It is as if Chatham were held by a foreign 
jiowar, and compelled to depend on the resources to 
be procured by the river Medway. She contends 


that the w'hole town is subsequent to the Romans, 
and calls it Gothic; better authority is on the other 
side. She says that when she visited the town there 
were two hundred noble families iu it; among others 
the Dukes of Crillon and Guadagna (who, by-the- 
by, has a palace at Florence, where I am recom¬ 
mended to go, if it were only to see two of his jiic- 
tures by Salvator Rosa). “All the gentlemen,” 
say.s she, “ keep their lands in their own hands, and 
sell their corn, wine, and oil; their estates are uu- 
taxed, the Popes drawing no revenue from Avignon. 
The Vice-Legatc, who resides here, has a Court of 
Priests; and there are fourteen large convents. The 
town is so well situated for trade, and the silk so 
fine and jilentiful, thal if they were not curbed, they 
would certainly ruin Lyons; but, as they can sell 
none of their manufactures out of the w'alls, and the 
ladies here, ae everywhere, preferring foreign nianii- 
laetures, the tradespeople are very poor, and the 
shops ill-furnishe<l.” 

Well, “Nous avons change tout, ccla,” as the 
doctor says. These [icoplc arc now French : Lyons 
is not mined, but flourishing; and this town is going 
to destruction. Neither the old doy-in-lhe-nnutyer 
policy, nor its abolition, has had miieli to do with 
this ; blit time, the gi’ciit innovator, brought on the 
French Revolution, and the consequences have been 
spoli.vtion, destruction of cafiital, nun, and [icrma- 
nent distress. A century will be required to remedy 
(he mischief of that fatal event. 

Avignon has a curious history, and exhibits, per¬ 
haps, one of the strongest examples which can be ad¬ 
duced of the abuse of the Papal power. After uumerons 
vicissitudes, it passed into the liniids of the ('omits of 
Toulouse, descendants of Charlemagne hy the female 
side. Gne of these, Raimoiid VI., was sueeessrully 
invaded hy the Pope; and iu order to obtain the 
restitution of liis power, ho was obliged to snlnnit 
to apjiear before the Legate Milon without shoes or 
stockings, naked to the waist, and a cord round his 
neck, led by one man, and flogged on the bare back 
by another, and this while the Legati- was tranquilly 
at dinner, but it availed him nothing. The Pojie 
(probably disajipoiiited that he should have siilimitted 
to tlic indignity) still persisted in devastating his 
territon', excommunicated him as heretical in his 
ojiinions, destroyed his towns, and reduei'd him to 
the greatest distress. Rnimond died before the war 
was ended, Ilis son, who was not suspected of 
heresy, was, however, the««« of a heretic: it was all 
the same : Ids faiher had muddied the water—like 
the wolf and the lamb—so the Pope continued the 
war, and forced him at Inst to sign a treaty at Paris ; 
by which, on condition of being jiermitted to retain 
his estates, he agreed to jiay lt),t)t)() marks to the 
legate, 20(10 to the Abbey of Citeaux, 500 to (he 
Abbey of (’lervamx, 1000 to the Abbey of Grand 
Selve, and .'tOO to that of Belle Perche—all for (he 
yowl of his soul, as was specified in the treaty— 
besides tbc cession of part of his territory. It be¬ 
came afterwards united to France by various deaths 
and marriages ; again possessed by Counts of Tou¬ 
louse ; given again by France, without a shadow of 
right, to Pope (Gregory X.; seized by Louis XIV.; 
restored, seized again, restored again, and finally in¬ 
corporated with France during the first gush of the 
Revolution ; the miscreants who jirofaiied the sacred 
name of Liberty, committed atrocities so awful, that 
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after another feneration or two shall hare passed 
away, the best historian will not succeed in oh^ning 
credit when he narrates things which seem contrary 
to human nature and ahsolutely impossible. 

The town is a wonderful mass of ancient buildings, 
some llomnn, and some long before the Romans. 
It is surrounded by a picturesque drcumyallation, 
turretfed and hattlcmented in a style, which to me, 
who am ignorant of architecture, appears Moorish. 
There is at the top of a steep hill in the town the 
old palace of the Popes—a noble cathedral, a mag- 
nifieent tomb of Pope John XXII., and various other 
object s of great interest. A high rock which rises in the 
centre of the town, on which formerly stood a fortress 
which w'as presented by the town to Lady Montague, 
and which she turned into a Belvidere, is levelled at 
the top, and jtiit into an architectural form and used 
for a })nblic j»romenade. From this eminence you 
really do sec La Belle France. The view is delight¬ 
ful ; there are few spots in Europe presenting witliin 
the same space so many objects of physical and 
moral interest. Tlic lulls are covered with vines 
and oliics; almost a hundred miles of the noble 
rivers Rhone and Durance are visible. There are 
chateaux, castles (the words arc not synonimous, for 
the former might be (rnnslatcd manor-houses), ex¬ 
tensive meadows (so rare in France), ])ictnresque 
islands, gigantic mountains, Roman antiquities num¬ 
berless, and on the most inaccessible parts of the 
hills vast enclo.sures, fortified and eastcllated, the 
refuge of the diflerent parties during the horrid 
religious ei\il wars which desolated the country ages 
ago, each the scene of some heroic event, or interest¬ 
ing legend. In the distance, is seen the recess 
which holds the celebrated cave and fountain of 
Vaueluse, immortalised by Petrarch. I was not 
aware that any sjjot in France contained so many 
interesting objects in one roup tFceil. 

In coming down the river, yesterday, from Lyons, 
in the comfortable and well-managed steam-boat, 
which the junction of the two rivers allows to be 
now of considerable size, and what mav be called sea- 
boats, my ears were struck by the woreJs of command, 

“ Stop hare,” “Ease hare.” On asking the captain 
how he happened to have English engineers and sto¬ 
kers on board, he said, “ we French don’t like to 
trust ourselves to Frenchmen on these occasions; our 
countrymen make ton much noise, and don’t mind 
their business, whichSs a serious thing in a steam¬ 
boat ; these men do their work quietly, they have gone 
on ten years without a single accident, and the en¬ 
gines, which are English also, are as good as at first.” 

'I'hc right bank of the Rhone, all the way from 
Lynns to this place, is a long range of rocks almost 
perpendicular, and cultivated with vines to their sum¬ 
mits ; they arc so steep that the earth can only lie by 
building a wall every three feet, and thus making 
every mountain a flight of steps; a curious monu¬ 
ment of industry and perseverance. The famous 
Cote Rotie wine is produced liero. We passed a great 
many splendid suspension bridges, all new I was told 
witliin seven years, and of great magnitude. The 
river is here very broad and studded with islands, 
which have been taken advantage of, in some places, 
to diride the suspension bridge into two. The rocks 
of calcareous stone, on the right bank, are almost 
separated into portions by deep ravines; each has its 
white ribbon of a waterfall, whidi, in wet weather. 


becomes a torrent. Even at this season the view 
was very beautiful, and in summer must^he delight¬ 
ful. Were France generally like tliis I would concede 
to it the title of "la belle." 

The people, from all I could see and learn from 
the great numbers who came oS- hoard, are intensely 
poor and miserable, each man having just capital 
enough to make half a pair of scissors, no one can 
spare the other hal^ even as a loan, and there is no 
sufiicient inducement to make the rivet; the public 
vehicles, which we saw from the deck, were most 
contemptible; it was as if every man were the maker 
of the coach he drove. To-morrow we shall descend 
to Beaucairc, on the other side of the river, and from 
thence take the railroad to Nismes, come back to 
Beaucairc, and again cross to the left bank still 
lower down at Arles, which, 1 am told, is the riche.st 
spot out of Italy, in Roman and still more ancient re¬ 
mains. Seventy miles further and wc arrive at Mar¬ 
seilles. 

Marseilles, Dec. 2.1, 18-11. 

I believe it is the characteristic of savage countries 
that the women do the work, and the men jiass their 
time in dissolute idleness, alternating with war aus'i 
the chase. If this be a true definition, then for the 
last six weeks I have been traversing a country 
emphatically savage. My blood boils with indigna¬ 
tion at what we daily witness. The jioor women are 
absolutely old and withered—worn out luid cast 
n.si(le before they arc thirty. Women dig the ground, 
serve the masons with mortar and stones like brick¬ 
layers’ labourers with us. Women swee[) the streets, 
mend the roads, carry the manure to the fields on 
their backs, clean the horses, and cariy the sacks of 
com. Tlie men drive a cart, and smoke, and iday at 
dominoes, shoot birds and talk of killing Arabs and 
Englishmen. 

"To day 1 saw a man walking round the town with 
a tin measure and funnel, and his little wife stogger- 
ing by his side under a Jieavy barrel of (I suppose) 
wine, which he was retailing in the streets. Is this 
thing poIic6c ? pooh—" polissonne.” 

“ Out upon thee, hyjiocrite—’tis the moat and the 
beam,” you will say; and I do confess to have often 
expressed still louder condemnation of the cruel 
treatment of the workwomen employed by milliners 
and others in our own country. Mb. Fox, I re¬ 
member, when comparing the cruelties of Buona¬ 
parte with our own doings in India, used to close 
every stop of his sarcastic enumeration with, “ But 
this, I allow, is all on the other side of the Cape of 
Good Hope.” So I take refuge in the old adage, 
“ Dc non apparentibus et dc non existentibus eadem 
est ratio.” Thsse things are all out of sight and go 
for nothing.. Young anatomists, when performing 
experiments on the living animal, always mercifully 
begin by cutting the recurrent nerve, which deprives 
the poor creature of voice, and tlicn, of course, as he 
makes no noise he feels no piun!—^mute ns a fish; 
and who minds tearing a fish’s jaw to jiicccs with a 
hook, and smothering him in air i It is a great con¬ 
solation that the manteau-makers’ girls don’t cry out. 
If they did, indeed, I fear we should b« compelled to 
come to their assistance. How comfortable it is to 
discover a reason for keeping a quiet conscience. No 
doubt many of our cuthuisastic philanthropists—all 
whose enerpes are occupied as opponents of negro- 
slavery—^wul thank me for this suggestion. 
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My companions (some of whom were Americans, 
, who, by-the-by,*isit the Continent in great numbers) 
on seeing the wrwehed, withered, and squalid appear¬ 
ance of the attenuated women, exclaimed, that it was 
a country of resuadtatfd mummiea. Strange to say, 
some of these women, like the Indian squaw, seem 
to take a sort of pride in the exemption of the hus¬ 
band from degrading labour. Another proof that 
they are still uncivilised. 

The old lady at the hospital at Chalons gave me 
a piteous account of the slate of the lower closes in 
that neighbourhood. She spoke of the oppression of 
the women with tears, and of the total absence of 
religious feeling and morality among the men; but 
dwelt with emphatic eloquence on the intensely 
atrocious wickedness of the boys. She seemed to 
think that the youths from twelve to twenty were 
real incarnations of the devil. Her details were in¬ 
teresting, like all the black pages in the book of 
Nature, but they arc too long and too numerous to 
•be committed to paper. 

A Bishop of the French Church, and another eccle¬ 
siastic who was accompanying him for ordination to 
lloiai', afforded me much delightful conversation on 
Board the steam-boat. They agreed in the general 
depravity, but gave statistical and unanswerable 
proofs that it was steadily and rapidly diminishing, 
and that if the mania for war could be kept in check 
a little longer, there were great hopes of a substantial 
restoration of morality and respect for religion. One 
proof of this, indeed, was afforded at the moment. The 
men, who in another apartment of the boat, had been 
talking with the usual laxity upon such subjects, now 
listened respectfully and attentively to a long theo¬ 
logical controversy between the Bishop (or rather his 
companion, for the Bishop was not the leading orator) 
and myself, which I could neither avoid nor evade, 
and which ended as such controversies always end, 
yi each party retaining his own opinions. A few years 
ago, these men would have insulted both the speakers. 

One thing struck meVorcifily—the entire con¬ 
viction of all parties—including the »oAAo 1 who list¬ 
ened to ns, that a very short time would elapse before 
Queen Victoria would join the Houses of Lords and 
ComntBus (including the whole bench of Bishops) in 


a solemn recantation of the errors and heresies of 
Protestant delusion, and return to the bosom of the 
only tnie Church, and the protection of God’s Vice¬ 
gerent at Rome. There was such an abnegation of 
pride in the announcement, such a deep sense of 
gratitude to God, and such a genuine kindness in the 
feeling which rejoiced at the anticipated change, that 
had I not at once abandoned the hopeless task of 
rectifying their convictions, I could scarcely have pre- 
vailea on myself to destroy an illusion which evidently 
excited in a high degree their pious and jihilanthro- 
pic benevolence, and contributed largely to their 
happiness. 

Let me here venture a remark, that to return con¬ 
temptuous railing at dogmas, for the generous senti¬ 
ments thus expressed, may suit a hired controversial¬ 
ist, but is neither the conduct of a gentleman nor a 
Christian. 

Ou arrival at Beancairc the otlicr day, I was much 
surprised to find that a town celebrated all over 
Europe for its great fair, which equals that of Leip- 
sic, should be such a squalid and insignificant place, 
though more than a hundred thousand persons arc 
on that occasion lodged in tents, ''beyond what the 
beggarly town can accommodate. We hastened to leave 
the uninviting spot, and set off by railway to Nismes, 
(about twenty-five miles). There are great hopes 
that the French will ultimately become as punctual 
in their jmblic conveyances as the English, for the 
train started barely half an hour after the time fixed 
-—wonderful advance! 

The railway led through olive orchards; it is a 
most disagreeable and sombre-looking tree, the shape 
of a pollard-willow, with the top branches hollowed 
so as to expose all the fruit to the sun; the leaves are 
small and sparse—^white on the under side, and on the 
upper a dull leaden-blue green, altogether ugly enough, 
and being planted in straight rows did not add to 
their beauty; however, the country is assiduously 
cultivated, though with a soil apparently so sterile 
that were it a few degrees further to the north it 
would produce nothing. The people of this district 
would be excusable in worshipping the sun, for they 
owe everything to it; a great expanse of olive grounds 
was under water from the overflow of the Rhone. 


{To he continued). 
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I HATE sweet music ever when Fm sad. 

When I have mournful memories on my soul 
(Like ling’ring spots of Eden scatter’d through 
The desert wastes of this degenerate world). 

It seems an echo of the happy past 
And mocks me in my present misery! 

The wandering exile fram Helvetia’s land 
Becomes affected thus, when on his car 


The strains of native valleys fall and bring 
The recollections of his early home. 

Where once their melody was joy and peace. 

But now seems funeral kuell or doleful (Urge 
For some departed hours of happiness! 

Unto the sorrow’d heart a joyous air. 

First heard when life was like an op’ning rose. 
Brings melancholy musings and r^ets f 

W. 



PAST. PRESENT. AND FUTURE. 


BY A WIZARD OF THE WEST. 


Farewell, yes fiirewell! with the tear in my eye, 

I take my last leave, of my friend Forty-four ! 

It rendeth my heart, for to hid thee " good bye,” 
Alas! I shall never shake hands with thee more; 

I shall think of thee—^hear of thee—^read of thee— 
true. 

But see you, ah ! never, old fellow—^adieu! 

And thus, everj'year I grow oWer I lose 

A friend who for twelve montlw was always beside 
me. 

Who smiled on myself, and who fostered ray muse. 
And with health, fun, and frolic, had daily supplied 
me, 

Yet I sigh—so I should—^when I sadly remember. 
That he never survived the last day of December ! 

And then, in despite of myself, I must seek. 

An acquaintance with him who may be his suc¬ 
cessor. 

Whose first introduction is chilly, and bleak. 

Ay, e’en to the Queen, in her palace—God Hess her! 
Yet m duty, I’m bound to admit here, in rhyme. 

The coldness wears off in a very short time ! 

Dear old Forty Four ! eh, what “ larks ” we have had, 
What scenes we have witnessed, in hut and in 
castle. 

Now sober and serious—^now joyous and glad. 

From the peer to the peasant—^the lord to the 
vassal. 

We knew all their secrets, enjoyed all the fun; 

Was there ever a pleasanter season?—not one. 

Wern’t crowned heads as plenty as Jews in " Rag- 
fair”? 

We had Emperors, Monarchs, and Grand Dukes in 
dozens; 

There was Stuffinall here, Baron Suppitoff there, 

And Windsor, bhlcaguercd in fact by our cousinsl 
Having found out the “ difference essential ” no doubt, 
'Twixt the English roast-beef, and the German “ sour- 
krout. ” 

Didn’t Freddy of Prussia, come visit our Queen 7 
And boarded and lodged in her Majesty’s palace. 
Where he saw all the sights that were worth being 
seen. 

And bought lollypops for young Albert and Alice; 
Same time there were two or three splendid reviews. 
And a glorious " turn out ” of Ae Life Guards and 
Blues. 

Didn’t Saxony’s King just “ drop in ” for a while. 
To warm his jolly old nose down at Windsor ? 
Poor fellow he sported a “ shocking bad tile, ” 

And while he was there, tippled nothing but gin, 
Sir, 


The Prince, who they say is an excellent " feller, ” 
Has a capital stock of “ Old Tom ” in the cellar. 

But oh what a “sell" upon going away. 

He called all her “ Majesty’s servants ” around him, 
To some he gave snuff-boxes, brilliant and gay. 

To some diamond rings—But may furies confound 
him. 

Only think—^if it’s true, he’s for ever disgraced j 
The jewels he gave them were nothing but paste ! 

And didn’t the despot of Russia come o’er ? 

But the Queen wouldn’t have him at all as a 
lodger; 

For Nic ’mongst the fair, when in England befoVc, , 
Was always considered so “ artful a dodger,” 

”rwas feared he to whom gallivanting a trade ia. 
Might be fiirting away with the “Bedchamber 
Ladies!” 

'The “ King of the French ” was the next paid a visit 
To Britmn’s fair isle, with the Due de Nemours 
(Ilis trip was well etched, both by Landells and 
Phiz; it 

Does credit, indeed, to those artists of ours). 

The Queen didn’t come, ns bis Majesty thought her 
Too old to be knocking about on the water. 

But it was not the visits of Monarchs alone 

Tlmt made the last vear so remarkably jdeasant; ’ 
It helped to keep up tlic excitement, I own. 

Yet, we’ll have just ns mauj', perhaps, in the 
present. 

No, no ; there were many more things I could 
mention, « 

Which on the qui rive kej»t uji public attention. 

There were some things can ne’er‘•be forgotten, I 
swear— 

Except by those folk who don’t choose to re- 
* member— 

For instance, her Majesty’s visit to Blair, 

’Bout the middle, I think, or the end of Sep¬ 
tember ; * 

"Twas there that she clambered o’er mountain and 
heather. 

Nor cared a bawbee for the state of the weather. 

’Twos there that she donn’d the gay Tartan and 
snood; 

Danced a two-handed r^l with the “Laird oV' 
Glenlyon 

Strolled with Sandy M’Carra* through glen and 
through wood; “ 

Bought a shelty to ride (when the day wasn’t 
dry) on, 

* One of Lord Glenlyon’s silUn who had the hoiour of 
guiding her Majesty through die Higlilund foatneases. 
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Despite the remarks of a long-visaged crew 
^ Of Cantwells, 1(^ on by Sir Andrew Agnew. 

’Twns there, with a braw pair of buskins upon her. 
Ten miles of a day she thought nothing of 
walking ; 0 

She’d give the “ go by ” to her Maidens of Honour, 
And keep nj) with Albert when he’d be deer¬ 
stalking. 

’Twas there that, at night, just when going to bed, 
Slie'd “tak’ a wee draj)” of hot brotte, it is stud. 

And hadn’t we sights, too, surpassingly strange, 

III the (Mty, as well as the eouiitry ? Was ever 
The splendid display at the Royal Exchange 
Surpassed by an Eastern spectacle ? Never! 

To the age of Old Parr, if to live 1 be let. 

That gorgeous affair I shall never forget. 

But what shall we say of the new Lord Mayor’s Day, 
^ ’ Hoiit the Aldermen, Lumbermen, City Police, 

With the Councilmcn, Staflfmen, all looking so gay, 
jWbile the people were hissing like so many geese 
A^^or Lord Mayor Gibbs, who was pale in the face. 
Has he cleared iiji his most un-«cco««t-nble case ? 

Talk of Antony .sailing with Egypt’s fair Queen, 

In galleys of gold, down the Nile or the Cydnns, 
Mlicre the pride and the wealth of the Orient was 
seen. 

And all was luxurious, superb, and libid’nous ; 

But ’twas nothing, tlio’ all very fine in its way, 
t^ouipared with tile “row” on the Thames of that 
» day. 

Still ereejis on the year, dreary Autumn now comes ; 

Noieinber arrives—Hark! the heralds proclaim, 

“ Vietoria apjiroaches, sound trumpet.s,bent drums ! ” 
The welkin re-echoes the miicli beloved name ; 

Tl lere’s magic, there’s loyalty, witchery in it, 

For each head is nneoverPd in less than a minute. 

But where is she going ? Bidicvc me you’ll find 
’Tis to mix with her subjects without ostentation, 
TiCiniHe: pageantry, jioinp, and court splendour 
behind ; 

That’s the wjy to seeurc the warm hearts of a 
nation : 

AII.I surely if ever a monarch has been 
Adored by them all, ’tis our own darling QueenJ. 




^\t\i 0f X$45 


But lo! a new friend now appears, 
Oflfsjiring of six thousand years. 
Cold and frozen is his brow. 
Ice-lock’d are his tresses now ; 

But ere long a sunny thaw 
Shall unbend that frosty paw ; 

Soon the earth, now iron bound. 
Soil and pliant shall be found; 

And the. seed of vegetation 
Fructify tliroughout the nation; 
Wliolesome bread, and juicy meat. 
Shall the poor then have to cat. 
Hushed shall be the infant’s ery. 
Dried shall be Ibc widow’s eye; 

But tell me thou who thus inspires 
My joyous heart with such desires ; 
After all our woes—^Alas! 

Shall, oh ! shall this come to pass ? 


Mortal! every word you’ve spoken 
Of the future is a token, 

"Whilst I reign and am alive. 

That is during Forty-Fivk, 

Pence and plenty shall exist. 

Ruthless landlords must desist; 

Tenant now no longer pressed. 

Honestly will work Ids best, 

"With an interest in his farm, 

Il.a]ipy wife and ebildreu w'nrm. 
Harvest-home and safely made. 

Gladly will his rent be paid; 

Men at last now getting sense. 

Rally in their own defence. 

Party-spirit nearly dead. 

Faction now must hide its head. 

For the peojile yon will find, 

"Won’t remain fore\er blind. 

And, ns I have said before. 

Ere iny year of power’s o’er, 

Britain shall the Country be. 

Of Plenty, Peace, and Liberty! * 


Yes, Chatsworth, and Burleigh, and "Woburn, all 
Have thrown ojieu their doors to their well-heloved 
guest; 

And the ft^te, and the banquet, in castle and hall. 
Have attended her "progress” from eastward to 
west, 

Wnd many, Ob ! many long years may she live 
To enjoy all the pleasiwcs tins world can give! 

^nd thus ’twill be seen, mnee the allies were here, 

A time I should think now some thirty years past. 
We ne’er had so piany crowned heads in one year. 
And “ right royal sport ” as we had in the last. 
"Wlint wonder that 1 then should sorrow and sigh. 
When I think on those days now for ever gone by! 


MORTAL. 

Thrice happy day! when thus I hear 
Blest tidings of i.he coming year. 

SPIRIT. 

Mortal! now listen, I am well aware. 

What all your usages and customs are, 

’Tis New Year’s Day, a day on which I know, 
Girrs on your friends you’re anxious to bestow ; 

Say what you wish to give to him or her, 

And speak out boldly; be there no demur; 

I’ll grant them all—ay all—I will indeed, 

I’m all attention—prithee friend, proceed. 

* Oh that this may prove lo be a veracious propliet, and not 
one of those “jusijUng fiends, wfio keep the word of promise to 
the ear, but break it in the .sense. ” 
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MOIITVL. 

A tliousaiul tlmuks, kind pcnorons Forty Fivk, 
Thou surely art the frieiuiliest soul alive ; 

And tbougli you look so I'reezv as you do, 
ni ask a New Year's Gift for one or two, 

So first, ns I have ever loyal been. 

I’ll ask a jirosent for our royal Queen ; 

I’rny let ber bnve before tbe year be ended, 

A little- boy or p;irl—but wben you send it, 

(live to .Toiin Bull his “ Gift, ” a well filled jinrse. 
To ]iay tbe expenses of the “ young mi’s ” nurse, 
lie says of late, his laish is very low, ^ 

And ’tween ourselves—no wonder it is so. ^ 

There’s that confounded ineome tax you know, ( 
And * * * * oh! ) 

He looks in those grey whiskers such “ a guy, ” 

I’d give to Louis I’hi'Hipe some “ trieosian ” dye, 

'J'o Joinville's Prince the sword of Gen’ral Thumb, 
With which he'd strike the foes of Gallia dumb ; 

To A^ie of Bussin, some coiuiniscration. 

For the brave persecuted Polish nation. 

And as I have at heart my country’s weal. 

I’d give consistency to Bobert Peel, 

To his own * friends to act with less asperity, 

To friends and foes with little more sinccriti/. 

Give to liord Brough’m—^you’re able I suppose— 
Some jiotent charm to mesmerise his nose, 

Sboidd you th’ ingredients not exactly know. 

Get them compounded by Miss Mariineau I 
To Wellington, that paragon of men. 

Give a renewal of his life again. 

Death—even death, would fear to strike tbe blow. 
That lays Britannia’s, Europe’s, saviour low. 

As soon as England’s Lords and Commons let it— 
Give Irish Dan (I wish that he may get it!) 

All that he seems to wish for, that’s repale. 

With some good situations for the “ tail; ” 

* Young Engi.and, to wit 


Give poor Tom Steele—for he’s a jolly cock, 

A keg of whiskey, and a new blue |'Ock.— 

Give to “Ould” Ireland every thing, and more. 

And give Lord Ileyts’bury patience, I implore. 

Give to 'I'om Duncombe the “tribute'* he's to yet; 
Yc men of Finsbury have you shelved yonr “pet?” 
Give Graham a patent for vmealiny letters, 

And to Lord George an "Act” protecting betters. 
Give Father Mathew—good and pious man! 

Oh! give him all the assistance that you can. 

Teach Gibbs of Walbrook how to heep the pence, 
And give Lord Ellcnborough a leetle sense. 

Give- 

18 - 1 .'). 

Mortal, I cannot grant such gifts as these ; 

In fact you’ve asked impossibilities. 

"What! all those miracles in one short year ! 

For recollect that’s all my tenure here. 

I’ll surely keep old Wellington alive 
Until at least the end of Forty-fire ! 

As to the Queen, before my year's expired, . 

Tbe “little lady” ’ll have what you desired. 

But 'bout replenishing poor John Bull's tin, 

I can’t in eommon decency "give in.” * 

If people will have families, ’tis fair 

That they themselves should pay at least their share. 

I shouldn't mind it miieb, for once or twice. 

And would “come down” genteelly in a trice ; 

But to be “ blessing us ” at railroad sjieed, 

I can't stand that; 1 really can’t, indeed. 

Now I mual. hence. Be here the Seventh, my hearty. 
And we’ll make up a little Twelfth Night party. 

(Vanishes.) 

MORTAL. 

Well, he speaks warmly tho’ he looks so cold — 

May the New Year lie hn])py as the Old ! 

May (k)mmerce flourish—Agriculture thrive, 

And Peace the watchword be of Forty-five !!! . 


THE FICKLE LUTE. 


How comes it that beneath your touch 
My lute sings happy straius; 

But let me try- it ne’er so much, 

I ’ve nothing for my pains 
But elegies of woe ? 

Y^our fingers bid it speak of joy. 

Mine wake its chords to grief; 

You can its sadness all destroy, 

I cannot bring relief. 

Or any charm bestow! 

It wilt w.ail on when I essay 
Its merry tones to sing, 

I well remember that one day. 

Just upon Music’s wing, 

1 thought 1 had its mirth ; 


But it flew off and left behind * 

That melancholy trace, 

W'hich memory prints upon the mind, 

* And hope cannot efl'ace. 

Through all the breathing earth ! 

Oh! teach me, lady, to unbind 
The magic chains that keep 
My lute in bondage so unkind. 

Making its master weep 
In sadness o’er its chords; 

'fhere is one charm can make it gay. 

Can turn it from its woe. 

Can make its night most glorious day. 

And that you can bestow 
By one of love’s least words— 

YES. 




A IloYAi. Funeral used to be a grniul and S{demii 
pageant. Its iiiournfid splendour spoke to the 
irnagiiialioii. 'J'he rich prol'useuess of its trnfijiings 
of woe was euibleniatic, not so much of the rank and 
dignity of the deceased—for all worldly things are 
nothing, alike to the jtrince and the peasant, when 
laid in the cold arms of death—as of the vastness of 
the funereal train, of the inillious who nionrned— 
not perhaps the man or woman who had died, for of 
them they could know nothing, but the loss of one 
of the pillars of the regal throne, of one of that 
majestic line of kings and princes, the endiiranee of 
which is so bound up,in the affections of a loyal 
people. The English, as a race, have always been 
remarkable for their respect for the dead. It is one 
of their inanjr tiousehold virtues. Those domestic 
affections which reign without restniint during life, 
show themselves with equal power after death. The 


son n iio should neglect to bury his faiher would be 
disgraced in the estiniiilion of all, I be lowi'st ns well 
as the highest. Ko rank exenijits man or woman 
from this duty. M’heii, a short time since, the re¬ 
presentative of one of the most illn.sfI'ious ducal 
houses in the country was said to have refused to 
defray the charges for bis father’s funeral, be sank at 
once ‘ below contempt. A life of folly anil extrava¬ 
gance, of political tergiversation, of oppression 
towards the ])Oor, might be overlooked, but 
disrespect towards the memory of a deceased rela¬ 
tive stamjis a man, in tliis country at least, with 
infamy. The English feel an honest pride in regard 
to thwr funerals. They spare no expense: they tlis- 
daiii mean savings: they shrink from anything like 
a gunge of their respect. If there be a little osten¬ 
tation mixed up with their profuscucss, it is at least 
a faidt on the right side. They wish to do honour 
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to the dead: they do not calculate degrees of rela- 
tioushij), and open their jmrsc strings wide for an 
uncle, to close them when n second cousin dies. A 
funeral is with them a solemn pledge to the deceased. 
It is a compact with his sjnrit. It is unworldly in 
its nature. It is the last oflering of an affection 
wliicli yearns to be generous even in death. 

As with jtrivate, so with Uoy'al Funerals. The 
funerals of George the Fourth and of the Duke of 
York were scenes never to be forgotten. All that 
the decent gorgeousuess of inoumiug panoply could 
lend of awful solemnity to the last rites that were 
performed over the deceased monarch, was cast 
aromid the ceremony, to typify the grief of the 
nation at the departure of the Chief Magistrate of 
the empire. The funeral of his illustrious 
brother was on the same seale of magnificence. 
As mere spectacles they dwell in the memorv, 
but they were more. The solemn, slow, proces¬ 
sion: the troops, their glittering corslets loom¬ 
ing out of the darkness under the red glare of 
torelilight; their weapons and banners wrapt in the 
black insignia of woe : the hour of midnight, which 
invests even daily trifles with interest, lending a 
deeper awfulucss to the grand and imposing ceremo¬ 
nial in St. George’s chapel; and, above all, the ])re- 
sence of so many illustrious men ; of the dignitaries 
of the empire who hud been the companions of the 
deceased monarch in life, and had shared with him 
the cares of government; of the Knights of the 
Garter; of the Princes of the Blood Boynl: these 
were features which prevented those great celebra¬ 
tions from being hastily classed with mere exhibi¬ 
tions of human grandeur,—which rendered them 
BTUibols of the grave, earnest, dutifid character of 
the British race. 

Such were some of the Royal Funerals within the 
rhemory of us all. They were worthy manifesta- 
tiops of the public grief of a great nation. 

But, iu Urn ])reseut day, if we are to judge from a 
specimen still fresh in the memory, a change has 
come over the practice of royalty in this respect. 
The same spirit of petty economy wliich rumour says 
has found its way into royal palaces and curtailed 
the privileges of royal retainers, appears to have be¬ 
grudged a Royal Brincess the funeral honours so 
lavisldy awarded to others of her high race and 
lineage. It is to be hojted that the cireumsfaiices 
attending the funeral of the Princess Sophia of 
Gloucester are not ^to be regarded os the precedent 
for future royal obsequies. 

The situation of Royal Personages is by no means 
to be envied. Amidst all the sjileudours with which 
poor Immanity can be surrounded, tluy too often 
want all that can render life happy. They die, and 
even if they arc followed to the grave with external 
solemnities and the symbols of grief, they too often 
depart from the world witliout that spontaneous 
afteetion and sincere regi’ct which ore the only true 
honours that can he paid to the dead. Wliile alive, 
princes are the objects of selfish adoration : when 
dead, they are too often exposed to equally selfish 
neglect. Happily, they are insensible evermore to 
worldly joys or sorrows, or the picture, could they 
view it, would strike them with a cold horror that 
would make even the grave a paradise. 

The Pruiccss Sophia of Gloucester, during her 
short sojourn on the earth after her spirit had de¬ 


parted, might have received more of those formal 
nonoiws which beseem royal relations and loyal 
people. It was a circumstance remarked at the 
time, that although the Princess' (Kvd at an early * 
hour in the day, no intelligence of her decease coM 
have reached Windsor Castle, or the royal festivities 
would not have been, as they ci'rtaiuly were, con¬ 
tinued as usual on the sam^day. The Court News¬ 
man, in recording the proceedings of the royal j>arty, 
states that the arrangements for the dinner continued 
the same, and that her Majesty’s baud attended and 
played ns usual. Of course this would not have 
been the case, had the news of the death of so near 
a relative of the Queen been duly conveyed to the 
Palace. For, though the sudden cessation of all 
amusement, even of the most innocent and ordinary 
kind, on the occasion of death in a family, may be a 
jiracticc puritanical in its origin and spirit, yet it is 
the custom of the country, and the Court should, in 
its etiquettes, typify ns much ns possible sucli 
customs. 

But it is to the ceremonial attending the funeral, 
that our remarks are more esjveeially applied. 

A funeral procession is an act of great solemnity. 

In its charaeder it is a deep, deliberate expression of 
grief. In all ages men have associated with i( the, 
idea of a slow, sustained, eontinuous movement. 
Grief is in its nature stationary. The mind is ab¬ 
sorbed iu sympathetic suffering, and the body loves 
repose. It is with diflieulty that those who are 
overwhelmed with this species of woe can be brought 
to move at all. They cling to the mortal remains ; 
or, if not to the body, at least to the memoiy 
of the dead. If they are at length induced 
to move, there is a sober, subdued, decent action in 
all their stejis and gestures. A funeral proces-sion is 
ordy the same listless grief iu the surt of following 
the departed to the gruv e; and it has always 
jvartaken of the same geutle character. The in¬ 
stincts of humanity have givini rise to the custom. 

It prevails throughout the world. Tartars, even, do 
not gallop to a funeral,, nor do Laplanders skait 
to one. 

All Royal Funerals have been conducted on the 
same princijde. They have uniformly proceedeil,— 
be the distance what it might,—at a walking ))jice. 
Hours have been occnj)ied by the jmssage of the 
slow and meluneboly pageant li oiu the jilaee of death 
to the place of burial. No poni]) (if mourning has 
been considered too great, no time too much to oc- 
cujiy in the peregrination of the sable cavalc.ide. 
Night has been chosen as being the appropriate 
season fur sorrow: midnight has been tbe time of 
burial, as suggestive of awful thoughts, as the hour 
of the passage of night into day, and as typical of the 
passing of the spirit, blessed by tlie holy observances 
of religion, from darkness into light. All the acces¬ 
sories of the solemn scene were bom of gloomy 
thoughts—of pain, of blackness, and of death. i‘‘ 

How different was the ceremony of the intemicnt 
of the Princess Sophia, on the tenth of last month ! 

It was said to be what is cal^pd a " jirivate ” funeral. * 
Yet there was no character of privacy about it. Had 
it been “private, ’’ much that in our opinion tended 
to public scandal would have been hidden from view. 
But why should it be even “private?” Was there 
any cause disentitling the deceased to the usual marks 
of public respect ^ Was it because she passed a life 
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of unostentatious piety, of netive benerolence, and 
charity to all around her; because she did not fill the 
ear of the worl|l with the rumour of magnificent 
follies or monster improprieties ? Is secluded virtue 
•held of less accoT^it than open shameless vice '! 

Passing over the supposed privacy of the inter¬ 
ment, passing over the absence of any member of 
the Royal Family, that is to say, of the blood royal, 
either in the procession ir at the actual interment, 
passing these over as capable of justification on some 
obsolete plea of court etiquette, though always ob¬ 
noxious to the feelings’ of humanity,—^look at the 
mode ill which the mortal remains of the Princess 
were conveyed from Blackheath to Windsor. 

Tlie mournful cavalcade, it appears, left the fonner 
place at one o’clock, and proceeded at a slow pace to 
Paddington. It must have gone at the docent and 
seemly speed whch becomes a funeral procession, 
because it occupied nearly four hours and a half in 
aecomplishing a distance of little more than nine 
miles. So far all was well. But why go to 
I’addiiigton ? Still more, why to the Railway Sta¬ 
tion? That is not in the road from Windsor to 
lUiu'klieath. 

'JTbey went to Paddington, it seems, to avail them¬ 
selves of the railway 1 After coming nine miles with 
grave and stately paces, so slow and measured as 
seSreely to shake the noddiug plumes with which the 
hearse is dressed, suddenly the cofiin is hoisted upon 
a railway truck; the mourners, all veiled and shrouded, 
nun-like as they are, in deepest black, so that their 
faces are not visible, are first paraded at the station, 
and then handed like every-day first-class passengers 
into the railway carriages; and the whole disjecta 
manibra of the procession, which but a few minutes 
before was so solemn, so awful, so imposing—^boxed 
*lip in this I’iekford’s van style of conveyance—arc 
whirled down to Slough, at tlie rate of five-and-forty 
miles an hour! 

(’an anything be conceived less accordant with the 
feelings we bear towards the memory of the dead, or 
wiih those ideas of mournful, slow, and listless melan¬ 
choly, which are almost insejmrabjy associated with a 
funeral procession ? All continuity was broken—all 
the poetry of the solemn ceremonial utterly destroyed. 
Nay, it is with diflficidty that the sense of the ridicu¬ 
lous can be jirevented from arising. Such a disruption 
of custoffiary form shocks the feelings, and alarms 
the prejudices. Think of so sacred a duty as the 
funeral obsequies af the dead being hampered and 
interfered with, by calculations of station masters, 
and engine drivers, about up-trains aud down-trains! 
Suppose the procession—dispersed aud packed ups in 
this waj', like the properties and company of a travel¬ 
ling theatre—suppose after its having come from 
Blackheath to Paddington at two miles an hour, then 
being shot along the rail at forty—suppose, after this 
sudden change from woe at a slow movement to woe 
m a desperate hurry, that the whole affair had been 
lni||ught to a dead stop at some intermediate station, 
(o save the living members of the cavalcade from 
being suddenly hurried into eternity by a collision 1 
Ih«eems that between Ealii^ and Hanwell tlie down- 
trains arc obliged to run upon the up line, on account 
of repairs. What if, with the experience of the 
Beeston accident before our eyes, an up train had 
run into the special train and—horrible thought!— 
scath.-red the remains of the deceased Friuccss upon 


the roadway, or mingled them with the hiangled 
limbs of those who hi^ them in charge! 

This is by no means an improbaMc supposition ; 
but reject all such considerations, and still there is 
something revolting to the feelings in this mode of 
conveying the dead to their resting place. It would 
be btm enough in private life, in some case where 
economy was a duty to the survivors, but in 
the case of a Princess so nearly related to the Crown, 
it is unbearable, from its effect on public decency. 
Would a court sculptor, modelling a statue of grief, 
place her reclining in a railway carriage, with the 
windows U]) to keep out the strong draught of wind ? 

Arrived at Slough, the clumsy and unseeiuly pro¬ 
cess of shifting the hearse was gone thre.^gh once 
more, the mourners being detained nearly an hour 
while all the carriages were being moved olF the 
trucks, and the necessary arrangements made. And 
aU this vile niechanical biisitiess was accomplished in 
face of her Majesty’s troo])s, drawn up in solemn 
array. What an unnecessary and harsh contrast was 
this of the military with the peiu-efid and commercial! 
How unworthy the stern <lignity of )icrsonificd war, 
doing homage to deceased royalty with reversed arms 
and colours hung with black* to be standing for three- 
quarters of ail hour watching the wheezing and fum¬ 
ing of a discharged steam-engine, or the fussy energy 
of a score or so of undertakers’ men ! 

And now recommenced the solemn mockery of a 
funeral. Once on terra firma, decency and custoni 
resumed their sway. All the paraphernalia were un¬ 
folded, and paraded in solemn order along the road 
to Windsor. From livc-and-forty miles an hour they 
dropped down again to two. And thus tlie Ostenta¬ 
tious Sham entered Windsor, winding its tedious way 
by torchlight up to St. (leorge’s Ohapel. 

M’ithin tlu' chapel, just as much was done as was 
absolutely necessary, and could not be dispensed with ; 
no more. There was a close-cut, “ skimping ” air 
about tlie whole ceremonial. It seemed to say, “ A 
Princess has died ; and she must be buried ; but she 
is only a second or third cousin or so to the Crown, 
therefore we arc not very particular.” The character 
of the ceremony was quite consistent with th(‘ |ia(cli- 
work kind of locomotion by which the corpse had 
heen conveyed. It struck you more as being an act 
of enforced" duty than an oftcring of lov e. 'riie small 
sprinkling of liobility (two jicers) in the stalls, and 
the absence of all the great otlicers of the country, 
were singular facts. Why, too, was the time altered 
from 12 to !) ? 'J’lic solemn and aftectiiig seriice 
of our church sanctifies even the naked sellishuess 
of a ]iarish fnner.al; and it threw a halo of 
holiness ovc'r the scanty obseijnies of this dejiarted 
Princess. That, at least, could not be curtailed. 
But all the re.st e\jiressed a want of that do¬ 
mestic, household spirit of reverence for the dead 
which marks the British character. It must have heeu 
a deep humiliation to that amiable and excellent 
lady, the C’ountess of Gainsborough, to be there in 
the prominent jiosition of chief mourner. That 
very fact, though justified by precedent, w'as a so¬ 
lemn mockery. What was she to the deceased 
Princess ? Were there even ties of personal grati¬ 
tude or afliection to bind her to the memory of the 
departed? No; she was a stranger to her house¬ 
hold, and almost to her person. She was “ ap¬ 
pointed to the office-^-shc was a mourner by power 
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of attorney. Was there no blood relation of the 
deceased who would pay her the last sad honour ? 
Of all that prolific family, springing from the hoary- 
headed monarch who in life was such a pattern of 
the domestic virtues, was there not one Prince who 
would look into his cousin’s grave before it closed 
for ever ? Who represented the Royal Family on the 
occasion ? A stranger—a stranger at least in blood, 
not, happily, in the hearts of the people—Prince 
Albert, who has already endeared himself to the 
English nation by the example he sets as a husband 
and father j he could leave nis home and family to 
pay the solemn tribute of respect to Her Majesty’s 
relation. Yet, by a strange fatality, even his at¬ 
tendance was almost a mockery, because he had no 
direct tie of blood with the deceased. MTiere was the 
Duke of Cambridge ? 


It is unnwessaiy, we hope, to add that no reflec¬ 
tion is here intended on our beloved Sovereign. Cus¬ 
tom has long excluded her sex frojn attendance at 
funerals; and in the case of royalty there are many 
other reasons justifying absence. Juut when gazing' 
on the fine features of the Marquis of Exeter, as 
he stood in his stall by the side of the Prince as a 
Knight of the Garter, one could not help the reflec¬ 
tion—"Had your great*imcestor, Ceail, been the 
adviser of his great mistress, Elizabeth, on such a 
solemn occasion, he would have better understood 
the hearts of the English people than to have allowed 
his Sovereign to have appeared to participate in any 
proceeding that seemed like disrespect to a deceased 
relation.’’ Elizabeth, with all her economy and sordid 
love of money, would never have closet! her purse¬ 
strings to such a claim. 


THE ORPHAN GIRL. 
BY JAMES BRUTON. 


I. 

For us it was a sorry day 
When our poor mother died ; 

For we were turned from home away. 
And scattered far and wide. 

Father took to drinking then. 

And everything went wrong ; 

With wirked and with horrid men 
He spent the whole day long. 

II. 

For rent behind that we did owe 
The landlord came one day; 

We had it not to give, and so 
He sold our goods away. 

With sister, hardly three years old. 

We wandered from the town. 

And under hedges from the cold 
At night we crouched us down. 

III. 

To see my sister droop her head 
It was a sight most sad 

Her cheek ctbw pale, she asked for bread. 
But braau could not be hod. 

My brother could not bear to see 
Of want a sister die; 

So forth with fearful thoughts went he. 
When darkness veiled the sky. 


IV. 

He met a rich man in his course— 

In vain he told his talc ; 

And gold at last he got by force. 

When tears and jiraj'crs did fail. 

He hastened to the town away— 

His spoil exchanged for bread; 

Then hied him back to where we lay— 
But sister then was dead! 

V. 

They placed her in the churchyard lone. 
And told us not to weep. 

I know her grave—it has no stone— 
But daisies o’er it creep. 

Since then I have been sisterless. 

By wnnt%nd anguish wrung ; 

Yet oft I Heaven’s mercy bless 
For taking her so young. 


My brother for the theft was ta’en. 

All sod, and worn, and pale ; 

Upon his limbs they put i chain. 

And thrust him luto gaol. 

That rich man swore his life away ; 

He was too bad to live. 

They hung him—and, oh, God! I pray 
That rich man’s heart iorgive. 




Rino ! Tug! Strain ! put out your force—^make your 
sIpcTvs crack with the fibrv twists of the old bell 
rope; ha! a merry peal! "Send it forth yet clearer 
—^yet louder—^yet quicker! Swing, men, like bound¬ 
ing balls, to the cn(is of the switching, jerkiti^ ropes! 
Hark to the tumult in the belfry; every inch of 
mctol is thrilling, quivering; little bells and big bells 
are leaping and whirling like mad things; sending 
forth turner and further, and quicker and quicker, 
‘ VOL. IV. 


the rattling clang of their merriment. Keep them 
to it, men ! No flinching; never mind stiff arms and 
aching legs to-morrow. Tell the world that it is 
Christmas Eve. Shout it into the world’s ear. Make 
it hear; make it acknowledge the tidings. Ha 1 a 
et merrier peal. No rest now, not a moment’s. But 
y-am^y—Home—^where the fire is leaping and 
roaring as merrily as the bells, and where the steam 
of Christinas fare is rich and luscious j where games 
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arc going on, and laughter and long stories, and kiss¬ 
ing under the mistletoe —all that will come in good 
time. But now the bells ! the bells! 

There, a lusty pull! Ha! ten yards up the steeple 
you would be deafened. To it again ! Many a nme 
off is that peal heard ringing and jangling through the 
frosty air. To it again! Ye are not ringing alone. Tlic 
old tower is not chiming a solo when other old towers 
are mute. Not a bit of it. It is but one in the concert 
of the bells. In every steeple, in every tower through¬ 
out the land, arc ropes jerking, and bells swinging, and 
a rattling chorus pealing aloft. Make your bells then 
give jolly tongue. None of your tinklings. A clang 
—a roaring brazen clang—thundering from dancing 
bell-metal, from iron tongues wagging faster tlian 
women’s. Hush! well! that was a volley of sound. 
Again, and louder too, and clearer! The very stones 
are quivering; the old stones, hewn by chisels of tl)g 
Saxons; the vast oaken beams are trembling lilm 
willow wands. Hurra! the very birds are frightened 
amongst the ivy, and cower and shiver os at a^ 
earthquake. 

Ring then stoutly—merrily! Greet Christmas I 

The wolves howl at midnight; they pay a sort of 
beastly worship to the lone hour^ is &eir carni¬ 
val, and when midnight comes uplra wild deserts, and 
lonely woods, and siowy defilf^ where wolves are| 
there ascends to the^ieavens th$ir long echoing howl; 
sometimes loudly heard by shuddering travellers, 
ringing in the quiet silence of the night, sometimes 
blending with the upraised voices of the waters and 
the winds! 

But midnight is not everywhere at. once. Round 
spins the earth on its whirling axis; and the solemn 
hour—most sombre ot the four-and-twenty sisters— 
walks around the globe, from land to land, from con¬ 
tinent to continent; and, as she posses she hears the 
wolves sending up their accustomed cry. Across the 
wildernesses of Asia and America, from the banks of 
one great ocean to those of another, goes the cry; 
loud when midnight passes over the land. From east 
to west it echoes; travelling over mountain choina 
and unknown woods. As it dies away in one king¬ 
dom it rises in the next. From river to river, from 
hill to hill, it journeys on; forests and ravines pass 
it from one to another. It is as if one hu^ ghostly 
wolf were the attendant of midnight, ana with her 
passed over the globe, raising in every savage pimtg 
its cry to proclaim the advent of its mistress. 

And so doth Christmas come—jolly Christmas !- 
But merry bells herald him—not Wolfish bowlings. 
In how many lands is he thus welcomed ? The swift 
earth whirls—the hours move in their endless pro¬ 
cession ; and, os the Christmas hour comes by, the 
bells lift up their voices. All over Europe rides the 
brazen welcome. From dty to city, from village to 
village, ascend the notes that tell of Christmas 
coming. A skirting river stays thr dominion of a > 
language ; and anarrow sea,or er6a an imag^ary line, 
telk the frontiers of its neighbour’s power; but bells 
rin^ a common tongue, m need of interpreters for 
their pealing. Hark to the summons telhng people 
to rejoice and be glad in the coming mirthfm time; 
it approaches from the east and goes to the west. It 
passes over kingdoms and islands. It is heard in due 
time by distant dwellers in colonics. Wherever civi¬ 
lisation exists the herald docs not apeak in vain. 
In fortified places, far away in India, bells ring, and 


soldiers think of home. Amid the cotton and the 
coffee groves of Southern AmericiC, bells ring and 
lanters think of home. In loneljfj islands in the sea, 
ells ring and settlers think of h6me. Even at the 
Antipodes, bells ring and exiles and guilt-stained 
men think of home! Think of home! Ay, and 
of old, happy, innocent ^mes. When that jieal was 
rung from the church tower of their native jilacc ; 
and when they listened gleefully, for they knew full 
well what was coming, and remembered—a long 
stretch for children’s memories—what happened lost 
Christmas, and thought how vast a time had passed 
since then. Yes, Christmas bells do all this. To 
many there ore sad tones in their merriment, but 
softly, sweetly sad, awakening old feelings, old loves, 
old hopes, old memories; sad, but healthful to think on. 

Then ring, ring, I sa^ ! Christmas is at the gate, 
would ye be churlish m your welcome ? Swell the 
uproarious clang echoing through the heavens as the 
hour advonceth; bear tdoft the joyous burden of the 
sound till the thin air be musical; till every breeze 
come laden with the harmony; till the einliraeiiig, 
pervading atmosphere be quivering with the notes of 
Christmas hells! 

There is a hall of the spirits ot the seasons^ 1’lierc 
Spring, Summer,-Autumn, Wintior, nlternate 
reign. Tliey sit upon four thrones, but the throiu* of 
eaim in turn is the highest; they wield four scejitres, 
but the sceptre of eai;h is in turn the most potent. 

The hall of the seasons is a silent shadowy place, 
but not dim or mournful. Who can tell its djinen- 
sions ; they shift and change; or what are its walls 
or its roof; they shift and change also, it is an aerial, 
phantom place, indistinct to mortal eye, .sutninoifing 
up vague ideas, not to be grasped by mortal mind. , 

And yet it seemeth when Spring .sittellrupon the 
high throne and smileth on her sisters, that (he hall 
is most light, and the mind becomes more hoficful— 
Spring is busy on her tlirone. From out the shadowy 
halo which surrounds her, go forth mysterious iii- 
flnenccs, subtle vivifying emanations, and lo! th er 
the world the torpid eaath revives, the deadlike roots 
and seeds feel the spell, and green fibres come forth 
from the cold earth and woo the sun ! And the hall 
of the seasons is now brilliant with warm gushes of 
light, and round it are seen springing forth, ^elf-form¬ 
ing from the shadowy expanse which stretches heyoiul 
it, all sorts of lovely, and pure, and good creations ; 
things of animal life and vegctitble life; a blended 
phantom picture of the annual rejiroduetion of the 
animated things of our world; and, while the hiisy 
8(fcne is weaving, there is renewed hope, and energy, 
and patience, for toil or suffering, springing from the 
mystic charms of Spring! 

But her reign is over, and lo ! Summer is on the 
high throne. Bright, dazzlingly bright is now the hall. 
Full of strength and burning passion, tuul teeming 
fancies, and wishes, and desires, is now the Quetm. 
She inherits the fruits of her sister’s labours, /a. 
sound—faint, but still to be heard—wavers in the hall. 
It is an echo from the world; an echo of abounding 
life and busy enjoymentall creation is now thrillfflg 
with the most perfect existence, and not an insect 
flutters its wings in the sunbeam, but the tiny sound 
is blended in the low, but deep stridn, which proclaims 
Summer in the Hall of the Seasons! 

It is Autumn’s turn! She assumes the high 
throne. The bright light dims, the busy Inun waxes 
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faint; the hall It'comes more and more shadowy and 
undefined, and p^e vapours circle round the droop- 
•ing queen. She weaveth not busy spells like Spring, 
nor nurseth great passions like Summer. She seemeth 
faint, yet not sickly; resting, but not idle. The low 
echo from the world bec^eth low apace, until it is 
heard no more. Nature is sinking asleep. Clouds 
close round the Queen of Autumn. 

And then cometh Winter —a serene and majestic 
shadow. No smile is upon her lips, and her robes 
are dark and sombre. The hall is still more gloomy; 
cold clouds flodt in within its precincts, hut rays of 
ruddier light than yet glanced through them, tficker 
on the features of the sisters. The Queen of Winter 
is sorrowful, for she hath seen her sister pine and 
fade away; she sits in gloom, hut all at once a smile 
comes upon her dark face. For Autumn, from out 
her circlet of pale clouds, whispers that she is not 
dead but resting, and joyous Spring saith that her 
sister speaketh true. A ruddier gleam of light than 
yet sparkled in the hall, gleams forth, and a low 
ifiiumur floats hy. Have the tinge of Christmas 
fires, and the hum of Christmas bells, in truth, 
reached the Hall of the Seasons ? 

Jhe Queen of Winter'stretches forth her wand. 
Instant fly towards her joyous spirits, spirits of good 
wishes, and hopes, and thoughts. Winter has heard 
that Autumn is not dead; that Spring will again come, 
bringing with it cheerful hopes, happy visions, re¬ 
viving aspirations. And shall not the world, too, 
hear the glad message ; shall it not, too, be taught 
that the bright hour will always come again; that the 
rnKiig power is good, and that mutual wishes for hap- 
jpiness, and joyful recognitions of worth, and hearty 
lows of friendship, are pleasant to those who look 
down upon this sphere ? Assuredly—^Yes. So the 
Winter Queen again waves her wand, and away fly 
the good spirits on their good mission, to calm afflic¬ 
tion, to prompt awakening, and to reward tried virtue 
and worth. 

And ns they bend their rnfiid fl^ht over the king¬ 
doms of the earth they hear tlie sweet chiming of 
the bells. Some fly to lonely houses; some to sliips 
at sea; some to populous cities. But, always min¬ 
gling nn4 making sweet harmony with the rustic of 
their wings, conies floating, in silver cadence—the 
pealing chimes of the Christmas bells! 

Then ring, my nfen, for Christmas. A hallowed 
sound is that of the Christmas chimes 1 

The mighty heart of London heat to its core with 
the warm tide of Christmas feeling. Its pouriflg 
swarms greeted each other merrily in the streets. 
Snug parties assembled in warm chambers. Hardy 
evergreens—the flowers of winter—clustered from 
ceilings and over windows, mocking, with their rich 
warm green, the cold white of falling snow. 

Christmas-eve came on. A biting frost had pre- 
vffllcd during the day, but with the evening tlicrc was 
a change. A feathery fall of snow flakes lighted 
silently on the city. In the great thoroughfares the 
silbw was speedily trampled into slushy mud, churned 
by thousands of paddling feet. In more unfrequented 
places—in haughty, silent, west-end squares and 
terraces—^it yet lay Vhitening the flag-stones ; the 
traces of a stray passenger, marked in brown foot¬ 
marks, upon the pavement, like the print in the 
sand which terrified Robinson Crusoe. 

To BucS a street the legend proceeds. 


There are footstepson the pnvemcnt,andvoices. You 
can hardly hear the former, for they are light, and the 
snow is too wet to crackle under foot; but the latter 
are shrill and plaintive. A boy and a girl are 
passing. The boy is a mere urchin; the girl who 
holds his hand is tiis sister, and ten years his senior. 
Are they passing along to a Christmas dinner ? If 
so, hurry, hurry—shelter is pleasant to-night. Alas I 
no. No one has bid them to a feast, and they have 
not the means to provide one for themselves. Shel¬ 
ter ! The street is almost os good ns their fireless 
dwelling ; walking, at all events, keeps the blood in 
circulation. But theirs was more a totter than a 
walk. Sometimes the girl leaned heavily upon her 
little brother for support, or stopped and supported 
herself against the area Tailings ; then her brother 
looked up wistfully in her face. It was a poor, tliin 
face—^very thin, but still siniliug, with a faint, tear¬ 
ful smile—and then, again, becoming as sweetly and 
placidly exunposed. There was little beauty of fea¬ 
ture, perhaps ; but oh, what their evjiression told! 
modesty—resignation—cheerful good-hearted ness— 
beaming love for all things pure and good. But the 
death-light of hectic fever looked out from the eyes, 
and consumption was throned in that blood-red spot, 
seeming ns though painted on the paper-white cheek. 
What a night for disease to be abroad in! The girl 
was thinly clad, too ; the worn, threadbare shawl, 
closely drawn round her, showed the emaciation of 
her form, and she shivered violently, for the soaking 
snow was fast oozing through her worn-out shoes. 
The boy was ns poorly clad ; hut there was neatness 
in the jiovcrty—touching neatness. A faded pocket- 
handkerchief was tastily tied round his neck, anil, as 
he held his sister’s hand, he tried to chafe and warm 
her long, thin, trembling fingers. 

“ Do you think, Emmy, we shall get that sixpence 
to-night? I am so hungry.” 

“ Oh, yes, dear; yes. Are you very hungrv, 
Charley?” 

“ Oh, yes—no. If wc don’t get it, you know, wc 
can’t help it. I must wait.” 

“ Oh, God! oh, God!” exclaimed the girl, “ for a 
loaf of bread!” 

And as she spoke the clang of a merry chime came 
ringing through the snow, and a burst of light 
gleamed ruddily from a warm parlour opposite. 

“ Emmy, Emmy, don’t talk so; we—we’ll have 
better times, wc will. I am sorry I said that 1 was 
hungry ; only you know it is Christmas time, and I 
thought of the old dinners at grandfatlier’.s.” 

The girl suddenly stoppc'd, and looked steadfastly 
on her brother, llrawing him to herseltj she said, 
slowly and solemnly— 

“ Charley, what will you do when I am gone ?” 

The boy'looked curiously into his sister’s face. 

"When I die, Cliarley?” she added. 

His lips moved, and then, bursting into a passion 
of tears, he hid his face in his sister’s bosom, and 
cried violently. 

She bent over him, and put her thin arms round 
his neck, and they remained motionless. 

And all the while the snow was falling, and the 
merry Christmas bells were ringing. 

“ Emmy,” said the child, “ why do you speak so ? 
You don’t mean it.” 

The girl shook her head, and drew her brother still 
closer to her. 
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“ You arc worn out, sister, and tired and nervous. 
You worked so hard—oh! so hard—all last sum¬ 
mer, and all through the autumn and the winter, and 
never went out because you had a cough; and you 
said you were afraid. And then you lived so hard ; 
only bread, and not enough of that; for you always 
malic me take my share, and most of your own, too. 
And then, sister, you did not go to bed for the lost 
three nights, but worked so hard to finish the 
flowers for the lady’s dress. Oh! I saw yon, when 
you thought that 1 was sleeping, crying over the satin 
yon were embroidering; and so you are worn out; 
and that makes yon think of snch things. Is it not 
that ? Do, tell me, sister Emmy ?” 

It was a child who thus spoke, but a child of po¬ 
verty and hardship; and such have no childliood. 
Theirs is a melancholy precocity. Their situation 
makes them caleulate and think. A great man has 
remarked, that at an age when the child of the rich 
man cares for nothing but a gaudy toy, the child of 
the ()Oor thinks of household management, and the 
jn'ices of what it eats, and by what it is warmed. 
Most melancholy ! but most true ! 

“ Why did you not let me go alone for the 
money, sister ? I am old enough to go through the 
streets alone; and you should have tried to get some 
sleep. 

“ It is too cold to .sleep,” she replied, shivering. 
“ (Ionic, Charley, conic.” 

But her poor limbs, frozen and cramped, tottered 
umler her. She grew sick and faint, and leaned 
Iieavily on her brother. 

“ Charley,” she said in a low tone, “ Dear 
tflinrley”- 

The sentence was drowned by the rattle of a car¬ 
riage. Down it came, whirling along the street; its 
lanijis gleaming through the ihlling snow like fiery 
eyes, and llie cliamjiing and snorting of the horses 
almost drowning the rattle of their trapfiings. 
Within the carriage, reclining in all the luxuriaiiee of 
vehet and silk, wliieli yielded to the slightest motion 
of the figure, like masses of eider down, snt a lady and 
a gi'iitloraau. She was young and beautiful, her fair 
forehead crowned with diamonds; and the slim out¬ 
line of her form set off robes rich with the skill of em¬ 
broidery, and gorgeous with satin and lace. She 
turned affectionately to her husband, who sat beside 
her- 

“ (ileorge,” she said, “ I do long for the light;— 
yon have not seen my dress yet.” ' 

“ Indeed, but I have, vain one,” he replied in a tone 
of fond reproach. 

“ Imjiossible, or yon would have praised it more. 
The embroidery is so beautiful, so very beautiful; 
and it was done by one person in three days. I 
could not have believed it, but my maid said it was 
true. I should have thought it a w'Cek’s very, very 
hard work.” 

“ But it was done in three days.”, 

” Yes! What are you thinking of,' that yon look 
so grave ?” 

“ Of (he poor girl who wasted l«r strength for 
three days, to make a dress sufficiently gay for a gay 
dinner-party. Three days’, probably three nights’ 
toil. How should you like that, Adeline, yourself? ” 

“ Now, George, don’t be foolish. There arc crea¬ 
tures, you know, who do these sort of things—it is 
their business; they are paid, and—and”- 


“ Paid for wasting health, and ^esight, and life 
itself, in weary vidls, that our Igives may outstrip 
each other in gauas and gewgaws^ at heartless balls* 
and banquets.” 

" George, George,” said-the young wife, “ you ne¬ 
ver spoke so to me before and the tears stood in 
the lustrous eyes of Lady Adeline. 

” I did not reproach you, dearest; you arc thought¬ 
less, not cruel.’^ 

“ No, no, George; not cruel.” 

There was a pause. The husband spoke first:— 

“ Here we are at his lordship’s. Be gay, and look 
your best. Do justice to my choice, Adeline,” he 
said fondly. 

She tapped him on the check—laughed—the little 
cloud passed away—she was os radiant in her smiles 
as ever. 

A sudden drawing up, a swing of the coach upon 
its springs, the thundering echoes of a footman’s 
rap, the blaze of lights as the wide ytortals were 
thrown open by liveried lacqueys, and Lady Adeline 
stepped lightly from the carriage. * 

Emma and her brother were close to her. The 
exhausted girl was only prevented from falling by the 
nearly ns wearied child ; but as the brilliant form.of 
the lady, visible in the stream of light from the ojien 
doorway, met her eye, she murmured in Charley’s 
ear, “ The embroidery! there is the dress 1 embroi¬ 
dered.” 

The boy turned quickly round to look, and for a 
moment withdrawing his support in the action, his 
fainting sister sunk heavily to the earth, and lay out¬ 
stretched uj)on the snowy pavement. ' 

An e.\clamation from the boy, a faint shriek o^ 
horror from Lady Adeline as she stood ujton the 
doorway, and then with instinctive feeling turned and 
stooped to raise the poor embroidress, nud then the 
voice of her husband :— 

” The j»oor girl has fainted. Hush ! 1 will take 

care of her. Go in, dearest Adeline ; you will catch 
cold. There, away !” • 

These sounds lasted but for a moment; they 
passed like a dream, and the next moment the Lady 
Adeline stood the centre of a gorgeous group of la¬ 
dies ; while soft music murmured, and brigjit lights 
flashed aroimd. 

It was a high banquet; rich were the wines and 
meats, soft the music, and brilRant the wit which 
sparkled around. But the Lady Adeline heeded not 
such attractions; she was wTupt and silent. The 
iiAage of the fainting girl and the snowy night rose 
in her soul, and the fcsth’c scene around became dim 
and indistinct, for she looked at it through tears. 
She longed for silence, for solitude, for self-commu¬ 
nion ; and seizing the first opportunity of withdraw¬ 
ing, she escaped from the brilliant circle, and tlircw 
herself upon a couch-to think. 

Every object of luxury, every refinement of 4K, 
,snrrounded her. She gazed upon the beautiful in 
every shape. All that could tempt the eye—that 
could delight the touchr"that could excite, and,*ht 
the same time, satisfy the imagination—^were there. 
She gazed upon them all, and thought of the snowy 
pavement, the ill-clad girl, and Ifer terrified brother; 
and all the time the chime of bells from distant 
steeples came faintly and subdued upon the ear. 

who shall say that there is not a subtle, good, 
working influence in Christmas time ? That good 
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spirits may not then exult, and bad spirits shrink be¬ 
fore its power? Come all ye sprites of good thoughts, 
and hopes, and ^'ishrs—despatclied by the Winter 
*(iuecn, in her great joy when her sister Autumn 
whispered, “ I am not dead ! ” and her sister Spring, 
“ I shall again reign! to your mission all the 
world over; lurk in secr^ corners of hearts; dive 
deep into souls; help the good germ to expand; 
make manifest all the pure, and bright, and exalted 
longings, and tendencies, and aspirations, enshrined 
in our humanity! 

The eyes of the Lady Adeline rested upon a sta¬ 
tue which stood beside the couch whereon she lay. 
It was a priceless gem of Grecian art. It might have 
represented the household divinity of an Athenian 
]toet; and for centuries it had been enshrined in the 
marble halls of an Ihilian merchant prince. The se¬ 
rene purity and bright majesty of the ancient art 
were typified in its fhnltlcss outline. The sculptor, 
burning with the sunny poetry of his laud, had con¬ 
jured it into deathless marble. 

The lady looked long and eagerly on the Greek- 
created figure; but yet ever and anon were its pro- 
jiorlious hidden by a shadowy vision which rose be- 
twecj^. There was the worn shawl instead of the 
auti(|<ie robe, the faded bonnet instead of the antique 
hciul-dress; and, most wonderful cliange still, the 
niec'k, care-worn, pallid face, instead of the severely 
grand classic countenance. Lady Adeline was loatii 
to break the spell, and banish the vision ; she gave 
herself up to its influenec, and lo! the marble statue 
seemed to melt away, and in its jdace stood the image 
of the dying girl slic had seen stretched upon the 
pkvement. 

, Oh! most poetic, most noble was the chiselled 
marble, and high the thoughts of him who framed it; 
witching was ils iiiduenee—a S])ell to bend the soul to 
Art-worsbij). The very chasteness of poetry pervaded 
it, the dignity of purity, the ideal of grace. In the 
figure which took its place, that ideal was wanting. 
lA'aturi's and outline were no longer faultless; but 
at the moment when they •became so, features and 
outline sunk into insignificance. Expression, then, 
wrought the charm ; resignation, meek hope, yearn¬ 
ing love; the stamp of a most heroic fortitude rising 
in the spirit os energy waned in the boily ; a glance, 
a look wliich spoke of sufferings endured, of duty 
accomplished, and of purity preserved through all. 
And let such a scBl be impressed on human face, and 
oh I how vain become the triumphs of art; how 
puerile the mere harmony of feature—^the mere 
wavy grace of outluie. Then it is beauty and gran¬ 
deur of soul, not of form, we have to do with. 
There must Art stop, and reverently incline j—for 
when such an image is traced, its sculptor is its 
God ! 

The fonn of the girl stood before the lady. It 
bent its eyes sadly, but not reproachfully, upon her. 
^tlow tliin were these poor checks ? How white and 
worn and wasted the taper fingers clasped upon the 
bosom ! As the lady gazed, every thing around her, 
^except that one figure, speared to become dim and 
confused, and gr^ually to disappear in vacancy— 
till all was dark and troubled, save the moveless 
phantom statue. * 

At length it, too, moved; and as it waved its thin 
arms on high, a voice rose up in the Indy’s soul— 
a voice solemn and harmonious; it was not heard. 


but felt ; and it stirred the very depths of her 
being. 

“ Look, and listen, and learn,” said the voice. 

The girl moved W arms, and beckoned. Soon 
emerging from the vacant darkness, came gliding 
shadowy troops of girls like her who called them. 
Pale, and wan, and worn ghosts they were. The 
merrincss of youth was quenched upon their fea¬ 
tures ; their faces were young, but their looks were 
old. They wore no ghostly drapery, no white wind¬ 
ing sheets ; their raiment was that of life, such as 
is seen in streets and chambers, and this made their 
corpse-faces still more ghastly. And the silent troop 
of ghosts glided round the chamber, and formed an 
awful circle about the lady. She gazed in awe and 
terror. But, like their leader, their looks were sad, 
but not wicked. Some were there with fair forms 
bent and crooked by long and unnatural hours of 
w’ork ; others moved gropingly, for their bright eyes 
wore quenched for ever, and their sight wrested from 
them by weary nightly vigils. All were shrinilc and 
emaciated, as though they had been born and reared 
in dark dungeon places. No stamp of health, no 
trace of embrowning sun-beam, or iivsh renovating 
breeze, was ujion their faces; but, written on all— 
not ill human, but in nature’s characters—was the 
legend—“ Victims to Vanity.” 

And the voice again sjioke in Lady Adeline’s 
heart:— 

“ Woman, behold your sisters—flesh of your flesh, 
and blood of your blood j see what you, and such 
as you, make them! ” 

The lady groaned in very anguish of soid. She 
would have spoken. 

“ Hush! ” said the voice, “ I know what you 
would say: yet, again behold! ” 

The darkness which shrouded in the scene opened 
—the phantom groups separated, anil flew right and 
left, and the lady looked wistfully upon a dim 
troubled light which shone before her, and tbnmgb 
which could be faintly distinguished outlines of 
moving forms. These became more and more de¬ 
fined, assumed regidarity and substance and ineaniiig, 
and at length a hving picture was preseutod to J.ady 
Adeline. 

Its materials were simple—a bare, almost uufuv- 
uished room, with two human figures. It was a 
small chamber with a sloping root^—a garret. ’I'hc 
plastered walls were stained hito a thousand fan¬ 
tastic shapes by oozing damp, and here and there 
the plaster had crumbled away, leaiiug naked to 
the sight an unsightly array of mouldering lath-wood. 
A fire-place was in one corner, and around the hearth 
lay one or two simple cooking vessels j but the ^re 
was extinguished, and the little pile of grey ashes 
left within the grate w'as cold and sparkless. One 
window—a little aperture of two panes—admitted 
light in the day-time; and on the narrow sill, in 
company with one or two books and pens and ink, 
was a little flower-pot, containing a few faded violets. 
A table of common deal, two dilapidated choirs, a 
chest or two, and a bed uncurtained and most scantily 
furnished with necessary drapery, formed the furni¬ 
ture of the apartment. But all was scrupulously 
clean; not a cobweb hung upon the dank walls; 
not a speck of dust blackened furniture or floor. It 
was night; and by the light of a small candle—the 
flame of which wavered and flickered ns draughts 
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and eddies of cold wind blew through the room—a 
girl sat stooping over needlework. The light was 
dim and inconstant. She pressed her eyes with her 
fingers, and then bent resolutely down to her task. 
Sometimes a shiver ran through her, and an excla¬ 
mation wrung by the pinching cold escaped her; 
but the complaint took no form of words. Her 
white fingers moved with unnatural dexterity, and as 
she laboured, flowers of gayest hues grew from her 
handiwork upon the glittering satin she was em¬ 
broidering. A boy sat upon a stool by her, gazing 
into her mce, and sometimes laying his head upon 
her lap. 

It seemed to be the girl whose image had dis¬ 
placed the Grecian statue, and Lady Adeline turned 
cpiickly to look for her; but no—^there she stood 
still, and seemed to view her other self with a faint 
smile. 

A sound of bells come upon the night wind— 
Oue—two—^threc! 

“ Three o’clock,” said the boy. “Do, sister—^won’t 
you go to bed ? it is so late, and you are so tired; 
this is the third night you have sat up.” 

“Prciscntly, Charley, presently; but you see I 
must first finish the flower.” 

“ That is the eighty-fourth. How much will you 
get for embroidering all these ?” 

“ Sixpence,” * said the girl. 

" Oh, but if the lady knew how you were pmd she 
wouldn’t think these flowers adorned her.” 

“ Hush, foolish,” said his sister, “ the lady knows 
notliing of ns ; we are bom to toil, and we must do 
our duty. Perhaps if we were grand and rich, we, 
too, should forget that there arc poor and struggling 
in the world, as well as others do now.” 

A sharp fit of coughing interrupted her. 

“ It is nothing,” she said, when it passed away, 
“ don’t be frightened, Charley, it does not hurt me 
now, it oidy makes me faint and weak; but I think 
I am getting better than I was,” 

Alas! those eyes flashing with inward fever, the 
hectic plague-spot on the cheek, the feet and limbs so 
cold and clammy, did they not tell a talc to make the 
demon of eonsumption smile with a ghastly con¬ 
sciousness of its power and its wiles. 

“ Perhaps spme time I may get to the country, 
Charley, and that would make me quite well.” 

She spoke this with a smile of hope, but her heart 
sunk when she said it. 

“ It’s a long time, Emmy, since wc saw green trees 
and walked on green grass ; Oh ! how 'Ijrou used to 
play with me then, and laugh, and sing, and how 
happy we used to be. Do you remember, Emmy 1 ” 

“Yes,” said the girl, in a choking voice. 

“ We have been here since father and mother died 
—a long sad time.” 

The boy spoke in a tone of melancholy sweetness, 
and his sister liid her face in her hands. 

“Oh, Emmy,” he continued, “could I not.ido 
anything—anything to help you. Yon are weoimg 
yourself out. Yon arc killing yourself by inches in 
this dark hole. You have no l^ght or food; nothing 
but work, irork, work!” 

The girl raised her head, and said, in a solemn 
tone— 

“ Charley, you must never forget me—^yonr poor 
sister.” 

* Fact—See a recent Police Report. 


“ Forget you!” said the boy. 

“Yes, you will have a long—oh;Pl hop, a happy 
life. I have done for you an a pqar girl could, and^ 
you have been a peat comfort to me, cWley. You' 
nave been a good boy. You are a good boy. You 
have not repined and fretted when we were cold and 
hungry ; and you have be^eved me when I said that 
at Iwt there would be a recompense for dl.” 

“ Oh, yes, yes,” sobbed the boy, “ for you—espe¬ 
cially for you. Oh, you are a good angel; you never 
murmured ; you ever endured. You kept me from 
thinking wicked thoughts—ay, Emmy,’^ said the 
child, his voice assuming a particular expression, and 
his eyes gleaming through their tears; “ ay, Emmy, 
and when I was Itungry, and cold, and wretched, you 
kept me from thieviim in the streets !” 

“ God be praised! God be praised!” exclaimed 
the girl; “ be a brave boy ; die first; better to die 
young, honest, than live old—a thief I” 

“ Yes, yes, cried the child, “ I will think of you 
when I am tempted; and when I think of you I never 
can do wrong! ’ 

She drew him fondly to her and kissed liis fore¬ 
head. There was a pause. 

“ I am getting idle,” the girl said at length.^ 

She addressed herself again to her work. The 
boy remained with his face hid in her lap. 

Busily plied that ceaseless needle—rich the orna¬ 
ments that rose under its creative power. The 
child sobbed at intervals, and then sank into a 
deep sleep, his head still reclining on his sister’s 
knees. 

The low moaning of the wind, the dash of the 
sleeted rain against the window, the rustling of the 
rich satin, and an occasional shivering moan of cold, 
were the only sounds that broke the silence. 

Four o’clock i Still glanced the needle throtigh 
the rich stuflP before the embroideress; only now and 
then were her aching eyeballs pressed by her trem¬ 
bling hand. The cliild still slept. She looked glad 
of it. But weariness was fast overcoming her^ 
Long she seemed to strivengainst it; but nature can¬ 
not be utterly set at nought. Her hands falU'rcd ; 
her head sunk on her bosom; it was lifted with a 
start, again to sink; and at length a gradual stupor¬ 
like sleep came over her, and she rernmned mo¬ 
tionless. 

As her hand strayed in its last mechanical move¬ 
ment, the chimes of five o’clock M^re heard on the 
wind. 

The picture became dim, clouds and vapours grew 
befoss it, the outline became confused, and the 
shadowy vision passed away. 

“ And in what is the guerdon of this toil—this 
godlike endurance ?” said the lady, with streaming 


eyes. 

“ In Death!” said the voice in her soul. 

“Death!” it was repeated by the phantoms 
around. Gathering in a circle, their thin lipsw 
moved, and seemed to gibber forth " Death!” The 
sound came rolling out of the darkness, “ Death !”— 
it murmured in the air, “ Dqath!” 

Oh, horrible I but, more horrible yet, the rustle of 
the satin dress seemed to repeat “ Death !”^ Evciy 
cunningly-wrought flower which gefhmed it turned 
into a pallid, dying girl’s face, or into the semblance 
of a fleshlesB skull; and the faces and the skulls all 
spoke together, and made up an awful choni|^with 
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thoTritts around, and the voice within of “ Death, 
deatlT -ath!”* 

, ; The Lady Aliclinc started up. The spell was 
broken—the vision gone ! Around her were gilded 
saloons, gay with mirrors, and paintings, and rich 
draperies, and beside her the Grecian statue, ma¬ 
jestic in its spotless marblfe. 

A face was close to her, and an arm upon hers. It 
was her husband^ 

" lleavens ! what a dream! George, George, 
come near me! ” 

“ You arc excited, dearest. Hush! let them not 
o1)sen*e it. I see it all. I watched the impression 
the ]>oor girl made upon you. I was delighted to 
see it. Come wnth me; I have ascertained her ad¬ 
dress from her brother; she would go nowhere but 
to her oAvn poor home. I said I would follow to re¬ 
lieve her; will you go with me ? ” 

“Oh, yes, yes! with my whole soul!” 

In five minutes the splendid equipage was dashing 
through the snowy streets, rapidly approaching a low 
ftiid deiisely-crowded quarter of the Great City; and 
on tlie way Aileline told her husband her dream. 

Le.iviiig tlic carriage in a narrow street, they pro¬ 
ceeded through others still narrower. The white 
srtow hiul heen trampled into mud, a chilling wet 
wind blew in gusts, and foot passengers well muffled 
up made for shelter as fast as possible; still there 
were syin])toms of the festive season around. From 
iiueurtaiued windows came streams of light, and 
through half-opened doors issued harsh music and 
rude sounds of merriment. It was coarse, ribald, 
sqiiietimes drunken mirth, but it was mirth, for all 
tlial. Now and then the shrill sound of children’s 
• noises, screaTiiiug an unmusical carol, came piercingly 
down the slreet; and again it was answered by the 
d('ej> gridf voice of a half tipsy man returning home 
in a jolly mood, with the echoes of the song he had 
last heanl, and the catch he had last joined in 
ringing in his head. 

The Lady .Adeline and her husband at length 
stopped at a battered, mud-^ncrusted door, and, after 
hesitating a moment, jtushud it open, and ascended 
the stairea.se. It was a work of some peril for 
strangers. In many ]daces the bannisters had been 
broken mlf, jvrobably turned into firewood by^ some 
free-anil-easy lodger; and there was onlvtlic light 
of a wasted fliekeigng tallow candle, the wick half 
drowned in its own grease, to show the |lippery foot¬ 
ing. The walls were streaming with damji, and 
traced over with hundreds of uncouth figures, and 
villanous scrawls in chalk and charcoal. Yet amid 
all this discomfort mid wretchedness there was still 
an attempt made to pn^ the due offering to the fes¬ 
tive time. Over the tin sconce ift which the caudle 
lliekereil, and from which the melted grease hung 
like bunches of icicles, there was nailed to the wall a 
Ijrnueh of mistletoe. Somewhere about a dozen fa- 
imlies, large and small, inlmbitcd this domicile ; and 
as the visitors passed each landing-place they heard 
ipuiids of uproarious jollity echoing from within. 

At Icngtii they reached the top of the house. A 
faint ligbt'issuet^from a closed door opposite. They 
stood and listened. There was a low choking sound 
witbiu, as of a cfiild’s sobs; in a moment it was 
drowned by the slang chorus of a drinking song 
roared out below. 

The door was unsecured by latch or lock; so they 


pushed it open and entered. Lady Adeline st^ed 
back, and uttered an exclamation of surprise and 
horror. There was the chamber she saw in the 
dream—the bed, the table, the chairs, and the occu¬ 
pants, the boy and the girl. 

She was stretched upon the wretched bed, still 
wrapped in the wet shawl she had worn during the 
evening. Her needles and thread, and little articles 
of her craft, lay unheeded upon the table. The boy 
was kneeling W the bed, and his sister’s face was 
towards his. There was a calm smile upon the fea¬ 
tures ; one hand rested upon her brother’s forehead, 
and the other was clasped in both of his. The can¬ 
dle, ahhost sunk in its socket, faintly showed the 
scene, and in its changing hght the features of the 
girl seemed to move and quiver, but they did neither. 

The new-comers advanced rcverentlyand noiselessly. 

Emmy, Emmy ! sister, sister!’’ cried the chilu ; 
'*one word more, Emmy—one last word!” 

The chorus of the drinking-song heard through the 
open door was the onty reply. 

He chafed the hand he held in his mildly. 

**'She will soon be better; it is only a faint. She 
fainted to-day already.” 

Adeline was deeply affected. 

“ My poor boy,’* said her husband. 

“ Ah! have you come ? I thought you would ; 
you looked so kind,” said the boy. And then resum¬ 
ing with a broken voice, but speaking very fast- 

“ She lay down when we got home, and looked at 
me a long time without speaking; only she clasped my 
hand; and hers was—oh! so wet and cold. And at last 
she said, ‘ Charley, be a brave, good boy; don’t for¬ 
get me, youi^ poot sister Emmy; kiss me.’ And I 
kissed her. And then she put one hand on my 
brow, and I took the other in my own, and she 
smiled and closed her eyes. She has fainted, she is 
so weak. Poor sister 1” 

The visitors stooped over the outstretched girl, and 
felt her forehead and her hands. Cold—cold! dead! 

With streaming eyes Adeline tried to unclasp the 
lifeless hand locked in the boy’s. The poor dead 
fingers had already stiffened. It seemed sacrilege to 
unlock the clasp. At length she succeeded. The 
boy broke into loud lamentations : it seemed as if he 
felt the last bond broken between his sister and him¬ 
self. She was gone—gone for ever! 

The lady crossed the thin arms upon the bosom, 
and, stooping over the still smiUng face, reverently 
kissed the brow of the dead nccdlc-girl. 

An hour afterwards the poor child, weakened with 
want of food and rest, had cried himself to sleeji. 
But it was not in the lonely garret with his sister’s 
corpse, but in a rich bed, in a silken-enrtaiued cham¬ 
ber, and watched by the Lady Adeline, who hung 
over his couch, and tended him like a mother. 

Her husband was there too, and they spoke in 
whispers of the dead sister. 

“Ay,” he said, and he drew his wife towards 
him; “ this will he a really eventful Christmas, Ade¬ 
line. It has read you a great lesson. You have 
seen the end of a noble heart; but it has its great 
reward—meek, firm, pure, loving heart! Wherever 
there are such—whatever blood they may beat with 
—^whatever creed they may trust in—they will be the 
champions and the chosen of their kind—or the very 
nameof justice is a mockery, and cvcrypure.and bright, 
and ennobling aspiration of humanity a living lie!” 




It was a dark and ancient room 
In which old Jasper sat alone ; 

Within, the smi had never shone : 

But Jasper was cheerful amid the gloom. 

As a light that bumeth in a tomb. 

*' Ha! ha!” he chuckled, and rubbed his hands ; 
“ The sunshine that the ripple bears 
Casteth its colour on the sands. 

As yellow as harvest ears ; 

And why are wc young, or why are we old. 

If we sec not our sunshine turn to gold ? ” 

There was an opening of the door ; 

" Timely thou pomest, son, in sooth”— 

(He spuce unto a fair-ltaired youth. 

Whose years were scarce a score) ;— 


Come, sit thee down, and sit thee near; 

I have that to whisper in thine ear 
Which—or my hopes will do me wrong— 
Shall not be a secret long. 

Thou kuowest Master Barton ? Well; 
That he is rich I need not tell; 

That he hatli honey in many a cell. 

Such honey as the summer bees 
Gathered in the Hesperides. 

But Philip, my son, thqp hast been blind : 
Of Master Barton’s is there aught 
Thou hast not seen, or hast not sought, 
Wliich is for thee designed ? ” " 

The young man took a moment’s thought. 
But It entered not his mind. 
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“ Your pardon. Sir j ought sought or seen! 
You ore merry ; I guess not what you mean.” 

“ Pshaw!” cried old Jasper, peevishly, 

“ Thou const not sec a star in the sky. 

If downward thou wilt bend thine eye. 

Its shadow, thaAfrolics in the water. 

Is marvel enough for thee, I wot; 

Say, Mistress ^ice host thou forgot, 

And is she not his daughter?” 

There was a something in Philip’s eyes— 

It was not wouder or amprisc ; 

And yet it made his brows to rise. 

The old man gazes on the boy, 

And well he sees it is not joy. 

As slow his son replies ;— 

” What words of my poor speech can raise 
A fitting tribute to her praise ? 

She is indeed a lovely maid 
As ever grew to womanhood ; 

I$ut is more worthy to be woo’d 
By one who, when against her weighed. 

Is held ns virtuous and good. 

Be his the prize whom schools refine, 

111 whom all nobler virtues shine ; ' 

I dure not hope it may be mine.” 

“ I see,” cried his father, “ and well I see ; 
'riie tale has been often told; 

There was a maiden of low degree. 

And—but the story’s old:— 

’Twas a quaiut play made out of a song. 

1 saw it jiresented, and it jiassed ; 

Ilow love is deep, and the hill is steep; 

How love is strong, and reason is wrong; 

And tlie old man's outwitted at last. 

But, oh ! false wretch! that wouldst to me 
Make thy humility thy plea! 

Thou durst not liope! well, then, refer 
Thy fears, hope’s ^uuterports, to lier. 

Thou durst not hope ! thou mcan'st, I ween. 
Thou fearest lest thy hopes be seen. 

Wherefore that face of blank dismay ? 

•Have I not seen before to-day, 

A traveller on a crooked way ? 

Hear me Twelve years my memory dates. 
Since a good ship, from Genoa’s port, 

(Would it had been the tempest’s sport. 
Wrecked in the fell Gibraltar straits !) , 

Sailed hither, bringing with her one. 

By woe and bankruptcy undone. 

Carlo Uberti was his name. 

He sought me; urged a piteous claim 
Of former merchanmse consigned; 

(Weak fool! to think within his mind, 

Wlio eats the fruit must love the rind). 

I was the fool. His story wrought 
Upon my heart—his child he brought— 

A little tender, touching thing, 

A summer cheek, an eye of spring. 

What more to move me could he bring ? 

My house received him and his child ; 

Tlic father wept, the daughter smiled; 

Thus, like a fool, was I beguiled. 

He died. What more ? The child remiuns ; 
JJfhc child whom I have fostered still; 


And how does she requite my pains. 

My care repay, my hopes fulfil ? 

And thou, would’st thou, of simple wit. 

Lure a poor sparrow to the sill. 

And frame a cage, and cherish it. 

As though its russet feathers vied 
With birds, the sun’s adopted pride. 

Of scarlet plumage, golden-dyed ? 

Thou lov'st this Julia; spare the lie 
That rises in thee to deny. 

What thy check tells me, and thine eye.” 

Philip stood mute, abashed ; nor durst 
Meet Jasper’s taunting glance at first ; 

For he was timid ; had been nursed 
U)ion a mother’s breast forlorn. 

And rear’d at pious knees pray’r-worn. 

Oft blest with tears, in tones that spoke 
Through sighs that more than langu.age spoke ; 
And all the mother had been shed 
Upon his y'onng and thoughtful head ; 

Tic was in union with the dead. 

Wherefore his gentle aspect took 
(llis nature being hers) her look, 
lls patient softness, mild and sweet; 

A home for sun-bright candour meet. 

Too pure a dwelling for deceit. 

And so upon his knees he fell 
Entrcatingly, hands clasped, and said, 

” I have been rash, I know it well; 

Yet blame on me alone be laid,— 

On me alone ; if we have loved”— 

“ Yc are two fools,” cried Jasper, moved 
To laughter ; “ ye have both done wrong ; 

And now for pardon would yc sue ? 

First to do ill, and next to rue. 

Is to tie knots in censure’s thong, 

Tlien beg exemption from its smart. 

Rise, boy of an ignoble heart! 

Groveller, against ambition proof. 

Dreamer of visions weak and vain ; 

Content with straw will thatch his roof. 

When Enterprise has seized the groin : 

Be thou the latter of the twain. 

Seek Mistress Alice, and transfer 
Thy vows to Julia, unto her.” 

“ O, Sir, it cannot be undone; 

Look not so sternly on your son ; 

The holy priest hath made us one.” 

Never was cheek so sudden blanched 
As Jasper’s ; never withering curse 
Restrained, throat-stnmgled ere ’twas launched. 
As tliat which, bursting as it dies, 

Tlirows u]i its fire into his eyes. 

** Thou licst, boy ; those words recal; 

I'liy priest at the confessional. 

If thou speak’st falsely, shall apply 
His absolution to the lie ; 

If thou speak’st truly, priest nor Pope, 

With dispensation sealed and signed. 

Can give thee joy, or peace, or hope. 

Or cheer thy heart, or clear thy mind.” 
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He flnng him from his feet—" Begone ; 

Leave me ; I will— must be alone.” 

The youth confounded and dismayed 
By wrath to violence betrayed. 

Ills father silently obeyed. 

’Twas well; for Nature had been loth 
To hear the deep and fearful oath. 

With which, upon his impious knees. 

The aged man his vengeance arms ; 

It was an oath the blood to freeze. 

Blit Jaajter’s blood it warms. 

JASPER SEEKS VENGEANCE. 

What noise, wliat uproar in the street ? 

What wide-diffusing rumour fleet. 

Hath brought those thousand gathered feet ? 

At Jasper’s house the people stand. 

Awaiting something yet unknown ; 

Anxiety on everj’^ hrad. 

In every gesture, look, and tone ; 

Wliilc one the other doth beseech 
“ What news ? ” “ The matter?” and while each 
Hates all inquisitiveness shown. 

In neighbour’s nudge, or twitch, or speech. 
Because unsatisfied his own. 

But if w'itliout this dizzying din, 

There is sufficing cause within : 

Sin working w’ith imputed sin. 

Behold ! two men, alert, yet grim. 

Of onlercd face, and strong of limb. 

And active deeds, not idle words. 

Bind Pbilijfs passive arms with curds; 

And a young girl, ])oor, strenuous thing! 

(flings to the youth, and still must cling ; 

And rails on every saint to save, 

And man to hear, and Heaven to spare, 

IIow vain, how bootless, though she rave ! 
Blessings are won by prayer. 

" (rood friends, in God’s name list to me ; 

If you will set my husband free. 

My life and all my soul is worth. 

Thanks endless, and from this day forth. 

Slave’s service till my dying day, 

Caimot—^you must not say me nay— 

The deed of graciousness repay.” 

Then with slieer hopelessness possest. 

By the two faces blank and dense, % 

Her heart ceased throbbing, and the sense 
Of life went from her vacant breast. 

And she was carried thence 
Gently, by one of those rude men. 

Who was not in his function there. 

And whom doth yonder room contain ? 

Him whose cold heart and heated brain 
Have wrought this wickedness amain— 

Old Jasper; and, with trembling knees. 

And rheumy eyes, and palsied hands. 

One, whom fourscore hath cursed with these. 
Before old Jasper stands. 

So old is he who speaks, ’tis well 
That, having such a tale to tell. 

He is so old, and weak, and here ; 

For even his voice too shrill and clear 
Bings in the startled Jasper’s ear. 


Master, I dare not do this thing} 

’ Tis poison added to the sting t 
Of Death, who soon will fold me round. 

And leave my body in the ground. 

Thoughts have come on me unaware, 
Thoughts unsolicited hy prayer. 

The Ifttle lad ; I see him nfw; 

’ Twas the first time his pretty brow 
Was ever bent by sorrow^ s stress; 

His blessed mother, as 1 guess. 

Who was oil grace and beavcuUncss, 

Had told him 1 was like to die-” 

" Yet, Kirke, good Kirke,” but Jasper’s eye 
And teeth tight-clenched with malice fell. 
Suit not with soft persuasion well; 

“ Hast thou not promised ? would’st begone 
From what wc have struck hands uj)on ? ” 

But Kirke took up his former strain : 

“ The httle lad; 1 see him now ; 

How did he tend me—soothe my pain. 

And bring me cooling drink, and how 
For hours and hours watch by iny side— 
Would ’twere God’s pleasure I had died 1 
I have done sin for you, but this-” 

“ The holy book hath had thy kiss,” 

Cried Jasper; “ and to be forsworn, 

Better that thou had’st ne’er been bom. 
Thou’rt outcast by thine own consent; 

An oath when broken is nut sprent ; 

But with a curse of Heaven rc-knit; 

For angels have attested it. 

Dost thou forget, dost thou regard 
What I have pledged—that rich reward 
Wliich hath been, during fifty years. 

The texture of thy hopes and fears. 

Which makes thee lord of time, with power. 
Blithe, sprightly as a paramour. 

To turn to pleasure every hoiu* ? ” 

He had deemed it strange, who had beheld : 
Nature, which in Kirke’s breast had swelled. 
At once his avarice expelled: 

And his eyes glimmered, and his face. 
Expanding, put on hideous grace. 

His palm in Jasper’s coyly slid , 

Told he would do ns he was bid: 
lie sighed, and said, “ 1 am content.” 
Jasjier knew well his implement. 

And had him fast; and forth they went. 

The senseless girl, as still as stone. 

Is tended by a household crone. 

And Philip to his fate is goife. 

Fast bound, ’twixt the two keepers led. 

None see upon him guilt or dread. 

For on his breast his face is bowed. 

Passing through the fissured crowd ; 

Whose eyes the following twain engage : 
Never were seen such types of age ; 

Jasper collected, cold, severe, 

Kirke past the consciousness of fear. 

His hearing numbed, his eye-sight blear— 
Filled, as it seemed, with many woes; 

The people bless him os he goes. 

Yet ne’er was bosom vainly crossed; 
Mistaken blessings ore not lost: 
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Pious intention sanctifies 
What^ its object Heaven denies. 

But how is this ? Old Brooke abroad! 

Like to a drover witli a goad. 

Who pricks a beast along the road, 

Following his stn, the gentle youth 
Whom thejf have bound in felon guise! 

W^ this is wonder, shame and ruth. 

Here is a sight for eyes! 

Who can explmn what this should mean I 
Sight like to this was never seen: 

Each asks, but none replies. 

So oil drive onward; all are bent 
To know the cause and its event; 

All press along the sultry way. 

As each for his own welfare strove ; 

Wliile casements fraught with life above 
Give it a look of holiday. 

The multitude with heaving sway. 

The sun-motes dallying with the dust, 

Which is as full of warmth as they; 

Who would not take the scene on trust 7 
Had Philip's face been rais’d, I ween. 

It had not looked so piy a scene. 

And they are come to the Guildhall, 

And silence on the crowd doth fall, 

Silence as at a funeral 

For a moment. Cancelled is the hush. 

And rude the clamour and the crush. 

When they behold a narrow slit. 

Which sideways only will admit 
One singly ; and the cautious door. 

Having received its destined five. 

Sharp closes, and will have no more. 

How with the parties do they strive. 
Face-flushed, whose crown-surmounted staves. 
Held transverse, he is bold who braves! 

“ Back ! turbulent, disloyal knaves! ” 

Cries the head door-keeper in heat; 

“ Seek yc committal to the Fleet ?” 

JASPER FINDS VENGEANCE. 

And now before his Worship stands 
Philip; and they unloose his bands. 

Aloft, of sage head, slow to err. 

The J nsticc sits in gown of fur; 

Beneath, a solemn officer. 

Who lifts his sudden lids, and then • 
Again to his assiduous pen. 

“ How, Master Brooke, ” ^c Justice cries. 

At first distrustful of his eyes, 

“ I'oii here ! Your son, too, in this wise! 

What should this mean? How should this be?” 

“ Mny’t please your Worship, ask not me; 

My faithful servant, standing by. 

He will depose”——An usher straight 
Hands Kirke the sgered book to kiss ; 

While, with a bitter emphasis. 

Sighs Jasper, '* Blest had been niy fate 
To die; tot) long I live, and late. 

Since it hath come to this !” 

And staying speech, as though perforce. 

Folds hands. Let justice tc^e its course. 


Then Kirke heaves up his voice to tell 
A tale which he had conned too well; 

No lesson had he wont to spell. 

Which, when *twas learn’d, and turned to deed. 
Gained brave broad pieces for its meed. 

" May’t please you, my good master here. 
Whom I have served this fifty year. 

Had lost—^mislaid at first he thought— 

■ Treasures from foreign countries brought. 

He asked me knew 1 of them aught ? 

God’s mercy! 1/ I do protcs|; 

Methought my master spoke in jest. 

A ro]>e of pearls; a Venice chain, 

Wliich on a King’s breast might have lain; 

A golden cup a King might drain. 

He question’d me of these—alack! 

No wish of mine could fetch them back. 

Unless I owned a magic ring. 

The lost, or like the lost, to bring 
Safe, by a genie, as they slug. 

I watched, os Master Brooke beseeched ; 

My honesty in part impeached. 

My duty, my fidelity. 

Quickened my sense, shaq)eiied my eye ; 

And what at length did it descry ? 

That I should live to sec so clear I 
That I should live to tell it here ! 

Heaven md me as I hope to thrive 1 
Young Master Philip, as I live. 

Have 1 not sworn it ? and ’ tis truth— 

True as the creed—I saw the youth. 

Myself behind the arras hid, 

Saw him creep past me where I stood. 

And softly raise the casket-lid, 

Whi-rein lay, by the Holy Hood! 

A ruby, red ns fairies’ blood. 

Telling whose worth, belief woidd fail. 

Priced at its carnets by the tale, 
tJommitted to the goldsmith’s scale. 

This did I see him filch; he fled, 

1 following, filled with grief and dread. 

And to his chamber did he go. 

And in his trunk the gem bestow. 

Now, when I told this work of woe 
To Master Brooke, as duty bade, 

Beshrew me, he was well nigh mad ; 

Called me opprobrious names, and swore 

I did belie the youth, traduce 

The virtuous mother who him bore; 

Cursed me, and the pernieions use 
He had j)Ut me too ; in line, we <-loriib. 

Like wretches to a midnight tomb. 

Trembling, to Master Pliiliji's room ; 

And there the wTenched trunk rendered np 
The ruby, chain, and j)earls, and cup.” 

Old Kirke has told his-tale at large ; 

What thinks the Justice of the charge ? 

He knows not what to think, perplext; 

What comment fits so wild a text ? 

His inmost soul is sorely vexed. 

“ Bethink yon, Master Brooke,” he said, 

” You stand in awful case herein ; 

Yourself against your son arrayed. 

Makes justice look as black as sin. 

This boy should be your age’s staff. 

Should grave and gild your epitaph; 

Yours—but his mother claims mm half. 
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Let me adjure you in her name. 

Strive to awake him, and reclaim ; 

Justice by mercy is enhanced; 

The sore of sin by mercy lanced. 

Knows a blest hewing; angels bent 
Out of the skies watch the event, 

And weejung, teach the penitent. 

Tliink twice, I say.” 

“ Your worship speaks,” 

Said Jasper, "to draw tears down cheeks. 

As witness Kirke ; but, for my part, 

I lack that impulse, or that art. 

Think! say’st thou? think! think twice or thrice! 
I have thought enough ; let that suffice. 

Justice must not be nipped, or nice, 

, But irrespective, hke to Him 
' Wlio arms the glowing cherubim. 

Breath must not sUun its sword, or dim. 

Thou know’st this well, and kuow’st it true. 
What did the rigid Boman do ? 

And do we call him beast, or rather, 

^ From his illustrions bearing gather 
How justice best becomes a father ? 

I haA e thought my thought, and said my say ; 
Bear I this shame as best I may.” 

Now, when the worthy justice heard 
Tliis speech of Jasper’s, he was stirred; 

And plucked his gown, and well nigh rent. 

To know his reason gave consent. 

To what his gentle heart abhorred; 

And each unanswerable word 

He hates ; but, self-rebuked, anon- . 

“ Wliat says the boy ?” 

He asks a stone. 

Nothing. How oil is dear blood spilt! 

Preach, prying casuist, as thou wilt. 

How oft looks innocence like guilt! 

When Philip had awaked to sense. 

So that he heard Kirke’s evidence. 

He was so wrapt with wonder round. 

So scared by that, ne’er sought but found, 

Ilell’s doings on Heaven-ransomed ground, 

That his own hearing he denied; 

’Twos that, not his accuser, lied. 


Tlie tender Justice’s appeal 
To Jasper, what did it import ? t 
To shriek “Not guilty!” through t\h court. 
And with an oath the assertion seal. 

Was his first motion; but the steel 
Drove home, when Jasper speaks : accused— 
Nature, humanity, abused-^' 

Truth outra^d. Heaven renounced, defied— 
The warm blood, in a gushing tide, 

Was from the poor boy’s heart effused ; 

And to his mind doth glide 
The hellish practice, plain and clear. 

As though himself were standing near. 

When each into each whispered ear. 
Fashioned the plan, and shaped the plot. 

As round and sable os a blot. 


And now (O! holy weakness!) came 
A feeling of reflected shame. 

Here was his father: must he take, 

Even for his life and honour’s sake. 

The measure of Am acts, and make 
Such replication as, allowed. 

Sends his own sire, a monster bowed 
With shame, through^ remorseless crowd ? 
Then, detestation in his breast. 

Then, fear lest, impious, he detest 
Him whom his mother once loved best. 
Then, desolation in his mind, 

Nature, and woe, and mercy, joined 
With thought of her he left behind. 

So he said nothing; but sank down 
A leaden grief from sole to crown. 

Into the anguish of a swoon. 


" He stands committed!” This—no more. 
The Justice said, and to a door 
Points Kirke and Jasper, and—’tis o’er. 
And thence the two old men depart 
By a bye passage, light of heart; 

One, that revenge is in his way. 

And one, that he hath edrned his pay. 

Of the two hideous passions say. 

Thou who const human hearts unfold. 
Which sooner will itself allay. 

The thirst of blood, or thirst of gold ? 

They are not quenched as mefi'grow old. 
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i. 

The sunbeam is low and the moonbeam is high, 
And the stars are all peeping from out the blue sky; 
In the fall of the twilight he promised to come 
And through the dark paths of this valley to roam ! 
But he comes not—he keeps not the faith of his 
word. 

And I am left here like a desolate bird 

Now sighing, now sbging by turns till the hour 

Its long absent mate will return to his bow’r! 

Is he true—is he true—is he true. 

Is he true to his Leila and love ? 


TT. 

I know there are richer and fairer ones too. 

Who far from his Leila may tempt him to woo— ^ 
Is he singing them songs that he sang first to me ? 
Why should.he this morn take my lute o’er the sea ? 
But hark ! there’s a signal heipw in the bay. 

And I sec a wliite sml by the moon’s silver ray ;— 
And sweetly I hear my own lute with his voice 
Bid my heart in the fulness of safety wcjoice! 

For he’s true—^lic is true—^he is true. 

He is true to his Leila and love 1 

W. 



HE INFLUENCE OF EDUCATION ON THE WEAR AND TEAR 

OF EARLY LIFE. 


Some months since we were deeply interested 
by the perusal of a paper which had been read 
at the Manchester Iloyal Institution, by Dr. 
Turner, a gentleman whose eminent abilities 
need not our attestation. The heading of our 
article indicates the subject of wliat may not 
be improperly termed the communication ad¬ 
dressed to tlic Institution by Dr. Turner; and 
we noAir prepare to set before our renders the 
reflections suggested to us by it; stimulated 
thereto, avc confess, rather by the hope that we 
may induce the excellent author to give a 
greater publicity (if he has not already done 
so) to his valuable treatise—a desirable con- 
f'summation, to be achieved, wc Ihiulc, by draAV- 
ing our readers’ earnest attention to it—than 
by any ex])octation on our part that wo have 
it ill our power to throAv much new light upon 
the subject. 

Nobody, wc suppose, will A'cnturc to dispute 
that Education is about the most important 
matter that can engage the attention of any 
given generation of mankind, and there arc not 
many.Ave suspect, aa Iio, interested in its progress, 
have AA'atchcd the various forms Avhich, from 
age to age, and from time to time, have been 
assigned for its development, but must admit 
that, in fcAV subjects of human concern (and 
Avhat can be of higher concernment than the 
lireparalion of thc,suul.for its immediate des¬ 
tiny ?) has success been less ])ro])ortionatc to 
the labour bestoAved upon it, and to the pains 
that have been expended in its improvement. 

That man would be considered something 
more than a madman, or little better than a 
fool, who ^lould seriously contend that Educa- 
cation can profess to itself a higher aim, or 
ought to be applied to any other end, than that 
of making the subject of it, plainly Jo speak, 
a Avorthy member of society; or that any intel¬ 
lectual progress, hoAvcver great, is not attained 
too dearly, which has been cflrcctcd to the neg¬ 
lect of the moral faculties. We remember a 
great writer of the reign of James I. has said 
“ I know no ignorance so deplorable—^not an 
ignorance of the sciences or of any branch of 
learning—as the ignorance of one’s own soul; 
and with this ignorance I have observed that 
men of the largest understandings have been 
afflicted;” an evidence that, then as now, the 
weight and stress were laid upon the cultiA-ation 
of the intellect; and that the mistake Avas cur¬ 
rent at that time which hiis not been practically 
confuted in our own days, that morals would 


cither come of thcmselVcs aind strangle the vi¬ 
cious habits fostered in our infancy, or that the 
strength of reason consequent upon enlarged 
knowledge would suffice to chase them from 
our bosoms. 

Now, the truth is, not only that the cultiA'a- 
tion of the moral faculties should precede the 
education of the intellectual powers—^for phy¬ 
sical reasons which have been most ably ail- 
duced and most amply illustrated by Dr. 
Turner—and it may be begun at a very tender 
age; but, unless tliis he done, that there can be 
no hope, other than a A'cry futile and foolish 
one, Avhich will not meet a bitter disappoint¬ 
ment, that parental love or pride may raise 
upon the anticipated intdleclual progress of the 
child whose whole being is to be affected by it. 
Milton has finely said, “All wickedness is Aveak- 
ness,” a test from which alone, were it only 
enforced and variously exemplified, the prime 
importance of a cultivation of the moral facul¬ 
ties might be demonstrated. It may be said, 
also, that all learning is A'anity, aU acquire¬ 
ment is merely inverted AA'isdom, Avhich is not 
founded upon the moral sense, at least, Avhieh 
docs not grow up consentaneously and impli¬ 
citly Avith it. The knowledge of Avhat wc are 
in relation to our Maker is the highest know¬ 
ledge to which a human being can attain. That 
it is the best knowledge no one will make a 
matter of controversy; but it is the best likcAA'ise 
in this, that it furnishes the highest, and the 
strongest motive of inducement tOAvards the 
culth-ation of the intellect; since, it is too ob- 
A'ious to be insisted upon, that he aa’Iio knoAvs 
and acknowledges his moral and intellectual 
dependence upon the Almighty, Avill more 
strenuously endeavour to make himself worthy 
(if the expression be jM’rmissiblc) of Him, 
one of whose attributes is omnipresence, than 
the pupil whose strongest incitement to in¬ 
tellectual existence is the hope of acquiring a 
distinction Avhich, after all, is by no means uni- 
A'crsaUy recognised, and which, to say the least, 
has many fonnidablc riA'als for the world’s ad¬ 
miration ill distinctions of a grosser, and of a 
more ignoble nature. 

One may well Avonder that Education should 
have been so mistakenly pursued as it has 
been, and, we fear, continues to be, when the 
very etymology of the word indicates with 
tolerable significance the method to be adopted 
in this case. To educate—to educe, to Iciul 
out the mental faculties, implies somcthuig as 
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gentle, as persuasive, and as ^adual as may be, 
and bears no warrant in its signification, recom¬ 
mending or justifying a forcible extraction of 
them, sometliing after the manner of dogs 
drawing a badger. Education commences long 
before the schoolmaster is called into requisi¬ 
tion ; and something has been learned before 
the hom-book is put into the hand. Mrs. 
Barbauld is worth listening to on this sub¬ 
ject. She says:—"Education, in its largest 
sense, is a thing of great scope and extent. It 
includes the whole process by which a human 
being is formed to be what he is, in habits, 
principles, and cultivation of every kind. But 
of this,, a very small part" (we do not agree 
with the lady in this) “ is in the power even 
of the parent himself; a smaller still can be 
directed by purchased tuition of any kind. . . . 
You speak of beginning the education of your 
son. The moment he was able to form an idea, 
his education was already begun; the education 
of circumstances — insensible education — 
which, like insensible perspiration, is of more 
constant and powerful eftcct, and of infinitely 
more consequence to the habit, than that which 
is direct and apparent." 

If it were given to us to remember the first 
operations of our perception and the earliest 
exercises of our reason, we should be less likely 
to fall into these errors in the education of our 
children to wliich many of us are too prone, 
errors, however, from which a careful observa¬ 
tion of these phenomena, as they manifest 
themselves in them, might retrieve us. Un¬ 
happily, however, the affection we bear to our 
children (and this arises from a defect in our 
own education) is too frequently mingled with 
an alloy of self-love; and we would fain make 
them like ourselves, or like what wc now wish 
ourselves to have been, that is to say, whom the 
world calls great, and not who contribute to 
the greatness of the world. Instead of foster¬ 
ing that moral sense which wc know full well 
is common to all created beings, and which, 
perhaps, treated by similar mcans^may be cul¬ 
tivated with equal success in all, we must, for¬ 
sooth, ajf^ly ourselves almost exclusively to 
what we term the enlightenment of the intellect, 
which, wc are aware, is variously and imequally 
bestowed, and of which we are willing fondly 
to believe, our own child has been gifted with 
more than an ordinary share. We are for 
stealing a march upon our neighbours, and for 
showing that our own highly-disciplined and 
deeply-dismal looking boy is a very different 
young person from noisy Jack next door, who, 
after all, carries off all the prizes of the Univer¬ 
sity with far greater ease than he could Uft the 
ponderous load of volumes which have contri¬ 
buted to convert our highly-disciplined young 
student into a dunce. 

They who have read (and who has not?) 


"Boswell's Life of Johnson” willhardfyneed to 
be told, that, in his case, cmphatifelly, the 
" child was father of the man.” If we are to 
believe—and we see no reason to doubt—^the 
stories of his precocity, an infant more safely 
and surely to be made a man of before he was 
yet a lad, could hardly be presented to experi- 
lAental, miracle-making parent. And yet, 
having survived the pcnlous ordeal—^bcing, as 
it were, a living evidence—an example to be 
appealed to, of the efficacy of forced culture, he 
could, nevertheless, observe :—"Endeavouring 
to make children prematurely wise is useless 
labour. Suppose they have more knowledge 
at five or six years old than other children, 
what use can be made of it ? It will be lost 
fyjfore it is wanted. Too much is expected 
from precocity, and too little performed. I 
would let a boy at first read any English book, 
because you have done a great deal when you 
have brought him to have miertainment in 
reading." And again, more strongly against 
forced cidturc; —“Sunday was a heavy day to 
me when I was a boy. My mother confined 
me on that day, and made me read ' The Whole 
Duty of Man,’ from a great part of which I 
could derive no instruction. When, for in¬ 
stance, I had read the chni)tcr on theft, which, 
from my infancy, I had been taught was wrong, 
I was no more convinced that theft was wrong 
than before; so there was no accession of know¬ 
ledge. A boy should be introduced to such 
books by having his attention directed to tlic 
arrangement, to the style, and to the cxccllcuccs 
of composition; that the mind, being thus 
engaged by an amusing variety of objects, may 
not grow wear)'." 

Who, after reading this, 'does not wish that 
the worthy Dr. Johnson’s estimate of “The 
Whole Duty of Woman” in her maternal 
capacity, had been of a somewhat less rigid 
character; and who can forbear the suspicion 
that the constitutional melancholy with which 
this great man was afflicted, and which some¬ 
times bordered upon madness, was not, to say 
the least, aggravated by this unwise course of 
treatmci^. When we read of Jeremy Bentham 
that—the prodigy of a foolish father—he was 
to be seen, at the age of three years, seated at a 
table, candles duly placed on cither side, with 
Bapin’s History of England before him, wc 
cease to wonder that he became a self-wUlcd, 
almost impracticable philosopher and humor¬ 
ist; wc only wonder that he retained brains in 
which a wa^ or bias was distinguishable. 

But, if there wwe no mental or physical 
danger to be apprehended from forcing the in¬ 
fant capacity to receive more than it can digest, 
there is yet a grave fear which might festrain us 
from pursuing this process, or, haply, give us 
pause ere we adopt it, namely, whether it may 
not peradventure defeat its own end after a 
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manner the least expected by the operator. A 
course o| hard study can only be delightful to 
him wh(7 has a clear aud accurate conception 
of the value of the knowledge he will derive 
from it. Motive he must have, aud one of jio 
ordinary strength, before he willingly consents 
to engage in it; ftnd that very few cliildrcn can 
have such a motive, we suppose, will be easily 
granted ; and that what is not willingly under¬ 
taken is speedily provocative of weariness, can¬ 
not be denied; and that weariness soon gives 
place to disgust we all know. The supposition 
that a cliild is fully conscious of the worth 
and the importance of the knowledge he is set 
so sedulously to acquire, carries along with it 
an admission that he may be safely left to him¬ 
self to acquire if when and how he pleases, and 
one would siqjpose that the child so gifted 
might be suilcred to follow the impulse mf his 
own nature. But he is not suffered to do so— 
an evidence that his psirent or his tutor has ho 
such overweening belief of the boy's love of his 
^book. 

Let us hear what Milton says. After speak¬ 
ing of the mischief of employing many years 
in scraping together so much “miserable Latin 
and Greek," he goes on to say, “And that which 
casta our proficiency therein so much behind, is 
partly in a preposterous exjiction, forcing the 
empty wits of children to compose themes, 
verses, and orations, which are the acts of ripest 
judgment, and the final work of a head filled 
by long reading aud obsenung, with elegant 
maxims aud co]>ious invention. These arc not 
matters to be wrung from mere striplings like 
blood out of the nose, or the plucking of un- 
lirncly fruit, . . . Instead of beginning 

with acts most easy, and these be such as are 
most obvious to tkb sense, they present their 
jmuug unmatrieulated services at first coming 
with the most intellective abstractions of logic 
aiid metaphysics. So that they, having but 
newly left their grammatical flats and shallows, 
where they stuck unseasonably to learn a few 
words witlf lamentable construction, and now, 
on a sudden, transported under another climate 
to be tossed and turmoilcd with their unbal¬ 
lasted wits in fathomless and unquiet heaps of 
controversy, do, for the most i)art, grow into 
hatred and contempt of teaming, mocked and 
deluded all this while with ragged notions and 
babblements, while they expected worthy and 
delightful knowledge." 

Education, tt) be worthy of its name—^in 
other words, to answer the cud by cflectiug the 
object proposed by it, is the application of just 
as much knowledge as makes the measure of 
the moral and intellcctnai faculties for the time 
being. No knowledge can be profitable to a 
child—^inddbd, strictly speaking, a child has 
gained but the apparition of knowledge—if he 
cannot bring the substance to the test of his 


present reason. Unhappily, this apparition is 
too often looked upon as a most delectable 
reality. This, ominous spectre (ominous of 
past-saving mediocrity) stares at us out of every 
so called clever boy, whom a fond parent goads 
to “ prate of his whereabout ” of acquirement. 
These young martyrs to mnemonics are held 
forth to admiration; and while a scholar shall 
be perfectly master of a science without re¬ 
membering the language in which any single 
proposition was contained, these shall deliver 
whole sections, and not midej’stand a sentence. 
To what the bettermost of these prodigies arrive, 
let a great genius * tell us, whose reflections, 
arranged under the odd name “ Timber,” ai’c, 
we suspect, too little read':— 

There be some Uiat are forn'ord and bold, and these will 
do every little thing easily; I mean, that is hard by and 
next them, which they will iitli-r witliout any slmincfaced- 
ness. Tlicse never perform much, but (piickly. They ore, 
^v^Int they arc, on the sudden: they show presently the grain 
that, scattered on the tup of the ground, shouts up, but takes 
no root; has a yellow blade, but the ear empty. They are 
wits of good promise at first, but there is an iugmistUium 
(a wit-stand); they stand still at sixteen; they get no 
higher. 

It may be said, with some approach to the 
truth, that, of those who survive the process of 
forced culture,one-third are rendered idiots, one- 
third are made dunces, and one-third escape 
into the world with their wits in a state of 
armed neutrality', between ignorance and know¬ 
ledge. The learned Dr. Wotten says ;—“ To 
press children finthcr than nature cncomagcs, 
is but to bring that dcfain.'ition u])on learning 
amongst youth, wbicli was once given by a 
person of great name in this nation, that 
books were only made to cause little boys to be 
whipt j" and Locke has strongly urged that 
“ Children should not have anything like work, 
or services, laid on them; neither their minds 
nor bodies will bear it. It injures their health; 
and their being forced and lied down to their 
books in an age at enmity with such restraint 
ha.s, 1 doubt not, been the reason why a great 
many have hated books and learning all their 
lives after.” 

•V But it is time that we should hear Dr. 
Turner speak on this subject. Few, we think, 
will contest the reasonableness of the following: » 

The first stage of mural odiiciitioii, wliicli is the most 
important of all the piriods of life, must be conducted 
under the vigilant sur\< ilhincc of the motlicr of the child. 
It is Blatcd b) Coloridgi', “in the education of children, 
love is first to be inslillcd. and out of love obedience is to 
be educed;” a truism v. hich few will have the hardihood 
to deny, and ought ceiluinly to be considered as one of 
the funoamentnl piinciples of mental cultvire. T contend 
that the nursery is the pluee where moral education is to 
be begun, and the motlier is the first natural instructress 
of her child. Ylic.^ mother's love, ndection, and sympa¬ 
thies for her ofl'spring are of a more delicate and endear¬ 
ing character (hiin those of the father. 

The quotation from Coleridge in the above 
passage reminds us of a saying of the mother 
of the celebrated Joliu Wesley. The old lady 

* BenJonson. 
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obscrredj that the first thii ' to be done with a 
child, in the matter of education, was “to 
break his spirit,” a proposition which gave oc¬ 
casion to a shallow critic, who, we suppose, 
never having heard of “ breaking a horse,” and 
unaware that one of the many meanings of the 
word " break” is to “ train to obedience,” took 
occasion to impugn the wdrthy woman’s 
humanity, and pathetically put it to his readers 
whether it was necessary that a child’s heart 
should be broken, before anything could be 
made of him. “Lore is first to be instilled, 
and out of love obedience is to be educed.” 
Most true; and this is the chief difficulty. 
Until you have secured obedience, you have 
done nothing, or nothing to the purpose— 
obedience being, not merely the convoy of 
learning, but of itself a kind of knowledge. 

The second stage of morale education is to commence 
when the child has emerged, in a great degree, from the 
trammels of nursery government, and when the parent 
must be aided in her instruction by an efficient assistant. 
The perceptive and moral faculties must still be the 
object of solicitude; and it becomes more imperative 
than ever that the best examples, objects most worthy of 
imitation, and most truthfully represented, where reali¬ 
ties cannot be supplied, should be placed under his obser¬ 
vation. 

Milton was thoroughly impressed with the 
importance of this course of proceeding when he 
recommended beginning with “ arts most easy', 
and there be siicli as are most obvious to the 
sense.” Wordsworth tells ns somewhat after 
the philosophy of Plato, that 

Heaven lies about us in our infancy. 

It would be more true to say that with earth, 
which is of Heaven’s making, and which is 
iipbiicd with Heaven, infancy is alone convers¬ 
ant. All that we have then, avc derive thence. 
Objects of sense arc the media through which 
instruction is best conveyed. “ I know,” says 
Locke, “ a person of great quality (more yet to 
be honoured for his learning and virtue tlian 
for his rank and high place) who by pasting on 
the six vowels (for in our language there arc 
six) on the six sides of a die, and the remaining 
eighteen consonants on the sides of three other 
dice, has made this a play for hj|P children, that 
he shall win who at one cast throws most words 
on these four dice, whereby liis eldest son, yet 
in coats, has played himself into spelling with 
great eagerness.” 

We wish we could afford space for a few out 
of the many lamentably striking instances 
brought forward by Dr. Turner, of the evil 
effects of overstraining, by endeavouring to 
anticipate the functions of the physical and 
intellectual nature of children. We cannot, 
however, resist quoting the following:— 

An eminent physician in our country (Dr. James 
Johnson, of London) is strongly opposed to the early 
culture of the reasoning faculties, on the gronnd that, if 
prematurely exercised, disease of the brain is eminently 
endangered. In Germany the great champion on the side 
of education is thc_ celebrated Hufeland, who pronounces 
intellectual effort in the first years of life to oe very in¬ 


jurious. Too much or too early labour of mind is in 
opposition to tho laws of nature, and will prove ituurioua 
to the organiaation, and prevent its proper Ad healthy 
development. We ought not to begin to Aereise the 
mind too early; that is not while nature ought wholly to 
be occupied with the development of organs, and lias 
need of all the vigour of the system to effect this import¬ 
ant object. The names of Ors. Gall and Spurzheim, of 
the German school, must be adverted to as opponents to 
the premature cultivation of the mental faculties: they 
believe that to cultivate the intellects of children too 
early isto neglect to fortify their constitutions. It is the 
opinion of Dr. Spurzheim, who was a keen observer of 
nature^ and an excellent men, that the more delicate tho 
child IS, the more his affection and mind are precocious : 
in these eases, therefore, parents and tutors must not excite 
or encourage too much assiduity in education, as prema¬ 
ture death has often been the consequence of this infrac¬ 
tion of the laws of nature. In America, the education 
of children has engaged the attention and the deepest 
interests of Dr. Brigham, whose work on the influence 
of mental cultivation and mental excitement upon 
health ought to be in every library, indeed, on every 
dining and drawing-room table, throughout the world. 
He knew no volume so full of interest, so replete with 
usefulness, and so great a boon to parents, as this un¬ 
pretending pamphlet. 

And we must not omit to quote what Dr. 
Wotten says in his preface to “ A Narrative” he 
published, detailing the remarkable progi'ca? 
his younger son, a boy of six years old, had 
made in the acquisition of Latin and Greek. 
With the elder son, it seems he had no sucli 
success, for “ If for some hours or days he 
could be overcome to attend his hook, the 
temperature of his body was such (for into 
notliing else can I resolve it) that a hcad-sichc 
or some bodily distemper did follow upon it; 
and ho, being naturally subject to a very fiery 
and salt rheum, I suppose it so inflamed him, 
when his fancy began to he engaged, and his 
blood heated, as that he found no content in 
reading and meditation, hut that there was a 
necessity of breathing out these fieiy- particles 
by action and motion. 

■ In conclusion. Althou^i we do not agree 
with Julian that ton years should elajisc before 
a child be sat down in earnest to study, wc yet 
think that the system of indoctrination (wc use 
a pedantic word to imply the quality of know¬ 
ledge commonly commended to youth) is, in 
most cases, begun far too early. Jf wc knew 
how the education of Shakspeare was begun 
and completed, we should, probably, discover 
in that fiappy accident the reason of the won¬ 
derful yioue of the faculties so observable in that 
mighty genius. No inconsiderable portion of 
a cliild’s knowledge is gained insensibly, and os 
insensibly, and contemporaneously with it, he 
acquired his language. There is no danger, wc 
think, in setting liim to the acquirement of 
foreign languages at -a tolerably early age. 
They may be got at the cost of very little men¬ 
tal stress; for they propose nothing new or un¬ 
known. Their acquisition is not, properly 
speaking, an acquisition of knowlcdec. There 
are no abstract or stubborn ideas to he mas¬ 
tered. They arc, as they arc culled, tongues; 
a vaiioTM utterance, no more, 
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CHAPTER IX. 

MY CHOICE OP A PllOFESSlON. 

Thus, for the time, closed my father’s proceed¬ 
ings in Swinestead ; he was not, however, per¬ 
mitted qaite to banish it from Ids remembrance, 
even if Ids new honours could have allowed 
such oblivion. Two days after our return to 
Crosvenor-square, came a letter on behalf of 
about fifty of the voters who had accepted the 
original two guineas head-money, putting it to 
iny father’s honour whether he could suffer 
them to be cheated out of the difference be¬ 
tween that and the idne which they certainly 
must have had if their necessities had suffered 
them to Avait. Tlie epistle was both argumcn- 
tatiie and pathetic; it stated that this heavy 
loss fell iqum Ihose Avho could worst afford it j 
thal a fcAV hundreds could bo nothing to my 
father, as anybody could see by his proceedings, 
Avidch, indeed, encouraged them to make tliis 
applii'atioii; that, at all cA’cnts, as a gcnticmaii, 
he could never sleep in peace on his piUoAA', if 
he refused to make it uj) the four, and con¬ 
cluded Avith a most significant liint, that if he 
should refuse, both pa^'tics jnight know Avhut to 
trust to at another election. 

.Tawbonc happened to be at our house Avhen 
this (ipistle suriA’cd, which Avas, in my father's 
ojiinion, a fortunate circumstance, for his OAvn 
notions of proceeding had been so transcend- 
antly outgoing by all that had happened with 
regard to Swincstead, that he AA'as quite incapa¬ 
ble of forming a judgment for himself. He 
swore a little between his clenched tectli,as he 
read it, and yet looked penitently at JaAvbone 
as he handed it to him, as if he felt that he had 
committed an offence against all election hiAV 
by any demur to being imposed u}K)n. 

He was wrong. The election was over. 
Jawbone spoke in a manner to relieve his 
feelings. He was emphatic. 

I’d see them all d—d, and then I wouldn’t,” 
exclaimed the energetic biu'rister. “ The ras¬ 
cals I has it not been a game of sharp practice 
from the beginning to the end, and when you’ve 
got the vcrdiqj do they think you’ll pay more 
than the costs. They’ve quite enough, I fancy,” 
he added, with a malicious smile, which possibly 
the habit of tormenting the souls out of wit- 
neciiSbs rendered rather habitual to him. 

VOL. IV. 


" No doubt! no doubt! ” replied my father, 
with a sudden flush, which was relieved by 
instant perspiration. 

“ I’ll tell you what,” said Jawbone, “ I once 
knew a claim of this sort acceded to by a fellow 
with more money than wit, who couldn’t 
believe that 'sufficient to the day is the evil 
thereof,’ and by the next post after his reply 
had reached the borough, he had another 
letter, trusting that he would not be so A^cry 
shabby as to make further differences, but 
would alloAv the ucav head-money to go all 
round.” 

" I’U write and tell the felloAvs what I think 
of tlieir impudence,” said my father, heartily 
glad that he was allowed to vent his spleen upon 
some of them. 

"Ah, Mr. Bagges,” interjiosed Jawbone, 
"you citizens don’t mind what you pay for 
your humours. I knew one, an alderman, 
that absolutely thrcAv away his character for the 
mere fun of" refusing to render his accounts, 
when the obstinate dog had them all quite 
ready if he had chosen to show them. But I 
think Avc know how to be Aviser than that. 
They look to the future; so viill we. They 
think a bird in the hand Avorth two in the 
bush; so do we. They would rather trust to 
hope thim gratitude; so would we. Write 
them a remarkably civil letter, such as becomes 
a dignified Member of Parliament, to the vulgar 
Avhom he condescends to represent. Pity their 
necessities very much, by all means; rich 
people can ahvays do that, you knoAV, when 
they have to consider other folk’s distresses. 
Promise, in case of our applying to them for 
their votes again, that all shall be treated alike, 
as far as circumstances Avill permit; and you 
may as well promise it, for all of them that can 
will take care to have it, and you needn’t keep 
yoiu’ promise with any that can’t. Sir, as long 
as these fellows think they have a claim upon 
3’ou, they’ll be as surely fixed to your interest 
as a tailor is to a noblemmi that owes him five 
hundred poimds, and knoAvs he shall o^y get 
it by keeping his debtor in the best possible 
humour.” 

“ Really, really ! ” rephed my father, " you 
arc a friend. I never received such excellent 
advice as I have &om you.” 

" Simply because, being usually paid for my 
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advice^ I am apt to consider it worth something,” 
replied Jawbone; “your gratis-advice givers 
are like amateur actors, they think they may 
perpetrate any enormity upon their au^ence. 
You’ve paid me handsomely to see you tlirough 
this affair, and I take a pleasure in it.” 

" Very handsome, very! ” said my father, 
and he made a memorandum to order a gold 
snuff-box for Jawbone, as a memento of the 
election, with a suitable inscription from 
Andrew Bagges, Esq., M.P. It would look 
well, that, engraved upon the lid. 

“ And now,” my father eontiuued, “ I shall 
trespass on you still further. Here’s George. 
It is a difficult thing to know what to do with 
a lad like that.” 

“ Humph! yes,” replied Jawbone, for ex¬ 
perience had undoubtedly told him, that of all 
the speculations on which it is impossible to 
cnlcvilute, the most perfectly out of the question 
is, to tell what parents expect to make of their 
children. 

“ The law is a fine profession,” observed my 
father. 

“ Humph! yes,” reiterated Jawbone, whose 
accent varied, however, from the very certain to 
the very doubtful. 

“ Don’t you think so ? ” inquired my father. 

“ It depends,”- answered his non-infor¬ 

mant. 

There never was, perhaps, a man that ever 
spokewell of his own trade to those who wished to 
enter it, unless it were an expectant master 
looking out for a fee. 

“There arc Lord Chancellors and Lord 
Chief Justices,” said my father. 

“And there are lords who am neither,” 
replied Jawbone, adroitly avoiding the subject. 

“Well, well,” said my father, slightly colour¬ 
ing, as if abashed at his own vanity; “ but two 
strings to one’s bow, you know. But perhaps 
you don’t think George is the kind of stuff to 
make a Chancellor of.” 

“ Chancellors arc made of odd stuff' enough 
sometimes,” said Jawbone, drily. “It would 
he dilficult to tell what quality might or might 
not make a Chancellor; but as there arc some 
steps between a call to the bar and that office, 
perhaps one might talk of something a little 
nearer.” 

“Ay, ay,” said my father; “but we should 
aim at being first, and really when a very clever 
youth begins at his age, and with all the ad¬ 
vantages that may ke put in his way.” 

Jawbone smiled. There never was an as¬ 
pirant proposed for any profession that the 
profession to which he was proposed was not 
insulted with the assertion that a really clever 
man must get to the top of it, and that eveiy- 
thing below that height was utterly contemjiti- 
ble; but Jawbone knew a little of the world; 
his indignation at such ideas had long been 


over. One thing, however, he dick not know, 
that if he had not managed to grt; out of the 
discussion pretty si)eedily, without further 
offence to my father’s paternal pride, he would 
certainly have lost a gold snuff-box. But he 
was habitually adroit, tLercforc, of course, 
habitually lucky. 

“ Come, come, my dear Mr. Bagges,” he 
began, “ it is enough to have one able man in 
a family. I should like to know what on earth 
people found estates for, if it be not to give their 
posterity a right to be as idle as they please.” 

“ Why, yes,” said my father; “ I think 
George will be above any necessity of getting 
his own living.” 

“In that case,” replied Jawbone, “by all 
means make him a barrister.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said my father, “ you think he’ll 
get on.” 

“ I think it cannot matter whether he does 
or not; and if he leiives the field open for those 
whose necessities must plough it, why it is oidy 
a little justice of nature after all. Bcsidcs,”‘lie 
continued, for he saw that my father looked 
grave, “ there .arc cases which stop a man’s 
career. The eldest son of a peer, for inst.'inee, 
could hardly h.avc tin>c to get very high. A 
title would cut short his career.” 

“ Some peers are very long-lived, too,” 
said my father, reflecting. 

“Assuredly,” said Janbonc, who saw the 
current of his tht)Ughts, “ cjise of mind and 
good feeding are said to prolong life. Hut if 
you have a mind to give George a trial, do it, 
by all means. He may, .at all events, get law 
enough to keej) himself out of raisehief, jii.st as 
some of our noblemen are teaching their sons 
to keep their estates-fron; gamblers, by putting 
them up to cvciy^ gambling move themselves. 
There are but two sorts in the world, j'ou know, 
those who bite and those who arc bitten; ami 
they have a right to a choice in their education. 
But come, there’s my friend Dredger, the 
Special Pleader, he’s the man to put him with; 
there’s more done in his office than in any other 
five in London; his sixteen or eighteen pupils can 
turn out a declaration in two hours that would 
take any other office a day. Give him a year 
there, he may as well do that as anything else.” 

“ Well,” said my father, assentingly; and so 
my education was to end as that of many an 
urchin begins, by a place being found where he 
may be conveniently kept out of the way. 

I was an obedient youth, upon the best of 
all possible principles. I did not care how far 
my father might go to please himself in settling 
me, having fully made up my mind that if, at 
the last, I should not be pleased, I would upset 
the arrangement altogether. I,th(»eforc, offered 
not the slightest objection to preliminaries, 
only mentally securing to myself the right to 
nullify them altogether. Besides, I had no 
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dislike to sc# "what the law was made of; I had 
no dislike imlecd to any pursuit, as a spectator. 
An appointment was made through Mr. Jaw¬ 
bone, and in two days we were to U'ait on Mr. 
Dredger at his chambers. 

It was a foggy miming when Jawbone, my 
father, and myself, sought our way tlirough one 
of the lanes of the Temple, into the dingy 
brick court in which Mr. Dredger carried on 
his great manufactory of legal technicalities, 
called, in the language of the law, sj)eciai 
pleadings. Dp a gloomy, dirty staircase, we 
proceeded to the first floor, gave in our names 
to the clerks, and were presently ushered into 
an inner office, the sanctum sanctorum of the 
luminary himself. Dredger was not a man of 
many woi-ds, possibly he thought tlnan thrown 
away without they were specially purchased. 
As our business wius to pay, and his to receive, 

• the business u'as soon settled. 'J’lirec hnndred 
])Ounds were to i)urchase me a stool and desk 
ill |iis office for three years, by the process of 
fitting at u liicli 1 w.as to become learned in the 
law. Furthermore, for certain other smaller 
sums, such as about thirtj’^ pounds of the current 
coin of the realm, 1 liecame a member of one 
of the Inns of (’ourt. Dredger and Jawbone 
becoming resjumsiblc to the llonourablc Society 
for my ])revious character, my future attendance 
•at church, and the jiaymeut of what might 
become due to the cook. At the treasurer’s 
office, at which this eccentric bond was signed, 
I was informed, tliat not being a member of 
either of the Uiiivcr.sitics, it Avonld take me 
five years of membershij) to be called to the 
bar, during which time I must keep twelve 
‘terms,—that is, eat every year twelve dinners, 
in siiparatc weeks and Iftdf wx'eks, paying thcri;- 
forc at the I’ate of thirty-.six siudi dinners, and 
eating or leaving the rest at my own opiion. 
lly this education, the Honourable Society, or 
the benchers acting in its name, felt assured 
that I should become a fit and ])ropcr person to 
have the lives tiud jiropcrties of his Alajesty’s 
subjects committed to my care as an ad locate— 
his Majesty’s subjects, to be sure, finding their 
best security in the circumstance that Ihcy 
need not emxiloy me unless they chose—a 
security which tliey fully avail themselves of in 
the cases of many of the legal brotherhood. 
The mysteries of this initiation were thought 
sufficient for my brain on this occasion; the 
next day I was at liberty to take possession of 
my post among Mr. Dredger’s pupils. 

In a back room overlooking another jiile of 
dingy bricks opposite, and another iiavemcnt 
beneath, exactly like the one by which I 
entered, sate eight or nine young gentlemen, of 
ages varj'ing fr^ sixteen to twenty. They had 
large roomy desks, and stools fitted according 
to their own will and pleasure; large folios of 
blotting paper, an unlimited supply of ink¬ 


stands, many pens, and cerfain thick folio 
writing hooks. There were jiegs on ivhich to 
hang their coats if they chose to change them in 
the office; there were also an inkspotted carpet, 
and a particularly blazing fire, to keep up 
which lo a most cheerful and unceasing height, 
was a point of honour with the gentleman 
whose desk was nearest to it, and who handled 
the poker much more often than the ])cn, call¬ 
ing to the clerks in tlic outer office for fresh 
su])j)lies of coal with a voice of great authority. 
When I was ushered into the room by Mr. 
Dredger, and my place assigned, 1 felt rather 
nervous. Utter ignorance in a place so very 
learned, and w here the learning is so utterly un¬ 
like any other kind of acipiircmcnt whatever, is 
certainly an awful thing. Moreover, at that 
moment, there was a general air of diligence, 
a rapid snatching up of books, as if the in¬ 
quirer had hardly time to search out what he 
wanted, and in others a deep poring over lore, 
or a careful air of copjang into one great book 
which appeared to be new, ivliat had been 
written some time in another great book which 
appeared to be old, which clearly indicated to 
my youthful mind Avhenco all the marvellous 
quibbles must come which fill up the time of 
counsel and judges, and the columns of news¬ 
papers, and, in return, empty the poekists of 
clients. I perched my.self upon my elevated 
seat, not witliout trepidation; 1 looked at the 
three thick folios which lay ready for me to 
fill, as if the work of ages were before me; and 
in the silence and diligence that reigned around 
me, I saw no escape from my task. It looked 
as if 1 must work for want of something else 
to do. Young gentlemen so intimt upon their 
own tasks could not find time to e’evote to my 
idleness. It was plain that I was put upon a 
treadmill of study, so to speak, and must go 
on because I could not lud]) it. A few words, 
a very few', from Mr. Di’cdgcr, introducing me 
to one or two of the seniors w'ho would show' 
me how' to go on, and I was Icfl to my fate. 
Drcfiger turned his back. The whole scene 
changed. The scratching of the pens ceased, 
the dec]) ])oring was relieved, and a very clear 
voice shouted from one end of the room to the 
other, “ I say, Watkins, I’ll bet you five shil¬ 
lings they were real tiaincd tigers that they 
brought on in Comus last night.” 

“Done!” called ‘Watkins from the other 
side, "ponies, I know; who ever saw' tigers 
walk in that w'ay ?” 

“Who has got some halfpence?” cried 
another, who w'as now lounging at the w'indow'; 
“let’.s set those young blackguards a scrambling 
in the court.” 

“No, no, Dredger will hear it; I did, the 
other day, and they huzzaed so confoundedly 
that he came down.” 

" Oh, who cares for him ?” 
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"Nobody, only he said he should write 
home to my father and tell liim 1 was fit for 
nothinjj, and that he’d recommend him to put 
me into the Guards, I should’nt mind that, only 
I don’t tlvink the governor would stand it. 
He’d bo more likely to think of putting me 
into his own counting-house.” 

“Oh, I say, a counting-house!” and the 
“ oh” was echoed with such an utter horror at 
the idea of all trade, that 1 felt quite ashamed 
of owing my present position, among, this 
most aristocratic body, to such an origin. 

“Well, it is precious dull, and not time for 
lunch yet,” called out the first speaker. “I say, 
Watkins, that cobbler nearly got out after you 
last night Avhen you spit in his eye. 1 know 
a famous one just dowm a little turning. Such 
a capital angry little fclloAV. lie lives in a box 
almoiit under the street, and j ou can shut him 
in Avith his own shutters.” 

“ Uiit did you see hoAV that string acted that 
I tied across the Strand?” asked Watkins with 
some pride. “ The first coach tliat came up 
carried the old Avoman’a apple-stall half a mile; 
and that Avasn’t bad that 1 served that old prig 
that was walking down Fleet-street.” 

“ What Avas it ? what Avas it ?” shouted the 
other half dozen. 

“ Why liollyloh and I Avere AA'alking down 
Fleet-street, not quite knoAving Avhat to do, be- 
cau.s«( tliere Avas nothing new at the theatres 
till half-])rice, and Ave had dined in hall and 
couldn’t eat time, so says I to LoUylob, I 
slundd like to fetch that old ])ump a cut Avith my 
cane, just for wmlkiug along as if London be¬ 
longed to him.” 

“ Pooh, nonsense,” says LoUylob, “you 
daren’t.” 

“What will you bet me?” says I. 

“ A pound,” saj's he. 

“ Done and done. ” 

I Avalked up and gave him such a cut, you 
should have seen the chap turn round. 

“You young pickpocket,” says the parson,— 
“ I think he was a parsoil^ LoUylob ?” 

“I beg your pardon. Sir,” says T, and took 
off my hat, and made him a very low bow; I 
thought it was my father, and I just wanted to 
let him know I was behind him. He was so 
angry he could not speak another word, so Lolly 
and I walked off. Carried it through famou.sly. 

If 1 had wondered before,! was now somewhat 
amazed j and although I rather preferred the 
course of studies which appeared to be opening 
before me to the one I had anticipated, I felt 
some qualms there, too, as to entering the field 
with these daring proficients in impudence and 
mischief. 

“I say Watkins, it’s one o’clock,” aroused 
most from their seats, and soon after a pupil 
caUed in from another room, where six of the 
most studious were placed, for Dredger had a 


conscience in separating as far ^3 he might, 
those who came to do nothing, from those who 
came to do something. AU were, however, put 
into the hall of idleness as a probation, a pro¬ 
ceeding which settled the characters of most of 
the candidates. The visitor, who felt he had no 
business in this domain of misrule, walked up 
to the only one who had affected occupation in 
Dredger’s absence, so quietly, and with, as I 
thought, so little taste for notice from the rest, 
that had not his air at first struck me as fami¬ 
liar, so that 1 watched to catch his countenance, 1 
should not have recognised my old schoolfellow 
Willis. 

Our greeting was most cordial j the pupil to 
whom he had spoken perceived the intimacy of 
our friendship, and would have excused himself 
from the appointment Avhich he had made to 
lunch with Willis at Dick’s, but neither of us 
would suffer this—we adjourned together, and 
calling for some cold fowl and ham, and some 
of the excellent ale, Avhich probably noA«, jis 
then, docs honour to that establishment, we sate 
doAvn to refresh and to talk. 

“ So, ” said Willis, “ you arc corac among 
us. I’m glad of it, for my own sake, if not 
for yours, not to do much, I suppose, 
though.” 

“You knoAv I never did much, WTllis.” 

“Then you’re come to the right place to 
carry on jmm- system, isn’t he Norton ?” said 
my friend. 

“Just as he pleases,” replied Norton, “a 
man may learn if he AviU.” 

“ Why yes,” said Willi.s, “but he must will 
it pretty strongly if he docs.” 

“ What care doQs Mr. Dredger take to teach 
Axs ? ” I asked, rather timidly. 

Both laughed. 

“ You have seen about as much of that as 
you are likely to see,” observed Willis. 

“ Oh ! ” said I, relieved rather than disap¬ 
pointed. ^ 

“ He’s put in the way to teach himself if he 
chooses, ” said Norton. 

“.Don’t I say so ? said Willis, “ though it is 
rather like a man in a maze; for one chance to 
take the right path, tlicrc arc twenty to take 
the wrong. However, Bagges will never want 
the law for a living, so it does not matter to 
him.” 

It was quite consolatory that any body thus 
devoted me to leisure, still 1 was curious. 
“ What do those do,” I asked “ who Avish to get 
on ?” 

Why, first they copy the three folio volumes 
of precedents, with the hope, that some dw or 
other they shall understand t|iem enough to 
apply them, ” replied Willis. 

“ And that comes with the practice of the 
office,” said Norton. 

" Next you may read as many of the books 
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in Dredger’s library as ever 3^011 please/’ said 
Willis. » 

“And he’ll tell yon how to begin,—say 
with Bhickstonc—if you ask him,” said Norton, 
“ then enter a legal debating society, where you 
may put your learning into activity.” 

“ When you liavc^ot it,” said Willis. 

“If you arc diligent. Dredger will sometimes 
dictate his opinions to yon,” said Norton. 

“Especially if you write fast, and a good 
hand,” said Willis. 

"If he professed to teach,” said Norton, 
very few would condescend to learn; he does 
teach those who apply to him for instruction, 
after his fa.shion.” 

“ Ay, fashion you may call it,” said Willis, 
“ but stay and sec.” 

Norton soon left us to resume his labours. 
“ He is a fine, diligent, clever fclloAv,” observed 
my old schoolfellow, “ and will get on.” 

“ And do you uol, expect to get on ?” 

“I mu.st,and,therefore,I hope I sh:dl,” replied 
my friend; “ not but the hvAV is in itself a most 

• discouraging stud}', and tlie s}\stera on which it 
is left untaught by Dredger, adds to an honest 
student’s despondency. There are some parts of 
the law,—the law of Veal pro])ert 3 ', for instance, 
and that of contracts—which are, in the main, 
systems of common sense, framed to suit the 
pur]»oscs for which they arc intended. These 

• a student may acciuire, even with some zest. 
Hut the mass and mess of special pleading, an 
art which professes to reduc<! the questions in 
an action to a certainty of definition, by dress¬ 
ing them in a technical jargon, unintcdligible 
(except to the initiated, and founded 011 a scries 
of legal fictions, is an unphilosophic heap of 

’ trickery, which no braiii Avould ever consent to 
he muddied with, unldSs fdl- the mere necessity 
of living hy it, or the ambition to attain to 
honour by wielding the jugglery adroitly.” 

“1 confess it has often puzzled me,” I 
observed, “ that a person should lose a cause, 
merely because his lawyer had made some 


error in setting forth his suit in a langHag(‘ w'hich 
neither plaintiff nor defendant could understand 
if he read it.” 

“A plain, certain, description of the cause of 
action and the rcpl)’’ to it, is a very necessary 
part perhaps to a process,” said Willis; “but as 
things stand now, when dechu’ation and plea 
have been filed and studied, one party is 
often obliged to ask the other for a bill of par¬ 
ticulars in plain English, that he may know 
the ease he has to meet. Hut enough of law.” 

“ A 3 '^, quite enough ! ” I answered, “tell me 
of yourself.” 

Oiu’ conversation was long; the results may 
be given shortly. Willis had, in t he interval of 
our separation, lost his surviving jiarcut; his 
sister was mnv umh'r the care of an aunt, an 
invalid herself, but who iusistcsl upon remoAung 
to the iieighbourliood of Loudon, that the 
affectionate brother might ha\o the satisfaction 
of visiting his only rclatiAcs, llightly, iudeed, 
did slu' judge that the desire of appearing 
Avorthy in a homo which he revered, Avould be 
tlie best stimulus to the young stmhmt in the 
arduous career which Avas before him. Not so 
rightly perhaps did either decide in choosing 
it, for the eager temperament of my friend and 
his unrelaxing detc'nnination to succeed, preyed 
upon a constitution not originally strong, and 
soAved seeds of Aveakness for after yem’s, Avhieh 
only appeared iioav in fits of occasional lassitude, 
from which he uiisparingH' aroused himself. Hid 
on this occasion all Avas cheerfulness; avc agreed 
that he should be introduced to my fathci’, A\ho, 
never lacking in hospitality, Avon Id be glnrl to 
see him in Gros\euor-square, AA’liencA-er he 
could spare time from hi.s studies and his re¬ 
latives, and willi a fcAv excuses for the compara¬ 
tive humbleness of his aunt’s household, he 
iiiA'itcd me to share uith him the ]ileasant fire¬ 
side atBayswatcr, and to talk overpast day's and 
future prospects, Avith those who AAould he sure 
to sympathise in both—his aunt Mrs. Luttrel, 
and his sister Ellen. 


(7A< be continnri/.) 


SONNET 

ON PASSING IN A STEAMER BETAA'EEN SCYLLA ANU CIIAUVnniS. 


Where is the fearful scone of poet's song? 
Where hideous Scylla with her yawning jaws ? 
Where fell Charybdis, sorpont-like that draws, 
In his embrace so terrible and strong, 

The hapless bark his deadly folds among ? 

Soft is the breeze, and gentle is the tide, 

Upon whose calm, unruffled breast we glide; 
Serene and safe, those dreaded shores along. 


And thou, proud, gallant Iloiiians, thou whosi 
fume 

Was earned on many a field of bloody fight. 

Did thy stem spirit then, in A'ain affright. 

Shrink" at a phantom, tremble at a name ? 

Yet, thus it wa.s, aud thus 'tis with us all. 

The evils w'c imagine most appal! 


Pin. 
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Tuk Tjiue Mysteries of Paris.* 
There arc some men, as well as works, which 
the world does not willingly let die; such a 
man seems to he Vidocq, the celebrated French 
policeman; we were fully impressed with a 
belief that, after publishing his memoirs, and 
establishing his claim to the gratitude of so¬ 
ciety, as the most adroit of thief takers, he had 
retired from public life, not without some sus¬ 
picion that his acquaintance with roguery of all 
kinds had been but too perfect, and had some¬ 
what tainted his own integrity. We had a dim 
recollection of rumours rcjqiccting this public 
functionary, which tended to confirm the truth 
of the proverb, as to the difficidty of touclung 
pitch and iiot being defiled—^rumours of a dif¬ 
ference of opinion between him and the French 
(fovernnicnt, as to the manner in which certain 
funds had been dis])oscd of; they were, doubt- 
lcs.s, spent in that sort of jmblic service called 
secret, and to call for any account of them was 
manifestIj”^ unniasouable, tho essence of secresy 
being the refusal of exjilanation; but govern¬ 
ments arc always ungrateful. The Athenians 
exiled Aleibiadcs, and the French Ministry’ dis¬ 
missed Vidocq. It is astonishing how little 
the world misses its greatest men. France went 
on much as usual, inventing new crimes, sauces, 
and vaudevilles, of an atrointy, ])iquaney, and 
])oiut, not to be aiiproachcd by anything our 
courts, cooks, or translators can furnish, and 
had as good as forgotten the policeman, 
when it was reminded of his existence by a 
report of his death, Franco, Europe, and 
ourselves taking the intelligence as authentic. 
'\Vc Avere all deceived, howci er; as in the case 
of Lord IJrougham, who Avas not dead, even 
Avhen the Loudon papers wrote his funeral ora¬ 
tion, A'idoeq has returned to life; the “ fell 
sergeant,” as Hamlet calls him, has not laid 
his hand upon the man who was also “ strict in 
his arrest,” when any one was “Avanted.” lie 
is yet extant, if Ave may' believe the title- 
])age of a Avork in four A’olumcs, printed in 
this present year, 1H41': and, if Ave may judge 
by the contents of the same, he is not in the 
situation of Hood's old sportsman; he has not 
forgotten all his reminiscences—of some of 
w'liich we intend to avail ourselves. 

Vidocq has evidently been impelled into 
print by the romantic misrepresentation of the 
crime and criminals of the French capital which 
Eugene Sue has written,under the name of the 
“Mysteries of Paris.” For these same “Myste¬ 
ries” it is evident that Vidocq has a pretty con¬ 
siderable contempt; all that contempt in fact 
Avhich eminently practical men liave for those 

* Lea Vraii Myst^res de Paris. Par Vidocq. IPI4. 


who, making their imagination serve them 
instead of experience, venture to talk very much 
of things about Avhich they knoAv very little, 
and, very frequently, of matters of Avhich they 
know nothing at aU. To correct the errors and 
misapprehensions thus set afloat in the world, 
is a task that the very instincts of a man, with 
a practical knowledge of such matters, impel 
him to perform. Hoav could A'idoeq, who had, 
for the better part of his life, breathed the very 
atmosphere of crime, liA'cd in it, for it, and by 
it—how could such a man, possessing memory, 
and a pen, sit down quietly Avhile the world of 
his A'ast experience Avas misrepresented by one 
who, if he ever saw anything of criminal life, 
only saw it as a spectator from Avithout, not as 
an inhabitant from within ? Vidocq could not— 
but Avrotc; and his work is before us. Let all 
Avho descend to the foulest depths of society for 
their inspiration, learn from liim that they dan , 
knoAv very little of the realities to be found there. 
Our author lays it doAvn as an axiom not to be 
disputed, that no one can properly describe a 
cfircer of a crime but a criminal himself, or, of 
course, a ])olicemau; nor, on the same princi- 
j)le, can any one write a fiction of the roi)o-and- 
fetter school but one Avho has Avorn, or is quali¬ 
fied to Avear, the collar of the order himself. 
About the middle of his book the ex-policc- 
man expatiates on this point as follows:— 

Miu-li hn!> boon written on the lives, nrtions, and motives 
of criniiimls, and yet, they lmv<‘ never been deseribeil with 
troth or fidelity. The greater number of writers who have 
treated the .subject have sought, nl)Ove all, to dramatise it; 
some have ehargod their palettes with colours too dark or 
too bright; others, inihieiteed by their political and sorial 
opinions, liave endeavpured to explain by the organisation 
of society, every vice of the class they were describing. 
Others, again, have only seen them from the height of their 
oifieial position, and have only observed them under the in¬ 
fluence of prejudices to which the nature of their duties must 
ncecssurily have exposed them. * * • 

We shall, iierhBi)s, be told that our philanthropists have 
visited all our prisons and jdaecs of rcstrai't with the utmost 
strirtness, have examined tlieir most ]ictty details, and they 
have only described after having eonseientiously studied. 
The author of this book is w illing to believe tlie best of these 
gentlemen, altliough philuntbropy is in the present day made, 
like godliness, an instrument of “great gain.'’ lint, admit¬ 
ting they have discharged their mission with the utmost 
degree of eonseienee and scruple, yet none of them ever saw 
cither prison or hai/ne, except when it was prepared for in¬ 
spection, arrayed, .so to speak, m (oilellf. On the day of the 
visit, known a eonsi<IerabIe time beforehand, the soup was 
almost eatable, the keepers almost polite, and all the pri¬ 
soners, with a vague hojieof pardon or commutation of their 
sentenee, doubtless painted themselves ns lambs pure and 
without spot. Nor is this all; in most of these men there 
always remains a kind of fear mingled with hope, a remnant 
of res])crt for human nature whieli prevents them from ex¬ 
hibiting themselves as tliey really are, before those who ap¬ 
pear to tlicin elotlied willi a eertain kind of authority, and 
who liave never de.seended t«» their level. It is only when 
they arc alone, among themselves, that they can be estimated 
as they really deserve to be, and though my opinion may be 
thouglit something more and worse than a hazardous one, I 
contend that if a book is required describing with truth and 
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<’xa('t>tiiclp the character and motives of criminals, that book 
can only be written by one of themselves. 

Having thus established liis own fitness for 
the task,—for, of course, he has an acquaint¬ 
ance with the subject quite as perfect as " one 
of themselves”—^he had no hesitation in writing 
a ‘'true” collccticiii of “ Mysteries ” of his own. 
And here we have a fault to find with an other¬ 
wise clear-sighted man. The form of the novel 
having been so much abused in conjunction 
with this very lower world of criminality, of 
Avhich he knows so m\ich, he should not have 
adopted it as the vehicle for conveying his own 
information. He avers that all his details are 
true, and from internal evidence they appear 
to be so; they have much vraiscmblance. But 
to string actual circumstances into a fictitious 
narrative, adhering to truth in the one, while 
the other is of “ imagination all compact,” is a 
dilliculty not to be overcome. It is an erro¬ 
neous plan in conception, which no skill after¬ 
wards exhibited can remedy. The poet talks 
of “ truth severe in fairy fiction drest,” but that 
is moral truth, a very diU'erent thing from 
matter of fact; and, nioreover, the " fiction” 
of Vidocq is very much the reverse of fairj'^-like. 
lie cannot but have been conscious of his own 
inability to unite successfully materials so 
incongruous ; but he excuses himself by a 
plea which we must allow to have some force. 
Ho ado])ted the fi)rin of a novel, because 
his purpose being to instruct, it was necessary 
that he should be read; and seeing that the 
world will not read even theology, unless con¬ 
veyed in the garb of a novel, he complied with 
the jirevailing fashion. Thus he sells his fiction 
for the purpose of dispersing his facts, as the 
vendors of street sedition were wont to sell the 
straw' and give th^ libel for nothing, an in¬ 
genious, but, we believe, exploded trick for evad¬ 
ing the law' of the land; Vidocq sells his straw too, 
and throws in his weightier matter, as it 
w'crc, gratis and incidentally, in order to com¬ 
ply with the present law of literature. It 
is with hi% facts only that w o shall deal, for, 
truth to say, his talc is one of sorry grain. It 
is a lliinsy and rambling story, constructed 
with very little skill, and told without narra¬ 
tive talent. But scattered through it arc many 
descriptions of places and persons which have 
something of the stamp of reality, and in 
these consist the merit of the work. It would 
he beside our purpose to inquire too curiously 
whether the book is actually written by the 
cx-employi;,or whether some small litterateur has 
worked upon material supplied by the man of 
much knowledge of roguery. There is a sort 
of pedantr}’- perceptible licrc and there, indi¬ 
cating a desire to make the roost of a very little 
learning, and there is an abundant supply of the 
comuiouest of common-place. But there are 
also glimpses of shrewdness, and proofs of a 


knowledge of that worst part of the world, which 
can .alone be acquired by experience; from 
some of the scraps of that experience the reader 
may learn something to his advantage, as the 
advertisements say, if business or pleasure, or 
both, should ever take him to Paris. It is as 
well to be aware of the latest phase which the 
ever inventive faculties of knavery, sharpened 
by need, have given to a general and universal 
system of imposition and fraud, old as avarice 
and idleness, as old almost as time, and cer¬ 
tainly dating from the first gathering of men 
into the corrupting society of crowded cities. 

One of the stock themes of all those who 
ever visited Paris and then put their blunders 
about it into a book, was formerly the gaming 
houses, with their splendour and ootrusive 
gaiety, their mirrors and champagne, and frenzy 
of play, the ruin that was its consequence, with 
the never-failing pendant of suicide and the 
Morgue. Well, the regime of Louis Philippe 
has changed all that, and the gambling of the 
French capital is now driven into haunts that 
are concealed, or at least affect a kind of secrecy. 
It thus tak<‘s its place among the “Mysteries,” 
oil which Vidocq, as it were, turns the lens of 
his lantern, to borrow an illustration from our 
own f riends with the numbers on their necks on 
this side of the water. If we can credit him, the 
amount of gambling in Paris has not decreased 
since the suppression of the public and licensed 
tables; it has only been dispersed in many dif¬ 
ferent directions, while the facilities for unfair 
play and cheating have been multiplied, from the 
police no longer having a supervision of the 
places in which it is carried on. We extract his 
description of one of the new modes of attract¬ 
ing victims, that those whom it may concern 
may be on their guard at private Tables d*h6te, at 
which they find good cookery and perfect 
politeness:— 

The ostnblUluncnts known by the name of Tables d’ bote 
arc a hundred times more dangerous than the open and 
public gaming-houses so long rclebrutcd under the manage¬ 
ment of M. Benazot. The police carries on a continual war 
with these places, but all their efforts appear to produce no 
result, for scarcely have they succeeded in suppressing one 
of them, at No. 4, Hue Richelieu, for instance, than another 
is opened at No. 6. At these establishments, an excellent 
dinner is prepared at a fixed hour for the persons who fre¬ 
quent them— it is the pretext for the meeting together; but 
when the guests rise from the table, and proceed to the 
saloon to take their lioffce, thej- find everything prepared for 
the games of renrte, frente et ijuaranle, and even roulette. 
The mistress of the house is generally a woman of tact and 
experience, how gained we need not inquire; and for the 
most part appear by their tone and manners to have seen 
something of good soc iety. If they are to be believed, they 
are almost always widows of some general or colonel of the 
grande armee, but the names, rank, and services of their 
defunct spouses are never to be found in the books of the 
Minister of War. We have said that these houses arc more 
dangerous than the puiilic gaming establishments. These 
last "were only tolerated on the condition that the authorities 
shoidd always have the right of visiting them, and cxerrising 
a eontroul over them at all times. Thus all those who 
ludiitually frequented them were cosily known; and although 
the chances of the game were always calculated to give con- 
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Biderable advantages to the hank, yet if fortune turned 
against it, and gave a player or players an opportunity of a 
run against it, or even breaking it, the field was fair and open 
to them. But in these clandestine houses, on the contrniy, 
it is not only against the fatal chances of the game that a 
player has to contend; he must besides be constantly on his 
guard against the tricks of an infinite variety of scoundrels 
and sharpers of many ranks, and of both sexes, to whom these 
places serve as a point of reunion. Many men who would 
never have set their foot in one of the dens kept by Uena- 
zet under the old system, frequent those places, to which the 
“Greeks”—those gamblers by profession, with whom to 
play is infallibly to be cheated—^liave given the name of 
rtouffa or ettmffmru. As an additional bait to simpletons, 
they ore also the haunt of a number of pretty women; it is 
needless to say that they are not virtuous; but provided they 
are young, well-dressed, and attractive, the head of the es¬ 
tablishment makes no inquiries. These women, who are 
there to seduce young men into playing as deeply as pos- 
sibic, and the sharpers, who win their money with the most 
perfect grace and affability, form the nucleus of these as¬ 
semblies. The number and condition of the visitors are 
determined more or less by accident, and the address with 
which the house is managed. Among all directly connected 
with it, you will find case of manner, polish, and politeness, 
but honesty need not be looked for. • 

From tliG linunts of niscalitv, tlic transition 
is easy and natural to tlie description of those 
who frequent them. Vidocq, adopting the 
language of a witty writer, classifies all those 
who live in Paris by doubtful means, and of 
whom the only thing known with certainty is, 
that having no property of their own, they 
must exist on that of others, under one general 
name—^that of “ Bohemians.” The term docs 
not convey so direct an idea of the class de¬ 
scribed in Fnglish, as it does in French; but 
still it is sufficiently intelligible for the pur- 
2 )ose. The “Bohemia” of Paris is well peopled, 
and includes many tribes and races j but vro 
again prefer the description of Vidocq to any¬ 
thing we could give of our own :— 

The Cafe des VuriiHcs ts an ordinary rcndozvoiu of dra¬ 
matic autliors, who will sell, or somctimcM buy, vaudevilles 
or dramas in whole, in halves, or even in quarters. At the 
Cafe du Cirque you meet with small authors, small actors, 
small musicians. The Cafe Desmarcs opens its doors to our 
modem Solonx. Besides those, and many others, there are 
in tlie vast Pandemonium of Paris, establishments decorated 
and filled with equal or greater luxury and splendour than 
those we have mentioned, which are situated in the most 
fashionable quarters of the capital, and yet, brilliant ns they 
are, they are little frequented except by the members of that 
class of adventurers who have received the name of the 
“ Bohemians of Piuis.” It is dividi^l luiturnlly into two 
bodies, the high and low. ITiey are not thieves, but still 
less arc they honest men. The upper grade of the class live 
with all the outward indications of wealth; they have niug- 
nificeiit apartments, fine horses, an eiiuijmge, and a flatmewti', 
yet no one ever heard of their having any ostensible source 
of income cither in the funds or land. Yet they arc fur less 
biuliy looked on by the world than those who arc ojienly 
robbers. An individual is received in the saloon, admitted 
to table, saluted in tlic street, though perhaps his vocation 
is a secret to no one, and though he owes neither to his for¬ 
tune nor his labour, the gold that glitters through the silk 
net-work of his well filled purse. Whatever qualities dis¬ 
tinguish the "Bohemians” of the nineteenth century, it 
must be confessed they are far from reaching the level of 
their predecessors. Cogliostro, Casanova, the ChevoIieTS 
Sl George and La Morlierc, the Comte St. Germain, and 
many others, have left no successors. But even to follow 
these great names, hmffo internalln, requires niany qualities, 
n quick and cultivated spirit, courage, proof against every 
oci'ident or turn of affairs, a perfect presence of mind, a 
physiognomy at once agreeable and commanding, a well 


mode person, which is nil the better for being a tall one. The 
Bohemiaa who unites all these must spll have the one talent 
which is worth nil the rest, the knowledge of tte method of 
turning them all to account. Thus he must, heftire launching 
himself on the scene of business, provide himself with u suit¬ 
able nmuc; hemust not be either a Pierre Letong,norn Bus- 
taclic Lccourt, and be will fail if he is foolish enough to 
call himself Saint anything; the appellation has been worn 
completely threadbare. Providcdwithoname,he must procure, 
if he has them not already, the services of the most fashion¬ 
able tailor. His coats, of the latest cut, must come from the 
establishments of Wolf or Chevreuil; his boots must be 
from Boivin, his hat from Gaus.scmu. His cane must be of 
the finest finish, his cigar-case unimpeachable. For his 
lodging he must select one of the new streets of the Chau- 
see d’ Antin, and his apartments must disjilny a command of 
wealth, regulated by perfect taste in all the details of dra¬ 
pery, bronzes, mirrors, and carpets. His horses must be 
English, and his tilbury from the last builder in vogue. His 
servant must be neither too young nor too old, endowed 
with all qualifications essential in a valet, and a few others 
required by his position ns the valet of on adventurer. He 
must have a penetrating eye, coolness, perfect iraiiudence, 
and presence of mind, be fluent in conversation, and yet dis¬ 
creet, particularly in the use he makes of the allusions to 
his master’s wealth, country sent, and ancestors. A complai¬ 
sant porter is also one of the first necessities of the Bohe¬ 
mian of good society. Ids great quality being the faculty of 
seeing without observing. Having been gained he must be 
kept; to effeetthis he must be indulged, flattered, and highly 
paid. The Bohemians have no particular age. There are 
among them young men, men of mature years, and men 
whom time has touched with grey. Many of tbcin have 
been dupes before they became shnrjiers, nml those who have 
been so ore the most to be feared, for they have preserx’cd the 
tone and manners of good society. In ninuy of the others, 
whatever may be the titles they assume, and in s)ntcof (heir 
skill in dress, and the decorations they wear, there is almost 
always a something in their hearing and manners that betrays 
them. Allusions to suspicious persons nml connections glide 
at times into their conversation, and often, although on their 
guard against it, they make use of exjiressions not to be 
found in the vocabulary of respectable men. * * * There 

are many old military oflieers in the ranks of the Bohciuiaus, 
some KOi diitaiif, of course, but others have really sened and 
been broken or disgraced. All promote themselves iit pleasure. 
The subaltern is always a captain, the enptiiin at least a co¬ 
lonel, the colonel is a general of division; he would have 
been a Marshal of France had the Government properly iip- 
jireciatcd his merits. 

Tlic operations of tlli.s vast liantl of “ Bolic- 
mian Brothers” of course disperse them in all 
quarters of the city, Aud among tdl ranks of 
society; for “ Roguerj', Sir, dotli walk Jihont 
the orl>—like the sun, it shines cverj’wherc.” 
But everj’ calling must have its i>oints of union; 
there must be the cxclianfces of critSc as well as 
of commerce. The public lias been sickened of 
St. (lilcs’s night-houses, and the Tapis franc 
of Paris has been so often described that the 
very name is enough to make one shut the book, 
and, like Dante’s lovers, “read that day no 
more.” Here is another “ Mystery of l^aris 
vice in the trappings of wealth, and crime sock¬ 
ing communion with crime in the locality which 
it has adorned with its spoils. Here theft 
shakes hands with forgery, and both dine off 
plate; murder trims his raoustaelic in a Vene¬ 
tian mirror; and petty larceny lounges on a 
velvet couch, and sips lemonade:— 

In one of the open passages of the Boulevard, in the 
centre of one of the richest and most brillianf quarters of 
Paris, very near a theatre, in which the parts of fathers, 
lovers, and coquettes, are played by rhildreu, is an establish¬ 
ment in which, at all hours of the day, and almost of the 
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night, one may be certdn of meeting some of the memhen 
of the higher “ Bohemia" of the city. This establishment, 
situated in the most obscure part of the passage in ques¬ 
tion, might easily escape the notice of the passer by. An 

• unsuspecting stranger entering it by cliauce to take his de- 

mitasse, or his petit verre, would find himself out of place— 
would feel uncomfortable and ill at cose—he could scarcely 
tell wherefore. He would take for diplomatists those ex¬ 
ceedingly well-dressed indivistuals; tlie red ribands he sees 
attached to so many button-holes dozsle him; 'and when he 
departs he almost feels that he ought to apologise to the 
ilamr dn comphnr for the liberty he has taken in entering. 
The apartment is fitted up with the utmost luxury and splen¬ 
dour ; mirrors, gilding, divans, marble tables; and the lady 
who sits at the counter is young, exceedingly pretty, and par¬ 
ticularly well dressed. The master of the establishment, or 
the superintendent, or whatever he may be, bears no resem¬ 
blance to a waiter of any kind; he has neither the white 
waistcoat nor the muslin cravat that the whole class seems 
to have adopted by a sort of common consent; he does not 
carry beneath his arm the indispensable napkin. His figure 
and bearing, dress, hair, and inustachios, would rather in¬ 
duce one to suppose him a retired ofliccr of the heavy ca- 
vairy. He shakes hands cordiidly with those habitues of the 
place whose purse appears for tlie present to lie tolerably 
filled; his sjieecli is dry, short, even rude, to those among them 
wlio appear to be suffering under a “ temporary embarrass¬ 
ment.” The consumption of cafe tmir and tliimbles-full 
of absinthe Is the very smallest source of tlie trade of this 
worthy person. If n young i ian of family, wishing to spend 
his fofmnc before he bos gut it, is introduced to this trap, 
h(> is finttered, indulged, feted in all kinds of ways. Mon¬ 
sieur tells him apocryphal stories of the campaigns he never 
miule; and Madame, who does nut wish to forget that she is 
prcltj', favours him with her most gracious smiles. The 
young man hints that he is in want of money; Monsieur is 
all alacrity to oblige him. “ Good Heavens, Sir,” he says, 
“ why did you not name it sooner .* 1 would with the greatest 
pleasure have lent you the amount you ri'quire without in¬ 
terest : but at presunt I can only recommend you to a friend 
of mine, M. -. If you please, we will coll on him to¬ 

gether.” 'i’hc “ simple one” is circumvented on all sides— 

• is iieitlicr left nor allowed time to reflect—and finally signs 
bills to a large amount, for which he receives from the usurer 
a small sum iu money, and a large one in the shape of bad 
luctnres mid worse wine ; the booty made of him being di¬ 
vided among the gang of confederates of whom the zc^ous 
keeper of the cafe is the chief. 

• Touching bill-discoiinting, and the “mys¬ 
teries'' thereto belonging, we think we might 
match the good city of London for tdllany and 
(ixtortion against siny capital of Europe. We 
must not flatter ourselves that we are one whit 
better titan our neighbours, and not all the 
roniiinee of Kugcnc Sue, nor the reality of 
Vidoc<| should make us oblivious of the great 
fact, that a large component part of our popu¬ 
lation could, without anything of what the 
etpiil.y lawyers eidl an error in description, gay 
to their I’aris eomiteers, “we also are scoun¬ 
drels." Iti all that appertains to financial 
fraud, and that species of robbery that takes 
the semblance of eoinuicrcial trans;i(;tiuns and 
makes use of commercial forma and instruments, 
we doidit if London can be equalled for the 
c.xteut, variety, and success of its roguery. Our 
Eoheniia has a fertile soil, and its dciiizcna cul¬ 
tivate it to the utmost. In other kinds of 
robbery—that more vulgar sort, performed by 
the hands and invobung personal dexterity—we 
concede to the, Erench a superiority. Our 
national genius has taken another (lirection; 
we concoct great schemes on a scale of fraud 


that absolutely touches on the sublime; but wo 
do not produce individuals of exquisite manual 
skill in what may be called the practical art of 
conveyancing. Barrington was our last cele¬ 
brity in that way, and he was himself alone, 
not a type of a class. The gentleman pick¬ 
pocket, the aristocratic thief, may still be found 
among the French; our swell mob is but a poor 
imitation of the genuine article; vulgarity and 
a Field-lane sort of ruflianism that cannot be 
concealed by fine clothes, make it impossible to 
mistake them. Vidocq is elaborate in his de¬ 
scription of the polished and elegant adven¬ 
turers who have left distinguished names iu the 
archives of the French police. Many of them 
have even an interest bordering on historical. 
Think of an escaped convict getting the order 
of the Bath, or dining at Apsley House ! To us 
it sounds merely impossible, and yet if records, 
minute in dates, names, and facts, can be relied 
on, such things have happened in France. But 
it will be observed our authority speaks of the 
past rather than of the jiresent; we must apo¬ 
logise for a word or two of slang, of which 
Vidocq makes somewhat too unsparing a use, 
and which wc have as unsparingly suppressed:— 

The hmtte pegre* is an association of men, who, in the 
war they are constantly making on society at large, exhibit 
towards each other a remarkable degree of attachment and 
fidelity, especially to those who have invented any new and 
ingenious kind of robbery, or have, with more than usual 
success, practised an old one. The peyre de la haute would 
direct others to steal, but would scorn to steal hiuiself, any 
object of trifling value; he would deem it a compromise of 
his dignity ns an “able man;” he only engages personally 
in important affairs, and has a great contempt for those who 
mix themselves up in petty ones; end those who do he 
governs and directs us a chief. Ataperiod not long elapsed, 
the pri/res de la haute had their peculiar lttw<, not written tir 
reduced to a code indeed, but much better observed than 
many that govern society. But still, the aristocrat of crime, 
who has never betrayed his comrades iu tlie time of danger, 
is never alinndoned by them when he, in his turn, is " in 
trouble; ” he receives assistance in prison, at the galleys, and 
even at the foot of the scaffold. The gentleman thief is to 
be met with everywhere, at the Cog Hardi, at the Maisou do- 
ree, at the Jlal Chicard, and at the balcony of the Theatre 
Jtalien / lie dresses iu every style, according to the necessities 
or purposes of the moment; and whether it is the costume 
of a man of fashion, or the simple hlou.se of tlie labouri'r, 
he suits his inauners to it, for he can take every form, and 
talk every kind of language; he can pass from the tone of the 
conversation of good society to the .slang of the prisons and 
the galleys. Tlie pegre de la haute loves his trade and the 
excitement it produces, and one quality wliich cannot be de¬ 
nied him, is tlint of being an excellent lawy-er. He frequently 
proceeds, so to speak, with the code in his hand, and if he. 
has adopted one particular kind of robbery he soon acquires 
sui’li on ability that he, in some degree, carries it on with im¬ 
punity. Tliis is so common that it is only in consequence 
of unforeseen eircnmstnnecs, or the information of associates, 
that the police have been able to arrest tliosc among them 
who have nppciuvd before the tribunals. There arc many 
shades of difference which di.stingaish this upper class of 
thieves from each other. The principal one is that which 
separates the Parisian thief from the thief of the provinces. 
The former usually adopt those modes of robbery only which 
require address and cunning; the second, less adroit but more 
audacious, frequently resort to violence. The former is skil- 
ftil in the use of the skeleton key, but eschews the crow-bar. 
But their organization is very comprehensive, and oil have a 

* Association of distinguished robbers. 
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very good understanding with each other. The “ great 
men ” of the corporation, moreover, will turn their hands 
indifferently to onything; no enterprise is too audacious for 
them, and their head is fivquenUy the stoke in the game 
they play against the laws and society. • # * • * i{ 
is true that one will not find any of ^e members of the aris¬ 
tocracy of France in the infamous sinks and dens of crime of 
Paris, unless some individual may have occasionally descended 
into them from curiosity. But it frequently happens that the 
kabituM of these places suddenly quit their place and mix in 
good society, not the less continuing to pursue their old vo¬ 
cation. It is lamentable, but it is no less true, that in the 
highest circles, and in the best society, there ore to be met 
with men who have been inmates of the prisons and the 
galleys; in more tlian one saloon you may be elbowed by a 
sharper, n robber, or even an assassin. An old convict, Guy 
de Chamhreuil, who had richly deserved the punishment to 
which he bad been condemncd,wa.s, in IRlb, director-general 
de» Harax of Frantre, and chief of the police of the Chateau. 
Another convict named Cognard, who had several times es¬ 
caped from the liagne, succeeded, under the name of the 
Count Fontis de Sointe-Helenc, in getting himself appointed 
Colonel of the Legion of the Seine! He was an accom¬ 
plished man and played his part so well at Court, that at 
(ihcnt, the Due de Berr}' presented him to Louis XVilI,who 
gave the p.'etended Count his own cross of Saint Louis! 
Cognard and Chambreuil were not the only criminals who, 
at this epoch, fiiled ]ilnces at the Court. \Ve will mention, 
among others whose names have escaped us, the following: 
De Fenelon, who, claimed n descent from the same family 
ns the illustrious author of Tclemuquc ; this individual 
had been detained seven years nt Biectre; Jalade, a forger, 
liberated after eight years' detention at the gnllirs,was Frutiur 
in Chief; Morel, an echappe from the bngne of Brest, was 
cmjiloyed in the secretariat of the Commuiidementx du Rni; 
Stevenot, who h::d also c.scaped from the s:imc biignc, was n 
colonel of a regiment of the line; Menegnnt, railed de Mnn- 
genest, after having undergone four or five sentences, made 
himself the poet of the Court, and after having sung the 
Republic and the Empire, with equal shill, chanted the praises 
of the Bourbons. 

Most of tliesc men flourished at a period 
when society was disorganised, and when tiie 
great military system of Napoleon was hreaking 
up, letting loose on the world whole hordes of 
men, trained in the prineiples and praetices of 
warj as they considered society at large as 
their enemy, they carried on hostilities against 
it with that mixture of force mid address which 
produced the results above described. But 
even now the Paris pickpocket occasionally 
comes ill contact xvith Royalty, and, regardless 
of the divinity that doth hedge a King, dares 
lay profane hands on tlic contents of the Royal 
pockets. In a Paris paper of the 20th of No¬ 
vember last, we read tlJfe following:—“ It is 
reported that his Majesty, on his journey to 
Fontainebleau, was robbed of a silk handker- 
eliief, a splendid 8nufl-box,mountcd in diamonds, 
Sind a portrait of the Queen of the Belgians by 
Madame de Mirbcl, which were taken from his 
coat pocket.'' This is a feat which must have 
reciuircd no ordinary audacity and skill, for 
there never was a monarch so well watched as 
Louis Philippe; the police never have their 
eyes oft' him, and yet he is robbed ! The indi¬ 
vidual who effected the tran-sfer of the snuff¬ 
box and accompaniments, was doubtless one of 
the aristocracy of his profession. 

We had marked some other passages for 
c.\traet, but those we have given will probably 


sullice. We have avoided all the author’s fic¬ 
tion, and drawn only on those parts for which 
he vouches as fact. On many points he speaks 
as one having authority, and has an insight 
into many matters not possessed by authors who 
write more voluminously; his book has some¬ 
thing of the qualities tmat give a value to an 
account of a campaign or a battle written by a 
private soldier, which often records facts that 
could not have occuiTed as inventions to the 
wildest imagination. Wlio can withhold a sort 
of respect from the author who can prove his 
qualifications to deal with the question in hand 
by such unanswerable logic as the following ?— 

The aulkor of this book delivered into the hands of justice 
three gangs of celebrated vautemiere (robbers by escalade); 
the first consisted of thirty-two men, the second of twenty- 
eight, and the third of sixteen. Out of these seventy-six, 
sixty-seven were convicted. 

The experiences of a man who has done the 
state some service in this manner must needs 
be worth having; it may be that an excess of 
familiarity with such scenes as he describes 
may have bred a certain contempt fo» the 
qualities of those who figure in them, but it i.s 
certain that to A'idooq no thief is a hero, lie 
is altogetlier practieid, and sees things and 
men .as they are ; close contact with them has 
destroyed all the illusions under which otlier 
writers have laboured, lie twines no flowers 
of eloquence and sentiment round the mur¬ 
derer's knife, or the burglar’s “jemmy;’’ nor oil 
the other hand does he rack the.imagination to 
invent fantastic horrors, exaggerating even 
crime, till vre revolt from the enormity of the 
fiction. A true description of a battle-field or 
a military hosjiital, is a strong corrective of the 
false imjiressions of the glory of war. Since a 
lialo has been thrown around crime, it is as 
well to have a faithfiil account of what men 
really are when debused by it. "We have it 
here; and depraved, sordid, desperate, and de- 
8pic.ablc beings they are. The “ True Myste¬ 
ries of Paris " reveal them such, and so would 
the “ mysteries ” of any otlmr cajiital, for in 
all countries there is a sad sameness in the 
eflects of a course of crime. Such revelations 
arc repulsive, but useful also. The stern fact 
of the police-court corrects the vicious fictions 
of the novel; and for the banc cast abroad by 
the romancer, we have here the antidote of the 
policeman. 

Tiik Chimes ; a Goblin Story of Some Bells that 

Hang an Old Year Out and a New Year In. By 

Charles Dickens. Chapman and Hall. 

This is one of the strangest productions of the au¬ 
thor’s fertile imagination, but by no means one of”* 
his most felicitous. Although abounding with por¬ 
traits executed in his happiest manner, it is deficient 
in drama to connect or oppose thefn, and we wonder 
after perusing every line of the book what it is all 
about. In fact there is no story or current of pro- 
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bable incident to keep expectation on the alert, no 
panorama of action; but a number of highly finished 
sketches of character hanging independently along¬ 
side each other, like pictures in a gallery. But some 
of these arc exquisitely finished. We shall commence 
our rpiotatious with the hero himself, Toby Veck, an 
old ticket-porter, whose* stand was at the angle of a 
church-wall, close by the belfry, high up in which 
were the Cliimcs that perform so prominent a part in 
the story:— 

They ealleil him Trotty from his pace, which mciint speed, 
if he didn’t make it. lie could have walked faster, perhaps 
—most likely; hut rob him of his trot and Toby would have 
taken to his bed and died. It bespattered him with mud in 
dirty weather; it cost him n world of trouble; he could 
hove walked with infinitely greater ease, hut that was one 
reason for his clinging to it so tenaciously. A weak, small, 
sjiare old man, he was a very Hercules, this Toby, in his 
good intentions. lie loved to cam his money. lie delighted 
to be believed—'I'oby was very poor, and couldn't well aflford 
to part with a delight—that he was worth his salt. With a 
shilling or un eightcenpenny niess.'ige, nr small jittrcel in his 
hand, his courage, always high, rose higher. As he was 
trotting on, he would rail out to fast postmen ahead of him 
to get out of the way, devoutly believing that, in the natural 
course of things, he must inevitably overtake and run them 
down; and he had perfci't ''.nth—not often tested—in his 
bcin* able to carry anything that man could lift. Thus, 
•veil when he came out of his nook to warm hiinsclf on a 
wet d",y, Toliy trotted ; iiiuking witli his leaky shoc.s a 
crooked line of slushy footprints in the mire, and iilowiiig 
on his chilly hands and ruldiing them neainst each other— 
]ioorly ilcfciidcd from tlie seurcliing cold bj threadbare luuf- 
ilers of grey worsteil, willi a private apartment only for the 
thiiinl), and a coinnioii room, or tup, for tlie rest of the fin- 
gi-rs—Toliy, w itli Ins knees tienl and cane beneath his arm, 
still trotted. Falling out into the road to look up at tlie 
Jielfrv when the ehiiiics resounded, Toby trotted still. 

These cliinies and Toby soon became great friends : 

They were coiii]iniiy to him, and when he heard their 
voices lie had aii interest in glaiiriiii; at tlieir lod' 4 :iiig-pInec 
and (liiiikiiig how they were moved, iiud whiit haiuiner.s beat 
ujion them. 

Toby liad many strange ideas, and tliat wliieli 
anost pu7:7.1ed his simple bend was one that had crept 
into it through reading the newsy.aj)ers. The startling 
(piestioii—"Have thejioor any bu.siness on tlie face 
of tlie earlli, or not V' “ Sometimes,” argues Toby 
lo liiiinself “ I think we must have a litlle, and some- 
limes I think we iiiii.st be intruding. I get so puzzled 
sonietiiiies that I am not even able to' make up my 
mind whetliiT lliere is any good at .all in us, or 
whether we are bifrii bad. We seem to do dreadful 
things—we seem (o give a deal of trouble—we arc 
always being comjilaiiied of and guarded against. 
()ii(‘ way or another wc fill the papers.” It wqp in 
one of these imisiiig fits, on the last day oft bo old year, 
that Toby is interrupted by bis daughter Aleg, who 
brings him his dinner— a basin of trijie; and wlide the 
old mail eats it upon the steji of a hall-door, she tells 
him that Biehard, a young blaeksmitli, wJio Ims long 
loved her, had jirojiosed tlial they should he married 
on (he following day. Her sjieeeh to her kind- 
licartcd old father is simple and natural:— 

“ How hard, father, to grow old, and die, and think wc 
might have cheered car'll other! How hard in all our lives 
to love each other and to grieve apart; to sec each other 
working, eliaiiging, growing old and grej ! Kven if I cot tlie 
better of it, and forgot him (vvliieh 1 never rould)—oh 1 
father, dear, how Imrilto have, a heart .■ro full us mine is now, 
and live to liuvc it slowly drained out every ilrop, without 
th? recollection of one happy moment of a vvonutn'« life to 
stay behind and comfort me, and make me better!" 


Trotty sat quite still, Meg dried her eyes, and said more 
goily—that is to say, with here a laugh and there a sob, and 
here a langh and a sob together:— 

“ So Richard says, father, as his work was yesterday mode 
certain for some time to eomc, and ns 1 love hiin, and have 
loved him full three years—Ah I longer than that if he knew 
it!—will 1 marry him on New Year's Doy?—the best and 
happiest doy, he says, in the whole year, and one thot is 
almost sure to bring good fortune with it. It’s a short 
notice, father—isn’t it? but I hnvn’t my fortune to be 
settled, or my wedding dresses to be made, like the great 
ladie.H, father, have I ?" 

Richard himself arrives at the instant to aid Meg's 
appeal, when three gentlemen come ont of the house 
upon whose door-step Trotty had been taking his 
humble meal. One of them, Alderman Cute, is a 
self-complacent, aifahlc, joking gentleman—a prac¬ 
tical ]ihilus(>pher who has one short rule for dealing 
with common people—‘ Put them down’—which had 
never failed him. The third individual of the trio is 
a red-faced gentleman, in a blue coat with bright 
buttons and a red cravat, intended as a specimen of a 
class of people who ore always exclaiming against the 
degeneracy of the present day, and lamenting the 
decay of “the good old times.” The alderman 
warns the young couple, in his own peculiar way, 
against the misfortunes that will inevitably overtake 
them should they ho so imprudent as to get married. 
Anybody who lias been, or is in aequaiiitauce with 
civic kniglithood, cannot fail Uijiut the saddle on the. 
riijht horse (?) on perusing the follow ing graphic lines: 

“ You are going to be married, you say,” pursued the 
Alderman. " Very unbceomiiig and indeUente in one of your 
sox. Rut never mind that. After you arc married you’ll 
quarrel with your husband, and come to be a distressed wife. 
You may think not; but you will, because 1 tell you so. 
Now 1 give you fair warning that 1 have made up my mind 
to put distres.sed wives down—so don’t be brought before 
me. You’ll have ebildren—boys. Tlie boys will grow up 
bad, of course, and run wild in the streets without shoes and 
stockings. Mind, niy young friend. I’ll convict ’em sum¬ 
marily, every one, for 1 am determined to put boys without 
shoes and stockings down. Perhajis your husband will 
die young (must likely) and leave you with a baby. Then 
you’ll be turned out of doors, and wander up and down the 
streets. Now, don’t wander too near me, my dear, for I’m 
resolved to put all wandering mothers down. All young 
mothers, of all sorts and kinds, it’s my determination to put 
down. Don’t think to plead illness ns nii excuse with me, or 
babies a.s an exeu.se with me; for all sick jiersons and young 
children (I hope you know the ehiireh serviee, hut I’m afraid 
not) I'm determined to put down. And if you attempt— 
desperately and ungratefully, and impiously and fraudulently 
attempt to drown yourself or hang yourself, I’ll have no pity 
for you, for I’ve made up iiiy mind to put nil suicide down. 
If there is one thing,” said the nldcmian, with his sclf-sntisfied- 
sniile, “on whirh I emi be said lo liave iimde up my mind 
more than another, it is to put suicide down; so don’t try it 
on ; that’s tlie phr.o.se, isn’t it! Hn! hu! now wc under¬ 
stand earh other.” 

Was there ever such hcartlessne.ss, or insolence of 
office, better exposed ? Toby, who is a sensitive 
crentnre, becomes melancholy upon this, and is more 
than ever eonvinced that the poor arc wrong, and 
liave no business in this world. Even his old friends, 
the (Ihimes, that used to speak words of hope and 
encoiiragonient to his heart, are changed, and their 
tune now seems to he, “ Put ’em down! Put ’em 
down ! (looil old times ! Good old times ! Facts 
and figures ! ” While in this state of mind, he is 
despatched with a letter from the alderman to the 
house of Sir Joseph Bowley, Baronet, and niemher of 
Parlitvincnl. The sketch of Sir Joseph Bowley is 
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mrant, we presume, as a satire upon the pompous, 
seltish, landed gently of tins countiy. In his inter¬ 
view with Sir Joseph and his lady, Toby learns that 
the purport of the letter from Alderman Cute is res¬ 
pecting a certain Will Fern, one of Sir Joseph’s 
tenants, who had been found at night sleeping in a 
shed, and was carried next morning before the magis¬ 
trates—inquiring if it would be ^rceable to Sir 
Joseph to have this Will Fern “put down.” Now 
this very Fern was a fellow who had behaved in a 
most insolent and unOTatcful manner to Lady Bowley, 
by objecting to “pinking and eyelet-holing,” which 
her ladyship had introduced as a nice evening em- 

f loyment among the men and boys of the village. 

t was, therefore, desirable to make an example of 
him. Toby, however, meets Will j'em by accident 
on his return homewards, discovers his name, and 
not only warns him of the danger that awaits 
him, should he visit Alderman Cute again, but 
insists that the unfortunate man—who has neither 
food nor shelter, and is accompanied by his niece, n 
beautiful child—shall accompany him to his own abode. 

Toby, left alone after his guests and Meg had re¬ 
tired to rest, takes up a newspaper which contains 
an account of a woman who had laid desperate hands 
not only on her own life, but on that of her child. 
The crime fills him with horror :— 

“ Unnatural and rrucl! ” Toby eried. “ None but people 
who were bad nt heart—bom bad; who had no husincss on 
the earth—could do such deeds. It’s too true nil I have 
heard to-day—too just—too full of proof. We’re bad." 

In this self-abasing state of mind, he fancies he 
hears the Chimes calling him by name to come and 
sec them. Toby, led by some irresistible impulse, 
obeys the summons of the Chimes, and slipping out 
quietly, finds the door of the belfry open, and as¬ 
cends the narrow staircase of the tower until he 
comes to the place where the bells are. Here he 
sees and hears wild and awful things. 'J'he Goblin 
of the Great Bell appears to him, and in solemn and 
somewhat mystical language, undertakes to teach 
him “ a living truth ”—^from the life of his own 
daughter Meg,—Trotty himself, according to the 
aceount given by the bells, having been killed nine 
ears before, by a fall from the tower in the dark, 
t is from this portion of the tale we expected a 
wholesome lesson which might give comfort or hope 
to the children of misfortune. There is none. Tlie 
Spirit of the Bells shows Toby, in a vision, the un¬ 
avoidable misery of the poor^who are driven by in¬ 
sult and wrong and hunger to desperation, and from 
desperation to the most frightful crimes. This, 
alas I is but too often the case in reality ; but why 
show these things to poor Trotty, who can only de¬ 
plore a state of society he has no power to amend ? 
Had these revelations been made to a rich man, like 
Sir John Bowley, and been made the means of 
awakening a spirit of genuine charity in his breast, 
the moral of the tale must have been acknowledged. 
True, it might look too like the reformation wrolight 
in Scrooge by similar means; but better even so, 
than as it is. We find we have not space to dwell 
nt great length upon the scenes presented to Trotty 
by the Spirit of the Bells. He sees, in the first 
place, his dear daughter Meg plying her needle in a 
poor mean room. Her beauty is faded, and the light 
of her once bright eye dimmed. Lilian is with her, 
grown up to womanhood. She describes the life 


they lead—incessant, hopeless, cheerless toil, which 
scarce suffices to earn bare bread. 

The spirit next transports Trotty to Bowley Hall, 
the mansion of Sir Joseph Bowley, “ the friend and 
father of the poor,” ns he mogniloquently styles him¬ 
self. A great festivity is being' held nt the hall in 
honour of the birthday oft Lady Bowley. The 
tenants are feasted, and the worthy baronk conde¬ 
scends to play at skittles with the humblest of his 
dependents. After dinner Sir Joseph was about 
proposing as a toast, “ his friends and children, and 
tlic dignity of labour,” when a man burst through 
the throng, so old aiid grey and bent, that, but for 
the blaze of lamps on his gnarled and knotted head, 
Toby could hardly have known him for Will Fern. 
The ragged visitor, who had been hunted, persecuted, 
and imprisoned because he was poor and friendless, 
makes an eloquent and heart-stirring appeal to the 
landlord in behalf of the poor labouring classes. 
This is, without exception, the best and most 
dramatic portion of the work. Trotty next finds 
himself in the wretched garret of his daughter— 
still working, but alone. Lilian, less ])atient than 
her friend, had sought relief from niiserv in sin. 
There is a touching scene between Meg and Richard, 
her former lover, who has fallen into drmikcii and 
dissolute habits. The death of Lilian in the anus 
of Meg develops tender womrndy traits that make 
her character the most interesting and natural in the 
work. Meg soon after marries Richard (though he 
had broken his faith with her when they had been 
digged to be married nine years before), that she 
might be the means of reclaiming him and saving 
him ; but Richard soon dies of a broken constitu¬ 
tion, and Meg is left a widow with a child. Her 
sole friend in the world is a poor woman, in whose 
house she lodges. One night bending over her 
baby, singing it to .sleej), she was sur[)rised by the 
sudden appearnnee of Will Fern. He lookeil like 
one pursued, and spoke in whisi)ers. “ What have 
you done,” asked Meg. After .some time he replies, 

“ There'll be fires to-iiipht,’,’ he said, moving from her; 
“there be fires this winter time to light the dark nights— 
cast, west, north, and south. When you see the distant sky 
red they’ll be blazing. When you see the distant sky red 
think of me no more ; or, if you ilo, remember wliot a hell 
was lighted up inside of me, iiiid think you see its tlaines rc- 
fiecteii ill the clouds. Good night!" 

Meg is that same night driven with her infant from 
the shelter of a roof into the streets. Driven to des¬ 
peration, she is upon the point of plunging into the 
river, when the ghost of Trotty shrieks out in anguish ; 
he exclaims that he has learned the truth, and, clasjiing 
his child in his arms, discovers him.self awaking from 
a troubled dream in his own garret, with Meg beside 
him, promising that he should never eat tripe again 
without a doctor’s permission. The entrance of 
Richard to claim the first kiss of the new year from 
his intended bride, and of a posse of neighbours and 
a band of street music to wisVi them a happy wedding 
and a merry new year, concludes the tale, and leaves 
all the parties in precisely the same state in which 
they were at its commencement. The warning of the 
vision appears to have been altogether unnecessary, 
as everybody does precisely what they would have 
done had 'frotty Veck never dreamed a dream about 
the Goblin (Riimes. 

Altogether, we look upon this Goblin Story as 
inferior to the Christmas Carol. 
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THE BEST ALMANACK FOR 1845, 

Now publishing, 64 pages, handsome quarto, gilt edges (no advertisements), with 

EIGHTY ENGRAVINGS! 

VBICE ONE SHILLINO, 

THE ICLUSTRATED I.ONI)ON ALMANACK 

AND PICTURESQUE CALENDAR FOR 1845. 

It containit a greater variety of Information and Reasonable entertainment than is to be found in any other Almanack. 
The Wrapper is beautifully printed in colours; and the artistical execution of the entire Almanack entitles it to a place 
upon every drawing-room tanle in the empire. 

Tbe Press is universal in praise of this beautiful Almanack. 

EXTR.ACTS FROM OPINIONS OF THE PKES8. 

This is certainly one of the cheapest shilling’s-worth that we have seen, even in this age of cheap publication. It 
contains some of the best Illustrations, for any common observer, of astronomical phenomena that have appeared for 
some years. From past recollections, we are satisfied that a few years ago a similar publication to this wouldnot have 
remunerated its producers, even if sold at ten times its price.”—Morning Chronicle. 

“ One of its features is an accurate representation of the principal astronomical phenomena of each month, accom¬ 
panied with an intelligible description. The pages of the calendar are illustrated with highly fanciful designs of the 
signs of the Zodiac, by Mr. Kenny Meadows* there are also scenes of the sports of each mouth, birds, and other illus¬ 
trations. The literary matter is quite as good as the pictorial, and the quarto pages on_ which the Almanack is printed 
nlTord more room for explanation than ciin be obtained in the ordinary terms. One shilling for such a mass of infor¬ 
mation and amusement is wonderfully cheap.”—Morning Post, Nov. 20. 

“This is a new annual, tlic purpose of which is to blend illustrations with the customary information contained in an 
almanack. Its letter-press contents arc us copious and varied as any of its contemporaries, and the illustrations, 
which are from the rich fancy of Mr. Kenny Meadows’ pencil, comprise allegorical compositions applicable to each 
nionlli, scenes of the s]>orts of the inonlli, &c. It is, upon the whole, not only a useful, but a most pleasing work.’’— 
‘Morning Advertiser, Nov. 1.'). 

“ A cheap year-book of astronomical phenomena and natural history, country sjwrts and town amusements, chrono¬ 
logy and legislation. Of the numerous engravings those representing the telescopic appearances of the planets as they 
will be visible in the ensuing year arc the most interesting, and arc peculiar to this almanack.”—Examiner. 

“ Is exceedingly well dune, and full of information and good wood-cut adornments and illustrations. Its intrinsic 
merits, as well us its extrinsic attractions, are sufficient to insure for it a very general demand.”—Literary Gazette, 
Nov. 17. 

“It unites with calendarial information, astronomical observations, and recreations incident to each month, em- 
bracinp us well, notes on natural history, and a mass of miscellanies as useful ,as it is entertaining. We repeat that 
* this ' niiistiated Almanack ’ is a happy idea, beautifully executed, and preferring its claims to purchase even by a 
modern ‘ Elwes ’ in economy.”—Era, Nov. 24. 

_ “This is one of the many attempts to substitute something rational for the foolish almanacks of times that are pas¬ 
sing away— and wc may add, one of the most successful. 11 is filled with illustrations, some of which, representing the signs 
of the Zodiac, arc executed with considerable artistical taste. As it is chiefly devoted to the natural history of the 
inuiiihs, it is pist what the readers of tbe ‘ Gardener's Cbrouiclc ’ arc must likely to find useful. It is difficult to 
imagine anything clieaper.”—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

“ 'I'his i.s, beyond all doubt, the most extraordinary production of the British press. The illustrations are very 
beautiful. Kenny Meadows revels iu tlie exuberance of his rich fancy, and Linton has done him ample justice in the 
"engraving.”—Lloyd’s Weekly Newspaper. 

For a detailed List of Contents of the Almanack, see the Illustratf.d Lunoon News, November 1C. 

Ihiblisbed at the office of the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 198, Strand. 

_ fey Country Booksellers supplied through a London Agent only. __ 

On the First of January will be published, No. 5 of the 

GO-A-HEAD JOURNAL. 

<0 Published every Month, with the Magazines. 

PRICE TWOPENCE. WITH FORTY ENGRAVINGS 1 

1 ^' ivumbers Une, Two, Three, and Four, arc Reprinted, and ready for delivery to the Trade. 

On the First of January will be published, pricc'ls., with superior Etchings on Steel by Onwiiyn, Part IV. of 

THE LOVE MATCH, 

A work of the most profoundly humorous character, designed to illustrate the various conflicting influences 
which sprang from “The Union of Mr. and Mrs. Tom Todd.” 

BY HENBY COCKTON, 

Author of “ Valentine Vox,” “ Stanley Thorn,” “ The Sisters,” &c. &c. To be completed in Twelve Monthly Parts. 


PEOPLE’S EDITION OF 

C O O P E R’S NOVELS, 

Each Novel, containing Twenty Engravings, complete for one Shilling, and comprise th following:— 

Part 1, The Pilot. Part 3, Last of the Mohicans. Part H, The Pioneers. Part 7, The Red Rover. 

Part 2, The Spy. Part 4, Lionel Lincoln. Putt C, Tbe Prairie. Part 8, The Water Witch. 

0 ■ W SI ■■ I ■■■ m l 

Now ready, in one Volume, price ISs. boards, 

SYLVESTER SOUND, THE SOMNAMBULIST. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “VALENTINE VOX.” 

London: W. M. Claek, 17, Warwick-Ianc, Paternoster-row. 
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T he lancet.—N o. I. of a New Volume, 
on Saturday, Jaxuaey 4. 

CoHTEtrri FOR 1915:—T. Lectures on Organic Che* 
mUtry, by Liebio, applicable to Physiology, Dietetics, 
Agriculture, and Manufactures.—11. Lectures on .the 
Operations of Suraery (Engravings), and on Diseases of 
the Urinary and Genital Organs, ny Profbbbor Liston, 
F.R.S.—111. Coursea of Lectures on iNSAHiTr, by M. 
Baillarobr, of Paris, and Dr. Conollv, Physician to 
the County Lunatic Asylum, Middlesex; all revised by 
the distinguished Lecturers expressly for the Lancet.— 
An immense variety of Original Communications, Hos¬ 
pital Reports, Reviews, &c. &c. The earliest authentic 
intelligence relative to the organisation now actively in 
progress of the General Practitioners of this kingdom 
into a distinct corporation, to oppose the Medical Spo¬ 
liating Bill of the Government.—Also, in consequence of 
recent extraordinary statements, a Complete Critical 
History (commencing in January) of the Rise, Progress, 
and Mock Marvels of that Hallucinating Fraud called 
“ Mesmerism.”—The Lancer in its enlarged form, la a 
Mirror of the Medical News of the civilized world. Price 
Gd ,; stamped for post, 7d. For twelve months, unstamped, 
1/, 6s.; stamped,!/. lOs. The half year in proportion. 
London: John Churchill. 

Order The Lancet from any Bookseller or Newsman. 

RAUGHT-BOARD AND SET OP MEN, 
AND CHESS-BOARD AND SET OF MEN, 
COMPLETE. On stiff card-board for Three-pence. 


Also, as Companion to the above, in a neat little book, 
A GUIDE TO THE GAMES OF CHESS AND 
DRAUGHTS; 

By the help of which the amateur may become a crack 
player of those elegant Mmes. Illustrated by proper 
wood engravings. Price Three-pence. 


SHORT-HAND MADE SHORTER; 

OR, STENOGRAPHY SIMPLIFIED: 

Being a concise Introduction to a complete Knowledge 
of the Art. By J. Curtis, Editor of the Newgate Calen¬ 
dar, and twenty-four years Reporter and Short-hand 
Writer at the Old Bailey and other Metropolitan Sessions. 
Price Sixpence. 

London : Cleave, Shoe-lane, Fleet-street; and all 
Booksellers. _ 

P ARR'S LIFE PILLS, the best medicine in 

the World, are now established as the only eertain 
cure of diseue in the human frame. SufRcient has already 
been advertised in the public prints to convince any rea¬ 
sonable person that the efficacy of this Medicine is un¬ 
bounded, and that every disease will soon vanish from the 
effects of this popular remedy. Already the Proprietors 
have received and published 26 different sheets or Testi¬ 
monials ; and, besides, have received some thousands of 
letters confinning all the sta(^ents published, and 
proving the immense benefit derived by all classes, by 
taking Parr’s Life Pills. Testimonials are received daily, 
and it would be impossible in this advertisement, to publish 
one-half received; and the following are selected ns peo¬ 
ple well known in their resected nei^bourhoods, and 
whose testimony is unquestionable. Further sheets of 
Testimonials may be had, gratis, of all Agents. 


Cure of RHEUMATISM of twentv yean' tlaniwg, by 
OLD PARR’S PILLS, communicated by C. R. RUTTER, 
Drnggiat, &c., Shafteabnry. 

A female, resident id the town of Shaftesbury, has been 
severely afflicted with Rheumatism for nearly 20 years. 
It has generally come on towards the end of the year, at 
the commencement of severe weather, and has frequently 
confined her to her bed for several weeks together. Va¬ 
rious remedies were tried in hopes of obtaining relief, but 
with so little success, that she quite despaired of cure. In 
the winter of 1843, finding symptoms of he* complaint 
coming on, she determined to give Old Parr't PiUi a 
trial; the first box relieved her much, and from steadily 
persevering in their use her complaint, although of so, 
many years’ standing, has entirely left her, and Jrom htr 


eoMmmeiHg,tfi§ u$e qf the piUe, to the present time, the hat 
not had a th^e attack. 

She was alM troubled with thorlneu of breath and Asth¬ 
matic Cough, which was, at times, so bad as to prevent 
her sleeping, but since taking Parr’s Pills this, also, has 
entirely left her. 

This person does not wish her name published, but C. 
R. Rutter is at liberty to mentfon it to inquirers, and he 
will be happy to give every information respecUng this 
remarkable cure, upon npplicarion to him, either person¬ 
ally or by letter, post paid. 

September, 1844. 


Extraordinary Cure of Scorbutic Humour. 

1, WILLIAM WOOD, of Rockwell Green, in the 
parish of Wellington, Somerset, hereby certify that fur 
about seven years 1 was afflicted with Scorbutic Humour 
on my nose, with a continued discharge, tendering me al¬ 
most unfit fi>r society; 1 tried several medical men, and 
various medicines for curing the same, but all proved of 
no avail, producing no beneficial effects; at last I was per¬ 
suaded to try Parr's Pills, and after taking two small 
boxes and part of a third, 1 was completely cured, and 1 
now feel no pain or inconvenience as before. Many par¬ 
ties in the neighbourhood, and your agent for Wellington, 
Mr. Grredt, can bear witness that iny testimony^ is^ cor¬ 
rect, and I wish it to be made known, thatothers similarly 
afflicted may be eiicouraged to try the same medicine, 
which, under the blessing of God, has proved so serpee- 
able to me. 

Witness my hand this6tk day of August, 1844, 

Wm. wood. 

In the presence of JOHN GREEDY, Bookseller, 
Wellington. 


Case of Violent HEAD-ACHE, cured by Parr’s Pills, 
communicated by Mr. C. R. RUTTER, Druggist, dec., 
Shaftesbury, Dorset. 

Mrs. Blandford, of Motcombe, near S1iaftesbiir3r, was 
subject for years to violent attacks of head-ache, wliicli at 
times became so severe as to incapariale her from any em¬ 
ployment. She was under a doctor's cure for a conside¬ 
rable time, but found little or no relief. A neighbour who 
had been benefitted by taking PARR'S PILLS, recom¬ 
mended her to try them, and upon taking one small box 
the complaint was removed. She has since hud no return, 
tind her general health is much improved. 

■ -— 

TO'I'lIE,PUBLIC. 

No sooner is a Medicine well established in Public 
Favour,‘ than a host of Imitators arise, who, for the sake 
of gain, not only wrong, the Proprietors oi the Genuine 
Medicine, but inflict a serious injury on tlic unwary pur¬ 
chaser of their base counterfeit trash. These observations 
apply with increased effect to tlie medicine which is now 
so well known as '* PARR’S LIFE PILLS.” This famous 
remedy has been establislied by undobbted proofs of its 
efficacy, and by a mass of Evidence and Testimonials 
whicli no other Medicine ever yet called forth. These 
facts have had the effect of producing a very laree sale— 
more.tlmn 15,000 boxes per week. When this large sale 
came to the knowledge ofsome unprincipled persons, who 
for the sake of gain to themselves, and reckless of the 
injury it may do to others, are attempting to foist on the 
incautious various imitations, and in order that purchasers 
inav be able to detect these frauds, care must be taken to 
look at the Government Stamp pasted round each box, 
and be sure it has the words “PARR’S LIFE PILLS’* 
in white letters on a red ground engraved therein, and 
forms part of the stamp; also that “ T Roberts & Co., 
Crane Court, Fleet Street,” is printed with the directions 
wrapped round each box. 

1^ Ask for PARR'S LIFE PILLS, and eni}uire for 
the little book, containing the Life of Old Parr, thirty-two 
pages, with engravings, also the numerous testimonials, 
wmeh may be had gratis on application of all agents and 
resectable vendors throughout the United Kingdom. 

Sold by all respectable Medicine Vendors, in boxes at 
Is. Ifd., 2s 9d., and 11s. The boxes at 2s. Od. contain 
nearly three small, and those at Hs. contain nearly five 
at 28. ^d. 

*•* Diieetions are given with each box. 
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H eal Sheffield plated dish 

COVI.RS, at prices hitherto unattempted — 
THOMAS WLSr, 1% Ludgate-street, London, having 
received a large supply direct from the manufartory at 
Sheffield, oilers the nest Meat Diah C even as follow — 
Cottage Pattern- 1 Cover of 20 inches, £3 19s , I do of 
IS inenes, Xt 3s 2 do. of 11 inches, £(ls , the set of 4, 
complete, £11 lOs, ONLY. Double Dome Pattern-1 
Coterol iroinchis, XI Ibi , 1 do of IS inehet, £3 IOh , 
2 dn oi 14 inches, £5 5«., the eetof 4, romplete, £14 
ONLY. InVoticing the price of the above goods, T W 
ventnics to assert they are superior to many advertised 
at a niuch higher price Best Wi ought Silver Spoons and 
Folks as usual Fiddle Pattern, 7« 2if per or , (iut en s 
PatUrn, T» 4d per ot. Superior Watches an4 Fine (void 
Jewellery, cheaper than any houee in London Wests 
Hand-bank, With 100 engravings, and fbU ot useful in¬ 
formation, is just published, and maybe had gratis, and 
post free, on applieauon to T. WhST, Silversmith, 18, 
Lndg ite-street, London. 

Just Pnbtisbed 12mo, price Is 

pONSTIPATION DESTROYED; or. Ex- 
."[.5 NAFURrL, simple, agreeable, and 
in&lHble MEANS, not only ol overcoming, but also of 
completely destfoying habitual Constipation, without 
iismg either purganves, or batlin (discovery recently 
made In I ranee by M Wharton), followed by numerous 
c< rtifieates fiom eminent physicians and other persons ot 
distinction The same ediiion, free by the post, la bd 
Sol I by Jambs Ypui ss and Lo, Tea-dealeis, 45, Ludgate 
Hill, London, and by all booksellers in the United 
Kingdom. 


IHL BLSr BOOK. fOR A PRLSFNl 

qUIE BOY'S OWN BOOK; Desenptne of 

, . bports and Amusements of lonth, and etnbt I- 
hshed with upwards ot Six Hiindrid Liigravings IVu o 
6s—The best cuteiion ol the popiiUrity of the abovi 
Work 14 the fact, that newly One riiiodied Ihousind 
copies have been sold fcinie its first appearance 
1 . 0 N&VIAN, Bbown. and C o , Pati rnoster Row 

llANDSOMC GlFl BOOKS 

T he betrothed lovers ; the first 

complete translation in Fnglivh of the rekbrdtul 
Work, “ I PROMCSSI SPOSI, by 4LLSSANDRt) 
MANZONI Two elegant Volumes, in fancy covets, 
with Sixty Wood Engraviuga Price Half a-Giiinea 
2 THE VIRGIN MiltriK a eelebiated piece bv 
PHILIP MASSINGER, bemitilully printed in mimi- 
ture 4to , with Si\ Pictures by I 11. PicKeasoii t, Fs,,, 
and ornainental borders throughout, done up in vellum 
paper 5a 

This day is published, m square 8vo 7*, (dedicated 
to the Prince of Wales and thu Ihriucessea ) 

3. NURSERY RHYMES, I ALES, and JINGLES 
a new and rarefully edited Selection, printedm anniuiie 
style, with numerous vignettes, and with «n omamenial 
design and bordei round every page of the book An 
illuminated edition of the same, price lOi 6d., esueciallv 
suited for a gift ’ 

London Iamfs Boans, 17, Portman-street 
A new Cxtalngue of Works of Amusement, Ac, mav 
be hud Cii ttis on application ^ 
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A NEW YEAR u •» »oc«* in nnz Kvm 1 
(be eiviliKed glob«. But n noat MitVpt i 
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Hh eiviiissea pom^ iHtt ny noa^ pey^ps H ^ finn 
the happy Kumeata of this realm. 

New Xaait'a EyGi-^How many 1>9!39 u^o^a ore eenneeted with ito mention 

twl l^a*lM'»eWS<«rl ibrpMim 

Tk< elmab MU «M eteania th^i toun Id »iia mur, 

Tk« Mutbopimiantly a.iu 111 Um (liiit clilmr, 
lUttagti'aBiwitDemi'ikiriiiataliint' 

While all are thui induldnc In th# esubtranee of gaiety, and general congratulpliona ore gti’wg their periodica 
round, Meawi. BOWLAKu at SON fell anxloua to avail inenisrUeB of eo fatourablc an opporinnity to return their 
wooete thauke to a diaemninatmg and Hb era^ ni^ fM it* inatied taJnuivf apprvMton uud ptiltonnat throughout 
U»* paet >ear of theii celebrated UKIOinB IrUBP^lLATXONBi wulaud’e M««beai Oil, Rowland'* 
Koljdor, ond Bowlund’a Odooto. ^ 

Time, in ite rniward Sight, which apie* as an unening criterion lu regard to the truth of ‘lliscovoy,’ ho* tended 
oaeh feUoccMive year to stamp with addibonal celebrity and feme thore unerring rreatoie of beautt. 

PaasoKAt DacoHaTioH and IttraoerMBKir, in proportum ai thiy have beeii biouglit undii the dominion of Art, 
have becomo objects of incrciwad Mdioitude Mid attenrion; and, c viu by the most tahudums, ait hild (o exert a ph as* 
ing olwrm that is not more brilhaa^ attractive in the glitter ai Rank and Fashiou tlinn inuiestm r in piivaie nte. 
At a period like the present, when Youth, Beauty, and Age, ot both sexes, tri natuiallr desuon* ut going thegicutest 
possible oharm to the appearance, a fbw words on the merits oi these admired sjiciiruH will dimbtless be appreiuitcd. 
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^ravity^ good and evil ; in shorty all that con¬ 
stitutes the idiosyncrasy of the species. 

There had, however, been a blunder committed 
in the cultivation of his clay; his youth was 
badly fonned, but whose fault was that i* At a 
propm: age our young gentleman was sent to 
the most distin^shed seminary in this land. 
The course of ediication which he there under¬ 
went was of the most approved kind. A great 
authority in such matters, says:— ’ 


Ob ye, wbo teaeb the iiiMnnoui youth of nationi, 
Holland, France, Ensiand, Qermany, or Spain, 
1 pray ye nos them upon all occaaionB: 
it mesda their mondt—neeer mind the pain. 


And no one, who had experience of Eton at the 
period to which this relates, will have any mis¬ 
giving that he was exposed to such neglect; in¬ 
deed the chances are that not a day passed 
which did not afford him the advantage of a 
rib-roasting in one way or another. But the 
tendencies of our seats of learning, there is 
reason to fear, does not lean towards utilitari¬ 
anisms, or, at all events, they did not in our 
day, or Lionel Marsena’s. Far apart as the phi¬ 
losophy of the old si^cs lay, it has been justly 
said that, in one respect, our universities man¬ 
age to reconcile their contempt for the vulgar 
and the useful. At your great classic schools 
the mind was drilled to mark time, without 
putting one foot before another; this was the 
old march of intellect. 

The pupilage thus begun was finished by a 
matrici^tion of the doleefar niente, at Oxford; 
of course our raung student had become a good 
Christian. It is to be lamented that in ti^ijag 
leave of the errors Judaism, he parted with 
its praiseworthy properties also. Industry Ahd 
frugality were the abominations of his soul. At 
a child he had done nothing; as a youth, as 
little as his inclination led to, wliich whs ahbtit 
a similar amount; consequently, as soon as he 
became a man he set about doing mischief. The 
first act of his maturity was to spend ten iiiliM 
more than its allowance, which, under such dr- 
cumstances, is generally the premier pa*, and 
always that gui comte. Now here it is necessary to 
declare no portion of this allusion to scholastic 
considerations is meant as a radhntation of what 
has previously hemi written in this histoly, in 
glory of aristocratic Etonia. She is, among 
spools, the a/ma mater genetrix of tiie Gnices. 
Send " a dod,'’^ compounded of the tHest dust, 
the rubbish of St. Giles’s, leavened with the 
puddle of Cheap—send, we say, ” a clod,” so 
eonglommrated, to the shades of the Brocas, 
and the Castaly of Surly Hall, and he shall 
come back a piece of predous porcelain,fashioned 
after the purrat classic model, *' a little gentle¬ 
man from top to toe; ” upon thisyoumay depend, 
as well as hanng to pay handsomdy for your 
spedmen. 

Lionel Morsena, then, having undetgone the 
regular process of transmutation, applied, in 


due course, at the contractor’s mansion in Fort- 
land-place, evffl^ way befittmg%i8 soene of ac¬ 
tion. StiU, polished as he was—^purified into 
the essence m good taste and approved fashion— 
his sire became painfully aware of the presence 
of the taint of Iwael in the son. Neither should 
we be in a hurry to blame him. In apite of all 
the fine thinp Lord Byron haa sung in his 
Hebrew melodies, your daughter a Judah 
is the proeopopeeia of a shaver—end your male 
Levits hath that about him which is awfrdly 
eloquent of "old clothes.” In the contractor’s 
case this feeling was the result of some morbid 
seusibiUty, for certainly ndther in word nor deed 
did any of his visitors exhibit a want of consi¬ 
deration for the representative of his succession. 
But, no doubt, the old discounter of mankind 
could not bring himself to overlook the fact, 
even for his own especial satisfaction, that, in 
reference to the heir inferential to a million of 
sterling pounds, the standard of human perfec¬ 
tion is found alike in a free without a handle as 
one accommodated with a snont of the dimen¬ 
sions of an elephant’s proboscis. 

Whatever the cause, soon after theappcai^ance 
of his son, Simeon Marsena betrayed a disposi- 
tipu to dispense with his society as an inmate, 
and presently Lionel took possession of chambers 
in the Albany, from which the proprietor had just 
removed—to the Bench. His frther allowed 
him the run of the hoiise in Portland-place, and 
a couple of thousands a year: the former he 
used with exemplary frugality; the latter 
kept his purse in miscellaneous silver. His * 
residence indeed was most happily selected, 
Burlington-gardcns being to gentlemen about 
town what Lombard-street is to merchants upon 
’Change. It is unnecessary to say he had no dif¬ 
ficulty abodt supplies—^indeed his only dilemma 
was getting tid of his Qjrerplus. Thut, when Mr. 

A-furnished cash for a draft, there was a 

cargo of ibaltic deals to be taken to—and Mr. 

B-^*8 fibcomni(^ationa in the matter of post 

obita aliri^ invdited a consignment of paving 
stonM. Ni#} tiib timber there was a hope 
(ff disposing 4^, because, if the worst came to 
the iront, u ihn combustible, but the granite 
wad kfiibiher affair—fire was out of the question— 
tLhfortunately the popular bias was all for 
wooden pavdnents. 

When a man occupies himself during three 
or four years in doing nothing about London, 
except spending money, he generally gets . 
through a good amount of business—and coin. 
The young Israelite was no exception to the 
general r^e; the result was that spoken of 
by Mason, the lawyer, touching his negotiations 
with old Foster, m iWnival's Inn. To Lionel 
Mazsena’s xmsfortune he was admitted into the 
best sodetjv, whose members did him the honour, 
8<Hne to &ie and dice at hit rooms, some.to 
borrow his moD^ with a sort of vague under- 
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rtfmding that i> was to be returned at some in¬ 
definite ,period'-^nt the majority to moke him 
their furnishing banker, under such pretexts as 
selling him a horse they had got on tick for 
.’SSO, for ready money at j^OO; introducing him 
to the only fellow in the world for sculpturing a 
trouser—which relieved them from the necessity 
of burning a tail(Hr’s hiB at Christmas—and such 
like traits of "diplomat” recognised by the 
practice and precedentofmshion. Thnsit cameto 
pass that at the end of thetime above specified, he 
suddenly left town one Sunday morning, as the 
Morning Post of the 'following day announced, 

“ for the Continent,” thereby affbrding a liberal 
field of address to those who desired to corres¬ 
pond with him in his absence. 

So soon as it was discovered to be of no use 
to call at the Albany, his tradesmen transferred 
their usual morning visits to Portland-place, 
until the porter was imder the necessity of in¬ 
forming them that, unless they held their 
levees somewhere else,'* he should request the 
assistance of the poHce to move an ad¬ 
journment. This state of things was not 
long'finding its way to the old contractor’s 
ears, but without the effect of expanding 
Ills purse. All the notice he took of it was t« 
write to his son, at his banker’s in Paris, an¬ 
nouncing his intention of making an experiment 
in finance, namely, that as he could not contrive 
to live upon 562,000 a year, he purposed trying, 
in future, whether he might not succeed in so 
doing upon £500. 

’ It was about the date of this agreeable news 
that Edward Neville encountered our wanderihg 
Jew among the valleys of Savoy. Like tastes, 
and ages, and pursuits—^that is to say, the ab¬ 
sence of all purpose—^at once united them in 
tlTe bonds of travelling amity, which they con¬ 
tinued to wear, much more gracefully than stich 
tics are commonly borne, during the rambles of 
which Edward spoke to the elder Marseua at. 
Oversley. But their wayfarings were not con¬ 
fined to tracing the course of the Rhone or the 
Loire. During the progress of these achieve¬ 
ments an intimate confidence grew up between 
the young men, and, having reached the Valais 
in their Rhone exploring, Lionel suggested to 
his friend that they sho^d penetrate into tho 
Vaud, where, he had previously intimated, that 
his only sistw was then residing. So reasonable 
a proposal, of course, could meet no opposition, 
and, towards the dose of Autumn they found 
themselves housed witiiin the chateau of the old 
Swiss banker, situated in a valley that any one 
of the gods whom chance had brought that way, 
might very naturally have mistaken for TempA 

Here th«^ sojourned for a while, much to their 
mutual satisfaction; astonishing the chamois 
with the prow^ of two carpet knights from St. 
Jamdi’s, and their host with the ravages a pair 
(ff striplings committed among the oldest and 


best of his vintages. Presently, however, the 
fraternal affectidnwas contented and the brother 
proposed a retreat. For the first time his compa¬ 
nion entered a protest; he declared his intention 
to remain where he was until certain excursions 
were made, which were in contemplation, so 
they parted; Edward Neville remaining in 
Switzerland, where he fell in love, and Lionel 
Marseua proceeding to Paris, where he fell into 
Rouge el Noir. 

Tiic five years which elapsed between the de¬ 
parture of the heir of Oversley from England, 
and his return, on the eve of the destruction of 
the home of his fathers, are in no wise con¬ 
nected with the action of this narrative, and 
therefore call for but a slight allusion. The pas¬ 
sion which Edward Neville formed for Leah 
Marsena was reciprocated with an intensity 
that left them but one alternative—^life together 
or death apart. The fair fond girl had long 
been to her kind simple-minded guardians the 
pride and the pulse of their hearts. It was with 
little difficulty, therefore, that the lovers pre¬ 
vailed on them to consent to their private union, 
with the assurances that it was a connexion which 
would meet the approval of their relatives, so 
soon as it should be prudent to make it known. 
M. de Martel and his other self were as inno¬ 
cent of worldly knowledge and experience as 
the birds that sang in each morning of their 
artless lives. Moreover, they doated on the 
child of their adoption with an idolatry that 
left them no power, even had the desire existed, 
to offer objection to her views: she was the 
beginning and the end of their hopes, the mo¬ 
tive and action of their existence. 

The interval of their domestic ostracism was far 
from one of content to either of the young men. 
Marsena 3rew with every post less and less pleas¬ 
ing news from England, and almost with like 
punctuality bills on it, for daily his desperate 
course of play grew more fast and fierce. For 
a while these were provided for by the various 
resources of ruin—^but at length they came back 
as duly as they were remitted, and Paris became 
no longer tenable. With the forlorn hopeful¬ 
ness which works out the position that ‘'when 
things come to the worst, they mend,” he set 
himself boldly to the task of taking his 
troubles by the beard, literally—^for he de-' 
parted to meet his brothtjr Jews upon the 
matter of their thousand per cents, even in 
their fiery furnaces at Moorfields. 

His first interview with old Poster, of Fur- 
nival’s Inn, furnished a clue for the emphatic 
crisis which had overtaken his affairs, and at 
the same time confirmation of a report that 
had prctiously reached him. It was no secret 
that the Oversley Court estates were about to 
pass into the possession of the Jew br^er of 
Portland-place, or that th^ were destined to 
become part of the rich dower of his daughter. 
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The fictiou of a Jew beiog iucauable by law of 
holding hmda in this kingdom had long been 
lawfully explained away, but here BMurance 
wax doubly aore, for the maiden had become a 
sheqi of we reformed dock. All that remained 
to the unhappy client was to ask of his adviser 
"whsEt ought to be done V* The answer 
perhaps was not exactly within the limits of a 
strictly legal opinion; but here was a desperate 
case}' and de^rate cases cannot always be 
dealt with according to regular practice. 

^What with we amount of hb own 
advances, and paying ofP the existing mort¬ 
gages,” said lawyer Fost^, in a sort of soliloquy, 
** it will stand Mr. Marsena in very close upon 
live hundred thousand pounds this Oversley 
ptachase, by such time as it is complete. Now 
we want ready money more than anything else 
(a fact that was allowed to pass, without any 
observation from his consulting patient), and u 
we could by some stroke of policy make this 
sum available for xwesent exigencies, it would 
be a grand cawp de main: that must be done.” 

'"Have you discovered the philosopher's 
stone, which you purpose offering my father in 
ex^nge for Ids bargain ?” asked Lionel in a 
voice more of sorrow than of badinage. 

" We must bring philosophy of some sort to 
onr assistance," replied the man of pleas— 
" here is the gist of the matter: your friends 
of the synagogue may he propitiated, by seeing 
that present and palpable transfer of ins sub* 
stance is not in progress by your father. They 
know his great wealth, it is true, but they will 
argue—indeed, I am well aware tlicy do argue— 
that, having begun to alienate it from his sou, 
he may so continue. We must stop this pur¬ 
chase, that's the pressing thing to be done.”... 

"You might m well attempt to lun^r him 
from entering his house, when his foot was <m 
the threshold,” observed the young man. 

"Just so,” rejoined Foster, “ and I mean to 
do one aslwcmld the other: your father would 
pause before he went beyond the street doorif 
he fonud^ his house on lire—^lie will hesitate 
abtmt this Kentish estate if we make the 
neigiibo|u'hood too hot to pleasant. Now, 
listen—incendiarism is the arrow that dieth by 
night in oarfoinof our counties; we must intro- 
it as our agent among the hem gardens of 
Kent for the nonce. - 1 have put tM matter in 
train dteeady, so you xiay save yoursdf 
t^ble of any virtaoiu maigBation,” Im con- 
timied nunre dictatorially, seeing his hearer 
aboib to make eommuets; IJuv'VBore in¬ 
terested in your welfiure than yott seCfladio be 
yourself; I am not going to lose the for a 
TOunyworth of tar. For the last mbii^ 1 
Imve moved the assemhhi^ M- meeting itt the 
village whidi adjoins Ov<tinAEy>Coart—forthe 
ostensible purpose pf oonsidmng" ^ exating 
agncultunu distress. These meetings have 


paved the way for the probability of some 
popular demonstralion, and tie time for it is 
now life. Aformw clerk of mine is the resi¬ 
dent attorney in the village—he has got 
together a o^d of resolute fellows, who will 
manage a scene of fire-raising most melo¬ 
dramatically. On the night that Hannst 
Home is celebrated at cthe Oourt, after the 
merry-making has concluded, and the party 
has broken up, they will bum the farm-stead, 
and the stock of produce, the harvesting of 
which was that day celebrated. This will be 
a decisive blow to begin with, and if it be 
necessary, we will foUow it by other energetic 
measures. A man of your fether’s prudence 
will natural^ hesitate to invest his capital in 
the teeth of such a state of things, more 
es^iatly he will not be in a buny to sdect a 
neighbourhood subject to such visitations, as an 
abeme for his daughter.” 

"And may I inquire what share you design 
me to take in this scheme, or such other ener¬ 
getic measures as you may decide on ?” de¬ 
manded the client. 

"None, wliatever,” answered the la'^yer. 
" Take your pleasure, and hold yonr peace ’ 1 
bave merely told you my plans, lest by accident 
you should adopt some course that might em¬ 
barrass them. Take your position in the world 
ns before you left England—it is essential that 
you shoula be seen in society if you would liavc 
friends, that is to say those who will do you 
service to benefit themselves.'' 

" I should not be in the world, as you call 
it,” returned the j’oung Jew, “ a day before I 
should be required to adjourn to the Bench; 
my arrival shall not be known an hour before 
all Burlington-gardens teems with parchment: 
I'm not sure they arc not at this moment pre¬ 
paring apartments for,me in Chanceiy-lane.” 

" For a young gentleman, Imra and bred as 
you are,” said the attorney, "you are more 
deficient in worldly dismmination than one 
could koagine. But there is no need of words. 
I have arranged all the actions standing out 
against yon: th^ are safe. * Here is a check 
for :^00, for your immediate wants, and you 
in^.as well accept that bill for £6,000.” 

•V^en, by some miracolous combination of 
chances it comes to pass that anything like a 
good party is accmnidished during the autumnal 
equinox, it is sure to be v&ry go^. Of course 
no one attempts such a forlorn hope without 
adequate assurances of support. Certain mis- 
oellaneous inuterials—govenunentolletals about 
to emigrate to the Continent, mctroFotitan 
sportsmmi bbuud to tete moon, wateriag-nlace 
skinuiiben to Hwrowgate, Cliftonj Cmi^n- 
ham, and other laaarettes of bSe, and ^ great 
fiock of lEBen oiling their fef^iera for erne 

E nend fli^t; t^se, ha^ at 'the moment, 
ve wttlel u^ the Am^Hs of May Fair. 
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Our dovag^ ^stress ia also west-end bound; 
some lucky instinct enables her to scent the 
quarry. Lo I she dispatcheth her cards, quick 
of execution as Eley's patent cartridges: every 
soul with the sanctity of fashion to save it, 
west of Temple Bar, is invited. Who shall 
refuse a summons tosparadisc ? 

Our duchess, it behoves us to say, ia an arch- 
duchessy or ex-duchess, or something of that 
sort, and quite svprhtte bon ton. We forget 
her title for the moment, but we recoUeet it 
was not native; neither her abode one of the 
modem harems of our island stiltauas. Your 
patroness of Almack's, and a Grace by grace of 
fifty thousand a year and blood as pure as if 
filtered through the Chinese dynasty, is found 
living in some brick-and-mortar scntiy-box in 
Bclgravc-square, or Hyde Park-gardens; but 
your haute nobleaae, coming from bevond the 
Straits of Dover, and in a direct line from 
King Pepin or Amadis de Gaul, straightway 
ensconceth itself behind some ominous porte 
ronhPre, some promt o promt, under the deno¬ 
mination of A. House, or B. Embassy. Com¬ 
fort hath yet found no place in foreign voca¬ 
bulary—neither its true interpretation in t^e 
fancies of the foreigner’s home. For silks and 
satins, marbles and mosaics, state and statuary, 
the Continent against the world; for frippery 
in true taste, just keeping, and h^mony of 
method and material, an English drawing- 
room against the universe. 

The intellectual lady of one of these high 
places was at her daily survey of the Seiqientiuc 
on the afternoon following this interview, and 
there encountered Mr. Lionel Marsena, ofler- 
iug himself to public exhibition in that curious 
contrivance called a cabriolet; the inmate of 
which is set like a kit-c^ sketch in a frame, so 
as to be prohibited from sunshine and fi'esh air, 
and exposed to rain, or hail, or snow, according 
to the weather winch may prevail. The lady 
pulled the check-string, and the gentleman 
presented himself to her carriage-door, to re¬ 
ceive condolencek for being in London, and an 
invitation for that same evening. Such a slice 
of luck of course was not to be neglected ; so 
duly at midnight he made his way through (he 
string of equipages that struggled for the ap¬ 
proach to the last route of the season. The house 
was one of those still existent mansions of gi¬ 
gantic proportion^ designed of yore, by archi¬ 
tects whose notions were certainly Titanic. 
By the side of one of these structures, of the 
reigns of Queen Anne or the early Georges, a 
modem dwelling dwindles into dwarfishness! 
You might as well compare the palace of 
Hampton, as it now stands, with the regal 
buildings founded by Wolsey, whose site ex- 
tendeil to Bichmond, as the house of a modem 
and of an ancient noble. To breathe Iroely, the 
latter required a room at least sixteen yards 


high and a hnindred feet m length. The di¬ 
mensions of a modem picture-gallery would 
have barely sufficed for his bath and breakfiist 
closets. The former conceiving himself, ordi¬ 
narily, amply lodged in a third of the space. 
Thus most of these mansions are now sub¬ 
divided. , . 

A red-looking porter—(didst ever, reader, 
note the dull visages, furrowed with ennui, of 
these machines of we^th f moat of thenlfs^ie 
of surfeit or suicide)—swung back the gate to 
admit our friend, displaying the magnificently 
lit up frontage. Marsena seldom past through 
that heavy portal without a sneer and a smile 
born of the heart’s exultation, that he, the ei'- 
rant Jaw-boy’s offspring, ever found welcome, 
and secured obeisance within that princely 
threshold. What good or great gift obtained 
for him a seat at the dinner-table of his Gfrace, 
the privilege of familiar converse with his 
spouse, the friendship of his sons, or the gra¬ 
cious invitation that sparkled in the bright eyes 
of the daughter to become her partner in a 
Polka? WcU he knew, neither Ids comely 
favour, his gentle bearing, his knowledge of 
conventionalities, nor his mingled speech of 
sense and satire, operated the miracle. The 
open sesame of that Aladdin-land was but the 
reputed weight of his father’s money-bags— 
the worth of the names enscrolled on his bl^k- 
letter book. 

As he leant over the gilded balustrade to give 
a parting instruction to his servant, his eyes 

met those of the young Marquis rf-. 

“ My good fellow,” said the latter, as they slowly 
ascended together, " you are the very man 1 
most desired to see. 1 want you to make up 
ray party at Putney; methinks it will be a spicy 
aflair. Flavie and Clarissa the beauties; Col¬ 
bert and Maulion the musicians; you and Beres- 
ford the wits; the presence of a junior branch 
of royalty; my unworthy self, and Vernon 
the wicked. What say you to the programme ?” 

“ Like my fortune in being one of the in¬ 
vited—not to be improved,” replied Marsena; 
as they thresaded their way through the pohte 
rabble. 

The whole vista of state I’ooms was illumi¬ 
nated for the occasion, and the coup d’eeit was 
indeed an imposing one. At first sight you knew 
yourself within one of those artistic temples of 
refinement, whose very atmos|>here is the beau¬ 
tiful. You could not‘cast a single glance upon 
the walls, so richly bedight with warm and 
glowing subjects j nor upon the emblazoned and 
painted ceilings; nor on the intersecting pillari! 
of porphyry and glass; nor on the antique 
sculpture and classic vases; upon Hie marvel¬ 
lous carved ivory work or grotesque china; the 
innumerable objects of vertu, or the very fold¬ 
ings of the laced and silken curtains; on the 
designs of carpets of velvet, or the medallions 
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of mosaic and precious minerals that formed 
large portions of the stands, consoles, and tables, 
cveiywhere dispersed, and again covered -with 
inestimable rarities; you comd not inhale the 
odour of the elaborately cultured exotics, nor 
breathe the atmosphere vibrati^ with the 
highest efforts of musical genius without taking 
in some precious lesson of art, some glorious 
knowledge of nature, some priceless furniture 
(did you know how to make use of it), for the 
store-house of memory. 

Strange is it, and an anomaly worthy of re¬ 
flection, that those reared amid scenes of 
classic elegance or natural beauty, improved by 
art, within Edens, whence stark, deformed, and 
vulgar need is necessarily excluded, should be 
so rarely influenced and so little worthy of 
their favoured doom. The manners, indeed, 
of such are tinctured with the refinement that 
surrounds them, but how rarely does it imbue 
the intellect or clothe the heart. Strange that 
no single work of perfection enshrined within 
that noble palace owed its origin to one of 
prinedy lineage. 

Sweet are the uses of advereity. 

Shakspeare I child of a free soil 1 thou shalt 
proclaim the vigorous source whence sprang thy 
delicate diction and thy rich imagery—thy 
knowledge of human nature and brute nature, 
and thy exquisite sense of the beautiful I 

Thus mused Marsena, as he worked his way 
through the throng, and passed successively an 
ante-room, painted al fresco, a Chinese saloon, 
roofed in 'looking-glass, with compartments of 
the same of full length in the walls, between 
rice paper, covered with the choicest specimens 
of fruit and foliage, and set roimd with every 
spedes of couch and causettse, " to make men 
1^, or to keep them so," of green and violet 
damask of eastern texture, a sculpture gallery 
luminated with wonderful effect, and whose 
fluted sides of rich erflnson-watered-silk formed 
a striking back-ground for the marble group- 
inn. ' Ite frrther end was entirely open to the 
ball-room, shaded simply by draperies of white 
Vjdvrt, tissued in embroidery of gold in bold 
Grecian desigiia. He paus'd ere he entered 
the last-mentioned apartment, gorgeous with 
li^t, and peopled with dancers— 

WIioN ankles light and other treasures 
disking light in frolic measores, 

Now pursiwoib now reticating, 

Now in circling troops they meet; 

To briefc notes in cadence heating. 

Glance their mu>y twinkling 

The windows of one side cS this xppm werenf 
stained glass of enormous valoei, from ijtp anti¬ 
quity and the richness of its pamtimn. These 
opened upon a conservatory of rare Ibwers and 
shrubs lit up with cojoutod lamp§. Opposite 
were also throe windows, looking on a torroce 
above the Thames. They were now oonpealed 


by velvet hangiugB, similar |:o the doorway. 
Between the recesses formed by these apertures, 
hung three master-pieces of Claude Loroaine— 
landscapes of glowing tints, and paradisiacal 
tiews of sylvan figures dancing to rustic in¬ 
struments in the sunlight, of fabled forms and 
classic deities hovering i^ the air or floating 
on the stream. (Every one knows how the poetry 
of these lovely landscapes adds to the poetry of 
a party.) The extremity of the room, facing 
the gallery of sculpture, was of one entire plate- 
glass, and curtains looped up at the corners, 
indicated the entrances to rooms of smaller 
dimensions. Thus the whole vista wm again 
reproduced, creating an impression o^iintermi- 
nable splendour and extent. It was some time 
before even Marsena’s practised eye gave cha¬ 
racter and distinctness to the fluctuating groups. 

Most distant from the spot’’where he was 
stationed, surrounded by a somewhat ceremo¬ 
nious circle, separated from the assembly by an 
almost imperceptible etiquette, stood, gaily eou- 
versing, in accents whose loudness betokened 
her origin, the pretty Grand Duchess — 1 <——. 
On settees of crimson sUk, broidered in white 
and gold, sat, lay, or lounged—cabinet mi¬ 
nisters—a gallant duke—a courtly poet—a po- 
pularphilosopber—^moustachioed embassadors— 
turbaned and unturbaned Orientals—conversing 
with—or scrutinising lithe and lovely ladies. 
There w& the usual proportion of pale sleek 
faces and lustrous eyes, the usual disproportion 
of hags aud dowagers in rouge and wrinkles, 
studded with diamonds as night is studded with 
stars. All the foreign men were dancing, and 
a few of the Saxon-haired lords of the soil. The 
music gallery, supported by pillars of green 
marble, was just above where stood Marsena^ 
and he moved a few paces to escape the vibration 
of the instruments. *The Annida of this en¬ 
chanted palace accosted him. 

"Mr. Marsena," she said, "you are chaming 
to come so early. Give me your arm, I wish to 
reach my daughter." 

" What an extraordinary tassemblage you 
have here,” observed her cavalier, as they 
passed upwards. " I thought you bold to at¬ 
tempt a ball BO late in the season. Indeed, 
none hut yourself could possibly have suc¬ 
ceeded in inducing almost everyh^y to stay in 
town for a f8te." 

A couple of remarkable exterior here danced 
past them in the paces of a Polka. The gen¬ 
tleman was a type of la Jsunx Fbance. His 
beard, the profit prodnetion of careful oiflti- 
vation, brushed the lady's cheek at every whisk 
of the^ velse. Keck an4 shpulders m naturel, 
and nnglets a yard long, greatly mjabeseemed 
a partner near her climadme. 

"They play that Polka in perfection," re¬ 
marked her Qrace—^"It was composed by 
Sivori, expressly for me." 
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" Indeed/* stid Marsena, still amused witli 
the antic hoppings of the aforesaid dancers, " If 
he were here he would surely say 

How ill tha motion with the music suits. 

So Orpheus fiddled, and so danced the brutes." 

" Fie Mr: Marsena, you are as critical as an 
author, I declare. Alfda, love,Toulookfetigued,*’ 
addressing a dashing girl, wWe features were 
too prononces to charm, " sit down here, and 
scold our Mend for his ill-<nature.** 

The young lady disengaged her arm from 
that of a young man -of diminutire size and 
blasS appearance, whose fkshipn masked his 
fdilies. The i^on was accompanied by a word 
and a look not lost upon Marsena. "Be- 
member,** she said carelessly, but the glow that 
tinged the cheek the while might have been a 
blush in one less tutored for duplay. But she 
seated herself immediately, and turned to the 
Jew and spoke quickly: " What new bon mot 
it it? Do not let me lose it. Do you know 
mamma says you are perfectly inexhaustible in 
the power to amuse? And that cannot exist 
without a great sense of the ridiculous, which is 
satire. But, pray, let me claim an exemption 
from the exercise of your talent, or I shall be 
watching your eyes at every turn of a vaUe, and 
fanc^ng— 

What ev’ry vulnerable man doth aay, 

Wber’eeryott turn, the Graces homage pay," 

gallantly interrupted the cavalier j “ but indeed 
you do me injustice, I am wholly deficient in 
that double memory and keenness of perception 
requisite to satire. Besides being too sensible 
of my own deficiencies to reflect on those of 
others.” 

• ‘^Except involuntarily,** nodded her Grace 
with a smile: "but tell^e, how is your father, 
and where ?** 

" He is at Oversley Court, at present.** 

"Do you know the Duke says he is a 
wonder—^that he holds half our great men 
in leading strings ? With such a parent, your 
career is in ymur own hands. Is it true as 

th^ say, that when the poor Earl D- , re- 

qu^d jE 20,000 on mortgaro, and required it 
vainly, your fit^herraesented him with £40,000, 
on the most friendly understanding—acte^, in 
short, like a prince ?** 

" Ah,** rptnumed the son, " that is nothing: 
The Earl’s character was a sufficient guarantee.** 
"And BO he is staying witlUBir Percy Neville ?** 
broke in the young lady. "We have heard a 
great_ deal of Overdey, I assure you, and 
that it is quite a place to be proud of.** 

" When my friend Neville can break through 
the charmed fetters that bind him to the Con¬ 
tinent, I may see it with him,*’ replied Marsena. 

" By-the-by, I have not yet thanked your 
kind p^a, for those beautiful drawings of the 
Swiss Cwtons. They are preserved in my most 


valued album, and are the loveliest morcettuo! in 
it. They were done by your sister I believe ?** 

Marsena bowed. 

"And so report for once is correct,** said the 
Duchess, " and he is at Oversley Court ?_ That 
spendthrift Baronet has been very long ruined— 

I understand, only sustained by your father, 
who is now about to purchase the whole estate 
for your sister, they say; but I supposi; for 
you ? ** 

The young man again bowed, without mani¬ 
festing his annoyance at the aristocratic imper¬ 
tinence with which his frimily affiiirs were can¬ 
vassed thus familiarly. 

" She will be a great heiress, your sister.** 

" When she comes out, she must be one of 
us,” added Lady Alicia graciously. " She will 
be quite a treasure to me, if I can persuade 
her to come down to the Abbey, with her con¬ 
summate taste for the arts. There are beau¬ 
tiful views round our country, I assure you. 
Does she return to England soon ? ** 

" I am quite unaware.** 

"Well, Mr. Marsena,** said her Grace, adopt¬ 
ing a tone of almost motherly kindness, as she 
drew her chair within the conservatory, "I 
know something of the Duke’s interest in your 
family; and, for my part, I so far share in it 
that I hope we may both one day congratulate 
you upon being quite an Englishman; and, in 
place, politics, possessions, quite of our clique. 
*Twere pity, indeed, you should lose a single 
advantage of the numberless almost thrust 
upon you.** 

The old lady was at the other end of the 
room, and Marsena galopping with the young 
one, ere he had ceased soliloquising on her 
words. 

" Can she be encouraging me—^the son of a 
Jew—as a suitor to her daughter ? And yet 
what other motive should prompt her ma¬ 
noeuvres ? Doth she not place at my feet a fair 
footstool on which to mount the ladder of high 
ambition ? At least no whisper of my many 
involvments has hither circulated. A word 
on the subject of this alliance will cause my 
father to pause, perchance, ere he enriches that 
pale-face—^my sister. That must not be j that 
shall not be, unless my wits are ^ne^ to grass, 
Oversley must be found too hot for him.^ Ijet 
us seej there’s Edward—he is choleric, and 
may be brought on the tapis: Sir Percy may 
turn restive, and refuse to ratify the bargain. 
There is much to be done in little space of time 
to checkmate that matplot girl, if we would not 
seal our ruin." A pause in the dance changed 
his musings: "Let us make some little way 
with this high-bom dame. I am not so cer^- 
tain that my dissipated frrimid there does not 
wlready occupy the citadel of the young lady’s 
heart: what then ? She is not rich, cela va 
sans dire, with her Grace’s numerous progeny ; 
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and he lives—as I do; and has uo parental 
Croesus to hold the stakes.^^ 

Such were the influences that instigated the 
young Machiavel in a masked courtship, the 
delicate subdued ardour of which well suited 
the prideful but romantic spirit of the object of 
his homage. The evening’s entertainment com¬ 
prised, besides eveiy London lion, one of those 
delectable suppers to whiqji his hostess owed 
half ker popularity. ■'With happy dexterity 
Marsena secured standing room within conver- 
satioii distance of the Dowager, and obtained 
his point of an invitation to her English seat. 
And yet, worn in spirit, weary of effort and 
splendour, of love, light, and. luxury, he gladly 
emerged into the open air. There, no sooner 
h^ he arrived, and commenced congratulating 
himself on the change, than compensation, the 
moral of all things, natural and spiritual, was 
ready to give him rendezvous. As he placed 
his foot on the step of his cab a fellow m^o his 
way from the entrance gates, and thrusting a 
kind of letter into his hand, was oil', as abruptly 
as he approached. A case of parchment, ho 
observed internally, and instinctively, as he 
gathered up the reins, and, giving his head to 
the mettlesome grey with which the Hector of 
West-end horse purveyors had furnished him 
impromptu, he was soon at the door of his 
hotel. 

" Shall I wait. Sir ?” asked the tiger, with 
his hand to his hat. 

"Yes—no—that is, do,” said the master, 
strolling into the coffee-room, for it was still 
early—not much past three. It Avas without a 
tenant, and he was about to ring for the waiter 
to dismiss his attendant, when he drew, by some 
chance, from his pocket, the unceremoniously 
delivered billet. Opening it, half unconsciously, 
he read a line or two, and then began again 
with more attention. The scroll was, by no 
means, an attractive one, nor easily deciphered, 
but it seemed to relate to something of conccni. 
It ran thus;— 

Foster lias put his fineers into something that will burn 
them; and inischief will come to yourself of tire, nniess 
you take heed to miench it, at oncA^ In an hour after you 
receive this be at Uie corner of Grosvenor-place, next to 
Piccadilly, and you may learn more—if you will. 

Hah, thought the young Jew, an anonymous 
letter, and ^m some one who knows more 
than he ought; what's to be done, there's time 
enough to acc^t his invitation ; here, waiter, 
hrii^; my cigar-case, some brandy-aud-water, 
and say I shw want my cab in a few moments. 

From the gateway leading into the O^eeil- 
park, a man came fbrward as Marsena stopped 
at the place of appointment: he entered upon 
business without h^itation, saying—'"If you 
arc prepared to learn more of what the letter • 
spoke of, leave your conveyance here, and walk 
with me a short distance—^where it would not 


do for a carriage to be seen or* heard—^there's 
no occasion to be afraid.” , 

“ I'm not in the habit of being afraid” 
answered the young man, " but why should I 
go with you—can you not tell me what you 
would say here ?” 

" I wish you to have better authority than 
the word of oneyou knownothingabout,fordoing 
as you must, unless you are one of the lot too— 
which I don’t believe,” rejoined the man—^wbose 
language and manner were those of the lowest 
class, but indicative of respectability—^"I'U 
neither give why or wherefore—^but come with 
me and judge for yourself: you shall be put in 
the way if you will: say yes or no.” * 

" Yes” replied Marsena, and without more 
words he walked rapidly with his conductor 
down Grosvenor-plaoe. 

When another city of palaces shall rise in 
Pimlico few people will be disposed to belicA'C 
that its site—close to the abode of the Monarch 
of this land—^was, as it now is. And how few 
of those Avho to-day traA'crse the superb district 
of Belgravc-square and its magnificent environs, 
arc aware, that it was within the last thirty 
years a waste appendage to Tattersall’s yard— 
where the proprietor had his dog kennel. 
Turning into what was Arabella-row, probably 
it has changed its name with its architecture, 
they threaded a howling wilderness of streets 
and lanes still spreading in all the horrors of 
\icc, and filth, and disease, as if in scorn of its 
courtly vicinage, and at length reached a spot 
known as Stnitton-gronnd, which realizes— 
within easy distance of the i*esidcnce of every 
subscriber to the Opera—^the ideal of the Cour 
de Miracles of the Esmeralda. 

The guide, and, ns he professed himself, the 
friend of Marsena, here>.knocked at the door of 
a beer shop (a place recently licensed by act of 
Parliament for promotingfacilities of intercourse 
between thieves and vagabonds of all sorts) and 
was admitted. Tlic street door opened into the 
room, which constituted the wh^le of the ground 
floor, serving as kitchen, parlom*, and everything 
else. There were si.\ or eight villanons looking 
fellows in it at a table, on which stood a candle- 
end* stuck in a bottle, and various miscella¬ 
neous vessels containing drink—of course the 
atmosphere consisted of tobacco smoke. 

" Gentlemen,” said the master of the cere¬ 
monies, "this is the party you’re going to do the 
business for in Kent; I've brought him to-ni^ht 
because Mr. Foster wishes hun to have the 
honour of your acquaintance.” 

" Oh, he's quite welcome to it,” answered one 
of the -company whose head appeared lately to 
have escaped out of " chancery’’to judge by its 
damaged condition, "he's heartily welcome, 
Ave’re none on us proud.” 

"My name,” said another, "is Hoskins, at 
your service; and ns I'm to "iMve the manage- 
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ment of the jdb, I hope it’ll be done to your 
satisfaction,: these here ai’e my mates, and, 
though I say it as oughtn’t to say it, no man 
needn’t wish for better.” 

“We know when we’ve a good pall,” re¬ 
marked a personage, wliose upper works also 
seemed recently to tiave been in the wars. 

"And I when I’ve men to deal with,” re¬ 
joined the other. 

The conversation now became general, and 
of a character which struck ice into the heart of 
Marsena. Were they, indeed, beings of his 
own S 2 )ecies among whom he sat ? were these 
part and parcel of the greatest nation under 
the sun—members of the most civilised society 
on the earth ? Could the desert bring forth 
savages such as these—human beings, whose 
wants were conveyed, and whose meanings were 
told, in a tongue made up exclusively of exe¬ 
cration and blasjdiemy? Were these men, 
whose hands were acknowledged to be against 
everybody, and avIio felt and deserved that 
every holly’s should be against them, the re- 
incscntativcs of immortal creatures bom to a 
terrible responsibility ? And was this a solitary 
or insulated case ? Go, if ye dare, philosophers 
of the boudoir —enter, sages of the saloons— 
look, chivalry of the charity, Avhosc knight- 
errantry seeks its scenes at India or the Poles, 
into the haunts of St. Giles’s, the Borough, 
Pimlico, Bethnal Green, Wapi)iug,Ea8t Smith- 
field, and humireds of the jilaccs of resort of 
the misery and destitution of this metropolis, 
and yc shall sec and hear that which it hath 
not entered into the mind of your order to con¬ 
ceive, and hath never been set down by the 
pen which caters for eyes polite. 

’ Enough, and more than enough, transpired to 
assure Marsena that, like the student in Frank¬ 
enstein, he had called up a monster which would 
go nigh to work his ruin. As soon as he might, 
he escaped from this don of thieves and cut¬ 
throats ; and, after a sleepless night, seriously 
set himself, early on the morrow, to supply an 
antidote for th^ mischief that too evidently was 
contemplated—^mischief of an c.xtent he shud¬ 
dered to think on. With the spirit of decision 
he inherited from his father—and in wliich the 
analyser of effects Avould probably have foimd 
the elements of most of his errors—he resoked 
forthwith to seek out the country agent of 
Foster, and make himself acquainted Avith the 
actual position of affairs. For this purpose, 
having furnished himself with a letter to 
Mason, the lawyer, he left town in the course 
of the day for King’s Oversley. 

He reached that retired village on the same 
day, and almost in the same hour that Edward 
Neville passed through it on his arrival from 
abroad—^the date of the commencement of this 
narrative. As his wish was to escape all observa¬ 
tion, ho had walked from the railway station, and 


having secured a bed at the Crown, proceeded at 
once to Mason’s abode. The lawyer was at 
home—^but by no means prepared for the visitor 
who obtained admission. Having announced 
his name and object, he demanded a plain state¬ 
ment of the matter in progress. ' 

“ My directions to Mr. Foster,” he said, " or 
rather his suggestions to me, are to effect some 
rural movement which ’should indispose my 
father to make a purchase of the Oversley 
Court property. From facts which have come 
to my knowledge, I have reason to believe 
dangerous designs are meditated by the 
persons employed by you to bring about that 
demonstration. Now f tell you candidly, unless 
you satisfy me that no injury of any serious 
character will come of it, I will at once put 
Sir Percy NeArillc and my father in jmssession of 
everything I haA*e done, and all that is intended: 
such is my determination; what is your 
answer.” 

“ To-night,” replied the man of many jdeas— 
almost at his wit’s-end—^but not quite— 
"to-night there is to be one of our regular 
meetings at the public-house of the village— 
and there I shall see the people I hav'c engaged 
to carry out Mr. Foster’s plau. I’ll make 
it all right with them. The affair is not to be 
attempted just now, at all events. As soon as to¬ 
morrow evening sets in, be on the roaxHeadng 
from the village to the CoAirt—and 1 will send 
some one I can trust Andth a letter that shall put 
you at ease.” 

"Let it be so,” replied Marsena, “ or I’ll be 
as good as my AA'ord.” 

Towards noon of the following day, as the 
young man Avas sauntering over the common, 
on Av Inch stood old Grant’s hut, a man passed 
Avho evidently recognised him. Marsena turned, 
and the fellow, who had also done so, stood as 
if Avaiting to be spoken to. The young Jew 
instantly recalled in him the principal ruffian 
of the Strutton-gimind gang : looking on him 
a moment with no jjleasant feelings, he said, 
“ Avhen 5’ou see Mr. Mason, bid him bear in 
mind my words ofyesterdav,” and turning on 
his heel he continued his walk. 

The air was fresh and crisp, and a idcasant 
breeze had sprung up with the sunset, when 
Edward Neville went forth for his evening 
walk. Youth, which is the season of hope, is 
also our moral spring-tide, when Avill is yet a 
feeble shoot, and purpose but a Avcakly bud. 
With more than common delight, therefore, 
did ho inhale the pm-e and buoyant atmosphere, 
that cheered like au elixir his spirits, drooping 
from excitement, and faint with doubts and 
anticipations. Presentiment, that mysterious 
second-sight of our intelligence, assured him 
that evil was at hand: whence should it come ? 
A deep and stern solicitude was at his heart. 
Since his return to England, he had had no 
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tidings of one for whom his spirit yearned as 

The moth for the star— 

The night for the morrow. 

Moreover, he felt that a secret he would have 
preserved, at all events for the present, had been 
partially if not wholly discovered by him from 
whom he most desired to conceal it; and at 
the very instant when such knowledge was 
calculated most fatally to affect his mterests. 
An hour or- two would put an end to all un¬ 
certainty upon these causes of his disquiet, it 
was true; but the threshold of a crisis is 
haps the place of aU others on which we a^or 
stimding still. The wretch who is to die at 
noon, slumbers till they wake him for the sleep 
of death; but while doom was still uncertain, 
his feet wearied the floor of his dungeon. 

"All quiet,” it has been said, "to quick 
bosoms is a—^purgatory,” to write it politely; 
and, his circulation already performing no meai^ 
speed, Neville strode forward at a rate which 
promised to keep his pulse on terms with his 
pace. Nevertheless, something more than the 
mere abstract love of motion carried him so 
swiftly and in a line of such mathematical pre¬ 
cision towards the gates of the outer park. A 
few miles beyond them lay a station of the 
South Eastern Railway; and about the time 
when the last dinner-bell rung, Christian Ma- 
rillac had taken his draarture for Dover, where 
certain letters from Irance were supposed to 
be lying. According to the calculations of the 
young man’s impatience, his messenger ought 
to have returned long before; so he made such 
haste as they exercise who reckon on fall¬ 
ing in with that they most desire at every 
step. His haste, however, was greater than 
his speed—^no uncommon case, indeed—and 
he had already left the gates some distance 
behind, when, hard by the spot on which we 
saw Gabriel Ghant rest himself in his ill-for¬ 
tuned mission, he was met by a person, who, 
after reconnoitring him, cautiously inquired— 
"Whether he wasn’t looking out for somebody 
with a letter ? ” 

" I am,” he answered hastily; " but what 
is the meaning of this ? Who are you—^has 
anything happened f ” 

"Oh, no matter about who I am,” inter¬ 
rupted the stranger; " and don’t you be afraid 
—^its all right, as right as the bank : good 
night; ” and he waited for no return of his 
civilities. 

Before the speaker had made an end, the 
footsteps of some one approaching rapidly be¬ 
came mstinct; and almost the instant thrt. he 
disappeared, anothCT figure loomed through the 
moonlight; it was that of the Swiss. 

" How is this,” cried Neville, " was not the 
letter but now put into my hands sent by yon ?” 

" I have sent no letter,” replied the courier, 
1 couldfind no one who would deliver those I bear 


as safe or as soon as myself; Christian Marillac 
is not the man to loiter when the bearer of news 
from the Lady Leah.” 

" Hush,” exclaimed the young man, " for 
your life give them to me; quick, here, I want 
no light, I can read them with my heart.” 

His breath suspended, au loath to part with 
one sweet thought, even in a sigh; his eyes 
flooded with a rapture unknown to joy; he hung 
long and fondly over those precious letters, and 
then, having liidden them in his bosom, he 
turned to his trusty servant. "And now, Chris¬ 
tian, w'e must lose no time; I have to attend 
Mr. Marsena, upon a matter for which I have 
little inclination, and you have been long enough 
absent from your charge; I trust you left him 
in better keeping than you have lately dbne; 
my father, at all events, has no suspicions, and 
I can perhaps stifle those excited in another 
quarter, or, at the least, avert any positive mis¬ 
chief coming of them.” 

" You spake,” observed the wary Swiss, " of 
some communication you received just as I came 
up; had you not better see to what it relates'?” 

"So I did,” said Edward Neville, "but I 
had forgotten all about it; here it is, and 
quite a business-looking affair; what can it all 
be about ?” 

Sis, —I learn its likelj you will interfere to stop 
wliat's to be done in the park to-night. Take iny ndvicc 
and let it alone; the party is strong and determined, and 
your going among them at all will only make things worse. 

Your Ubedieut Servant, 

James Mason. 

" Indeed, Mr. Mason, and that’s your adricc, 
is it, to let your friends help themselves to such 
veuison as they may have a fancy for, and no 
questions asked. 1 beg leave to difl'er from 
your views. Marillac, yon must return alone, 
see Mr. Marsena and tcU him I have had inti¬ 
mation of an intended attack of poachers, which 
it is most important to frustrate, or serious 
consequences might come of it. For this pur¬ 
pose I must make out this conscientious at¬ 
torney, and learn who his clients ai'e. In the 
meanwhile do you see that the keepers are in¬ 
stantly summoned, and desire them to meet me, 
well armed, at this place as quickly as possible.” 

Frginptness of action, a property formed 
for virtue, though too o^n warped to wrong, 
was the instinct of Edward Neville’s character. 
With him, once to contemplate was " once to 
be resolved.” With a sturdy good will did he 
therefore set about the purpose intimated in bis 
directions to his servant, and, having seen him 
depart, he made the' best of his way towards the 
residence of Mason, the lawyer. 

This, as already said, was approached by a 
deep wooded lane, on the opposite side the 
village from that on which Oversley Court lay. 
The night was as clear as noon, and, being de¬ 
sirous of evading the observation of the villagers, 
he made good ms point by skirting the gu'dens 
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in the rear of the cottages^ and so striking the 
lane midway between the hamlet tind Mason^s 
abode. 

Five years’ absence had by no means affected 
his knowledge of every path and by-way of the 
locality he was traversing ; and he was soon at 
the point of hjs destination. The errand, 
however, was a bootless one, for he whom he 
sought was from home. Such being the case, 
he turned again for the spot on which he had 
appointed to meet the keepers, being resolved 
that, notwithstanding he could not obtain a kejy 
to Mason’s meaning, the matter to which Ins 
letter related should be rigorously dealt with. 
As he skirted the lane which led to the lawycris 
house, from the village, he discovered a man 
apparently loitering in it j and, on nearer view, 
to his amazement, he became convinced that 
this person was Lionel Marseua. What could 
have brought him to the neighbourhood for 
a moment moved his curiosity,which presently 
ave way to anxiety and alarm. For this reason 
0 did not seek an interview with his old tra¬ 
veling associate; but leaving his appearance to 
be accounted for—as presently he felt it would— 
whether agreeably or otherwise—he hastened to 
the place of his rendezvous. 

The party had already arrived—^unaccompa¬ 
nied, however, by the Swiss, who had sent word 
that he would join his master so soon as his duty 
at home would .allow of his absence. Edward 
Neville was in the act of laying before them 
the purpose for which they Avere required, when 
a dense smoke, in the direction of the park, 
caught his observation, and before he had time 
to point it out to his folloAvers, the Avhole 
horizon was a mass of fire! Not a moment 
Avas lost in making for the scene of the confla¬ 
gration—the nature of which became but too 
plain ere they rcfudied it. The noble halls of 
OA'crsley were the prey of the incendiary—for 
the yells, shouts, and horrid noises that mocked 
the night, told too well whence the mischief 
was, and who aa'ctc its workers. Desperate with 
many fears, Edward rushed towards the flaming 
beacon—making his furious passage to theapart- 
ments in which his child slept. He fmmd the 
bed unoccupied—^but with CAidencc that the 
boy hjui been removed—and feeling assured 
that this had been done by Christian, he set 
about what next claimed his exertion, with 
a spirit of renewed vigom-. 

The alarm bell told with its Avild note that 
mischance had come to those for whom- it 
summoned aid—and in good time it was rung, 
for other devastation, beside that of fire, was in 
fall process. On entering his father’s private 
room, Edward found it had been rifled—^the 
cabinets were broken to pieces—and portions of 
their contents were strcAvcd about the floor. 
His ne-xt thought Avas of his father’s personal 
safety—^u’hcrc Avas he ? His efl'orts to reach 


Sir Percy’s chamber were ineffectudj for the 
corridor which led to them was in flames. 
While attempting to get at them, by a passage 
that led from the servants’ apartments, he was met 
by old Marsena, pale as ashes, and moving 
like a spectre. The young man was in the act 
of addressing him, when the whole side of the 
fabric in which they were, waved as if an earth¬ 
quake heaved beneath it—and then fell to the 
ground with a hideous crash. Though stunned 
aud Avounded, Neville retained his senses, and 
the power of action. Not so the Jew—^whom 
he discovered by the fierce light, stretchedbeside 
him motionless—^black, and to all seeming 
lifeless. 

By this time assistance had arrived from the 
village, and though all hope of saving the man¬ 
sion was at an end, great efforts were directed 
to the rescue of some of its A'aluables, and not 
without success. J3ut there was, unfortunately, 
none to direct. Edward—^Itaving caused Marsena 
to be removed from the chance of more hurt, 
and attended as best the occasion allowed-— 
perilled his existence a hundred times, and in 
a hundred ways, to learn the fate of his father. 
But in vain; and when in the early day-break 
the melancholy cavalcade moved towards the 
village bearing the burnt and maimed, but still 
breathing, Jcav, it was known that all the 
household of OA'crslcy was safe, with the ex¬ 
ception of its lord. 

The chance which prevented Lionel Mar- 
sena’s receiving Mason’s letter has been told, as 
also the consequence that came of its haying 
been placed by mistake in Edward Neville’s 
hands, and his misinterpretation of its contents. 
It was when his patience Avholly worn out in 
waiting for that communication the young Jew 
was m akin g for the lawyer’s house, that Edward 
caught sight of him. His errand, of course, 
was also bootless, and returning to his room at 
the Crown, he was striving to beguile the night 
and his own anxious thoughts, Avhen the matter 
Avhich so much concerned him was being ac¬ 
complished. The news of the fire was the first 
that greeted him on the succeeding nioming, 
to which he listened as one in a frightfid dream. 
Rumour had, as usual, added to the horrors of 
the tragedy; the talc Avas too awful for ^ his 
nature to support, and he was long unconscious 
that he had lived to hear it. How long he 
thus continued he knew not, but when re¬ 
collection came ho was abroad, in the free 
country, alone, saA'c his agony. 

He wandered for some time, uncertain 
whither to direct his steps. In vain his reason- 
told him that there was small probability 
of his implication in the perpetrated villany; 
that his immediate appearance in town would 
destroy the only clue to discovery: in vaui his 
desire suggested that the mischief had been 
magnified—that at any rate his end Avas ob- 
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tained: remorse—vague os his iuformationj 
but still remorse—^was in his heart, and in his 
brain. 

The sun was in its zenith, and as he skirted 
the ravine, the hazel-copse hedges scarce pro¬ 
tected his fevered brow from its scorching rays. 
Even this shelter shortly failed, and he was 
fain to cross over an expanse of hop-gardens to 
avoid a still more exposed and dusty highway. 
Arrived at its extremity, he came upon a lane, 
deep in ruts. This he crossed, and, clambering 
up a high bank, he overlooked a remarkably 
wdd and broken space of ground that seemed 
to lead no whither, as path or road there was 
none. The sequestered appearance of this spot 
at once induced him to traverae its waste. 
Solitude is a sensible relief to the mind in 
apprehension. On he walked perfectly im¬ 
perceptible of time or distance. At last he 
came upon a deep hollow, deeper than any be 
had hitherto past, within which sat two men. 
They were so intently absorbed by their oc- 
cupatiem, as not to hear the sound of his foot- 
stcj» on the diy crisp furze, although he stood 
scarcely a stone’s throw from themselves. 

The visages e.xpoBed to his view were both mar¬ 
vellously ill-favoured; nor were they, as he fan¬ 
cied, umamiliar to him. The attire of one, albeit 
compounded of miscellaneous rags and tatters, 
indicated that the naval professionwas honoured, 
or had once been honoured, by his patronage. 
His rudely carved features wore an expression 
of ferocious savageness that scarcely belonged 
to the countenance of a human being. A sack 
lay between his legs, and he was holding o^en 
its mouth for the convenience of his companion,* 
whose hands were buried within it for a second 
or so, before he held up to the light what ap¬ 
peared to be a hunting watch. It was neither 
an instinct of prudence nor of cowardice that 
prompted Marsena to retreat stealthy. It was 
an involuntary presentiment, and an unlucky 
one, for, at the moment, he stepped back upon 
a stone that rolled from under his foot into the 
very lair of the ruffians. Both sprang up and 
confronted him with a yell and an oath that 
intimated ^ 

" What the-brought 3 'ou here ?” 

It is but mid-day, thought Marsena; at mid¬ 
night, between these two, my life would 
not be worth an hour’s purchase; but he 
said— 

" I have lost my road, being a stranger in 
these parts. The railway station is hereabouts, 
friends—will you put me in the way of it ?’’ 

* There was a pause; the men looked at each 
other and at him. The sailor swung to and fro 
a heavy stick acro.s8 his brawny shoulders with 
an air that seemed to Marsena menacingly sig¬ 
nificative of attack. Receiving no answer, and 
anxious to get quit of company not altogether 
safe, even in the glare of day, he threw them a 


hasty "Good day, friends,” and strode forward. 

In a second a strong hand was laid on his 
shoulder. He turned fiercely round, his clenched 
fist preparing to deal his reply. 

"Hold,” said the villain, "there’s no harm 
done. Master Marsena, and no harm meant 
between friends. Hoskins the higgler is the 
last man in the world to deal roughly with a 
partner in peril. I did the work friendly for 
you, and so did Jack here, last night, and you’d 
be above mentioning one little unpleasant cir¬ 
cumstance agin us, I’m sure.” 

A word, or even a gesture, is sometimes suf¬ 
ficient to blow a chafed temper into a tempest; 
Marseim’s spirit had been long fretting within 
him. It was almost a solace to give vent to his 
despair, to wreak it, in the very teeth of da#gcr. 

" Ruffian,” he cried, fiercely grappling his coat 
collar and swinging him several paces distant, 
" ruffian, how darcst thou master or comrade 
me ?” 

Whoever is familiar with rurid affairs may 
have frequently remarked the solitude that 
broods over the country at noontide, la¬ 
bourers hare deserted the fields fur their mid¬ 
day meal; and a traveller may jommey miles 
without meeting a type of his species, or even 
a dog or cat. Accordingly, noon is almost as 
favourable a period for prowlers as dusk. For 
the appetite is an imperial tyrant to the toiling, 
and sets to sleep the rcrasuning senses. But, 
besides the still unobservance of the hour, the 
confederates knew the spot as one.almost cer¬ 
tainly secure from interruption. It might be 
a mile on every side fixu; of human habitation. 
Dark deeds had been done there of yore, and 
the ground under their feet gaped with cavities 
for concealment. To the })rovcrl)ially ignorant 
and superstitious apprehension of a Kentish 
rustic, the place at night was ])coplcd with 
ghosts, and in the day held sacred to ill-luck 
and disfavour. Although reassured, however, 
for the moment, by the ill-omened rcnow'ii 
(which he had, no doubt, himself assisted to 
raise) of a spot familiar to hinf as his vicious 
vocabulary, Hoskins thought fit to trust not 
alone the slippery sectirity. 

“Softly, Mr. Gentleman Jew, with your 
hands and hard w'ords,” he interrupted, menac¬ 
ingly— "Grander folks than j’ou have been 
made quiet enough for not so many of them. 
I’ll w'arrant you; but that’s neither here nor 
there. There’s no need of anything but rea¬ 
son in this matter. Mayhap we’ve picked up 
a sack that somebody has let fall. There’s no 
mischief, I suppose, in looking over the articles, 
just to identify them? But there might be 
mischief to an informer agin us: if wo he’s 
grabbed, wc wont be the only uns, bj' G^—. 
Who’s tlie more likely to swing for it, I should 
like to know, we poor folks, or the mover of all 
the night’s doings, as I can prove. If he takes 
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my advice he’ll attend to his own concerns; 
the murder m^ht as likely as not be charged 
to him, let alone other damages. You’d better 
pay us as friends than abuse us as dogs.” 

‘‘ Miscreant! ” cried out the young man, 
springing blindly upon Hoskins. “ God ! 
What has been done f Speak, or I will throttle 
you.” ^ 

A blow from behind deprived him of further 
power or utterance; he staggered and fell 
senseless. 


The day waxed full and 
more full, and gradually 
declined; but the silence 
that followed that deed 
of lioleuce eontinued for 
some houi's to reign over 
the waste wilderness. The 



sun was fast verging westward ivhen a 
maiden, homeward wending from the cot¬ 
tage of Gabriel Grant, paused in her light 
progi'css. 

“ Surely,” she ejaculated, as she put on the 
ground a small basket, ‘^surely that was a 
moan, unless my ears are ringing with all the 
horrors I have heard. No; there again—and 
again! and it proceeds, too, fi'om that desolate 
common.” 

Slic stood and listened for a while irresolute; 
but hers was a true woman’s heart, timid for 
sclfj but bold in succour. Resuming her basket, 
she made towards the voice ; and presently dis¬ 
covered Lionel Maj'sena, bathed in bloo^, his 
natural paleness turned to ghastliness. She 
had fortunately the means of refreshing him, 
and the gratification of seeing him revive; for 
it is true that God made the country' and co¬ 
lonised it with kind feelings and fair svmpi- 
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lilies, allegorically described na the “ good 
people” M’ho haunt its glades and dells, and 
"lead ambrosial lives.” 'Hie young man 
speedily found strength, arose, thanked his 
preserver, and was about to part from her, 
when the past, with its dreadful catastrophe 
and probable consequences, rushed upon his 
recollection, and he stood irresolute. The girl 
saw that he was ill at ease, and asked, timidly, 
" Coiild her services be of use ? ” 

"I desire earnestly,” said Marseim, “to 
learn true tidings of all that occurred last 
night at the house of Sir Percy Neville—where 
may I best seek them ? ” 

“My father,” she replied, "I am sure will 
tell you all he knows; and his information is 
correct, because Morris Mason was with liim 
for some hours this morning. Our cottage is 
{|uite as near as any other; you need rest, and 
it will afford you that, at dl events, homely as 


it is; ” and the pair walked togcllit'r i.iwanls 
old Kennedy’s. 

So gross and monstrous an outrage nalur.ally 
created great excitement throughout the uhole 
county, and the petty sessions of King’s 
Oversiey, which fell within a week nftoj ^—'.'cro 
looked forward to with intense iiit^ ’t 
Mas known that one of the gang uliorMiu ocen 
captured and confessed the part he Iiad taken in 
it, would be brought up for examination. The 
morning amved, and tlic magistrates took their 
seats M-ith the usual rural pomp and circum¬ 
stance, several of tlic neighbouring gentry 
being also accommodated on the bench, and in 
a retired comer of the room Simeon Marsena 
lay on a sofa, with Edward — Sir Edward 
Neville—at his side. • As soon as the court was 
opened the prisoner M^is brought in, and had 
all New Holland been ransacked, a more 
characteristic individual for the rdfr could not 
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have heen produced. Probably the circum¬ 
stance of his having been confined for some 
three or four days in the village " lock up,” 
which, when not so occupied, served as the 
village pigsty, had not added much to his 
nati^al attractions, but altogether he presented 
as promising a candidate for the gallows as the 
eye of the curious in felonry could desire to 
feast on. He was shirtless—shoeless—^hatless 
—^pennyless—and of course, inendless. With 
the exception of a half burnt jacket and a 
piece of a pair of trousers, all he had on was a 
frizzled beard, a crop of Gorgon hair, and a 
look that would have made despair shudder! 
Half a score of constables surrounded him, and 
being placed at the bar, the clerk asked what 
was his name ?” 

“ Sailor Jack,” was the answer. 

“ But what’s your surname ?” repeated the 
official. 

" How should I know,” rejoined the seaman. 

" What are you ?” inquired one of the 
magistrates, with a very rosy round face, a 
very round stomach, veiy round blue eyes, and 
a carrohr iHg; bfibC il citizen of Londoil and a 
tallow-chandler, hOW h. squire and diapenser of 
petty sCMion ta#—-** what are you f” 

“Nothing/* Replied the prisoner: “last 
thing t WMS, Was one of the BlazM.*' 

“Whet h hoirrid wretch,** ekdaimed half a 
doteffi of the JttSths^ at once. 

lhat is I meah,” Continued the fellow, “ 1 
seilfed Ss a waistei^ in the Blazer man of war.” 

And btajr why did you leave the ship ?” 
deidghdfid the dnstiCO With the violet eyes. 

“ B|!Cins^d*ye S^, i deirirtOd,** was the reply. 

“ We hfidetStand you are desirous of bni^ 
adiidlied evidence for the Crown tonchiitg tiie 
burhihll df Oversley COhri/’ observed the 
magiidiute: “to give up the names of yottt 
complices, aiid depose to the truth of yOtif 
testimony on oath. Now do you know the 
solemn nature of that obligation ?” 

“ Ease away handsomely,’* cried the sailor, 
“ and don’t let your jawing tackle go with a 
nm; what’s the yam about ?” 

“His worship,” observed the clerk with a 


slow voice and solemn visage, “ wishes to learn 
whether yon know what an oathdS ?" 

“ Don’t talk like that,” said the waister, " I 
should rather think I did.” 

“ Tell the court what is yoiw notion of an 
oath,” returned the clerk, with great gravity. 

“ D—B your eyes,” answered the late mem¬ 
ber of "the Blazes.” . i- All the respect¬ 
able people present were shocked; a few in 
fustian and wooden clogs laughed. 

“Are you a Christian?” cried the bench, 
with one voice : “ horrible reprobate that you 
are—do you profess youi-self a Christian ?” 

“What should make me,” retorted the 
ruffian, and his nostrils distended, and his 
clenched fist rebounded from the iron bar at 
which he stood, like the sledge from the anvil— 
“ what shoidd make me ?—was I bom like a 
Christian, or bred like a Christian, or used 
like a Christian! The first I knew of life was 
in a coal pit, where I fared worse than k hound 
—worked a thousand times harder thidl ft brtlte 
of burden, and lodged as lokthkOme^ iUi a 
viper. 'When 1 ran away from tbat and V^eiit 
to seih 1 ever hear my Maker’s name except 
wheh Mdde one ftivbre Uy it that he itould 
have ine tip iO the gratings? When I 
deserted itorn ihy ship and strove to earn my 
bvead ilte Vtteat of my brOtr, ,dM not men 
turn fi'dlti file iii disgust i^ecause 1 IViiS ttS naked 
and as i free sent into the ttoVld 7. And 

now, do t not Stand here tb he baited like a 
wild beast, brought from a den more fiittl and 
forlorn than you would keep a tiger in ? And, 
unless 1 do that which shall defile my manhood, 
will yd not hang me like a maUgy Cur ? And 
what brought me to this pass? anything I Obiild 
havidone, or left uudotie—and ye ask me am 1 
a Christian ? Suppose t tell you 1 don’t even 
tuidentond what that rgte iueitos; that t am 
ignorant of this right, which, like a post Cap¬ 
tain’s commission, seems a privilege to ride 
rough-shod over all creation—what then ? Or 
suppose I was to say that I am no more a 
Christian than that old gentleman on the ham¬ 
mock there, whose son hired m^to do the job 
tJiat has got me into the bilboes ”....? 


{To be contimuitif 



THE SOCIAL CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY. 


Every one recollects the memorable saying of an 
eccentric senator, th^ Parliament “ had done little 
in the last session, and would do less in the next.” 
The expression was unpeu malin, bat it onfortonately 
proved true. It is natural that the same Snxiety 
should exist to know what both our Houses intend to 
effect in the campaign which is about to commence. 
Every year the same anxieties are renewed, the same 
expectations ore raised, and the result is similar dis¬ 
appointment—the same promises made to the ear, and 
broken to the hope. We affect no spirit of prophecy, 
but as it is our vocation to mark the progress of 
events and trace the devious course of statesmanship, 
which, like true love, seldom, if ever, runs very smooth, 
we think we can form a shrewd guess that at the com¬ 
mencement of the session, sanguine men will imagine 
that at length the time has come when a panacea will 
be applied to nil the evils incident to society, while 
the close will only give them an opportunity of ex- 
peijencing the sensation arising from "hope defer¬ 
red.” The truth is, that if people were more moderate 
in their expectations of the benefits to be derived 
from parliamentary interference, there would be much 
less eliancc of disappointment; but, unfortunately, 
every advocate of change, every professed redresser 
of grievance, and each reformer and self-styled pa¬ 
triot, believes that a new session is to he the harbinger 
of the success of his favourite crotchet. Thus the 
League affects to believe that the repeal of the Corn- 
laws is now near at hand, although, strange to say, the 
advocates of protection are equally sure of effecting 
tli<;ir uhjoet. Then, again, in some quarters, the dc- 
fc.at of the New Poor Law and the rc-establishment 
of the halcyon days of over-fed overseers, are foretold 
with the utmost confidence. Equally certain are 
* the minor, but universal, dabblers in legal, medical, 
literary, foreign and domestic change, that they will 
astonish and paralyse the world with the consumma¬ 
tion of their vast and heterogenous projects. By 
some it is thought that railway projects will swamp 
the accustomed business of the imtion. This, in one 
sense, would scarce be a novelty, for we never recollect 
a session when ^thc angry disputants on cither side 
were backward in railing against each other. 

It is not sufficient to speculate upon what Parlia¬ 
ment will do, but it is another question what it can 
do, for the benefit of the nation. It cannot b$ for¬ 
gotten that in the last session it was argued, ay, and 
in high quarters, that there are many crying griev¬ 
ances, many deplorable evils, and much suffering, 
which are beyond the reach of Parliamentary cure. 
Now, we do not think Parliament is omnipotent Ibr 
j|Ood—unhappily it has sometimes proved itself potent 
m mischief only—but yet we feel strongly that there 
are some social grievances which rankle like a curse 
upon the heart of this neat conntiy, destroy its en¬ 
ergies, and render its Wsted pre-eminence a farce. 
To those who might be disposed to say 

How few of sU the ills mankind endure 

Are those which Pariiamtnt can eitse or cure, 

we would suggest that if it cannot make all mankind 
happy, contented, or rich, at least it ought to attempt 


to destroy those anomalies which force a conviction 
that there is something rotten ” in the state of 
England. We are not such enthusiasts as to imagine 
that men can be made wise, rich, virtuous, or conten¬ 
ted, by act of Parliament; but yet we do firmly believe 
that Parliament might reform many things connected 
with the social state of England, which at present are 
a reproach and stain. 

For instance, something ought to be done to make 
a still wider distinction between poverty and crime. 
Nay, we might rather contend that the poor ought to 
have the same consideration and indulgence as crimi¬ 
nals. That they have not, let the wretched annals of 
the Police Courts attest. How often are instances 
published where men commit some trifling offence, 
such as breaking a lamp, in order that they may be 
sent to prison, rather than be subjected to the tender 
mercies of the Union Poor House. Paupers are fed 
upon Lenten fare—water and vegetables, dignified 
with the name of soup, arc served out to them 
liberally, while, by way of a change, gruel and pota¬ 
toes are added; but the prisoner is supplied with meat, 
and is subjected to a prison discipline, which it is ad¬ 
mitted on all hands is more liberal and more indul¬ 
gent than the code which regulates the daily life of 
paupers. Now, this docs appear to hold out a pre¬ 
mium to crime, for it is a fatal principle to say to the 
poor and wretched, you must be kept low for the 
sake of economy. Cut become an offender and you 
are sure to be treated on a more liberal scale. 

A very few days ago a poor fellow was sentenced, 
at the Middlesex Sessions, to a year's imprison¬ 
ment. The convict pleaded hard to be transported. 
Now’ it may be “ better to bear the ills wc have than 
fly to others that we know not oti” but this sort of 
philosophy is not understood by the mass, and it is 
not therefore too much to contend that a state of 
things which forces men to seek other countries, or 
to do anything rather than remain in England, calls 
aloud for amendment. In Ireland all sorts of imagi¬ 
native metaphors are indulged in touching the place 
of one’s birth. “This is my own, my native land,” 
sang an eminent poet, os if the utmost de.sire of a 
man were to render himself worthy of the .sj)ot where 
he was born, and as if he would sacrifice anything 
rather than his right to his birth-place. But such is 
the state of things in England, that this sacred prin¬ 
ciple of love of country appears to be forgotten. 

England, with all thy faults, I love thee still, 
would scarcely now be said by tlie repentant visitor of 
our shores. It is evident that we do not allude to 
the favoured of fortune, but only to the unfortunate 
class, who find our social system so fraught with bar¬ 
riers to comfort and independence, that they can see 
no panacea for their grievances but emigranon. 

The English are a^nerous, a sensible, and an in¬ 
dustrious nation. The cry is still “ a fair day’s 
woges for a fair day’s work,’’^ and nothing perhaps is 
so true as the adage that “idleness is the parent of 
all evil.” It is, therefore, a great duty of Parlia¬ 
ment to provide employment for the people. Instead 
of wasting night after night upon mere personal 
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squabbles or theoretical qaeatious, or, what is equally 
unprofitable, upon subiects which it is not intended 
to develop to their full extent, we contend that it 
is the solemn duty of the representatives of the peo¬ 
ple, to give them the means of becoming ind^sitn^aB, 

To the shame of Parliament, this very qucstioa of 
employment was last session made a mere party dis¬ 
play. The Factory Bill afforded scope for intrigue, 
pohtical rancour, and manoeuvring of ail sorts; and, 
although there was a vast deal of cant about the 
sacred rights of the poor, yet in fact this rallying cry 
was the mere pretence to enable orators and party 
statesmen to dispose of their eloquence, with a view 
to catch popularity, or to forward some favourite 
scheme for the overthrow of the Government, or the 
advancement of some ingenious theory. 

The “ sayings ** of Parliament are most volumi¬ 
nous. Its “ doings ” may be comprised in a space as 
minute as that which would enclose the equipage of 
Queen Mab. This system we desire to be reversed; 
we would have senators talk less aiid do more. Not 
that we advocate rash experiments or restless legisla¬ 
tion, but we should like to see a gciieral concert 
among members of Parliament of all parties, with a 
view to effect something practical, winch shoidd do 
service, if not to the million, at koat to some fraction 
of the St.*ite, so that the reproach of a session of use¬ 
lessness should be no loi^r a reali^. Parliameat 
can act as well as talk upon some occasions. Bh,the 
question one of the imposition of a tax—the 
tration of a job, or some f* wbecl-about *’ 
tion of a tyrant majority, and the thing is performed 
with the rapidity of lightuing. Why, therefore, should 
it not be equally alert when there is an opportunity 
to prevent discontent, to remedy some great evil, or 
to make some addition to the comforts and happiness 
of the poor and desolate ? 

We repeat that wc do not expect Parliament to 
please everybody, or to establish perfect concord, 
prosperity, and confidenee. But, nevertheless, we be¬ 
lieve that if it would hrniestly apply itself to devise 
remedies for the anomalous state or things of which we 
have given a brief and imperfect sketch, something 
might be effected to sustain the boasted pre-eminence 
of England. Not a week passes but details arc 
given of fearful crimes emanating from poverty, and 
during the last month there have been eases of actual 
starvation. Such things ought not to hapmn in a 
great nation, nay in any country which affects the 
least degree of civilisatiou. If English operatives 
were jiroperly employed—^if Parliament made auy 
attempt to place them in the position which they 
deserve,from their intelligence, their industry and their 
honesty—there would be no need of Emigration Com- 
mittees,norwouldjt be necessary to waste long speeches 
upon the question whether there ought to be any inter¬ 
ference with the labour of the people. 

There has been dog legislation and dog-day legisla¬ 
tion ; our senators liave applied their energies to a 
most extensive range of suojects. Nothii^ seems to 
go amiss to them. “ Seneca is not too heavy, or Kaa- 
tus too light,” and they have indeed lieen everything 
by turns, except, perhaps, sensible and honest philan¬ 
thropists. Scarcely a man but has some &voarito 
partiality or antipathy, and the hobby is ridden to 
death. There are codtmaal complaints of wont of 
time, and yet the House of Commons is the only 
place where the value of time does not seem to be 


understood. Chimeras, ay, and most^bre ones, iu« the 
order of the day. There seems a continual effort to 
do impossibilities—-for instance, there arc daily 
attempts to take the " tente of the house.” This 
would indeed be a task of the most Herculean cha¬ 
racter. The commodity, if compressed and volatOized, 
would, as far as appearances go, be a mere ” aiiy 
nothing. ” < 

From past eKperience, therefore, we have not much 
confidence that what is called the “wisdom” of 
Parliament will be directed to objects of rtol utility. 
The Iloyal Speech will no doubt coul^ the usual 
generalities. Happily there can be &e accustomed 
congratulations about the continuance of- ptoce, and 
my Lords and Gentlemen will be requested to apply 
their attention to many subjects, vsiidns measures 
also will be floored, upon the usual Padsanteutary 
grounds that they are brought in too soon or too late. 
The ins will do, uid the outs will blame their domgs. 
Promise will bo lavish, performance scanty, and at 
length, after the session has wearied Hseff out, the 
members of the House of Commons will be thanked 
for the liberal pronsious they have made, and again 
despatched to the intellectual enjoyment of gronse 
shooting and the other duties of country gentlemen. 

The great misehief of modem legislation issits 
wholesale character. Every member has his measure, 
and it is generally a very long one. If the House 
would but concentrate its energies upon nfow subjects, 
and dispose of them one way or tuc other, it would 
be a great advantage. It is-almost an insult to say 
that Parliament cannot help the sufferings and mis¬ 
fortunes of the people. The very object of legisla¬ 
tion is, or ought to be, to jirevcnt them. Parliament 
cannot, we know, commaim success, but then it never 
tries to deserve it. We earnestly hope, however, that 
the evil system hitherto pursued will be changed ; 
and tluit the session of 1845 will not he liable to the 
biting but weQ-founded reproach to winch we have 
alluded, as having been applied to a former one. 
But there will indeed be a “ reform ” in Parliament 
if this be so, and men will he as astonished as Ham¬ 
let at the idea of the worldchamig grown honest. 

If the Pleasures of Memo:^ forbid the anticipation, 
let us coll to our aid the Pleasures of Hope, in our 
imaginings for the future. In this spirit, though 
with some misgivings, we will venture to anticipate 
something like an mtmte eordiale in producing at 
length a session whidi may be distinguished for good. 
We have had Long Parliaments, Short Parliaments, 
Kefoi'med Pailiaments, Whig Parliaments, Tory Par¬ 
liaments, and many Talking Parliaments. Let it be 
hoped, that the ensuing one will be an honest Prac¬ 
tice Parliament. This is not actually impossible, if 
it be true that “there is a power of goodness in 
things evil.” 

Should the Parliament of 1845 deviate into an 
honest and useful coarse, we should greatly njoice; 
and, as noveltv is the order of the day, it would be an 
additional satisfaction to find a disproof of the asser¬ 
tion, that "party is the madness of all for the benefit 
of a few.” Tlic Parliament for the Million ought to 
do something good, and it will have effected a grand 
achievement if it could render “party” subservient to 
the benefit of all. Such a result, however, is astoimd- 
ing to think of. It would overcome the nation. 

Like s rammci'i cloud. 


C. 




BY LUKE RODEN, M.D. 


. NIBMES. 

We arrived in very reasonable time at Nismes—a 
town of such vast antiquity that all records are lost. 
It is said to have been founded by the Fhodans, who 
were the first colonists of Marseilles, and has been, 
till lately, the dullcs#and most lethargic town even 
in France. It must be terribly surprised to be 
awakened from its ages of torpor by a railroad. 
The close appositions of the most ancient of build¬ 
ings wth the most recent of inventions is rather 
startling. A Temple of Diana remains, exceedingly 
picturesque, and a tall gawky gas-house chimney 
close by the side of it, a good indication of the change; 
There is a very extensive fountain, in terraces, with 
galleries, and innumerable columns standing in the 
dear water, all arranged with such perverse ingenuity 
that, although you hear the rush of a considerable 
body of water, you cannot catch a glimpse of a cas- 
cade from any point. Here, in this fountain (if I may 
believe the hideous old crone who acted as cicerone), 
Diana’s nymplis used to bathe. Perhaps even the 
goddess herself sometimes took a splash, if there ever 
were such a goddess, if not I beg her pardon! 

Hi^ up above the fountains rises a steep rock 
covered with the richest pine firs, winding, vndks, bor¬ 
dered with roses (resembling those of China, and 
now in fiiU bloom), lead to we summit, on which 

VOL. IV. 


stands a tower of imposing size and height, and of 
unknown antiquity, surrounded by an orchard of olive 
trees; 1 gathered some of the fruit, wbjch w'as so 
ripe os to have become of a deep purple colour. 

Often, in trying to reconcile my palate to the olives 
we have at table in England—often have I wished to 
taste them fresh from the tree, and before (hey had 
been subjected to the vile pickling process which 
makes them no longer a fruit. Alas, for my igno¬ 
rance ! The olive, when first gathered, is so intensely 
bitter, that, not till after many months of steejnng 
in salt water, can it be endured in the mouth. 
No danger of olives being stolen; these orchards 
would be safe from tlie depredations even of English 
schoolboys. 

Went next to see the grand Amphitheatre, a very 
splendid ruin, stiU retaining its form, and afibrding 
a vivid conception of the amusement which required 
these gigantic structures. Here, could three-and- 
twenty thousand persons sit at their ease and enjoy 
the delightful spectacle (enhanced by the feeling of 
their own security) of human beings torn to jpieces 
W wild beasts. This Amphitheatre was buut by 
Julius Ctesar, and the devastations it has suffered are 
much less the effects of time than of the zeal of the 
new religionists. The early Christians were the pro¬ 
totypes of our own Reformers in the days of Henry 
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VIII., and of the followers of John Knox; they trans¬ 
ferred their indignation from the abuses of an esta- 
blishmcut to the buildings, which they considered to 
ha\e been desecrated by them, and, like children, 
beat tlie stone they had stumbled over. 

The last object which attracted my notice was the 
famous Maison Carr^, but 1 waa so thorougl^ dis¬ 
appointed at its diminutire size that it was only the 
fear of the police which prevented me from tapping it 
up and putting it into my trunk ; seiioualy, It & a 
pretty ornamented little baby-house, and migjit be 
put into the smallest Church in London. 

Slept at Nismes, and, next day, came back by raO- 
way to Beaucaire, where we again took boat and de¬ 
scended to Arles, and, after a night’s rest, set out to 
explore the town. Not fur from the h(^l was an 
obelisk, the only one ever made out of of a 

single block of jmuute sixty-six English fret m^ight, 
considerably duapidated, however, and showing the 
marks of a climate less &vounble to the pnaervation 
of monuments than that of Egypt. On inspecting 
the noble Amphitheatre at Arles, 1 inadvertently 
brushed the nap of local patriotism tiie wfoxfg way, 
by remarking to my guide tliat it was not so large as 
that at Nismes. 

“ Pardon, Monneur, it is larger.” 

1 still doubted. 

“ It is acknoudedged to be loiger.” 

“No,” said L “n>^ eye canuot deceiv| me so 
much, it is smidler, deeidc^y smaller.” 

My guide’s wounded honour coidd bear it no longer, 
and, in a tone of voice gradnally rising till the cBi^, 
he exclaimed- 

“ It is larger. Sir; I would waror my head, Sit, 
that it is larger; the whole world allows that it is 
larger ; huger by—^bj—by six inches !!” 

Now, considering that the building is only 515 feel 
in length, one half longer than St. Paul’s, one cannot 
wouder at his indignation at my disparaging curtail¬ 
ment of its proportions, so I began to brush the other 
way, and succeeded in appeasing his sensitive feelings. 
The fact is, the walls are so much thicker, and there 
is so much larger space allotted to the seats, that 
area is matorially diimnisbed, and it happened as it 
has hapnmed many times since the affair of the 
shield which the two Knights had viewed from op¬ 
posite sides—both parties were right. /Tewos think¬ 
ing of the outside end I of the inside. I remember 
a ease in point which did not,however, end in a quarrel, 
but a laugh; “I understand, perfectly,” sud one 
^ntlemau to another, who was aescribnig a piece of 
timber, “one end was smaller than the other.” 
“No,” replied his antd^nist, drawing himself up, 
“1 say again. Sir, that one end vras laryer tW the 
other.** 

Our hotel once formed part of the ancient Roman 
Formn, and a portion of the fWmt is left in its original 
architecture ; veiy extensive ciypts exist at the Wk 
of the house, now turned into wme cellars; perhaps 
it was their ori^mal destination in the days of Horace 
and Virgil. 

Posted from Aries across the country th»n^ Salon, 
St. Connat, and Aix (en Provence), to IMarseilles, 
and this step was taken in deference to Neptune, who 
had sent one of his most powerful winds to bhx^ade 
tb)' mouth of the Rhone, and prevent all steam-boats 
from passing out to sea—the position of Mar¬ 
seilles and the mouth of the Rhone, being aome- 


thing like that of Ramsgate an4 the mouth of the 
’Thames. * ^ 

Having no carri^, we wme ohiCgcd to arrange 
for Frenw post-chaises, the public conveyance havine 
ceased to run in consequence of the inund^ons. Oh 
for the pen of Walter Scott, or, the pendl of Hog^h 
to depict them! When Mrs. Meg Dodds, of the 
Aultan St. Rionan’s, thinks her “leathern conve¬ 
nience’ no longer oonsii^ent with her dignity, 
let it be dispatched to Arles, where it will “ take the 
shme” out of oil its competitors. I doubt if, in any 
part of England, there is a baker’s oart ofpretensions 
so humUe. l^itywere, however, in the/raf style of 
fiuhion, if you adopt the natunlj^Sjl^cation, and 
Its^nyivm theh^taimg / We pakfa^SouB a mile 
for tlm use of these eluant vehicUf, ^ in sixty 
miles traveOing they must have ejtjmdrm^ than the 
fee simple. ^ * 

MAKSEItXXS. 

And now, having emptied my ^ recollections, 
let me a few words on this of^rscUles, or, 
as it ought to be spelt, Marsi^.^ Itisamucb huger 
and finer place than 1 ha4 jSii|Seipated—the streets 
very wide and well bui^--^d the whole town 
generally regular. Some tf fbe public walks are ex¬ 
ceedingly handsome, with noble trees forming an 
abunduit shelter, which it is evident must hf ncces- 

S in summer, for I observe that all the hltle vege- 
^ gardens in the suburbs, are divided by 
plantraons of bamboo, and the aloe grows on the 
rockih—^tinct indications of a great change of chmate 
since we left Paris. The streets are thronged stitli 
'ifarks, Greeks, Albanians, ^ud other Levanters, whose 
my and picturesque costumes contrast strongly with 
me sober dresses of the native population, lliese, 
with the multitude «f soldiers gomg and returning 
from Algiers, baggage-waggons, conuon and ammuiu- 
tion, a bustle and ^ivity to the jdace, lery 
unlike the half-alive appearance of almost all the 
other towns of France. Woe to tlie man who should 
advise tlie aliandonmeut of Algiers—if be come to Mar- 
saillc he will be treated like me Marechal d’Ancre. 

To-morrow, we embark on board the Cbarlema^iic 
French steamer, for Naples, hot shall be compiled to 
make the whole circuit of the head of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, as these boats are the means of communication 
with Nice, Genoa, Iieghoni,^ Civita Vccchia and 
Naples—they sail every evening, and rest during the 
day at the respective towns, and thus give an oppor- 
tumty for at l^t a peep at tbcgi, so that if N^tunc 
be propitious end you can sleep on board, you perform 
the voyage itself in just no time at all. 

My experience of steam-boats at sea, however, 

S ‘ves me horrible fttrebodings—and I feel something 
ce a man who is going to be hanged to-morrow. The 
Captain assures me we shall have a iplendid passage, 
but I look at the sky and take a furtive glance at we 
harometer—and fear the Ciqitaia’s prophety is uttered 
on the principle that actuates the doctor, when he 
tells a moribund patient thathewill recover. In for it, 
however—there is no help. The road between this 
and Nice is broken tqt Ity the innndations, and several 
bridgea arc destroyed, so that we have Hobson’s 
choice. 1 know that I am going to fted the fishc« I— 
not with my body indeed, but in a wity that delicacy 
will not allw me to set down. 

One of tift chief causes of our impatience to arrive 
at Marseilles, was to eiycy the huraiy of the warm 
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■ea baths, vluch I was assnred would be found there 
in perfection. Tliis Boming I proceeded in search 
of then, and leardt tl&t they were m/Uy a few milet 
from the town I and that roaches mi^ht be procured 
to take us there for a moderate pnce, but that it 
would be neccsasiy to give notice by a messenger some 
hours before the time the bath should be required. 
Notwithstanding all these obstacles the luxury was 
too great to be minquiijted for moderate trouble and 
exponce, aud we set off in a nondescript Tchicle with 
two wheels. Aftcrabout an hour of lumbering through 
the ruts and lumps of the public road, we turned 
down a by-lane, where the wheels were rendered 
almost useless by the depth of the mud, and arriyed 
at a beautiful puce among the rocks, with a large 
bath-house, a handsome saloon, and, what in summer 
must be delighttul, a large space planted with trees 
uniting their branches so dosefy oyerhead as to form an 
absolutely impervious shade, where at the proper 
season a large company might sit out in the open air 
and enjoy the breezes of the Mediterranean, with a 
charming sea view. The accommodations for bathing 
in the sea are yery perfect, and the absence of tide 
enables the bather always to ha\e the same depth of 
water. Large squares arc enclosed, and, when the 
weather requiten and admits of it, arc covered with a 
canvass roof; there is a «cry conyenient separate ac¬ 
commodation for ladies, and as a place for summer 
bathing nothing in England can be compared with it; 
but the apparatus for warm baths was most wretched, 
and not at all adapted for winter. A brick bath 
covered with plaster, and one side formed by a solid 
stone wall, the rnmn su})port of the building, the ac¬ 
commodations of a hen-roost, a broken stoncfloor, no 
curtains, and a door that, when shut, admitted of the 
hand being inserted between it and the door-post— 
certainly, on the present o&asion, a convenience, 
for the outside handle was broken. I hod scarcely 
placed myself in the bath, when the water became too 
cold to remain, and I huddled on my clothes again ; 
heartily vexed to have taken so much trouble for 
worse than nothing. 

. On returning, I bought in the market a magnificent 
bunch of grapes, weighing, I think, nearly two pounds, 
for three half-pence; and tdbk a ramble on the coast, 
to the left of the town, to see a large ship which hod 
been stranded on the previous night; observed the 
coast completely coverea with the little balls the size 
of apples, cfdled Pommesde Mer." They exactly 
resemble the ronnd masses of hair taken from the 
ruminating stomaiAi of the cow, and which are the 
produce of her ovra skin, licked off and swallowed. 
On examination, they proved to be the down of the 
Alj^a (sea weed,) rolled into these masses by the 
action of the water—a thing which could not take place 
where there was a considerable tide, as they would 
be carried out to sea and destroyed. They are very 
firm and elastic, and are believed by the common 
people to be the fhiit of a plant at the bottom of 
the sea. 

On board the "Charlemagne** Harbour qf Marseilles, 
Morning, 24tk December, lti4I. 

Here we are at last, qn board. The captain is a fine 
specimen of a sailor, a bluff, jolly fellow, six feet 
mgh, extremely polite and well bred in manner, and 
with a countenance to inspire faith. The sun shines 
brUiantfy, and the sea is moderately calm. He pro¬ 


mises a remarkably fine passage, and I am tr^g to 
believe him. Ihere is said to be no tide in the Me¬ 
diterranean. I have heard the fact asserted and dis¬ 
puted a hundred times, and, on such occasions, con¬ 
cluded for the medium, viz., that there was a very little 
tide. At Marseilles, however, the thing is most dis¬ 
agreeably decided. There being no tide, all the filth 
of the town runs into the harbour, and, instead of 
being carried away at the ebb, remains stagnant and 

E utriil, giving out the most horrid compound of vil- 
tnons smells that ever offended nostril. The harbour 
waits for clearance like the old Scotchwoman with her 
threshed com waits for “just a dispensation o’ wind,” 
wliich shall force into it so large a quantity of vrater 
as to make a strong ebb out again when it subsides, 
aud thus clear away all the accumulation of dead 
dogs, cats, rags, and other unnameable filth which 
lies near the shore, for the especial benefit of the 
doctors. The sight of it is enough to produce vomit¬ 
ing, and the stench is inconceivable. Fortunately we 
arc anchored at the mouth of the harbour. Had we 
remained near the shore I should have been seriously 
ill; indeed I am even now suffering from something 
very much resembling cholera morbus. If this be 
the ease in winter what must be the effect of the stag¬ 
nant mass in the heats of summer? The harbour, 
which is admirably protected, aud has two entrances, 
exhibits a very livelj scene ; the vessels of so many na¬ 
tions, and the grotesque form of some of those from 
Tiukey, Algiers, &c.; the incessant activity of the 
Gnxernmeiit in sending out troops and ammunition 
to their new colony; the number of vessels returning 
with iiualids, make a bustle greater tlian that of la- 
verpool, because here are no docks to transact business 
quietly. Silence is a Frenchman’s horror. 

One o'chek, v.m. We were promised to soil at 
Eleven {Frenchpunctuality), so that we may be off by 
two, perhaps. My writing-case shuts with a spring, 
and 1 am read^ in a moment to jot down my thoughts 
as they arise, if Neptune forbid it not. 

Half-past Four—of Toulon. " So far into the 
bowels of the land ” without let or impediment. The 
whole coast, hitherto, is the most dreary that can be 
conceived. Itocks of grey stone emphatically sterile. 
Toulon is curiously situated; a deep recess of a mile 
or two, quite straight, as if cut by Art, forms a bay, 
at the bottom of which lies the town, strong by its 
fortifications, no doubt, but apparently unprotected. 
The high mountains which line the const haic not 
even the merit of being picturesque to compensate 
their sterility, for all the edges are worn oft’ by the 
effect of the weather on the soft stone, and they do 
not, apparently, bear even moss or lichen. We have 
been creeping iril the way close to the s]iore,«miuch 
has a narrow strip of land on its bonier, tlie allurium 
of the hills, up which climb a few olive trees, and 
there is a range of beggarly villages at the base. We 
are just now entering tlie channel between the niaiu- 
land and the Islands of I^^res, the only place in 
France where the orange nourishes in the open air. 
•nie smooth water comes veiy apropos to enable us to 
enjoy our dinner, which is abundant and recherchi. 
An occasional deeps^h from the passengers had been 
for some time past giving notice that the whole party 
was becoming sentimental (the first stage of sea-siek- 
ness). A few more miles of rough water and the 
dinner would have gone away untondied. No one 
has yet exhibited any of the degro^hng symptoms of 
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this most prosaic and humiliating of maladies. By- 
the-by I know no exhibition of superiority so intoie* 
rsbly offensive os the condescending composrion of 
those who ore exempt from this infliction. 

Six o'clock. The breesc freshens, W we ore all 
so fortified by a good dinner and good wine, that we 
tfdk boldly; the wind is right astern, which makes 
ns roll a good deal, bat not enough to prevent the 
enjoyment of a glorious sunset, whicli costs a purple 
mantle over the mountains, and invests their bare 
heads with regal splendour. The sea looks intensely 
Uue, and the curl of the waves is like frosted Silver, 
slightly tinged by rays of the setting sun. 

^ StnSt^ I that one should look on n mass of waters 
with more interest because it is called the Mbditeria- 
nean, than if it were named the British Channri. An 
unbonnded expanse of water is an unfunded expanse 
of water, and nothing more, and whether it be the 
Padfir, the Atlantic, tibe British Channel, or the Me¬ 
diterranean, it is exactly the same to Uie ejt, Wt to 
•the eye of tlic mind how diffbrent! My knowledge 
of Italy is, as yet, confined to the northern and 
eastern portions, the Mediterranean I had never seen, 
but it has been so often the object of my thoughts 
uid longings that there is a kind of satisfaction that 
it is at laat accomplished. The intense blueness that 
prevdls at this moment I have never seen before, 
except at the lake of Geneva, where, j’ou may remem¬ 
ber, it is often seen riic colour of a wahm-raring. 
Our vessel is very large (160 horse power), mi, as a 
matter of course^ English engines. 

Our party is rather numerous, and composed of 
Bussuns, Prussians, Italians, French, English, Ame¬ 
ricans, and Portuguese. The frost of reserve is 
melting away with all bnt the English, whose unsocial 
habits! have often occasion to notice and avoid. A 
couple of them, however, a lady and gentleman, re- 
oeutly married, are sitting on the sofa, apart, and are 
a world to themselves. God forbid we should inter¬ 
rupt their happy illusions I 

The Americans on board seem perfectly English in 
tone of thinking, and I should not have recognized 
the peculiar nasal accent, had I not insensibly called 
to mind the ludicrous exaggeration of it in Mathews’ 
representation—so firmly docs association connect a 
caricature with the ori^al; just as Monk Lewis’s 
beautiful ballad of “ Alonzo the brave and the fair 
Imogene” adheres so tenaciously to his own burlesque 
of it, "Giles Jalap, the grave,'and the brown S^y 
Orera.” I found them well bred, well informed, and 
as conscious of the blessings of peace and as anxions 
to promote it as if the desperate “ Press Gang,” 
which disgraces tiieir cdbntiy, and earns its dirty 
bread^y vilifying all that is go^ and honourable, had 
ceased to exist. 

If yon have not read Botta’s " History of the Bevo- 
lution of the United States of America,” I recommend 

? in to take the earliest opportunity of perusing it. 

o be acceptable in on Eng^h gsrb, it would require 
to be much abridged—it is a ve^ ol^ and impartial, 
though rather prolix,^account (/the causes, progress, 
and consequences of the American War of Inde- 

{ tendence, which the writer shows to have'b^ abso- 
utely inevitable. The extent of the metropolitan 
authority over colonies had never been asoertaiBed— 
there were neither precedents nor a nalogies to form 
a gmde—one half of the Enghali nation aided the 
insurgents, and a miserable Government carried on 


the contest so foolishly and so wickedly, that the 
justice of the matter elmged bai^, and that which 
in the beginning was a revolt became a legitimate re¬ 
bellion. " All worketh together for goo(C” says St. 
Paul, and no doubt this great emt, uough brought 
about by human means, was dwded by the Dime 
Will, and tends to ultimate good. 

One of my fellow travellen interested me much; 
a fine, florid, good-looking n&i, with mustaebios per¬ 
fectly white; ne was very gentlemanly and dignified 
incaniage, and his remarks, more especially concerning 
the wars in Portugal and Spain, were evidently from 
not merely an eye witness, hut from one who had held 
a high position. 

1 said, Ton have been so long abroad that you 
have acquired a slight accent?” 

He replied, "Yon compliment me, I am a Portn- 
guese.” 

"Then,” said I, "pu ore a mui whose name is 
found in one of the brightest pages of oar histoiy— 
you are the Marquis S-?” 

He said, "yes”—^and was not di^leoscd at a com- 

E liment wMch was certainly sincere. He gave me the 
istory of the separation of Brazil, where he was (Jo- 
vemor of one of the largest provinces, and Com¬ 
mander-in-chief. He was strongly urged to accept 
the post oi Viceroy, but refhscd, unless they would 
allow him to lay the foundation of the separation by 
amicable negotiation and compromise. * He remarked 
that I was one of the Englishmen who had a rorrect 
notion of the struggles in Portugal, their nature and 
origin—^wbich are, certainly very different from the 
ular belief in England. 

n answer to my praise of his English, he said, “ I 
learnt it with ease, for 1 had a beautiful tutor, and I 
was 18 years of i«e —i married her eight-and-twenty 
years ago—she has borne me eight children, and 1 
am devoted to her now as fervently as in the first year 
of onr anion. I am going to Genoa to meet her.” 

A young Genevese, not more than twenty years of 
age, deputed by some of the ardent patriots of his 
conceited little Republic to commune with other 
choice spirits of the Peninsula on the regeneration df 
mankind, made himself yery conspicuous at tabic by 
his loud boastings of the success of their recent revo¬ 
lution !—^awful word! The mighty empire contains 
as many inhabitants as afonrth-rate paiish in London 
—twenty-ihree thousand! He hM been fighting 
with his musket and bayonet, and had, no doubt, 
killed his man or men. He expatiated largelv on 
the glorious results of the outbreak, which had put 
down the ariatoenu^ of watch-mskers, chain-makers, 
brooch-makers, schoolmasters, and professors of the 
university, and left the people—^the mighty sovereign 
people!—^to make laws for themselves. No doubt 
the three-hooped pot shall, in future, have five 
hoops, and a true millenninm be established for eveK 
"One result of your bloody revolt,” said I, "it 
requires no great sagaraty to foretel. You have 
given the nwp de grace to yonr teumpery little town, 
and the very word revtdntion lidienloiu.” 

I am no friend to the extension of the power of 
France, bnt should certainly see with pleasnre this 
contemptible little caricataro of a govmment pnt 
down by a r^ment of French soldiers, and no 
longer suffered to annOT their egai^ nei^bour by 
establishing a place of refuge tor rogues, smugglQv, 
swindlers, and vagabond apostlea of sedHion. 
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Nine o*eloek, vm ,—I hare been walking the deck 
for eoUie time un^ the influence of a most brilliant 
moon. The water is beginning to be moutornteua^’ 
as the French oaU it—^that u, the tops of all the 
wares are curled mto foam and gire the sea some¬ 
what the appearanw of being covered with sheep. 
The moon is nearlr adding additional beauty to 
the foam. How I envy those who are exempt mm 
sea-siokness—^it is becoming too rough for me, so 1 
am gomg to turn in «td. try to forget mj rising 
qualms. 

Chrutmaa-day, thwn o'clock A. M. We had a 
splendid sun-rise. I was up early and refreshed, to take 
adrantage of it, watching the rety interesting coast, 
almost a continuous line of houses along tiie shore, 
the ridge of mountains rising a short distance behind 
them, with noble country houses in picturesque 
situations half way up the slope, and on the inter¬ 
mediate little monticules. We are approaching the 
suburbs of Genoa, and the coast becomes richer at 
erery moment. Behind the ridge of raountuns 
already named, there rises the snow line of the Ap- 
peniues, forming no bad substitute for the Alps. 

And now we enter the harbour of Genoa —la 
ctiperba’—Ko.A well it deserves the name. Palace after 
pids'te, house above house, church above church, and 
conveul above convent, surmounted by imposing 
fortifications, rise in succession to the summit of the 
vast semicircular amphitheatrical site of this noble 
town. Mixed with the buildings are gardens and 
terraces, with here and there a sort of minaret. The 
gardens arc full of evergreens; 1 cannot distinguish 
the Linds,but they tell me that they arc olives, myrtles, 
arbutus, and orange trees. 

The bells arc ringing for church, and the sound 
is echoed and re-echoed from the mountains; the sun 
shines with a briUiaucy which is strangely out of har¬ 
mony with Christmas-day, and noue the less welcome 
for that; and the sky is of the deep and varied blue 
so often talked of by the poets, and tried to be repre¬ 
sented by the uainters, but the glories of ultra- 
hiarinc and cobalt are poor imitations. The mother- 
of-peart variations o/'eofout^ cannot be represented on 
canvass. It is Uic first Christmas 1 have ever passed 
on this side the Alps; when last in Italy we had the 
cloudy skies of the lafter end of autumn. 

What a lovely scene is before me. I have brought 
up my writing-case to jot down the little events as 
they uise, not ]^*ausc they are worthy of record, 
but because it will nve pleasure to those I love to 
follow my steps as they read my letter, and recollect 
what they were doing at the same moment. 

It is, indeed, a joyous spectacle 1 The sound of 
the bells, the buss of the multitude like the swarm¬ 
ing of bees, “ronzava comesciame.’* That kind of 
elastic atmosphere which makes one pleasurably con¬ 
scious of existence; oud added to all this, the holy 
sabbath feeling, a compound of so many emotions. 

Some one remarks tnat the word fast in En gland 
means the addition of salt fish to a good dinner ; so 
Cbristmas-day, which in the Catholic countries of the 
south seems tnily a festival of the heart, in our more 
prosaic clime is generally regarded as a festival of the 
stomarh. Both are good things in their way, but 
of the two let me have the former, if the union be 
impossible. 

I sit here with an open book before me, as if I 
were copying from it. This stratagem serves like 


the fowling-piece to the peripatetic traveller, to fiitnish 
a legitimate excuse for idleness and isolated amuse¬ 
ment. This hint, bv-the-by, is worth norice. It 
has sometimes enabled me to take down a conversa¬ 
tion in a public room without exciting suspicioB. 

But what is that immense piece of black 
drapery,” said I to the captain, "extending all the 
way across the street, and fiom the root to the 
ground ? Surely that cannot be one of the modes of 
manifesting joy m this country.” 

The captain could not see it, although it was a 
most conmicuouB object. An American and a couple 
of Frenchmen joined in my wonder, but some 
Genoese on board were as blind as the captain. 

^ “ Surely I cannot be mistaken—there it iB~-a large 
piece of black drapery, apparently of the richest 
cloth. It must be one of the preparations for' a 
funeral.” 

At last the vessel was conducted to her anchoring- 
nound, and my brilliant broad doth, seen frinn a 
different point of view, turned out to ^ a shadow I— 
a shadow thrown by one house across the street on 
another. I don’t know that I could give you a better 
idea of the intensitv of the light which could thus by 
contrast make shadow seem a substance. Yet this is 
winter! 

Fire o'clock v. m. at the Hotel, and preparing for 
dinner. This most interesting and impressive cere¬ 
mony, for ever new and pleasing, will yet be delayed 
half-an-hour, so to be^iile my impatience I will de¬ 
scribe our occupation since we landed, which was not 
for nearly two hours after we entered the harbour ; 
the Captain had a great number of formalities to 
fulfil at the Cnstom-nouse, and the notice, to take 
especial cognizance of our persons. For this last ob¬ 
ject, they trotted us all round the deck in single file, 
to count and examine our physiognomy, and the first 
essay not beii^ satisfactory, or the officer not being 
an adept in arithmetic, we were all trotted round a 
second time ; I cannot say that this process tended 
to put us in gooddiumour, but Sardinian police is not 
a thing to laugh ift. 

We have been walking romid the town, looking at 
churches, which at this season are very splendidly 
adorned; some of the collections of artificim flowers 
on the altars were most superb; the dresses of the 
priests, who on this occasion wcartheir richest habili¬ 
ments, the silver and gold ornaments, the blaze of 
jewels, and innumerable tapers of the altar, the 
marble columns, the twisteil jiorphyry pillars, the 
noble statues, the beautiful ceilings, the rich and 
costly paintings on the walls, each enough to immor¬ 
talize a modem artist; then the* perfect performance 
of the most exquisite musie, by some of the finest 
voices and instraments 1 had ever heard, and added to 
all these a very numerous and devout congregation;— 
altogether were enough to create an enthusiasm which 
I fear excited a feeling nearly allied to cmitempt, for 
our bald and jejune Protestant service. I cannot for¬ 
give our reformers for their rejection of all those 
helps to devotion, which even when the mind-has 
been fitted to our tame reremonies, are folt by the 
best educated man to be innocent and leptimate. It 
would seem as if we thought anything good enough 
for the house of God, and the musie we offer up is a 
desecration of the faculty of hearing. 

As 1 stood on the raised steps of the sanctaarT 
(the spare that encloses the altar), and turned back 
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to look at the t 0 a of facet, all directed towards one 
object, and all strongly illuminated by the gon^us 
profusion of lamps and tapers, such a mnltitudmous 
mass of countenances all under the influence of de¬ 
votional feeling, formed a coup d’oeU of infinite in¬ 
terest. To see a vast number of human beings all 
actuated by one aoutiment, whether we approve or 
condemn—^whether of the higher intellect^ tflia- 
racter or of mere animal instinrt, the enthusiasm of 
admiration or the dire spirit of vengeance—in aby 6f 
these moods a mass of popular impulse is a subome 
and exciting spectacle. How much more when the 
feeling is one of relipous fervour; this sentiment 
when not excited by controversy (it contaminates it 
with the least elevating of human passions), but by 
the tranquillizing influence of ceremonial devotion, 
gives the noblest of all expressions to the counte¬ 
nance. How often have 1 seen the face of a^ung 
child, which at another time had the meaningless 
character of undeveloped intellect, instantly irraduted 
with exquisite beauty when pomring forth its innocent 
pra}^. 

Each form of service, however, if sincere, must be 
acceptable to Ck>d. There is a beautiful illustration 
of t^ bv some writer, 'whose name I have forgotten, 
in a paraole of on affectionate father who went into a 
distant country, and when his return was expected, 
each of his children set about testifying his love by a 
present ; one had saved money to buy him a wateh, 
another had made him an easy chair, a tliird a cushion 
for his feet, and the others in proportion to their 
ideas and means, the youngest a mere child, had 
gathered a daiay I Was the father less gratified with 
this little flower than with the expensive presents of 
the elders 1 Every father’s heart will say oh! no 1— 
no I 

Eleven o'clock, p.m.—T he day had been so warm 
that we had all our windows wide open till dinner 
was over. Our hotel had been a pmace, and our 
rooms were five-and-twen^ feet in ncight, and at 
least thirty feet square. We happeued to have the 
only saloon which had a fire-place, and could do no 
less than honour the day with a good blaze, without 
which Christmas woula not be Christmas; so a 
noble crackle of vine branches set light to a regular 
yule log (query, is pot'this a corruption of noU log?), 
and, with spiced wine, we drank a meriy Christmas 
and hapOT New Year to all friends in Ultima Thule. 
You need not mve yourself the trouble to calculate 
the time from the longitude, to know what you were 
doing iri the same moment But may take for granted 
that we were thus employed from eight o’clock till 
ten. 

I must scribble a few Words more before going to 
bed, lest we should be too much occupied to-morrow. 

It was a remark made by myself, by my com¬ 
panion, and by half-a-dozen of our f^low-travellers, 
who were in Italy for the first tim^ that we had 
suddenly changed the race. We had left in Pro¬ 
vence a set of yellow-skinned caricatures of humanity, 
who could only by courtesy be called women'; and 
we were come amongst a people so emphatically 
handsome that it was rare to meet a fiice that was 
not an object of interest. The ladies had that mild 
and tranquil air which distinguish^ our own countiy- 
women ; and they had the same 'neatness of dress, 
the same freshness of complexion, and the some 
placid expression. 


The lowest dlasl of women heft seem to. be de¬ 
scendants of the Saracens—at least a considerable 
pr^ortion of them: they have the ^black eyes and 
hair, the yellow skin, and the jjj|bmuue gipsy coun¬ 
tenance, and tiiey retidn the ori/mtal taste for gaudy 
colours: they wear a very br^ scarf of printed 
cotton over udr shotdders cud head—^the regular 
chintz pattern, with flowers as big as plates, ana 
green, red Uae, and yellow grififins, and other mon¬ 
sters. The thing is ugly enough, but the effect of 
great numbers of people thus dmssed, and massed 
into groups, is exceedingly picturesque. 

Althoi^h the i^ce here is so we, we observe a 
great number of cnpples and deformed persons. A 
medical eye instantfy recognises the enect of bad 
nursing, bad feeding in chilwood, ignorance of phy¬ 
sical management, and, by consequence, rickets and 
soft bones. Sudi, however, seems to be the ex¬ 
cellence of the climate, and such the natural supe- 
riorifyr of the race, that, as I have above stated, the 
general character that impresses one, in spite of 
uese exceptions, is that of heidth, vigour, and 
beauty. 

We have all remarked to-day the large proportion 
of gentlemen we meet in the streets; that is to say, 
countenances indicating refinement and educalion. 
The Americans are paracularly animated in express¬ 
ing their admiration. Among the Ecclesiastics, 
who are here veir numerous, tiiis charoetcristie is 
still more remarkaole; I saw amongst them some of 
the noblest heads in the world; they look like the 
best of our own clergy, who are certainly a more 
than favourable average of the English race. We 
all, however, looked with strong disapprobation on 
the great numbers of idle and slovenly monks who 
were mixed with the crowd, and apparently treated 
by them with the greatest contempt. 

Sunday Evening 26fA Deeetnber. We ought to 
have remained at Genoa only one night, but the in¬ 
tervention of Sunday, when no business is transacted 
at the custom-house, compels us to stay till to-morv 
row. We have thus had abundant time to view, at 
least, the exterior appeardnee of the town, and I ad¬ 
mire it more and more. It is true, the streets are 
generally narrow, and, as Sterne says of Paris, it 
would be a satisfaction were they a little wider, because 
of the comfort of knowing on which side of the street 
YOU are walking, but the open spaces arc exceedingly 
handsome, and there is one strftt especially (the 
Stnu^ Nuova) which is entirely composed of houses 
as handsome as the BeformClul^hottse in Pall-Mall, all 
built of white marble, and covered with sculpture; 
indded the coach entrances to houses in most of the 
streets are of the same material, splendidly embdlished 
with figures; marble forms, at least, the front of most 
of the houses. High up on the roofs, or on the wings 
and porticoes, less elevated than the body of the 
buildings, are gardens full of orange trees loaded with 
fruit and roses, and jessamines in blossom. 'The 
Queen’s marble arch at Bnckiiuriiam Palace would cut 
but a poor figure at Genoa. They are building an 
immense rai^ of arches, forming a covered ar^e, 
with sh(^8, the whole length of %e sea fhmt; it is 
of admirable architecture, of mmolished white mar¬ 
ble^ with just the mark of the dhiscl, and the top is 
to form a splendid promenade, also paved with mie 
marble, affording tlm noblest views of the dfyr, the 
mountains, and the sea. Altogether, I am more than 
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pl«ued with 6eno& for it more tlian fUfils the enee- 
Ution I had formea of it. 'When .we look ba^ to 
its a^ent and heroic history, we cannot wonder ttut 
its inhabitants sho|||dd have considered (hems^eti 
unjn^y treated in I4bg transferred to the King of 
Sanlinia, and made ntus s depen^w^ instead of a 
nation. It is to be borne in mind, however, that 
ih^ Imd long been uniild to France, that they were 
made into an integhd part of th^ JBmnire under Bno- 
nap^e, and that they only separated therefrom in 
^ril, 1814, when his sun had set, so that, according 
to the rules of warfare, they had no peculiar rliiim to 
forbearance; certainly, when th^ surrendered to t^ 
English fleet it wM with the oMm of independence, 
but it was not to be expected that such a claim would 
be allowed at the Congress of 'Vienna, when there 
was power to enforce whatever arrangement might be 
thought most consistent with the permanent advan¬ 
tage and general interests of Europe (of course no 
Sovereign attached importance to his own!). One 
can more readily sympathise with Aeir disappoint¬ 
ment than acquiesce in the reasonableness of their 
hopes. The town contains about 150,000 inhabitants, 
and looks as if it deserved to be the capital of a king¬ 
dom. It is very flourishing, and rapj^y increasing 
in wealth. 


It would be useless to give you descriptions of in¬ 
dividual objects, as there are so many guide books, 
and any information I could offer would necessarily 
be inexact. It is interesting, however, to compare 
the present state of the town with its situation when 
Lady M. 'W. Montague visited it exactly a hundred 
year^ ago; she says, “The Genoese keep coaches as 
fine as the Speakers of the House of Commons, their 
liveries are all plain, nobody is allowed to keep more 
■ than two horses,” &c. It is evident that “the Ge¬ 
noese,”^ in her estimation, were a few wealthy and 
influential families, and that what is now called em¬ 
phatically “the people,” was, in her days, looked on 
as ^e manure, by means of which the pine-apples of 
society were raised to perfection. 

* I have never yet seen, heard of, or read of, a nation 
where the numerical majq^ty were well informed, 
wise, temperate, and forbearing, and there is little 
hope of such a thing, however rapid ttie march of in¬ 
tellect. The only valid reason for acquiescing in the 
government of the majority would seem to be the 
avoidance of a physietd contest; as the 100 would 
{cteteria ptmbu^ ^at the 99, it is a^ed that the 
99 shaU (in the duelling phrase) “consider themselves 
horsewhipped.” In the great contests of Italy, two 
hundred years ago, the generals in like manner spared 
their.troops the mischiefs of gunpowder. 'Whenever, 
by dint of manoeuvring, one of them had got his ad¬ 
versary into such a position that, if he mught, he 
would be almost certain of defeat, it was amreed that 
the latter should “ consider himself beaten,” and re¬ 
tire, ud thus prevent useless bloodshed. 

It is ctmous, however, to observe the severity of 
the laws in a Republic, and the positive tyranny ac¬ 
quiesced in,' without murmur or remonstrance, when 
exercised by the temporary and fluctuating majority. 
If the sqjne amount of tyranny were attempted under 
an arbitrary monarch he would be assassinated forth¬ 
with. For example, formerly at Genoa no one was 
allowed to wear an ornament of gold or silver,shor 
clothes of any other colour thanbumk; and, in the 
“ conceited little Republic ” of Geneva no citizen was 


permitted to kMp a carriage of any kind. 'What 
would be thought of an iBmperor of Russia, or of 
Austria, enforang a similar restriction; like tiie wife 
of Sgauarelle in the ’*Mideein MalgrS Lui" of Mo- 
lihre, “my own husband thrash me if he pleases, 

what business is it of yours,” my own majority ahatt 
tyrannize if I please; I have seen more of minute 
mi vexatious arbitrary power exercised in one week 
in the Canton de 'Vaud, which has tfie perfection of 
theoretical Government (Annual Parliaments, Uni¬ 
versal Suffrage, and Vote by Bdlot), than if spread 
over a year, would be tolerated under any of the ab¬ 
solute Governments of Europe. 

The only reflection which seemed to console the 
minority under this Jack Cade system of legislation 
was, that by-and-by they would bo able by election¬ 
eering stra^em, or the course of events, to reverse 
Ihe respective numbers and tyrannize in turn. This 
glorious see-saw seemed to be a suflScient compensa¬ 
tion for a childish dependence on the Government for 
direction and controul in the most trivial and minute 
actions of their lives, and they submitted to it with 
the resignation with which we submit to earthquakes, 
storms, and inundations. 

On board the ateam-boat, 2Sth December. “What a 
strange Noah’s ark is a large steam-boat at sea; I 
don’t mean to cany the comparison to the extent of 
saying that it contains all aorta of beaata, nor even “all 
sorts of people” which Sancho Panza says “are 
necessary to make a world”—a wise saying, by-the- 
by, which sometimes tends to reconcile one to very 
odd sorts of people, if the refleetion occur to the 
nund. The world could not exist as God intended it, 
did it not contiun all the varieties of humanity 
-—there must be the vain and the silly, to excite the 
ridicule of some, and the compassion of others— 
the improvident and the unfortunate, to exercise the 
benevolence of the good—positive injuries, or there 
could be no pardon—sins, or there could be no for¬ 
giveness. But not to make a transition into a gloomy 
moralizing sermon; I will cite my friend Sam Wel¬ 
ler, senior—there must be disease and death, or what 
would become of the doctors and undertakers — 
“ there is a dispensary in these matters, ” says he, 
and on being told that he ought to have said “ dis¬ 
pensation,” replies that “ it is always writ up diapen- 
aary where they give you physic for nothing in yoiir 
own bottles.” 

Our dinner pMty consists of persons from almost 
every nation in Europe: and as the expensive voyage 
and the mode of travelling are not adapted to the 
common husiness purposes of life, the general charac¬ 
ter of the guests is that of station, wealth, education, 
and refinement. The incognito allows all men, what¬ 
ever may be their rank, to engage in familiar conver¬ 
sation, and whin th^ find the interlocutor to be “ a 
foeman worthy of their steel” there is the freest 
possible interchange of sentiment, if Neptune be in 
good humour. I do not know a more dcliglitfol mode 
of passing the day. Etiquette soon fades away, and 
every man shows to advantage, whenlree to state his 
opinions without danger of being reminded, like an 
M. P., that contradictory sentiments of are re¬ 
corded in “ Hansard” or the “ Mirror of Parlia¬ 
ment.” 

The general, though not universal, exception to this 
free intercourse, is on the part of Englishmen ; which 
is the more to he lamented, as (mth the single ex- 
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oeptiini of Russians) they are the best educated, mid 
the clearest headed men in the world— 

Pride in their port—defiance in their eye, 

1 see the lords of human kind pats by. 

The miatnre of aristocratic pride end hashfnlness 
which distinguishes the higher classes of En^isfamen 
is much to be lamented, for it makes the homage paid 
to the. national si^riority on ungracious debt instead 
of a Toluntaiy gift. 

A well-bred and well.«ducated Englishman, who to 
the advantages of birth and fortune adds a graceful 
person, aud that freedom of thoi^ht which always 
stamps itself on the countenance, and who by travel 
and intercourse with mankind, has overcome the 
failing, is the noblest aud most admirable object in 
tile world. 

Among the many men of rank and eduhation 
resent, was a Russian nobleman, who honoured me 
y his especial attention. In putting these letters 
into print 1 am necessarily compelled to cut out a large 
part of our very interesting conversation, and omit 
with regret some details of great value. I have always 
entertained a great respect for that Government, whose 
conduct during the last thirty years has been uni¬ 
formly noble, forbearing, and magnanimous towards 
this country ; ours, on the contrary, has long made a 
cruel use of our impregnable position, and seems to 
have triumphed in its exemption from responsibility 
towards other nations. 

We spoke of the Roman mins I had been recently 
examining, and I remarked that when London in its 
turn should share the fate of Babylon and Thebes, 
there would only remain a few bridges and public 
monuments to show that it had once been the centre 
of a mighty nation. 

He exclaimed, " If all tiie monuments of England 
were swallowed up by an earthquake, there would 
remain to the end of time a thousand of the noblest 
memorials of her greatness—^in the colonies she has 
founded—^in the civilisation she has spread from one 
end of the world to the other—^in the liberty, the 
free institutions, the power of self-government, she 
has bestowed on so many nations sunk in ignorance 
and superstition—^m tlie arts she has cultivated—and 
in her noble and pure literature, which must now be 
eternal; for England exists all over the world, and 
neither physical nor moral revolutions can destroy it. 
No, no. Sir,” said he, ” these things are a thousand 
times more glorious than monuments of stone, 
bronze, and marble; they defy time and climate to 
efface them.” 

Now, considering that tl^e conduct of England to 
Russia has been one of unvarying jealousy and op¬ 
position, and that our newspapers are constantly 
filled with diatribes of the grossest kind, not only 
against that Government but against the people, 
t^at they are reproacJied with not instantly adopt¬ 
ing in <A«‘r imperfect state of recent civilization, 
those flee and extravagant libmties which we who 
have been accustomed to them for ceoturies can 
scarcely manage—-that we, tiie oohquerors of India, 
the invaders of Affghaniston and of CShhwr accuse 
tAem of AMBITION, and call upon all the world to 
sympathize with us 5 *—considering all these things, I 
do think that the compliment 1 have just described 
was real magnanimity. , 

Certainly the most extravagant Vanity of pidriot- 
ism that can influence t^ breast of an Englujhtnmn 


must be fully satisfied with the way in which his 
nation is looked up to by all otU^s (at least amcmg 
tiie educated classes) and evm the flirions opposi¬ 
tion of the French (who prophe^ our speedy expul¬ 
sion from India)—even tAeiV jRolence is only the 
natioiud mode of muiifesting jp^oUs admiration. 

“Every year,” said a German gentleman to me, 
“we are told of fie approdlehing doiraMl of Eng¬ 
land ; that she has reined her zenith, and must 
necessarily decline like her predecessors; when, in 
the midst of these lamentations, we hear of some 
stupendous mcertion of her power, and she shoots 
a-head again with apparently more vigour than ever. 
All nations that can do it, adopt her institutions as 
.the nearest approach that man has yet made towards 
perfection.” 

Aud now let us return to Rome, and tiy to ima¬ 
gine that we have entered it under more fhvourable 
auspices than in the draggled condition described in 
the first chapter. 

Once more I visited the beautiful Sala Regia, re¬ 
presented in the last paper, where the artist has 
made a transposition of titles, and subsOTbed it 
“ Ceremony in the Sistine Chapel,” of which more 
on another occasion. 

Further description of Home must he deferred to 
a future period, on our return from Naples. We 
shall proceed with our narrative, and diverge at any 
moment from the main subject to any new topic, 
ancient or modern, which may be suggestd by any¬ 
thing ; fulfilling at every step the announcement in 
the title, “ Travel and Talk.” *• 

Naples, JaHHan/\{), 18-12. 

At last the time arrived for ouitting the Eternal 
City, of which I have seen so littie that I should be 
in despair, but for the expectation of staying there 
some time 011 our return. We, on this occasion, did 
not venture on posting, but adopted the old mode of 
taking the Coap^. 1 thought that (as the children 
say) all the rain in the sky had already come down, 
but no; a sufficient supply remained above to seno 
us all the way from Home to Naples, and to give no 
little annoyaiice at the Custom Houses. I had been 
told that only two were to be foviid, namely, Terracina, 
the last town in the Papal Dominions, and Fondi, the 
first in the Neapolitan territory; the ingenuity of the 
Neapolitan coachman and guard, was, however, 
exercised in finding out several others, where under 
pretext of the right of examination of baggage, the 
officers, or men pretending to be officers, demanded 
money for not doing thew duty “Per wm far la 
VintA." We had given more than once what the 
conductor told ns was usual with “ persons of our im¬ 
portance,” that is to say, a crown for the two; hut 
our patience beginning to be exhausted, at last we 
refused, and told them to examine the baggage if they 
pleased, and they would have iiothiiw but the labour 
for reward; for there was not a sii^ic article of con¬ 
traband. 

“ Ilien if you won’t rive anything,” said the man, 
“ m examine your tmnKs in the rain.” 

This was no slight threat, ae there was reaHy no 
shelter. I paid therrfore underpnteti, gave him a few 
of my newWacquiredexecration 8 ,in short took the op¬ 
portunity or airing my vocabulary of abuse, and swore 
like^cient IHstol, to he “ most horribly revenged”-- 
but I etc the leek—and have not, and shall not, I 
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suppose, put ia execution my solemn promise-to 
complain to the lAmbassador; and thus it is that 
abuses are continued in all coimtries. We can afford 
to expend words, hut not time, in removing evils to 
which we do ndt Jxpect to be ourselves again sub¬ 
jected; as for thedpblio—^why—each for himself, 
and God for us all;'’ Perhaps it is no better in Eng-' 
hmd. We know the Annoyances to which we are 
subjected as foreigners in another country, but we 
know not those to which foreigners are suldected in 
om own. I remember once meeting an Itafiai\ gen¬ 
tleman justjraing off to Oxford by the coach from 
the Post-omcc, in St. Martin’s-le-Orand, who was 
disputing with a hackney coachman, demandii^ seven 
shillings for bru^i^ him from Chaiing-cross. I told 
the coachman to can on me for the money, which he 
wisely abstained from doing. Had he put down in 
his journal that all English hackney coachmen are 
thieves, perhaps he wovld have been as nearly correct 
as myseu in saying tliat all Neapolitan Custom House 
officers arc rogues. 

In leaving llomc I was much interested by the many 
gigantic remains of aqueducts and other buildings, 
wliich are seen outside the gates as wc pass along the 
Via Appiano, a sketch of wUch was the head-piece of 
a fonner Pope’s monument. The large square of brick- 
work'ncar Albano, said to be tlie tomb of the Horatii 
or the Curiatii is remarkable; we must not examine 
too curiously into these matters; whether it was 
erected to commemorate that celebrated contest, or, 
as others say, to the honour of Hermes, son of Por- 
senna—to Pompey, or to anybody else, is now “ no¬ 
thing to nobody ”—nor is the thing of great import¬ 
ance, could it be ascertained, for it is a plain mass of 
bricks, little more imposing than the square heaps 
we sec piled uj> for burning iu a brickfield. 

Albano, the Gravesend of Rome, visited by all its 
cockneys, is a town of about five thousand inhabitants, 
its situation is excessively beautiful, but wc could ob¬ 
tain but a few peeps in consequence of the raiu. The 
next place which attracted my attention was Riccio, 
where a picturesque old castle on the top of a very 
steep hOl, stops the w^, aiid compels you to pass 
through it, when out of tho gate we enter a beautiful 
park of fine trees disused in natural order, a rare 
tiling on the Cuntinem; the road descends winding 
round through the charming dell, and resembling 
the best arranged park in England. 

Arriving at Velletri to dine, I walked out a little to 
look at tliis ancien# capital of the Volscions, which 
stands on a mountain close to the Pontine Marshes. 
I have often noticed how small On elevation is suffici¬ 
ent to gue.rantcc from the effect of marsh miasmata. 

The little village of Greenhithe, on the banks of 
the Thames, is very subject to ague, and the iuhabi- 
twits have only to go on the bank about forty feet 
high to get curra of it; so, if I am to believe the 
landlord of the inn at Velletri, his town is remarkably 
healthy, though surrounded by the poisonous atmo¬ 
sphere of the adjoinuig swamps; not that much de¬ 
pendence can be placed on the report given by an 
inhabitant, for there is a curious modifioation of 
patriotism on such occasions, which makes every man 
feel his own dimity compromised by any disparaging 
observations-on his native town, or even on the town 
he has chosen for a residence. I have no doubt that 
an aboriginal inhabitant of Walcberen would contend 
for tlie salubrity of his native island. 


“ More than that, sir,” said tb^ landlord, “ this 
town of Velletri does not contain a single thief nor 
a single pauper.” 

Happy Volscians! Unfortunately, however, 1 
picked up from mnong the loose papers lying about, 
a few written reports of the policy which show that 
if there be no thieves there are at least not a few 
open robbers. One or two of these reports are 
worth translating, as showing that in the Roman 
states, as in others, there are always perstms ready 
to take advantage of a state of couftmon, and lay 
the blame of their frauds on “the robbers/* A 
man who is sent by his master to carry a bag of 
money to the next village, if he can manage to delay 
his journey to the evening, is tolerably sure to be 
“attacked by robbers.” The money is gone, and 
the police are sent on a bootless errand after the 
“assossini.” It is only when the real culprit is 
tempted to make a premature use of his ill-gotten 
wealth that he is detected. These “police reports” 
give several curious examples of this kind of mud. 

In passing throtgh Mola di Gaeta, I was struck 
with the dreadful faces of flaccid yellow skin, which 
were all but universal. Well do I remember the 
countenance, having had under my care great num¬ 
bers of the miserable survivors of that disastrous 
expedition to Wolcheren ; an expedition planned in 
foUy and ignorance, and directed by imbecility. |Had 
justice been executed on the real culprits, some of 
the ministers would have been impeaclied, the com¬ 
manding officer cashiered, the physician-general pro¬ 
secuted and disgraced for incompetence, and not a 
few o( the commissaries mulcted of their ill-gotten 
gains. For a millionth part of the criminality, Byn'g 
was shot; but at that time “ the people,” had leisure 
to attend to public affairs, whereas at the time of the 
fatal expedition to Walcheren—at least at the time 
that its fearful results were beginning to be known— 
the mony-headed monster was otherwise occupied. 
It was the time of the famous O.P. row at Coveut 
Gfrdcn; night after night the whole energies of the 
Britbh nation were concentrated in that theatre. For 
seventy-five days the important national object to be 
decided was, whether “ free born Britons ” were to 
pay .‘is. fid. or 4s. for admission to the pit. Nothing 
so ineffably ridiculous has appeared in the French 
newspapers respecting the “Sonfflet,” the “slap in 
the face ” given by England to France in the affair 
of Syria, as then filled the columns of the broad 
sheet. In vain did some patriotic individuals endea¬ 
vour to draw attention to the great calamity that bad 
befallen the finest army England ever sent on the 
Continent—the public, the “ enlightened public ”— 
the People (majestic word!) the people were better 
oecupiem He who could “ sing a song of sixpence ” 
(os tlie nursery rhyme has it), was alone worthy of 
being listened to; and the “ songs of sixpence ” were 
innumerable. More wit was employed on this splendid 
subject than one could have conceived to exist in the 
nation. Great occasions call forth groat talents, 
and the O.P. row was versified in all imaginable ways; 
week after week did the hhbbub continue. If an 
unlucky editor ventured a political discussion, his pa¬ 
per was cost down with indignation that he s^uld be 
uidifferent to the great national atrugg^e at Covent 
Garden. And then the pure and moral pec^le con¬ 
trived to mix upwith the great question ef the eixfence, 
another object of the deepest interest. The wicked 
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proprietor had erected a number of private boxes— 
tliink of riie awful word!— -private boxes. How sug- 
gestirc of iniquity! To what base purposes might 
not these private boxes be turned, Horatio. The pure- 
minded people did not waste their virtuous indigna¬ 
tion on ue numerous brothels whidi surroundea |the 
theatre; on the myriads of little, filthy, half-naked 
iris, who paraded the streets in open day, selitmg 
ecency at defiance, and uttering expressions of loath¬ 
some obscenity in the ears of modest women, with 
an effrontery uat cannot be conceived in the present 
day—thanks to Sir Robert’s Police. No, not even the 
shameless abominations of the saloon could (in those 
virtuous days) attract a moment’s attention. The 
sixpence!! the sixpence!! “ Tltink of that, Mr. 

Brooke; ” and then, horror of horrors! the private 
boxes!! Why, who could satisfy the pure and vir¬ 
tuous p^le, when they saw a lady and gentleman 
in a private box, that they were lawfully married i 
and what free-born and high-minded Briton could 
listen to the play till his conscientious scruples were 
put at rest? The morality of the second tier of boxes 
is, in these degenerate days, of little consequence ; 
nor, in fact, was it of even so much importance at the 
time of the Walcheren expedition; it was the intro¬ 
duction of partitions between the boxes which gave 
the alarm to the sensitive delicacy of Engmh- 
men. Prom the vivid manifestation of public virtue, 
which then did so much honour to this moral nation, 
one could expect no less than the commencement of 
the millennium: but alas! the fire of indignation soon 
burnt out, when they had gained the victory of the 
sixpence, and we returned to all the iniquities dT the 
past time. Meanwhile the ministers were safe, and 
all the conooctors of the expedition hod time to pre¬ 
pare some other diversion for the public mind. If 
they had not encouraged the O. P. row they were 
greater fools than I take them for. Six-and-thirty 
thousand of the finest troops in the world were 
sacrifieed—say sacrificed, for a large portion died 
at once, and of the remainder scarcely a few hundreds 
ever recovered sufficient vigour to make their future 
existence endurable; but what of that; children 
were bom by thousands dmly ; once bom, they were 
sure if they lived to become adults. We could be at 
no loss for new soldiers; food for gunpowder was a 
drug in the market; but then eonsiSer the loss of ac¬ 
coutrements and “ materiel," 

I've lost my wife, my mistress, and my horse. 

My wife she was a scold, 

My mistress was g^own old, 

I’m sorry for my horse. 

I’m sorry for the gunpowder and dothing. Well, 
at any rate it must be a consolation to every high- 
minded Briton, that the grand triumph of morality 
was secured, the private boxes were abolished—and 
—wp sated the sixpence. 

On how slight a cause depends a great event. At 
the time of this fatal expedition the ingenuity of 
modem chemists had not yet invented quinuj«. The 
irritability of the stomach which accompanied the 
Walcheren fever would not permit the use of bark in 
substance, which produced immediate oppression, 
and was soon rejected. Had we then possessed the 
new remedy, tliat noble army might have been kept 
perhaps in a state of efiSdency, and the whole course 
of the war might have been dmerent. “ Your would- 
have-beens,” says Thomas Carlyk, speaking of the 


death of HGrabean, "your wo;|^d-have-beens are 
mostly a sham; the course of events neither coudil, 
would, might, or should have been anything but 
what it was.” I cannot agree him. 

After this long digression, [^return to Mola di 
Gaeta, whose beautiful orchm^s of orange and 
lemon trees shone brilliantl;^, against the clear sky. 
The dark and narrow streets we passed through 
looked miserable enough, and the ground floors, or 
rather cellars, in which the lower class of people live, 
seemdd to contain all the conditions necessary to 
aggravate and intensify the effects of malaria from the 
marshes. 

From Mola di Gaeta to Capua,—dull dismal Capua, 
where Hannibal, after the terrible battle of Cannae, in 
which the Romans were so effectually defeated, made 
Ilia famous Pause, (the worst of his/ou.v pas) and 
saved the empire, by giving bis enemies time to rally. 
We praise the Boxer tor not striking his antagonist 
when down—but nobody praises me General for 
doing exactly the same thing. The country was 
almost entirely covered with lupines now just coming 
into blossom—not intended however to blossom, but 
to be pulled up for cattle-food— for which purpose, I 
am told, it is superior to almost all other vegetable 
substances: the portions already bared in this' w^ay 
were under the active cultivation of long rows of la¬ 
bourers, who 'with a veiy long-handled spade reacliiug 
above their heads, were turning over the deep block 
soil with great ease, although the instriiment seems 
almost the worst that could be used for the purpose, 
haring no cross piece, end no place tor the toot. 
This district is culed emphatically "Tetra ili la- 
voro.” Every division of the fields is indicated by tall 
]>olIarded trees, and the top branches cut into the shape 
of a tulip; one or two great black twisted snakes of 
rine stems, climb every tree, and from the centre of 
the tulip cup send down a shower of small stems, 
which reach almost to the ground; these in the proper 
season arc covered vrith grapes, which arc so abun¬ 
dant that every passer by helps himself as freely as 
to the blackberries in England; all' the hedge rows 
(where there are divisions of fields), arc formed of 
vines, trained from tree to tre^ and even in the pub¬ 
lic space bordering the roads, when they plant on oak 
or a chesnut they invariably accompany it with a few 
cuttings of vines. 

Grapes thus grown without cultivation and witliout 
manure, cannot be expected to furnish very fine wine, 
but as a fruit they are excellent; with grapes as witli 
apples and pears, those which are good tor eating are 
not fit tor the beverage, ‘and the pears, apples, and 
gnifies which make the best perry, cider, and wine, 
are exactly those which are not agreeable to the palate 
as fruit.' 

From Capua we pass on to Aversa, where is the 
great establishment tor lunatics, brought to its 

S it state of comparative perfection by my late 
Dr. Vulpes, one of the few who hM the 
courage to break the chains of habit and prejudice, 
and treat the unhappy victims of insanity as beings 
worthy of compassion instead of punishment. 1 can 
easily conceive that when madness was considered 
"possession by an evil spirit,” men should endeavour 
to scourge it out of them ; tlie evil spirit being sup- 

E osed to feel through the body of his victim, which 
e had made his home for the time. By making the 
tenement an uncointortable lodging, it was a legiti- 
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mate inference that the devil would be induced to 
changehi8(|uarter8,aBd though this never “ answered” 
yet the logic was so wear that the practice was con> 
tinued long after it hly been found to be inefiective. 
For a long time it was believed that the devil was in¬ 
sensible to any but sever# blows, and they were there¬ 
fore sometimes inflicted with such severity that he was 

r jetuaUy driven away, /or the patient was killed. 

was, however, some consolation to the surviving 
friends to know, that when the lunatic was put to 
death in the process of driving out the devil, that old 
gentleman’s authority ceased immediately, and he had 
then no power whatever, over the soul—and how 
slight was the punishment of flogging to death, com¬ 
pared with the mildest of the pains of purgatory. 

But 1 cannot continue this banter and irony. The 
very soul heaves with indignation, similar to that 
we feel at the atrocities of the Inquisition—which 


were generally practised in simplicity and j^d faith, 
with ftic pious hope that the torments of the body 
would expiate the sins of the soul. I doubt if either 
Inquisitors or mad-men floggers will be allowed to 
plead their good intentions in the day of final account. 

At last, at a late hour of the night, we arrived at 
Naples, passing through an imposing barrier. The 
formalities of the custom-house, haymg been much 
diminished by the application of influentiBl firiends, 
we were soon relieved of all responsibility, and al¬ 
lowed to proceed to the hotel, passing down very 
steep and wide streets, some vast buildings looming 
large in the vague light of the lamps, and giving an 
impressive idea of the grandeur and importance of the 
town we were entering; after at least a mile and a half 
of streets we arrived at the edge of the water, and 
found very sumptuous accommodation and a superb 
dinner. 


TO AN INFANT SIGHING IN ITS SLEEP. 
BY CAROLINE WHITE. * 


Thou with the seraph brow! 

And cheeks that look as if thy last repose 
Had been amidst the brightness and the glow 
Of fallen blossoms of the summer rose. 

And fairy hands on either dewy cheek 
A glowing leaf had pressed in graceful freak. 
Why art thou sighLig now ? 

Thy meekly closed eye 
Trembles with sweet significance of life 
Beneath its folded lid that languidly 

(Like a drooped leaf with dewy moisture rife) 
Bends downwards in most touching impotence ; 
What mean thy dreamy quiirerings, and whence 
Thy faint, but frequent sigh ? 


Too delicate thy hue. 

Too like the unsmined freshness of a flower. 
Newly unfolding to our curious view 
Exotic tints from some Elysian bower. 

Art thou, fair child. Not yet hath earthly strife 
Mingled its cross-threads with a web of life 
So stainless and so new. 

Wliy then thy transient sigh ? 

Ilast thou a consciousness of grief to come, 

A whisper of the shadows ever nigh 

The sunshine that surrounds on earthly home ? 
Hast thou already felt love’s eyes are wet 
At its own bliss, and can’st thou feel regret. 

Thou lovely mystery ? 


LINES TO A ROBIN. 

III. 

Say—^hast thou learned when all 
Thy rosy dwellings fall. 

To hide in music’s strain. 

Thy b%hted hopes—thy fears— 
And (if thou hast them) tears 
Wept in thy memoiy’s pain ? 


The bleak north’s chilling breeze 
Howls through the leafless trees, 

And brings the winter’s gloom ; 

And yet, though cold and m-ear, 

I find thee, Bcbin! here. 

As if it all were bloom! 

II. 

But say, how canst thou bring 
Thy little heart to sing 
Amid these withered bow’rs ? 

Thy breath, too, is more sweet 
Than when thy trembling feet 
Played through the summer flow’rs 1 


IV. 

Sing on sweet bird! like thee, 
Wlien ’midst the cold—the free. 
If sorrow should be mine : 

I’ll sigh not o’er the hours, 

Gone—^withered like thy bow’rs- 
My song shall be Uke thine! 



A LITTLE GOSSIP ON THE OLDEN TIM 



BY MRS. POSTANS. 


If one were asked what formed the character of the 
present times in England, the answer wodd be, 
—restless, ceaseless, progressive, imprering 
change; - in some matters, leaung to such new, unex¬ 
pected, and Taluable results, that the mind dare not 
venture forth its thoughts to anticipate thmr effects 
upon the future; and in some cases again, seeming to 
return, in a search after much that was forgotten, to 
dra^ it forth ftom its concealment, and to try how 
far it will fit into a niche of modem customs. The 
Imitative Arts, which arc the mrliest forms that im¬ 
provement and intelligence take when moving over 
the great chaos of barbaric life, become gradually 
less esteemed, as men progress in civilisation, and 
intellect asserts its power over mere materiality, 
teaching as it does the arts of government, of social 
life, and of religious influence; and consequently we 
find, that as nations grow in civilization and intelli¬ 
gence, they love truth rather than fiej^on, action 
rather than abstract contemplation, while the arts of 
poetry and the drama, gradually fade into insignifi¬ 
cance, and remain unsupported by popular taste, 
while science alone seems worthy of occupying the 
minds of men. Again, as we progress into civiliza¬ 
tion, the amusements and usages—^which, after all, 
were but a remnant of those Wbarous ages, when 
in lieu of laws to defend the weak from the aggressor, 
every man sought to gain by might, that which he 
fonnd cause to covet, having his physical power and 
the rude art of war, a defence for himself and his 
foUovrers, a shield under whicB he might safely com¬ 
mit every description of offence—^must of necessity 
gradually give way before the more enlightened views 
of men; and thus it is that the boxer, the duellist, 
die gamester, find themselves not despised matures of 
old time, a preter-pluperfect tense, as it were, of 
socdal life, troublesome and dangerous, and men arc 
uneasy until they have shaken &cm off, considering 
such now as they really arc, but unhealthy things 
that spronted in a corrupt state of society, and are 
now rotten excrescences, with little enough to sup¬ 
port them, but the want of moral courage to lop 
them entirely off; anch dius it is with many other 
thinn to whose folly and unfitness we awake daily, 
wondering as we do so, at the benighted condition 
of our ancestors, and yet sorely puzzled ourselves, 
how entirely to rid our^ves of the evil. 

Olden times, however, leavened as they were with 
the idle pastimes, left ns by our Boman, oy the mili¬ 
tary brutalities bequeathed us by our Norman, and 
by the rude trials of strength taught us by our ^on 
conquerors, have left a record (ff manners sp full of 
jest and entertainment that we cannot but sixnle upon 
them as we censure; and there really was. so much 
wit and waggery, so much actnal^njoyment, and so 
much absurdity of thought and custom abwt the 
people, that it is impossibte not tp be entertauied by a 
comparison between their manners and our ovra, and 
the necessary in(|uiry leaves us a certain consciousness. 


that although we may be a much wiser people now- 
Ordays, we are but a very dull, heart-sore, over-toiling, 
miseiy-inauufacturiug race after all. 

llie reader may perhaps be amused to glance over 
some of the most distinct and entertaining character¬ 
istics of the past, aud where the comparison can 
exist, observing how far we may have altered from, 
or bow rapidly we may be returning to what was 
matter of jest with us, concerning the manners and 
customs of our ancestors, aud will be perhaps 
amused to trace in what much that we now enjoy, 
as rational recreation and modem fashion, really 
orginated. 

Our theatres and public cxliibitions first attract 
attention, the first of which seem.so rapidly flitting 
from before our view, that it is well to note them ns 
they pass; the truth indeed being that the Drama, 
our greatest imitative art, boru in barbaric times, 
and nursed into strength by n mixture of luxuiy and 
refinement without intelligent civilizatiou, must needs 
find that old age and death ore at hand, when taste 
oints to the real rather than tlie ideal, when life luus 
ecome too short for the engagements of its possessor, 
when busy thought and the physical sciences occupy 
the minds of men, and when we all seek to press more 
power of action into a limited space, rather than to 
wile away the days of the years of our life in s|M)rt, 
])astime, poetry, and the mimic arts. 

We borrow forces from the French, and cannot 
possibly understand their gist, because they hold the 
mirror up to a nature that is not ours, while we find 
our own comedies dull and unbearable, and endea¬ 
vour even too often to conceal an ill-suppressed 
yawn, while sitting before the atded tragedies of our 
highest master: we conQ>lain of a want of dramatic 
authors, a vrant of actors of sufficient talent to satisfy 
us that the times of Garrick and Siddons are not 
absolutely passed away, but the truth is, that unless 
we retrograde, the drama will linger unto death, for 
neither men’s leisure, the character of their thoughts, 
nor the kind of occupation which now proves all 
engrossing to the mass, will leave inclination for the 
dramatic art, nor afford to it the necessary support 
of zealous encouragement. 

The Grcel^s began their dramiUic entertainments 
in the cart of Thespis, but we of Old England 
by " Miracles ” in our churches. The first play of 
tms kind was written by the Abbot of St. Albans, 
in the time of Richard the First, who intmided h^ 
to become a schoolmaster to the monastery, but he 
wrote his play of “ Catherine,” it seems, instead, 
and used the sacred vestments to adorn his actors. 
These miracles seem to have been dull matters after 
all, for they had no spice of villany about them, 
either to create sympathy in the evil-disposed, or 
enthusiasm of opposition in the good, and therefore 
the mysteries followed, in which antagonist princi¬ 
ples were introduced, and Beelzebub, with a whole 
troop of merry devils in his particular employ, served 
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the purpose of a modem jester. It was stUl dull, 
however, to witness the martyrdoms of saints, the 
casting out of devfls from Maiy Magdalen, and the 
conversion of St. Paul, performed for days together; 
consequently, “ Moralities ” followed, reasonings in 
praise of good, an\ condemnation of evil, taning 
events of history ^r its plots, and on this was 
founded our modem plays. Beelzebub, too, clianged 
his character for the #orse ns far as he was con¬ 
cerned, for instead of being a mere tumbling, grin¬ 
ning, mischievous Punchinello, os he was in the 
mysteries, under the head of “ Mondities,” he took 
the form and title of “ Vice,” attired in a long coat, 
and flourishing a wooden .dogger; as Ben Jonson 
says “ I would not give a rush for a vice that has 
not a wooden dogger to snap at every one he meets 
and in an old stage direction, the vice is directed to 
lay about him, and tumble the characters over one 
another with great noise and riot, “ for dysport sake.” 
These mysteries, moralities, and miracles, were all 
ecclesiastical dramas; but some ])rofane jugglers, 
minstrels, and jesters, got up secular plays, and 
although they were intended only for the vulgar, yet 
there was quite enough racy matter about them to 
delight the rich ; and neither the courts of England 
nor the banquet halls of her barons were thought 
too refined for the exhibitions of these itinerant play¬ 
ers ; and they gained so much, these jesters and 
minstrels, from the free bounty of belted knights and 
lovely ladies, that the monks and churchmen, never 
able to resist the means for the acquirement of wealth, 
thought fit to turn actors also, and tried to bring the 
poor bourdours (jesters) into disgrace, preaching 
against their levities and evil practices, which ser¬ 
mons the good monks no doubt composed over their 
venison pasties and good sack possets; but it would 
not do, the mirth of the minstrels conquered the envy 
of the churchiiien ; and as the bold barons of merry 
England loved well the coarse jests and antic pranks 
of the minstrel and jester bands, the churchmen 
who dared not go the same lengths in immorality, 
were found so dull that they were forbidden to con¬ 
tinue the exercise of their talents, and abbots were 
instructed not to permit tlic brethren of monasteries 
to become mimics and playflrs. 

Theatres were never thought of in these times. 
The itinerant actors played at the upper ends of 
baronial haMI, or even in the chiirches, when the 
wardens required funds for their repair, and as late 
as Queen Elizabeth’s time, on scaffolds in the street. 

Regular plays, However, soon followed these rude 
exhibitions of mere buffoonery, and theatres were 
erected. The law classed the jestic band as rogues 
and vagabonds, and sought to render them extinct, 
while nothing lived in peace, but the old vice of the 
moralities, who reappeared as Puncliinello, ancestor 
of our modem Punch. 

There were then puppet-plays that delighted 
people amazingly, and continued their attractions to 
the commencement of the last century, rivalling even 
the regular plays of the large theatres. PoweU, who 
is mentioned in the " Spectator,” seems to have been 
very great in this way, and is merrily described as put¬ 
ting the Opera House in danger by the cleverness of 
his entertainments. In 1794, the amusements of Lon¬ 
don seem to have been at a low ebb, being confined 
to the Opera House in the winter, and the Little 
Haymarket in the summer; but, previous to this. 


shows, gardens, and fairs were in high repute among 
all classes. The Pantheon, in Orford-street, was 
opened in 1772, after being splendidly decorated 
after the designs of Wyatt. But its appearance was 
very different then to what it is at present; there 
were no pretty wares tended by neat-handed 
demoiselles, well skilled in the persuasive eloquence 
of tlieir trade ; no picture gallery,^ affbrding proof 
that it is not necessary to be an i^ist to put colour 
upon canvass; no warm air bath, uniting the orni¬ 
thology of the tropics, with the botany of England; 
but the Pantheon to which two tliousand people 
crowded to see its opening was the most spleumd 
edifice in London, containing fourteen magnificent 
rooms, and a spacious rotunda with double columns 
running round it, with recesses decorated with Gre¬ 
cian bas-relievos, and lighted by a vast dome, around 
which were statues of the heathen deities. 

The amusements at the Pantheon seem to have 
been varied; masquerades were given there, and 
remarkably well conducted, so that either they were 
more suitra as amusements to the respectable classes 
than such things arc with us, or, that the license of 
the times was greater, which allowed ladies of rank 
and fashion to participate in them, for certainly all 
London were to be seen there. 

The first great commemoration of Handel also 
took place at the Pantheon in later times, and the 
first balloon arose from it. 

Poor Mrs. Cornly, a German by birth, and the 
great supporter of fashionable amusements in Queen 
Anne's time, is a sad and painful instance of the 
readiness that society has to become ungrateful to the 
ministers and caterers of its pleasiu'es. Originally 
possessed of great elegance of mind, and knowledge 
of the public taste, Mrs. Cornly, at an expense of two 
thousand pounds, embellished the celebrated Carlisle 
House in Soho-square, and from its magnificence, 
the patronage of all the persons of rank in the 
country, and the skill she possessed in orginating 
novelties for their amusement, ventured to imagine 
she could rival Italian influence in the then flourish¬ 
ing 0{>era House, but she failed, was imprisoned for 
debt, and after some years of incarceration—(by that 
terrible old system of removing an unhappy debtor 
from all chance of paying his creditor by placing 
him bound hand and foot, as it were, where the most 
strenuous endeavours or honest intentions are fruit¬ 
less, and where the able and industrious man, grow¬ 
ing imbecile in mind and diseased in body, might 
linger on a weary victim to the law’s tyranny, until he 
died a pauper’s death, forgotten and alone)—Mrs. 
Cornly at length was freed, but fimhug herself witli- 
ont a shilling in the world, and her place long sinc» 
usurped by some new minion of fashion’s votaries, 
the poor foreigner shrunk into some miserable hovel 
in the neighbourhood of Brompton, and for some 
years supported a wretched existence as a vender of 
asses’ milk, until, again a debtor, Mrs. Cornly entered 
the grim portal of the Fleet prison, where she died 
unnoticed, and was buried in a prisoner’s grave. 

I saw a curious account a short time since of a 
masquerade given during the period of her celebrity, 
at Carlisle House, by the gentlemen of the Tuesday’s 
Club, held in 1770, at the Star and Garter Tavern, 
in Poll Mall. The characters had much oddity 
about many of them, and their selection proves a 
singular sjiecies of waggery to have prevailed, rather 
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difficult, one irould tbink, to be sustained tritb credit. 
One of the characters, for instance, represented a 
Bedlamite run mad for " Wilkes and Liberty,” an¬ 
other, was in the costume of " Somebody,” a third, of 
" Nobody,” and a fourth, who seems to have created 
infinite amusement, and not only to have been merry 
himself but the cause of mirth in others, was 
seen as a *' double man, half miller, half chimney¬ 
sweep.” At this masquerade appeared all the rank 
and fashion of London, but the humour of the enter- 
toinmcnt was such as would now only suit the festal 
shades of Greenwich, or the thronged haunts of 
Epsom. There was little order, however, observed in 
the public amusements of those times, as we find 
that the custom of having sentinels upon the stage 
was abandoned in 1763, in conseijueuce of one of 
them laughing at the character of Sir Andrew Ague- 
cheek until be fell convulsed upon the sta^, and 
narrowly escaped dying of laughter in its literu sense. 
Then, agmn, we have proof or what was ventured in 
that day by the celebrated hoax at the Haymarket 
in 1749, when some wits tried the credulity of the 
public by announcing that a man would enter a wine 
bottle on the st^e, and sing in it any song the pub¬ 
lic called for. 'Hie house was filled to overflowing, 
but the entertainment did not proceed. Time passed, 
the audience grew impatient, and then violent; the 
manager appeared and besought their patience, an 
alteratiou he said had taken place, and the artist 
would now enter a pint bottle and sing a glee I the 
audience believed, were satisfied, and peace restored; 
but at length even the credulous audience of the 
Haymarket found it was nothing less than '*a school 
for dupes,” and, maddeneii with rage and disappoint¬ 
ment, they tore up the benches, made bonfires of the 
scenes, and nearly destroyed the theatre, while the 
wags escaped in safety, laughing heartily at the suc¬ 
cess of their jest, and not caring much for the 
troubles induced by the old reading of ** Quid pro 
quo” on the manager of the Haymarket. 

In 1776, one of tlie principal amusements of the 
metropolis was Maty-la-bonnc Gardens, situated on 
what now forms the upper end of Harley-street; and 
one idea of the proprietor seems to have been parti¬ 
cularly attractive. The large saloon was surrounded 
by boxes, and by the means of these he succeeded 
in conveying a notion to Ids visitors of the Parisian 
Boulevards. Each box was filled with all the trinket 
trumpery, the mischievous perfumery, the very indif¬ 
ferent music, and the very tooth-destroying confec¬ 
tionary, which renders this great boast of our Pari¬ 
sian neighbours so attractive even in modem days, 
while each shop was suixnounted by tlie name of the 
owner, made mgcniously to correspond with his 
trade; the sho^eeper, attired in most grotesque 
array, and in tolerable French, requiring the patronage 
of the crowd. There was Cro^et, a music seller; 
Newfangle, a milliner; T^te, a hair-dresser, &c., while 
some glittering cafds were well provided with sweet¬ 
meats and refreshments, and booths afforded oppor¬ 
tunity for the display of half the buffoons of ^n- 
don; the best penormances however being called the 
“Egyptian Pyramids,” where, after the manner of 
our modern feats of strength at Astley’s, eight men 
supported themselves one on the other, until the 
form of the whole resembled so nearly the monu¬ 
ments described, that the prowd with a little 
imagination might have fancied Aemselves at Qhizdi. 


Mory-la-bonne Gardens seem to have succeeded, in 
the favour of persons of rank and fashion, to Bartho¬ 
lomew Fair, which, however lov^it may now be in 

S ublic estimation, was then regarded as the most 
e%htftd recreation in London. WThe proprietor was 
a man of considcrolde enterprise but ne was nearly 
ruined in 1762 by his expenses^ erecting gilt boxes 
and handsome booths, in engagmg fire-eaters, posture 
masters, Dutch mountebank;, dancing horses, and so 
on, quite as interesting then as are the Ojibbeway In¬ 
diras, and General Tom Thumb. Sir Alexander 
Stevens, the great wit, however, has given the best 
description of this celebrated fair at its zenith of 
attraction, and the reader may be amused as I was 
by the concluding lines in the showman’s invitation: 

Here's Whittington’s cat and the tall dromed^. 

The chaise without horses, and the Qtueen of Hungary; 
Here's the meny.ra-rounds; come, who rides? come who 
rides, Sir r 

Wine, beer, ale, and cakes, fire eating, besides. Sir. 

The famed learned dog who can tell all his letters,— 

And some men as scholars are not much his betters. 

Then there was White Conduit House, first opened 
by a professor of musical glasses, who delighted all 
London by his dulcet sounds; and the donkey races 
at May Fair; and then the Tottenham Court Fair, 
that was alwavs crowded by tlie nobility; with “mor- 
ricc-dancing iogges,” in 1064, and tricks performed 
by horses, a thousand times more wonderful, than 
anvthing ever seen at Astley’s or Fraiiconi's. 

In fact the pcrale had leisure, and they had also 
little leorniug. They sought to be amused, and they 
were so; our population was not so thick then as it 
is now; our wars had lieen fewer, our taxes less, our 
country gave more occupation to the agriculturists, 
and we were not so hemmed in by the signs of civili¬ 
zation, tall houses, and great chinmeys; we had 
fewer towns and more villages, le.ss learning and 
more food; so the people, instead of working in 
factories in the country for as many hours as they 
could work without falling under the machinery, or 
sootliing the pangs of hunger by (Uiartism, or burning 
down the fanners’ ricks to quench iu vengeance the 
agony kindled on their own bare beurth, by the sight 
of their gaunt wife and starving little ones, sougld 
amusement in the open fields by sports of all sorts, 
the remnant of those loft belimd by their various 
conquerors, and the world of London refining on 
these homely things, and bringing pampered vices 
to bear on them, introduced into sin^e jests and 
usages that which in the fact while giving them a 
more barbarous character, seemed to increase their 
relish. •• 

At one period the people loved to dress themselves 
in the skins of animals, and then to imitate their 
vocal sounds and general habits, a sport evidently 
derived from the Roman Saturnalia, rad the oridn 
probably of the modern masquerade. Paulinus, Bi¬ 
shop of Nola, in the ninth century, preached against 
the habit, but in bis time it was but a simple matter 
among the country folk, while in later times the lux¬ 
ury of the city gave it an aspect well causing it to be 
the subject of animadversion for the cleigy. Mum¬ 
mers, again, a class whom our forefathers derived so 
much amusement from, were of Danish origin, and 
the common folk simply made them an occasion of 
mirth and frolic, but the evils that arose in Loudon 
from the masking of men’s faces and their dancing 
about the streets, were such, that King Hany the 
Eighth waa compelled to ordain that no persons 
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should appear abroad like mummers under pain of 
imprisonment, and a fine of twenty shillings was en¬ 
forced, against al^ persons who kept vizors in their 
houses for the purpose of mumming. 

Horse-racing, a^o, which in our days of civilization 
has become but a lecogniscd occasion for the amateur 
and professional gamester to enter on a trial of skill as 
to wliich can be guilty of the most dishonest practices, 
was in olden days neqissary to a man of fasliion, as 
they approved him capable of understanding the na¬ 
ture of a noble animal, and of nractising his know¬ 
ledge simply for amusement sake. To the Saxons 
we were indebted for this sport, and as it is now in 
the East, the Princes of the House of Capet consi¬ 
dered the exchange of swift horses as the worthiest 
presents for kings and monarchs. lUuung, however, 
two centuries since was pursued only as a liberal pas¬ 
time ; in proof of which it was always compared to 
hunting and hawking as a manly sport, and opposed 
to dice and card-playing, instead of being grievously 
united, both with them, and every other species of 
disgraceful gambling, as it is with us. Old Burton, 
however, complains in his time, that men began to 

0 > out of their fortunes, and in King James the 
s reign, races were run for a silver bell, altered 
to a cup by the merry monarch, who, while living at 
Windsor, appointed race's for his disport, in the pretty 
me^ at Datchet. Progressing ns we are, the time, 
though ripening fast, has not yet power to cast off the 
blot of racing from our natioud customs, but the 
regulations wliich will render it less attractive to the 
common people, and the e^ll practices which will 
make it less patronized, we hope, by the higher classes, 
must tend to do away with a sport, which, having 
originated in a barbarous period of our history', has 
become but occasion for disgraceful gambling among 
the more enlightened of what is called civilised so¬ 
ciety. Gaming is not generally, however, though it 
is so in this instance, tlie accomjiauiment only of 
civilized habits; for with Saxons, Danes, and Nor¬ 
mans, it was ever a prevailing vice, while in later 
periods, its prevention has ever occupied the serious 
■ attention of the Legislature, and even i> the Christian 
army of Richard the First, decrees and edicts were 
published against it, winch, while! they permitted 
the monarchs their own stakes, rendered tlieir attend¬ 
ants liable! to a three days’ whipping, if they presumed 
to be as \lcions as their superiors. 

Thus then have w'e perverted those customs of our 
ancestors which time has left us, but some there arc 
to which it were “well wc could return, so that their 
real spirit and simplicity might be retained with 
them. Dancing, for instance, with our forefathers 
was a healthful, innocent rcl^ation; they had no 
Polkas, it is true, i)ut the state and graceful-dances 
of tlie nobility were considered as necessary to the 
accomplishments of persons of both sexes, while the 
young workwomen and servant girls of London 
danced before their masters’ doors in the evening, such 
jigs as good health and good spirits taught them, and 
we doubt not they were all the happier and the better- 
minded for the exercise. Wc cannot heli» thinking , 
also, that a change in this matter would be a proof 
of a higher state of civilization among ourselves. 
Our climate, it is true, is not so fine as that of France 
and Italy, and therefore out-door recreations do not 
form so materially a part of the happiness of the 
general population. A great deal, however, is laid to 


the charge of our climate^ and that often with little 
justice: wc have quite bright and sunny days enough 
to curry mirth to honest hearts, quite calm and plea¬ 
sant evenings enough in which to seek the fresh air, 
rather than linger in close chambers whose atmo¬ 
sphere is rendered foul W greasy lights rad want of 
cleanliness. Our forefathers found the climate good 
enough for their out-door dancings, their merry games, 
their pageants, and their open scaffold theatres, rad 
why is it not good enough for us ? Wc would itconld 
be tried; we would that, near every town and village 
in the land, even in mighty London, with all her fur¬ 
naces and chimneys, patches of green sward might be 
found, to which a poor workman from the iron toil of 
the heated manumetory, in which during the long 
summer day he has bent over wheels rad shuttles in 
a closed room, inhaling an^ atmosphere made up of 
the effluvia from bad water, oil, and cotton, could 
come forth to fan his poor wan cheek in the healthful 
breeze, and exercise his cramped limbs ou the beau¬ 
tiful sward with which God has covered the free 
earth; a patch of green land could be found to which 
the poor sempstress might escape from her task¬ 
work, to gain, by wholesome exercise, a hope of that 
sweet and refresliing rest, wliich, though not denied 
to the veriest drudge in tlie animal creation, the gen¬ 
tle, graceful, tender slave of fashion and her fellows, 
has long exciianged for two hours passed in the fitful 
slumber of exhaustion, even then not daring to cast 
from her tlie garments that heat and oppress.her 
frame, so valuable is every moment’s rest to her giddy, 
aching head, her sore and weary fingers; wc would 
that tins might be, and that the rest from toil and 
healthful exercise so given to those on whom we can¬ 
not think, but a blush rises at the blot that is upon 
us, might afford the means of labour to the thou¬ 
sands who cry aloud for bread; that the sounds of 
mirth might be heard instead of the wailing of the 
famished, and that the ej'cs of those who labour 
might be bright with contentment, rather than weak 
from hunger, or glaring with the fierce passion of 
despair. 

The idea of the manufacturer, however, brings with 
it a recollection of the drfss of our ancestors, and of 
what a rich, graceful, courtly thing it was! No Pa¬ 
risian stripes then at four-and-uinc-pence the full 
dress; no Tweeds at fifteen-and-six! Poor women 
with anxious hearts did not then stand and pray and 
wait, to have the joy of making shirts at three InJf- 
pcncc each that the shopman might get his profit of 
a half-penny! but wc had brocades and Pauduasoys, 
embroidered satins, and slashed velvets, point lace and 
diamond buckles, the worth of one of which would 
purchase the wardrobe of a score of modern beaux. 
And jieople were paid for their labour too, and 
the stitching and cross-stitching necessary, occupied 
months iu the manufacture of a garment: for the 
linings witli striped silks, so much in vomie then, as 
they now arc with the ladies of Syria and Constanti¬ 
nople, the edgings of gold and silver, the embroider- 
ings, and waddings, were not easily arranged; ondyct 
notwithstanding the costliness of the materials, rad 
the expense that attended their making up, the 
fashions changed from time to time as with us—not 
so often, certainly, for we, copying our Parisian 
neighbours, find weighty objections now-a-days to the 
sk'eves and garnitures of six weeks’ &ncy ; yet caprice 
then seemed fully gratified, particularly in male cos- 
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tnme, which underwent nnny more altcrationa 
at present, each however of ^ual richness, to idea 
of which maj be gained by the description of suits 
lost and advertised for in 1714, and which conristed 
of a scarlet satin suit, laced with gold kcc, Imed aud 
faced with blue; a fine cinuamou doth suit, with 
plate buttons, the waistcoat fringed with silk fringe, 
aud a rich yellow satin flowered morning gown, lined 
with cherry-coloured satin; a costume aflbrdinga 
great contrast to the dull-coloured broad-cloth fasmon 
of to day, and its graceless form. Our chaugeablc 
climate had doubtless much to do with our winter and 
summer fashions, as at present, which including, as a 
necessity, the use of both the lightest muslins and 
the warmest furs, it follows of course that the make 
and character of the garments must also undergo a 
change. The men’s dress also, as it was more rich, 
occupied attention more, and the lace and embroidery 
of a bean of 1700, gave him quite as much care as 
the furbelowed jupe does a modem belle. 

The old newspapers afford the best idea of the 
costumes of our forefathers that can be obtained, in 
consequence of their system of advertisement, which 
was remarkably full; and all articles lost or found 
were described with a care and accuracy w’hich showed 
that public news and interests took up a much smaller 
space than they do at present; for as it is shown, 
tiiat if one attempted to read the whole of the Times 
newspaper every day, so one would be several papers 
in drrear at the year’s end, for we know not what 
supplements and second issues might not be required, 
were descriptions admitted of a similar character to 
those which helped to fill the pages of the Pro¬ 
testant Mercury of 1700. Red-Jjiou-squarc, dull, 
dark and dirty as it is in our time, was then a place 
of fashionable residence, and I found a notice the 
other day of a loss sustiuned there by the family of 
Sir George Heneage, which gives some idea of the 
general costume of the period. The advertise¬ 
ment is “ for a Head, with very fine looped lace of 
great value, a Flanders lacc hood, a pair of double 
ruffles and tucker, two laced aprons, one point, the 
other Flanders lace, and a large black scan, embroi¬ 
dered with gold.” 

Wigs, or “ heads ” as the term was, odd as the 
fashion seems, were in great request, both among the 
beaux and belles of Old England, and if we may take 
other nations and their tastes iu proof of the asser¬ 
tion, as well as our own, all semi-barbarous people 
seem to have aflected the use of false hair ; we have in 
the British Museum a well-preserved wig of an ancient 
Egyptian, and even the Simalees, whom I have seen 
at Aden, wear either wigs of which they arc very 
proud, or dye their hair red, in imitation of that 
which they so much admire. 

The Protestant Mercury of 1700, which I have 
before alluded to, relates rather a romantic story con¬ 
nected with the subject of wigs, which proves both 
the affection of the heroine, and the value of the ar¬ 
ticle in fashion. An Oxfordshire lass of great beauty 
was beloved by a young man of considerable merit, 
but for too poor to wed a dowerless bride. The girl 
travelled to London, sought a chapman in the 
Strand, and entreated him to purchase ^er hair. 


which was light, silky, and of great length, at the 
usual price. The bargain was struck, the wig-maker 
gave her three pounds an ounce fol the hair,- which 
weighed twenty oimces, and the errant damsel re¬ 
turned to Oxfordshire, to wed th^oor knight of her 
affections. i 

Wigs indeed ap])earcd as uec^saiy to every body 
as their clothes, and people seemed to consider, that 
character as well as wisdom ^as to be found in the < 
wig. The wits asserted that a barber’s block might 
stand for a Cscsar, if well wigged, and that fine gen¬ 
tlemen were often like the pofs of the apothecaries, 
decorated and empt^. Every class, therefore, had its 
wig. The apprentices wore a minor bob, as it was 
called, of horse hair, short in the neck; the gentle 
cit, a bob major, with three tiers of curls; an apothe¬ 
cary, a bush like a snow ball; the “Physical Sirs,” 
a wig with depending knots; then there was the 
“ scratch,” to imitate natiwol hair; and the “wliite 
and all white,” covered with little curls. In 1720, 
n campaign wig was introduced ft'om France, that 
cost fifty pounds; it was full curled, and eighteen 
inches in front, with drop locks, and this wig was 
exhibited in Sidncy-alley, Leiccster-fields, at a shil¬ 
ling entrance, as a great cariosity, being made with¬ 
out sewing or weaving. 

The fluid for dying luiir, now considered as Sf^no- 
dern invention, was however known in 1710 as the 
Tricosiau Fluid, and gained great repute. The intro¬ 
duction of hats, too, caused great amusement to the 
wits, as a change in male fashions, for one, in describ¬ 
ing the innovation, sa^ s, " that between the hat and 
the eyebrows a piece of forehead apjiears like a sandy 
road in a surveyor’s plan,” and again, that the only 
difference between the beaux of St. James's and the 
beaux of Moorficlds, was, that the one wore their 
hats on their heads, and the other under their arms. 
When hats were first introduced the wearers were so 
charmed with them, that it was diflietdt to ]>ersuade 
them to take their favourites off, even when etiquette 
reipiired it; and at the court of Nassau, iu Dublin, 
a gentleman was indicted for wearing his hat in the 
court. The A1;torney-Gcneral moved in favour of the* 
defendant, that the indictment was falsely laid, fur 
it was expressed that the gentleman had his hat ujion 
his head, and his attoriu'}' had clearly jiroved his 
client nut to have a head. 

Our present female fashions bear a strong resem¬ 
blance to those of the belles of 17fi0; the long 
bodied gown, the hoop, and the cardinal of black 
silk, differed little from our modern (xistume in its 
most modish style. Howered silks, too, were much 
woni, coloured aprons trimmed witli lace, and “black 
silk furbelowed scarfs,” as they were called in the 
Post Boy of 1709. Our fashionable bonnets, too, 
are little more than hoods, and quite gay enough to 
raise the wrath of the spectator. I fear, however, 
that the reader will now be tired with my compari¬ 
sons aud recollections of the past and present, and as 
a contradiction to one therefore old and received opi¬ 
nion, soon I hope to grow obsolete, that “ when a 
woman once begins to talk of dress, she knows not 
when to leave off,” 1 beg to conclude my “ Gossip 
on the Olden Time.” 




1 . 

Tun sky is dolionldy iliir 
As l)c»iiity’s lace iu jteusivc thought, 

And tliron;'1i it^irnnsparciit air, 
Ajtpears so soil, so lightly vrought, 

As ’twcro a canopy 

Fur floating ’ tween the earth and sky— 

11 . 

Amid tliat st^uc which s])eaks of rest, 

Of drowsy night in slumber hushed, 

Of hojie by happier visions blest 
Thun ere the waking sense surveyed, 

Of holy jioacc to sjiirit crushed, 

And pallid cheek and aching head— 

Why from you casement streams the lamp, 
Its stardike wakeful ray ? 

Are watchers there by sickness’ bed, 

Woidd terror’s thought the night evade; 
Or does the mind, of holier stamp. 

In secret silence pray ? 

Yet hark! some wandering zephyrs nigh 
Soft music’s mingling tones conveys ; , 

Or is’t a gently grieving sigh 
Hath stolen joy’s soft voice away ? 

It comes agsun', and now more char. 

And words and thoughts arc hovering near, 
VOL. IV. 


And night amid her silence caught. 

Through all her dreamy sold is wrought 
Susjicnsivcly to hear. 

1 . 

And wait thou come when all is peace, 

And wilt thou keep thy vow to me. 

And jirizc the tender hour of bliss 
That joins our hearts in constancy ? 

2 . 

Still wait thou find this bosom thine, 

Tliough love to thee should work its death, 
'riien be thine owm tlic jilcdge to mine. 

And time dissoh c ere break our faith. 

3. 

Should other charms thy heart assail. 

Should other eyes essay to win. 

Should other tongues pour forth the talc. 

To list to wliicli thy vow makes sin.— 

4. 

Ah, heed not thon the new'er face. 

Let time her first impression prove, 

And truth will add a holier grace. 

And tell how dearer Zchra’s love. 

Q 
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Nor ilmii ns cliaiiginp: passion’s foil. 

To l»e a fleeting lionr carest, 

Tliou kiiow’st not half’ the strength, the soul 
That swells in constant woman’s breast. 

6 . 

The drooping head and crimsoned cheek 
May ruined virtue’s anguish tell; 

The broken heart more fit shall speak 
How slighted Zehra loved too well. 

IV. 

The strahi had ceased, and o’er her lute 
A lady hung with pensive brow. 

But tnough her passioned voice was mute. 

Her inward thoughts tumukuous glow. 

• 

V. 

On high her ailver lamp was hung. 

And o'er the roof and walls it fiung 
On gilded arabesques its %ht:— 

Full on the paid the lustre shone 
And o’er Ipf form was thrown. 

Sparkling, cpid her rich attire. 

From gems that iqultiplied its fin*, 

A glow of brilliant spars; 

In that full glow, mure sofidy bright, 

She seemed a rival queep ef night 
Amid her clustering stars. 

VI. 

While still her pensive head declined. 

And o’er her free the feelings wrought 
Whirii ^f hiift pdled her love us^tad> 

And haif on h^ teemed to 
A voice invades ber wattfrful ear. 

And stifled steps approaching near 
Salute the silent ground. 

" ’Tis he! ” She started from her seat, 

And rushed impetuous to meet 
The wished and welcome sound. 

But scaree the easement had she gained 
With one glad bound, to reach his breast. 

Ere, full upon her riew confesf, 

A warrior of her own dark creed, 

W’ith haughty brow and turbaned bead. 

Her heai't’s wild joy restrained. 

VII. 

Ha, Jussuf, you! ” The panting maid. 

With looks of dread the chief surveyed. 

And would have fled, but that siiijirise 
And fear at once had Mcd her eyes, 

And made her tremble to the heart. 

“ ’Tis I,” he said, and seized her hand, 

And drew her shrinking form more near. 

“ Speak then, what womd’st thou here demand? 
I like not that imperious air.” 

He laughed: ” Fair maid, thine ire controul; 
’Tis now the hour when lovers roam, „ 
Kindly forbear the censor’s part 
In pity to thy stranger knight. 

For he hath come a weary way, 

I'liblest by candid light of day.” 

His voice waxed harsher as he spoke; 

His eve flashed fiercely forth its ire, 

W’hicii from some late carousal took 
A more licentious look of fire ; 


And sternly with his foot he smote 
The ground ; nor was an answer slow: 

For instant at his side a slave, f ‘ ■ 

Obsequious to his master’s swey. 

With ready hand, to mischief uught. 

Stood eager to obey. j 

“ Here, Cwb, hear this ladyroencc ; 

Yet, tell me, hast thou due the grave ? ” 

” 'Tis ready.” ” Ha I tlty rccompence 
Hindi fitly match such faithful trust: 

Take hence this maid.” Scarce had the chief 
Tlie prize resigned, ere swift relief 
Ends brief possession of bis prey, 

A blade, with deadly vengeance Uaught, 

His menial levelled to the dust. 

VIII. 

Dark Jussuf started at the soimd; 

And more his soul was startled yet 
To see the prize with all its charms. 

On which his heart was madly set, 

A captive in {mother’s arms,— 

Her will without a struggle bound. 

IX. 

Fierce as the bursting thunder’s wrath. 

His rapid arm and flashing blade 
D(>al forth their strokes; and in the death “ 
The madness of his ire essayed 
He deigned not to avoid that maid. 

But through her breast had struck a blow. 

So eager bent to reach his foe. 

X. 

'That foe reeedes i ’tis but a step 
To save a life prized o’er his own, 

Which never yet had sought escape 
Where daring mo.st in danger shone. 

His dark alboanuzo* tlirown 
Around the maid, prepared he stood 
Brave as the hloor hi equal mood 
Tlie strife of hatred to decide. 

And fa.st and well their flashing steel 
Contest the palm of hate and skill. 

And make the gloomy eyes of niglit 
To s])arklc with impetuous light. 

XI. 

As thmider-clouds together driven 
A deeper frown o’er darkness thrown. 

And each with other’s lightnings riven. 

While silently the moon looks'on— 

So rushed those chiefs with gleaming steel. 

So stood that maid in mute suspense, 

^or seemed her breast with life to swell. 

So mucb her mind was more intense j 
But while these foes still rise in strife, 

As streams their winter torrents roll. 

Within her eye enough of life 
Is passing to engross the soul. 

XII. 

Ha 1 out upon the slippery ground. 

Now dabbled with that menial’s blood! 

Her hero falls, and on his breast 
The Moslem’s knee’s exulting prest. 

The lady may no more survey 
With form transfixed the direful fend. 

* African manfle worn by the Spanish Moor* to winter. 
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Swift as the Moor his sabre raised, 

?*lwift as lii| eye its triumph blazed, 

Ilis ann wah frantic hands she bound. 

“ Fool! fro* the tiger tear his prey,” 

He fiercely laid, as in the air 
He reared an i dashed away the fair. 

But in that iimaut to his l^t 
As sudden spruug the prostrate knight, 
And showed the combat but begun. 

And hate its vengeance still to win. 

XIII. 

But briefer is that second strife, 

The Moor more reckless seems of life; 

As if he sought in mutual death 
At once to vent his bursting wrath. 

Each blow is dealt with deadlier rage. 

And clashes on the steel-clad breast. 

The mail their sabres cannot stay. 

But piece by piece is hacked away. 

Few in such desperate feud engage 
Who care to live, or hope to wrest 
A trophy for the lictor’s crest. 

XIV. 

With foot to foot fo close they stand. 

Each ann feels fettered by its brand. 

And its free range restrained; but who 
Will yield the space for freer blow '! 

No, closer still they strive and press. 

And more each baffled ami distress. 

And round and round—there mortal wound 
Must win each inch of beaten ground. 
They grapple—close ; but still no sign 
Of ’vantage may the end define. 

Now they throw off each iron grasp. 

And stand an instant still, and gasp 
Apart; and now again they pour 
The fatal sabre’s thickening shower. 

The furious Moor must learn, at length, 

To seek more hope in skill than strength. 
Forced for an instant to recede. 

He seeks by wearying to defeat. 

Now back the Knight in turn is prest. 

And parries each fierce blow odd rest; 

But notes too late the wall behind, 

'Gainst which impelled he stiuids confined. 
The Moor throws all in one dread stroke*; 
But, ah! too keenly overdealt. 

That envious wall receives his shock. 

His sabre’s shivered to the hilt; 

And to the hilt as swift the Knight 
lias plunged his poignard in his side. 

XV. 

Back falls the Moor a senseless weight. 

But with such bumiug eyes of hate 


As if his soul, mad with despair. 

Sought in that basilisk-like glare. 

To spend itself in vengeance ; yet. 

Struck from the tempest of his heart. 

It burst at once in one fierce dart 
Of lightning to his struggling hate. 

XVI. 

But little cares that victor now 
His flaming eye and scowling brow. 

As fair a brow, os soft on eye 
As ere the sunniest smiles had lit. 

Reward the hard-won victoiy ; 

And, like the sunbeam on the cloud. 

Smile o’er the tempest’s darkening fit; 

While tendercst accents thank aloud. 

And fonder thanks in blushes glow. 

Such ns love only can bestow. 

XVII. 

"Ah ! Zehra, dost thou tliink me changed ? 

Yet so I am—^Imt not to thee.— 

By fate, by death, alone estranged. 

May falsehood never make me free. 

No! though upon life’s desert cast. 

With scarce a blossom o’er the waste 
To warm the sympathetic breast, 

Or charm its nobler powers ; 

Thy love was still a fountain there, 

A crystal streamlet gushing fair. 

In the savannah of my soiu— 

A blessing jewelled in a flower 
That could my wildest mood controul, 

A talisman of Eden’s bower. 

With all its pristine charms arrayed; 

Thou, in thy beauty flourishing, 

Wert still a garden of the spring. 

To which my fainting spirit turned. 

When parched, and wearily it mourned 
To find the freshness and the shade !” 

xviri. 

“ And thou,” she answered, “ What hast thou, 
My absent Mirvon been to me! 

A ccdai* on the mountain’s brow. 

To which my fond and fluttering heart. 

Like some jioor timid peaceful bird. 

Hath chmg and sought to build its nest, 
llaf>py ill thy sheltering breast— 

But say what sound disturbs my brave ?” 

“Ah, ’tis a signal from rnv slave 
Of danger. I must say farewell. 

Though I have imieli of love to tell. 

Yet fear not, here I b'ave my heart. 

Whence vain wen* ought but death to j)-— 

One more embrace—^farewell! farewell!” 


END OF CANTO 1. 



THE PHILOSOPHY OF FUDGE. 


BY JOHN LASH LATEY. 


Verily, this is the age of philosophy. Notlung, 
RDw-a-days, is above or below its all-pervading in¬ 
fluence. Men philosophise on every thing, from a 
. stone to a star. The wonderful is made pliun ; there 
is now no mystery, “ neither in the heavens above, 
nor in the earth beneath, nor in the waters under tlie 
earth ; ” all is matter of fact; and science is so sim¬ 
plified that he who runs may read. Persons talk as 
glibly of suns and solar systems as though they had 
a hand in the making of them, or as though they 
were no more than so many raisins stuck in a 
Christmas pudding. 

It was said of Socrates that he called Philosophy 
down from heaven to dwell with men. But wc 
have imj)rovcd upon him. Our vi'ry children have 
become philosophers—thanks to the pap-meat phi¬ 
losophy diluted down to their juvenile powers—able 
to give yon the why and the wherefore of everything 
in nature and art too. They suck in wisdom witli 
their mothers* milk. The fairy tales of former times 
have given way to food for the intellect. “ Jack the 
Giant Killer ” is superseded by a Catechism on Geo¬ 
logy. “ Puss in Boots,” “Cinderella,” “ Jack and 
the Beanstalk,” and a host of others of a like nature, 
where arc they ? The nursery-room knows them not. 
Any child can tell you that they are ftctkms ; they have 
given way to Elementary Treatises on the Sciences. 

There are few things that pliilosophy has not had 
a finger in. Thus, for example, wc have the “ Phi¬ 
losophy of Clothes,*' the “ Philosophy of Food,” the 
“ Philosojiby of Dreams,” and a long list of other 
philoso])hies, “too numerous to be mentioned,” as* 
the advertisements have it, “ in the narrow limits of 
this paper.” May we not add another to the list ? 
Let ns try. 

By-theiy, there is the Philosophy of the Fiddle 
—what say you to that? “Fiddlestick!” Nay, 
not so disparagingly, gentle reader. Even a fiddle, de¬ 
pend upon it, has its philosophy; and as every 
system has its special expounder, its high-priest, so 
the fiddle has had its Pnganiid. What! has the 
fiddle, say you, no philosophy of its own! Is it 
merely so much catgut apijl wood! Ask Mori, Patey, 
Blagrove, and the rest of them; or, if you like it 
better, try for yourself. Perhaps you are like the 
man in the story, who, on being asked whether he 
could play on the violin, said “ he didn't know, for 
he had never tried.” You may fancy there isn’t 
much in it. Then try for yourself, and you will find 
that it has depths beyond your sounding, that “ in the 
lowest deep, a lower deep still opens to receive you. ” 
No philosophy in the fiddle I—tut! it bath a magic 
all its own, which toe and heel cannot resist. Trans¬ 
port yourself with me to some village wake. See yon¬ 
der blind fiddler standing on a barrel; he strikes up ; 
straightway every foot is in motion, beating time— 
such time as it is—-to his time; see, eoujiles inconti¬ 
nently form; two long rows from the top to the 
bottom of the room spring up as by magic, cveiy lad 


standing opposite to his lass ; the fiddler stamps his 
foot, and off they go like things nmd; all is dizzying 
confusion; the blind man seems inspired; the echo 
of so many bounding steps gives him fresh power ; 
he throws nis soul into his instrument; and the whole 
room is carried along with him in his musical ecstacy. 

'rims much by way of parenthesis. Now for the 
subject witli which wc set out: 'fuE Philosophy 
OF Fudge. Strange that so important a subject 
shoiddhavebcen so long neglected. Dim revelations of 
it have, to be sure, appeared from time to time; but 
there has been no attempt, that wc know of, at its sys¬ 
tematic exposition; it has never been laid fully bare 
to the world’s gaze, 'llie render will jierhaps more 
readily forgive tlie feebleness of the jireseut attempt, 
if he bear in mind that it is not the writer’s fault that 
the subject has not been taken u]) by abler hands 

Perpetually before the world, directing the opera¬ 
tions of society with a power as mighty and ns I'nr- 
sjiread as the attraction of gravitation, it has bci'u 
as little heeded as was the latter before Newton, 
prompted by the fidl of on apple, caught at the idea, 
and traced it into a universid law. Persons. »>r<li- 
nnrily look more at effects than at causes, 'rims, gene¬ 
ration after generation of mankind, with their eyes < 
wide open, had seen apples fall to the ground ; but 
they never thought of iurpiiring into the reason, 
Tliey were eontent to be pinned down to the earth by 
the aforesaid power, without knowing anytlung al>out 
it. Even so, people like to be humbugged—oidy it 
must be after a certain fashion, suited to the idiosyn- 
erasy of each individual—suhmittiug to it cjuiescendy, 
like persons under a mesmerising jtrocess. 

Fudge is to a man what the lever is in mechanics : it 
enables him to do that ft)r which his own powers 
would be insuflicient. Archimedes said—or is re¬ 
ported to have said, which will answer our |)iir|iose 
just as well—that, had he a place whereon to rest his 
lever, he could move the world. Fudge does this 
effectually. “ Soft sawdur, and a knowledge of hu¬ 
man natur, ” ay, that is it, JonathiTn Slick: here arc 
lever and fulcrum combined, by wliicli the w'orld is 
daily, hourly moved, 

A certain Mister Burchell (vide “ 'Tlie Vicar of 
Wakefield”) had some insight into this matter, if 
we may judge from his monosyllabic ejaculations in 
the memorable scene in which one Lady Blarney and 
a Miss Carolina Wilelmina Amelia Skeggs had much 
to say; which conduct of Mr. Burchell gave, it is 
said, great offence to all the party; and indeed 
rightly so; for only consider, if his example were 
generally followed, what would be the consequence. 
IIow exceedingly awkward—not to say indecorous 
-“it would be, wherever we were—at the tea-table, 
in the ball-room, in Parliament, at Court, even in 
the Church—-to have “ Fudge ! ” perpetually ringing 
in our cars. 

Fudge has many aliases, of which the one most 
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current at present is Humbiip;; it is a perfect Pro- 
tens in its way of adapting itself to everybod 3 r ’8 taste ; 
its name is Lcaon, its scene of operation is world¬ 
wide. One Tom Little, it would seem, knew some of 
the family at Pans. 

Now, touching Ibis system of feelosofising Educa¬ 
tion which now-a-daya obtains among us, and to which 
we have before briefly adverted—is there not some 
suspicion of fudge about it ? Has it always for its 
end and aim the giving “ a soimd mind in a sound 
body ” ? the teaching ehildro3> “ how to think, rather 
than what to think ” ? With its mere matter-of-fact 
instruction, in its repudiation of any flight of fancy, 
so captivating and graceful withal in the very young, is 
there not o sacrificing of some of the powers of our 
nature ? Has the human mind no poetry in its com¬ 
position, which needs being administered to and fos¬ 
tered with delicate earc, requiring only to be directed 
into proper channels, not to be dammed up at its foun¬ 
tain-head, and converted into a sealed well ? Is not 
man something more than a mere calculating machine ? 
If not, llabbagc were a veritable mau-ereator. Can 
our very young, in sober truth now, be supposed to 
know what they are tidking about, when they rattle 
forth so glibly, with such an off-hand jauntiiiess of 
manner, such a pert volubility, about suns and solar 
systems—measuring yon off with a draper’s exacti¬ 
tude, to the fraction of an inch, the orbit of every 
planet in our system, and the distance of every fixed 
star '( Is there any real information, we ask, in all 
this ? Do the children indeed know what they arc 
pmting about? Can truths whose vastness startle 
and bewilder the comprehension of the maturest in¬ 
tellect, weighing if. down with a sense of its own in¬ 
significancy, opening to ns prospects far stretching on 
every side into an immensity, of which all wc can 
e^cr hope to explore is but a sjieck indeed—can 
truths such ns these be conned over in school exer¬ 
cises, or crammed into the brains of childhood by 
dint of rod and birch ? Does not the schoolmaster 
here overstep the bounds of j»edagogy ? Thinks he 
that he has given ideas to the children in his charge? 
Words! words I nothing more ! Tlie schoolroom too 
often is but a eageful of parrots—albeit of the genus 
homo —^pouring out a flood of learned lingo, to them 
a meaningless, idealess jargon. 

Education! what a word of import, when rightly 
understood! IIow deep its significance! How com- 

1 >rehen.sivc, yem all-embracing is its sphere! Yet 
low narrow is me meaning commonly annexed to the 
term. Many folk think that they have given their 
children a good education, or a good seliooling, ns the 
phrase is, when they have had them tanght writing 
and ciphering. The rich man, who looks down, 
po.ssibly with scorn, upon this pittance of school edu¬ 
cation, thinks full surely he has hit the mark : has he 
not given his son a college education? and has not 
the youth acquired a smattering of sundry languages, 
besides what he may or may not know of his verna¬ 
cular tongue ? Now, writing and ciphering arc doubt¬ 
less very well in their way, and much is the poor man 
to be respected who has stinted himself to give his 
children thus much ; but alackadny, this is not edu¬ 
cation. Nov is a knowledge of divers languages a 
whit nearer the mark, unless it be carried out to 
some practical purposes. W’hat boots it that I know 
the languages of Greece and Home, if I do not avail 


myself thereof by enriching my mind with the 
perusal of their poets, their philosophers, their 
orators ? Ami the better in that Demosthenes and 
Cicero spoke, and Homer and Virgil sang, if I make 
no use of my newly acquired powers 7 Tlic know¬ 
ledge of languages is indeed tlie master-key where¬ 
with wc may unlock and enter at will the storehouses 
in wliich genius and science, in past^ ages and in 
other countries, have laid up their rich hoards of 
thought: of invaluable worth if so employed; but, 
unused, of no conceivable use — dead toguages 
then, in very deed! The possessor of which may 
not be unaptly compared to a miser, having vast trea¬ 
sures in his possession, but valueless because unused. 
Nay, he is in a worse condition ; for when the iniser 
dies, his heir will probably scatter the hoard with a 
profuse hand, and so the community may bo bene¬ 
fited ; but the other’s treasure dies with him, useless 
to the owner, and therefore useless to mankind at 
large. 

Milton, in his “Tractate of Education, ” has some 
perlincnt remarks on Ibis head. Thus writes the 
poet-sage :—“Language is but the instrument convey¬ 
ing to us tilings useful to be known. And though a 
linguist should pride himself to hav# all the tongues 
that Ibibel cleft the world into, yet, if he had not 
studied the solid things in them, as w'ell ns the words 
and lexicons, he were nothing so much to be esteemed 
a learned man, as any yeoman or tradesman compe¬ 
tently wise in his mofher dialect only, ” And, again, 
treating of the injudicious system which then ob¬ 
tained, as it still obtains, at public schools and at the 
universities, and against which, in another form, w'e 
have been iirotesting:—“A preposterous exaction, 
forcing the empty wits of children to compose themes, 
verses, and orations, which ore the acts of ripest 
judgment, and the final work of a head filled, by 
long rending and observing, with elegant maxims and 
copious invention. These are not matters to be 
wrung from poor striplings, like blood out of the 
nose, or the plucking of untimely fruit.” 

School education, at the bek, is but a small part 
of our training. Every scholar must be to a ^eat 
extent his own teacher. Wc must educate ourselves 
into right-thinking, right-acting men. Nor are the 
means for this few: they lie scattered around ns in 
abundance. The world—life itself—is a great school, 
meant, as lias been quaintly observed, “to try 
what wc are fit for.” Books may do much ; but ob¬ 
servation and thought will do much more. It is deep 
thinking, and not deep reading, that makes the wise 
man. Kt'ading can only teach ns w'hat others know; 
thought may make us ministers of delight and in¬ 
struction unto others. 

Having entered more lengthily than we had in¬ 
tended into what we consider the fudge of education, 
we will close our remarks upon this branch of the 
subject with another ipiotation from Milton as to 
what education slioidd be. Listen to the master¬ 
mind :—“ I call, therefore, a complete and generous 
eilueatioii that which fits a man to perform justly, 
skilfully, and magnanimously, all the offices, both < 
private and public", of jicacc and war.” 

Some men liavc a singular knack of humbugging 
tliemselves as well as others. Thus in the Christian 
world, how often will you see a man wrap himself 
round and round in fonnalities, and fancy, good easy 
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man, his goodness is a-ripening fast for heaven, whilst 
enveloped—nay, incarcerated—^within this garment 
of external decencies, his soul, like a plant, shut up 
from light and nir, dies within him. He lifts up 
his hands and eyes with pious horror at the re¬ 
cital of crime from which his frigidity is his ody 
safeguard. Thus encased in soul-armour, he stalks 
about like a knight of old, imper\ious to the fiery 
darts of temptation, which so afflict veritable 
creatures of fiesh and blood—dying at last, the like¬ 
lihood is, of suffocation. He lives by rule; he eats, 
drinks, and sleeps—and prays, by rule. He thanks 
(Jod, with the Pharisee of old, of whom he is the 
precise counterpart, that he is not as other men. He 
was never known to commit a crime, not he. Has he 
ever done a virtuous action? Has he dothed the 
naked, fed the hungry, visited the sick? Has he 
mourned over penitent error ? Has be bfted his voice 
at any time against wrong and injustice—stood forth 
the champion of injured innocence—stoutly battling 
for “ God wd the right” ? Had he no talents com¬ 
mitted to his charge—^not one—or are they all hid¬ 
den ? All dead and buried: his own cold formal 
heart the grave of his virtues. What, then, is the 
broken reed on>which he leans ? What a question to 
put. Goes he not to church regularly on the sabbath 
day, joining audibly in the responses ? Is he not a 
stickler for “ Church and State as by law established;'* 
and, moreover, pays he not his way as every Christian 
should ? What though he omit “ the weightier mat¬ 
ters of the law—judgment, mercy, and faith”—gives 
he not “tithe of mint, and anise, and cummin”? 
Has he not filled the offices of overseer of the poor 
and ehurchwarden, with much honour, and no in¬ 
considerable profit ? And is he not looked upon by 
all parties as a pillar of the rhiux'h ? Ho not h» 
neighbours point to him as a pattern of a well-to-do, 
comfortable Christian, who goes to heaven his own 
way, and lets everybody else go theirs—there or else¬ 
where, as they think fit ? What would ye more ? 
Listen! Burchcll is at our elbow. “ Fudge /” 

Poor man ! he is indeed to be pitied—“ having a 
name to live, and yet being dead.” 

But what shall we say of those who tempt the 
thunder of the Most High, changing his temple into 
“ a den of thieves”—^buying and selling the cure of 
souls as you would a case of pickled herrings ? The 
avenues of the Church are thronged by a crowd of 
eager aspirants; it is a genteel profession; though, 
God help the joumeymen^arsons, for gentility is well 
nigh their only reward. T^e army or navy, the bar 
or the pulpit—^it is often a toss-up of a halfpenny 
which it shall be ; but the Church, being the easiest, 
generally wins; and so the lad, who is come of a 
troublesome age, is clerically disposed of. Perchance 
he has a patron to help him to some snug living, or 
there is one in the gift of his fiimily—else, woe be¬ 
tide him. 

Yes, humbug dares (what will it not dare 7 ) to scale 
even the pulpit. See yon pert popinjay of a stripling 
skip gaily into the pulpit, rattle over his sermon,' and 
then skip gaily down. Ijook again, behold that 
“ smooth, fat, oxly man of God”——But why particu¬ 
larize ? lias not Cowper described them all in his 
vigorous life-painting ? Burchell, here is roipiirement 
indeed to give thy lungs full play. 'Let us draw in a 
deep inspiration, and shout for thee— “Fudge /” 


Heaven be praised, all are not such. Not a few 
are to be found earnestly engaged ti their holy mis¬ 
sion, fulfilling its duties with sacrecyzcal; shepherds 
indeed, caring more for the fiock t^an for the fleece. 
Prose is insufficient; we would fain have recourse to 
verse to celebrate their praise :—^ 

1 . 

The Paiusii Fkiest ! O noble name I 
O sacred calling I dear to fame— 

Not the vile breath to heroes given, 

’Whiefi tyrants seek and villains claim— 

At once their glory and their shame; 

But that which forms the good man's aim— 

Th’ immortal heraldry of heaven I 

2 . 

All honour and all glory due 
Be paid to those the ri^teous few, 

That to their solemn office true. 

From pomp of worldly fame remote, 

Their lives to works of love devote; 

Who more than merely pray and i»each, 

Who act the gospel, and thereby 
In conduct practically teach 
XJs how to live and how to die I 

3. 

“ Salt of the earth! ” Illustrious hand 
Of bloodless heroes! Lo, they stand 
With sword and olive-branch in bund, 

Manhalled beneath their Lord's command : 

Like polished mirrors bright 
Reflecting hcax'cnly light 
O'er the dark corners of our land. 


Blessings and praise be ever theirs, 

And angels’ smiles, and good men’s prayers! 

The tears of penitence. 

Sighs hushed in poverty’s abode, 

And death-beds ligbtenod of their load, 

A moral fVankineenBe, 

From the heart’s altar shall arise, 

To heaven’s High Priest fit sacrifice j 
And call down blessings from the skies. 

Shade of Burchell, wbat sayest thou ? .. 

The Law. Here surely, if anywhere, shall xvc find , 
an exemption from fudge. Law—that mighty tri¬ 
bunal which secures to us ovr property and our lives! 
Law—the bulwark against oppression, the protector 
of the helpless, the terror to evil-doers, the rich 
man’s curb, the j)oor man’s strong arm of dcfinicc! 

“ Fudge ! ” Yes, even upon the bench, and into the 
jurj"-box, that palladium of English liberty, fudge has 
worked its way. Alas! for human.infirmity! what 
place shall we hope to find exempt therefroxn, when 
even in the pulpit its grimaces are to be seen! Wc 
are constrained to acknowledge—^painful as the ad¬ 
mission may be—that the law is not what it should 
he; in its administration wc do not always find 
that even-handed justice meted out to nch and 
poor wWch wc have a right to expect. Some noble- 
minded judges, however, even this generation can 
boast. Thank Heaven, wc have at least a Denman 1 
Not the least sagacious, certainly, among the 
wise men of old was he, who, in reply to the 
question as to which was the happiest state, answered, 

" That in which the law is supreme.” Bad laws are a 
fearful evil, hut a bad administration of the law is still 
worse. Rigorously severe or contemptibly stupid 
laws may be home, if they press equally on ul!; nut 
when justice is perverted, when that which is law^ to 
"the poor man is not so to Uie rich—when tliat which 
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is law to the Catholic is not so to the Protestant— 
when party-spirit pollutes the very justice-seat and 
jury-box—-then krewell to peace aud order; insubor¬ 
dination is surA to be rife, and men will take, 
as they have done in Ireland, the law into their own 
hands. A reverence for the law, and, above that, a 
deep tnist initsimj||irtial administration, are essential 
ingredients in the ^11 being of any people. The 
inequality of pnnislunent—so monstrously dispropor¬ 
tionate—often dealt out in our police-courts for the 
like oifencCj’to wealth and poverty, is a serious evil, 
demanding instant redress. Woe to that people 
among whom the cry is echoed and re-echoed tlirough 
tlie streets—“There is one law for the rich, and 
another for the poor I” That feeling, deeply seated 
and widely spread, is the most prolific ground of revo¬ 
lutionary outbreaks. 

Yet ever and anon does the English law redeem its 
character, and challenge the admiration of the world. 
Wealth and rank do not always shield the “great bad 
man soaring high in his “ pride of place,” the law 
pounces upon him, and offers him uj) a victim to its 
offended majesty. What juries have done to stay the 
strong arm of power, whenput forth to crush freedom 
of thoiiglit, of speech and pen, we all know—arc not 
their deeds recorded in the Chronicles of State Prose¬ 
cutions? O that juries were always awake to their 
djities—their high responsibilities—and capable of 
discharging them aright! O that every judge were a 
Denman 1 

Physic. This is indeed the stronghold of fudge. 
Ilcre is it ensconced in all the plenitude of plausibility. 
We speak not now of quack doctors ami (juack me¬ 
dicines ordinarily so yclepisl, but of the quackery which 
obtains throiighont the profession at large. It has 
been saiil that an honest lawyer couldn’t gc‘t his living: 
with how much truth may not this be said also of 
the doctor: for what is his whole trade well nigh but 
a thrUing upon our ignorance and folly ? Few indeed 
would be the requirements for medical aid, were we 
but commonly prudent or commonly attentive to the 
’ coinnionest dictates of common sense ; had we but a 
little more faith in nature's restorative powers, and a 
little less faith in doctors' -stuff. The plan generally 
in use of paying medical men for their services, through 
pills and boluses, is an inducement for them to quack. 
IIow ebe can they pay themselves ? They arc called 
in, to wit, for some trifling case, and troubled with a 
long list of ailmjnts, which often are nothing but the 
fidgets—the result of a do-nothing life of lazy luxury. 
What con the poor doctor do but put on a sympathising 
face, feci the pidse, and look at the tongue, shake his 
head very sagely, and mutter mysteriously about some¬ 
thing being wrong m the system ; and so, laughing 
in his sleeve, or lamenting over the folly of his jmtients 
and his own doubtful position (as the ««se may be), 
sends in a slightly aperient powder or two, with a 
phial of aqua pura doctored iiji just snilieiently to 
hide its true nature. And he must do this, -mark 
you, not only in order to pay liimsclf for his time, but 
also to save his reputation from ruin; for woe betide 
the doctor who cannot sympathise with the thousand 
and one nameless ailments of his patient, the result of 
sloth and fancy. He knows how trivial is the eom- 
pbint, what is its cause, and how easy is the remedy; 
but dare he name them ? He is at once the victim 
aud the victiniiscr. 


Need a word be said of the fudge of trade ? Is it 
not written in characters so glaringly conspicuous that 
all who run may read? And yet “ Iluinous Sa¬ 
crifices !” and “ Fifty per Cent, under Prime Cost!” 
have their victims even now. Alas for poor gullible 
human nature 1 

Doth not Ilumbug lord it with a high hand in the 
Senate ? aud chucklcth he not with exceeding glee 
at the polling-booth and on the hustings? There, 
with the mind’s eye may he be seen, squatted in 
one comer like an imp, taking sights, now at the 
several candidates, and anon at the “ free and inde¬ 
pendent electors,” who suffer themselves to be bought, 
and then wonder when they are sold. To a spectator 
who has never been behind the scenes, an election is 
a magnificent moral sjiectaclc. Notliing, to his view, 
can be freer or more miconstraiucd than the electoral 
body in the exercise of their right; tyramiy or com- 
})idsion of any sort would seem to be altogether out 
of the question; no lying to one’s conscience—no 
hypocrisy; im voting for one candidate, while the 
heart and understanding arc with another; each 
elector walks with the dignity of a free-born Briton to 
the polnng-booth, and there, nnawed, unchecked, 
nnbribed, breathing the atmosphere of truth and 
liberty, he gives his vote to the man whom his reason 
approves. “ Fwige ! ” 

Freedom of Election! Purity of Election! Free 
and Independent Electors! Sounds sweet to hear—how 
much sweeter to realize ! 

Candidates and voters bamboozle each other. 
“ Church and State” is the watchword of one party ; 
“ Reform” is the war-cry of the other; and at it the 
w'orthy electors go, tooth and nail; unsavoury 
missiles fly in all directions ; the (iueen’s peace and 
her subjects’ heads are broken apace ; rancorous en¬ 
mities spring up between neiglibours: and all Ibr 
what? "Fudge!" Tlu! Church and State man wins 
the day. Possibly he has bribed somewhat higher 
than his ojqinnent; or he maydiave had more scope 
for intimidation with the shopkeepers ; or the town, 
perchonce, is some snug poeket-lmrongh ; or mn* ha]>, 
the people have some good old-fashioned prejudices 
left, ami won’t be wheedled into change of any sort, 
content to let well alone. \Vhate\er the cause or 
enuses, there he is, M.P. He goes to Parliament 
loaded with pledges and ])romises, which ho soon 
fops, one or more at a time, as his convenience suits 
or circumstances require, for the old saying that 
likens promises to pie-crust sticks to his nicmorv. 
He is pledged—solemnly jtlodged—to vote jigaiiisf the 
New Poor-law: at the beck of Ministers he votes for 
it, or conveniently absetits himself from the division. 
He hasproniise<l to tqihold iheCInirch and UieCorn- 
laws in all theij; integrity ; and the “farmer s friend ’ 
is found voting for Sir Robert s slidiug scale, and 
would himself cut the tie thiit binds Clnirch tnid State 
together if the Premier hade him. The ten hours’ 
bill was his h(d)))y—the hardships of the jioor factory 
cliiblren was so liict' a theme to work upon the feelings 
(possibly tluit and his Anti-Poor-law cry, another 
humbug of Ins, won him the few votes that turned the 
scale in his favour) : hut Ministers require his vote 
against the ten hours’ bill, or they may be ousted, and 
lie is not the man to refuse them ; hisprivtege factory 
children may go to him whose dust* is made into 
* " lieritsdvst," Vide Perrand’s speeches. 
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‘’alicoes, “and shake tliomselvcs,” for what he caws. 
The one business of liis life—^liis sole end and aim, 
whieh stands him instead of honour, principle, 
rpj 5 pi.,;t—the “ be-all and end-all of his existence” 
is to care for himself. All else to him is— Fudge I 

Possibly none know better tlie use of humbug, or 
apply it to more pnrjjose, than Ministers of State. 
They even put it into the mouth of Royalty itself. We 
all know and feel that speeches from the throne are 
made np of a meaningless jargon—that they are, in 
short, “Fudge!" 

If, then, we find Humbug ensconced even on the 
throne and the altar, where may we not expect to find 
it? What of human can we hope to oe exempt 
therefrom ? 

Military glory. Is not tliat a fudge ? Is it not the 
veriest of all fudges ? Talk of glory to a soldier on 
teupeucc a day, who, if he dies, as likely enough he 
may, on the field or in an hospital, is stripped and 
shoved, with a heap of others who have met the 
same fate into one common pit. Bah! 

It cannot be gainsaid, however, that theroiis much 
attractive humbug about " the pride, pomfi, circum¬ 
stance of glorious war;” it is dazzling in the extreme 
to imaginative and ardent minds. AV^hat a magnifi¬ 
cent spectacle does a general review present! Troops, 
in regular succession, with their showy vestments, 
manoeuvring to the sound of spirit-stirring music; 
the rapid evolutions of the cavalry, one moment 
merged in apjiarently inextricable confusion, the next, 
disentangled with the precision of thought; dense 
masses of infantry filing steadily onward, or formed 
into squares, and presenting on ever}’ side an impene¬ 
trable rnlgc of bristling bayonets; aides-de-camp 
galloping in every direction; trumpets sounding, and 
banners waving; altogether present such a scene of 
animated bustle and deep excitement, as completely 
to enthrall the mind. So intense is the emotion pro¬ 
duced by this tremendous development of hiunan 
might, that all thought of consequences is lost in the 
excitation of the moment. The bright side only of 
the picture here appears ; this is the fudge 
portion. 

It is not borne in mind that those gallant troops may 
soon meet in some host ilc field with their fellow-men os 
foes, and, outraging the holy sympathies of our na¬ 
ture, deal mutual destniction. Glance at the hideous 
background of the picture. Look at the battle-field ; 
not when “thenote of preparation” swells on the 
gale, and either army brci^hes proud defiance; nor 
when the murderous conflict is at its height; but 
when the fight is over, and the feverish passions that 
urged on its victims tire sunk into sullen repose. The 
smoke of battle has cleared away, ,3'he roar of ar¬ 
tillery is no longer heard. Tens of thousands who 
a few hours since were full of lusty life, now strew 
the plains ; their mangled frames trampled on alike 
by friend and foe. The field of battle now wears its 
most hideous aspect. When the game of war was np 
reflection was stifled. 

“There is Rometbing of pride in that perilous hour, 
Whate'er he the shape iii which dealli may lower ; 
hoi Fame is iherc to say who bleeds, 

And Honour’s eye on daring deeds. 

but when nil is past it is humbling to tread 

O er the weltering field of the tonibless dead. 


And see worms of tlie earth and fowls of the air, 

Beasts of the forest, all gathering there; 

Ail regarding man as their prey, 

All rejoicing in his decay. ’’ 

Fit scene this for contemplation.*^ Let Glory gaze 
upon the spot, and turn away with disgust! Let mad 
Ambition meditate in the cnamrfJiousc of its crea¬ 
ting, and cease to be a seour|^ of the human race! 
Let the votary of fame, the hair-brained enthusiast, 
he who would seek “ the bubble reputation ” in the 
cannon’s mouth, learn from hence a lesson, and return 
to his domestic hearth, with renewed zest for its quiet 
]ilcnsures! Verily, there is no fudge here. 

Glory to the eommon soldier, we have scon, is an 
empty name. What is it in the most successful com¬ 
mander ? On what basis is it built ? Does reason 
approve it ? Does religion sanction it ? It is fudge! 
all fudge! 

History, too, has its fudge. In tracing the pro¬ 
gress of nations, that portion which is not devoted to 
the description of courtly pageants is mainly occupied 
v.idi aeeounts of battles, sieges, and massacres, ns 
though it were the chief business of men to fight. 
Ail that adorns the human cliaractiT, and exalts us in 
the scale of being, is Imt partially touched, or snflered 
to sink into oblivion. Inventions whieh enhance <thc 
happiness of mankind are left unrecorded. The arts 
and sciences flourish or decay witli scarcely a passing 
comment. Iiustitutions that have for their object tlic 
amelioration of the jihysical and moral maladies of 
our species dispense their bounties unnoted. Men 
may associate to further the interests of huinanily, 
to mculcato peace and. good-will among mankind, and 
their efforts shall scarcely obtain a record to per¬ 
petuate their W'orth. But when fellow-creatures, who 
should be linked in bonds of brotherhood, meet in 
deadly hate, the conflict is jiarticularized with ininntc- 
ness, and portrayed with nil the pomp of language. 
Tlie ]ihilanthropist goes on his errand of love un¬ 
heeded ; whilst he w'ho c.'irries fire and sword through 
the earth—the blood-thirsty conqueror, the iiinu-de- 
stroycT, the murderer of myri^s—is hailed with ' 
acclamation, and worshipped os a demigod. 

But tlie philosophy of history is beginning to be 
better understood. Besides the treaties and coufliets 
and relative changes of nations with each other, which 
ma^’ be termed their external histoiy, there is in each 
an insensible revolution, a retrogi ession or’progression, 
gradually carried on, which may be qtyled its interml 
history. As in all material bodies, superadded to 
their mechanical or aggregate motion—contemplated 
ns n whole—^thcrc is an atomic motion, a chemical pro¬ 
cess, going on in the objects themselves ; so in nations, 
is there an interior operation effecting the most 
radical changes ; insomuch that they differ not more 
from other nations than from themselves at different 
periods. To mark those intrinsic changes—to note 
the impulses tliat affect the social economy—to ex¬ 
hibit in strong relief how virtue matures nations, and 
vice precipitates their downfall—this is the peculiar 
province—this is the philosophy, as distinguished 
from the fudge, of history. 

Even Patriotism is not without its fu^. Nation¬ 
ality sadly hookwinks the reason, and lulls the con¬ 
science by holding up tlie Good of Country to our 
eyes. Thus armies arc sent forth, and distant tribes 
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attacked, and their lands taken from them. And 
this wholesale robbery and murder, for an extension 
of territory, is so Ipftciied down that a Christian 
nation, in the year olgrace 1844, shall not be shocked 
thereat; but shall si^er itself to bo deluded into the 
belief that all is as it should be ; that a nation is not 
to be judged by the same rule of right that is applied 
to the conduct of its indiridunl members. “Fudge!" 

All true science—all true morality—all true religion 
—are opposed to patriotism : they are essentially un¬ 
patriotic, they are anti-national, they are philanthropic 
in their character. Science, after ranging through 
the varied analogies of nature, and winging her flight 
among the stars, cannot stoop her eagle wing to the 
shackles of national prejudice. Morality, offspring 
of the afteetions and sympathies of our common na¬ 
ture, will not bow her neck to the yoke of patriot- 
partizanship : to her the white man and the black are 
alike: her country is the whole earth. Iteligion, 
twin-sister of*morality, daughter of the skies, aided 
by her handmaid Reason, breaks down with irrepres¬ 
sible power the jmrtition walls in which for ages fa¬ 
natic zeal had encased her, and walks forth in the 
light of her heaven-derived beauty, regenerating the 
moral world ; and, by infusing her expansive spirit of 
universal beuevolenec into xhc hearts and minds of 
men, would fain remove from nations the bonndaries 
which their evil passions and ignorance and folly 
have raised around them, and binding all in one bond 
of brotherhood, thus assimilate earth to heaven. 

Whigism (now transmogrified into Liberalism) and 
Toryism (coaxed into Conservatism), what are they 
but two huge humbugs, which have hing swallowed 
up the State between them—living on lies, battening 
on corruption ? Every person and thing is looked at 
•through the jaundieerl medium of jmrty, and judged 
of accordingly, Tory can see no manner of good 
in a Whig, nor a Whig in a Tory; the Radical 
loathes them both, and is hated by them as cordially 
in return. 

This slioidd not be. It is high time that the viru¬ 
lence of party sjiirit should give way to kindly feel¬ 
ings and neighbourly rcgaril. How many noble 
designs, both of a public and a private nature, have 
been frustrated by this accursed spirit of ])arty! 
AVhy will not jversons allow to others the same right 
of thinking which they claim for themselves ? And, 
acceding that right (which, by-the-by, all are ready 
enough to do in wflrds). what is there wonderful, 
that, with the divcrsiliRs .> taste and judgment every¬ 
where aboiindiig, (hfferent conclusions should be 
formed why cpiarrel with ]tersons for so doing ? 

There arc, however, signs of the times from which 
we augirr the breaking up in a great degree of this 
party spirit—to look lor its total extinction would be 
perhaps expecting too much from poor fallible human 
nature. In the mere change of names—in the sub¬ 
stitution, by common consent, of Conservative and 
Liberal for Tory and Whig, which has taken place of 
late years, more significant and respectful as the pre¬ 
sent cognomens undmdjtedly are—may be traced the 
dawning of a better spirit. Strong symptoms arc 
discernible in many events of modern polities, of the 
downfal of the two great party feuds. More free will 
and independent action is now shown than was shown 
heretofore. There is not so much moving ru masse 
in tl'c ])oliticHl arena. Party is made more and more 


to bcud to principle. Thus, on the subject of the 
New Poor-law a great change has taken place in the 
rclatii e position of parties, and a considerable inter¬ 
mingling of ranks has bc<ni the result. So, also, on 
the much-agitated,, much-involved question of the 
Corn-law's (though, on this, self-interest has pretty 
much to do on both sides)—here, again, is a re-mar¬ 
shalling of forces. Lastl}', not to multiply instances, 
there is the ten-hours’ limitation proposed by Lord 
Asldey in the last session: upon which, more than 
upon any otlicr question, was a disregard shown to 
mere party—a manifest determination on all sides to 
view the subject solely on its own merits, irrespectively 
of the ins or the outs. 

To us, who hold neutral ground, who have never 
censed to lament over, and strenuously to protest 
against, the fierce intolerauee of party-spirit, these 
arc gratifying symptoms. The wedge is now being 
inserted, and we trust will be ultimately driven home. 
Out of the scattered fragments may a great national 
]»arty be formed, with one will and one aim seeking 
the good of our common country! 

The Press! sad pen'crsion of its high and holy 
mission, caters it not also to the appetite for fudge, 
which increases with what it feeds on'? Ea<’h j)nr- 
ticular section of the political world has its own organ, 
which thrives by touting to its follies and ])rejudi(!es. 
It is in the advertising columns, however, that Hum¬ 
bug reigns paramount:— 

“ Roses for the cheek, 

And lilies for the brow of faded urc ; 

Teeth for the toothless, rliiRlets for llie hald ; 

Heaven, earth, and ocean plundered of their sweets, 
Nectareous essences, Olympian dews. 

Sermons, and city feasts, and favourite airs ; 

Ethcrinl journeys, submarine exploits; 

• And Katerfebo, with his hair on end 

At his own wonders, wondering for his bread.” 

So sung Cowper, and the times are not altered in tliis 
respect. 

Money: Mammon worship. Not to make mention 
of this, one of the most frequent and most fatal of 
the fudges of life, woultl he a sad omission. M'hat- 
ever may be said by romancing historians to the 
contrary, this certainly is the Age of Gold. The 
present is emphatically a money-getting, money¬ 
worshipping generation. Like the Israelite.s of old, 
we make to ourselves golden calves, ami then bow 
down to and worshij) them : blindly mistaking the 
means for the end. At such painstaking .are itian- 
kind to be self-fudged. One man, for iiislance, im¬ 
mures himself for life in the coimling-house, adding 
up column after column of figures, and stores of 
wealth, until bis very soul dies within him, and he 
becomes a mere money-making imiebitie—poor in the 
midst of his riches : quitting work, it may be, at 
last, only to feel how unfit he is for the rational en¬ 
joyment of life ; and so lingers along in fretful dis¬ 
quietude, sighing for the miserable spirit-boi)dage, 
which was become to him a second nature. Another, 
after having spent the prime of life in the same vain 
pursuit ill some unhealthy clime, returns, with diseased 
liver, and, worse still, a diseased mind, to his native 
laud, just in time to die, leaving bis hard-gotten 
wealth to some thankless stranger-relation. The 
mitiionnire —if he be a mere man of money—is as 
poor, ns much to be jiitied, as the merest beggar who 
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in onr crowded streets exists from day to day on the 
chance alms of ]>assers-by. • 

Money has a wondrous might of its own; its 
power is little less than miraculous; it is the open 
sesame to all hearts. Test it for yourself, when you 
next walk out, on the first person you meet. All! 
there seems a fitting object—that man yonder with 
the shabby dress—the xictim, seemingly, of his own 
imjmovident, dissipated habits. You ask a favour, 
and in all likelihood receive a saucy answer—perhafis 
a sullen denial. But only hold a joey betwixt your 
finger and thumb, and wliat a change comes over tlie 
man. Pertness a< once subsides into civility, and 
rudeness melts into an extraordinary desire to oblige. 
With money you are all but omnipotent. Like the 
centurion mentioned in Scripture, you say unto one 
man. Go—and he goeth ; to another, Come—and he 
cometh; and to a third. Do tliis—^and he doeth it. 

“ Money,” says the proverb, " is the root of all 
mil.” So in the earth dl weeds and noxious plants 
take root; but yields not the earth also its sweet- 
scented, roany-hued flowers; its herbs, good for man 
and beast; and its trees bearing fruit each after its 
kind ? In like manner, money is the root of good as 
well as of evil, and much more abundantly; for, after 
all, the use exceeds the abuse. The end is not 
always swallowed up in the means. 

In fine, there is no need of seeking the. four-leaved 
shamrock in fairy dells. It exists in this matter-of- 
fact world of ours in abundance. Money, rightly 
userl, is the veritable four-leaved shamrock. Ilere, 
in the world about us, may we “ play the. enchanter’s 
p.art ”—lach according to his means. There is 
ample room and verge enough for the richest to 
“weave his spells,” and opportunities for the ])Oorest 
—so that he be not juior in heart—of “ casting bliss 
around.” 

In some shape or other fudge rules every son and 
daughter of Adam. 

It nestles snugly in the judge’s wig. I war¬ 
rant ye, the ])utting on the black cap prerious 
to passing sentence, horriij^s the criminal almost 
as much as the judgment itself. Tlie surjilice and 
gown of the priest have their weight, depend upon 
it, with the strongest-minded among us. Would a 
sermon, think you, sound so well from a round jacket, 
or a swallow-tail coat, as it would from a priest in his 
full canonicals ? Not a bit of it. 

Fudge stands the recruiting sergeant in good stead: 
what would he do without it ? The ploughman is 
fudged into a soldier. ^lu like manner the civilian is 
fudged into submission, and often fudged out of his 
rights. 

Smacks not Charity’s dear self somewhat of fudge 
wlicn she puts her name in priut, heading subscription 
lists, garishly attracting the world’s attention ? 

A^at is there that hath no touch of fudge in it ? 
Even this article, some may think, is all fudge from 
beginning to end. 

Having thus with feeble hand cssftyed to sketch 
some of the more striking lineaments of Fudge (to 
portray it fully would rerpiire a world of experience, 
and would he the task of a long life); haring thus 
taken a swallow’s flight over the subject, merely 
skimming the surface, and occasionally mpping here 
and there a wing, leaving its profundity to be fa¬ 


thomed by others possessed of shrewder skill in 
men and manners ; it only renwins for us to assign, 
if pos.sible, some cause for tbc/ividcly-sprend power 
wliich Humbug exercises in this world of ours. A 
cause it surely must have: what is it? Is there 
anything inherent iu the luir^^ mind which renders 
it of necessity a prey to Fudge in some one or more 
of its Protean shapes? These are questions irre¬ 
sistibly forced upon us, and which we will strive ex¬ 
plicitly and briefly .to answer. One word, if we 
mistake not, will explain the whole matter—I iino- 
nANCEl Ay, this IS it. Tlus is the stronghold of 
Fudge; this is the soil in which it takes root; from 
which it draws nourishmeiil; iu which only it “ lives, 
moves, and has its being.” Test the solution here 
given by plain matters of fact—by common-sense 
rcjftonuig. Does not Fudge most abound in those 
things regarding whicli mankind arc generally most 
ignorant? Medieiue—the Law—Diijnity (not the 
divinity of the Gospel, but a j)riest-made divinity)— 
how does ignorance and its .cnucomitant fear operate 
tJiroiigh each of these upon the liiimnn mind, making 
us the ready dupes of Fudge ! Wc feel that we liave 
ijuitlcd the broad and beaten tnu-k of every-day life, 
and have entered unknown regions, into some niu* of 
whose many quagmires and gulfs one false spqi may 
plunge us: we grojic onr way blindly by the aid of 
guides, on whom we are forced wholly to rely : wlmt 
a scope for fudge is here ; and, sootli to .say, seldom 
is the opjwrtnnity missed. Free (he world of Igno¬ 
rance, and Fudge, its offspring, will di.sapj>ear along 
with it, as tlie shade follows the sub.stance ; tlie child 
cannot live for a moment apart from its j)iii’eid—wiio 
conjured the monster into being ouiv to feed on i(s 
own vitals. Those <laring ]>reteiiders who from time 
to time have arisen in the world's histoiy to lead 
mankind by tlie nose, whence had they their power 
but in the credulity am) fear of their followers ? and 
arc not these again clearly resolvable into ignoranei’ ? 

So that we return to the point from which we first 
set out—namely that Iguoranee and Fudge are linked 
together in the relation of tavuse and efl’eet. «!h', 
therefore, who expounds to niankiiid o!ie new truth, 
or renders clearer an old one—who in the least uii- 
shronds ambiguity—^who lets iu one added ray of 
light upon ns—who clears our menial vision of the 
slightest speck or film—that man, be he who or 
what he may, is a sworn foe to hmnbng of every 
kind. Fudge cannot flourish co-cxisteiitly with 
knowledge; but will as nssurfdly flee before it as 
ghosts vanish at break of day. 

There arc, however, even in this fudgc-nhoundiiig 
world of ours, tilings in which humbug has no share. 
Honest Toil working for its daily bread, gathering of 
the earth’s bounty, or traversing ocean to bring to 
ns the products of other climes, or in crowiled cities 
engaged in some useful craft: Science, smoothing the 
path of labour, annihilating space, conquering the 
very elements, and uiaki^ all things subserve the 
profit and use of man : Genins, scattering with jiro- 
fusc hand its godlike gifts, awaking the soul to a 
sense of beauty, stirring up and fanning into a flame 
the embers of virtue which lie dormant in every 
breast. What has Fudge to do with the.se ? Friend¬ 
ship, too, with its self-sacrificing heroism; and Love, 
so pure, so heavcii-cxaltiug (even these have their 
counterfeits, as all things good arc snrci to have) ; 
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though by the groTclHng, low-minded worldling they 
may be considered humbugs—^liimself the while, with 
his w’nnt of faith in Iniigs jmre and true, the veriest 
of all humbugs—^yet wre they not the less verities ; 
soul-elevating, heart-kindling verities; prompting to 
heroic action, to generous self-abnegation ; whose 
universality would male of earth a " little ,hca- 
|Ven below,” and, lackii% wluch, earth would bo 
indeed a hell. Fudge, thou art powerless here also. 
Nor hast thou wherewithal to boast over him who 
fulfils his God-appointed mission, working with head 
and baud; who by the sweat of his brow obtains a 


virtuous independenee; whose soul strives strenu¬ 
ously after knowledge and truth ; whose heart, stored 
with Nature’s holiest instincts, glows with compas¬ 
sion, or kindles into righteous rage at the injustice 
done under the sun ; whose hand is ever stretched 
out to succour and save. Mliat has Humbug to do 
with such a man? He, in short,—^whatever or 
wherever he may be—^who does “ his duty in that state 
of life to which it has pleased God to call him,” can 
have uo part nor lot in 

The PuiLusoPTfY or Fvook. 


THE PAST, THE PRESENT, AND THE POSSIBLE; 
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inthoduction. 

“Shame on you!” said a friend holding an im- 
]iortaut official situation— “ Shame on you, to be 
thus giving up your whole mind to the mechauieal 
p«)gress of your country, while the fate, the very ex¬ 
istence ■ of that country hangs trembling in the 
balaiiee, and in a short time you may have no 
country.” 

The adjuration was startling. My friend was no 
b(»y, full of enthusiasm, no party jiolitician anxious 
to vi(upertrte his upjxments, but a grave man of 
statistics, whom not even Maccuiloch could controvert 
—one who j)roved to demonstration, that perseve¬ 
rance in the existing system woidd leave England 
shorn of her power—^would convert into a mere 
saUdlitt' of some rising nation, the fixed star which 
had^through so many centuries served as a beacon 
light to the world. 

My friend was excited by •disappointment at the 
small measure of freedom eoueeded to trade by the 
Legislature, and, above all, by the obstinate determi¬ 
nation to keep up the artificial monopoly price of 
food. 1 was much struck with his earnest passion, 
free from all persoual^admixtnre, in behalf of human 
progress, and as earnestly 1 promised him to thiuk 
seriously upon the “ English Future.” 

To do this, it was requisite fijr the mind to travej 
back into the past; to trace the steps by which tins 
land, this centre of earth’s civilisation—at the outset 
only the haunt of skin-clad savage Imnters—came to 
be a laud overspreading other lands with its i)owcr, 
and grew to be a world’s wonder, bearing the aristo¬ 
cracy of the human race, the elements of 

“The Parliament of Man, the Federation of the World.” 

The whole system of the world appears to be based 
on the ju'iueiple of continual progress from inferiority 
to superiority. Everything seems cajiablc of im- 

t trovemenl to an indefinite aniuunt, or to mi amount 
leyoud our limited vision, whether in tlie animal. 


vegetable, or mineral kingdom. And this improve¬ 
ment seems co-existent with man’s will. If he wills 
for awliilc that progress shall be arrested, it stojis; 
even a retrograde movement partially exists. Rut 
there seems to be a' power within him, ruling his 
will and, iinpclliug him, in spite of himself, to go on¬ 
wards with fresh energy after every reUirdatioii, imd 
wherever progress comes to an entire stop in any 
given direction, U seems to be only for the jmrpose 
of intonscr concentration for some more imjiortaiit 
pnr]M)se. • 

The quality in man which induces this jivogress, 
is the highest of all (pialities— Wishom, i. e., tU: 
dominion, lordship, or domination over knowledge. 
There seems to have been a time in the history of 
oil nations, when knowledge was of the lowest jiossi- 
blc amount, while the mass of knowledge aceuinnlated 
by some modern nations appears gigantic. Yet 
there is no evidence that the quality of wisdom difi'ers 
from, or excels in, the present day, the wisdom of 
individiiuls of the earliest ages; for wisdom is a 
quality of individuals, and not of nations, or of races. 
Habits and customs belong to various nations, but 
the wise ones of the earth, are they wlio give birili 
to the rules which produce habits and eusloins. 
From the workings of t heir ovvniuiuds they geiiernie 
the rules, and fit them to the eireunistiniees of tlie 
human beings they guide. Wise men existed in 
Ancient Greece ; amongst the i-ed men of Americii; 
and they exist amongst the men of modern Eiirojie; 
and, perehance, amongst the black men of Africa, 
and their oftshoots. 

The quality, i. c., the power of turning know¬ 
ledge to imeount, is tlie .same iu all; but it difti'i's 
widely in amount. The greater wisdom may be 
designated as bencscieiiee, or well-knowing, proilue- 
ing benevolence, or well-willing, and resulting in 
beneficence, or well-doing. The lesser wisdom may 
be designated ns inlelleet, which tunis kuowh'dgo to 
account ns an inqilement of jiovver—not for the benefit 
of the liimmii race, lint for a low, selfish advantage, 
gained over tin' eonipnrntive ignorance of fellow-men, 
who are jiroiic to bend before the shrine of power, 
the olfspriiig of intellect, producing mnlcvolcnee, or 
ill-vvilling, luid resulting in maleficeuce, ^r ill-doing. 
Christ aud Plato are amongst the few examples of 
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tlir prcfttor wisdom. Heroes and conquerors innu- 
mera.i)lc, of all times and nations—^Alexanders, 
I'iinoiirs, Cromwells, and Napoleons ; kings, queens, 
and ministers of state, without number ; royalists 
and republieans, aristocrats and democrats—all fur¬ 
nish their quota to swell the ranks, a>id range under 
the banners of the lesser wisdom. By the power of 
sitting in judgment upon their acquired knowledge, 
they have triiimphed over the resistance of opponents, 
of judgment inferior to their own, even though, in 
mmiy cases, the amount of knowledge possessed 
by the opponents may have been for greater than 
their own. 

If we define wisdom to be, the power of exercising 
judgment, the greater wisdom will be that which ex¬ 
ercises dominion over intellect, or the qualities of the 
mind; the lesser wisdom, that which sits in judg¬ 
ment over all the lower range of human emotions. 

Christ is tlie most jierfect type of the greater wis¬ 
dom, sacrificing self for human advancement. 
Napoleon is the personification of the lesser wisdom, 
sacrificing all the world to sidf. Cold and passion- 
les.s, plaj'ing with mankind as puppets—a cliarl.itan 
on the great scale—he became tlie nder of a large 
portion of the earth’s surface, by blmding mankind 
to his motives, and dazzling them with the changes 
lie wrought. Jake the cheating alchemists of old, 
who made the baser metals look like the most pre¬ 
cious, the crowd gazed on him in wonder; but ns 
knowlet^ grew, the client was exposed ; the con¬ 
queror of Europe was stripped of hip artificial plumes, 
and caged up, for the safety of others, with as little 
remorse and as little sympathy, as tlwiugh he hail 
been a four-footed beast of carnage. He had been 
siseful to the world, but much in the same fashion ns 
a hurricane, which dispels a pestilence caused by 
stagnation. He earned no reverence ; and his name, 
even at this short lapse of time, is dwindling down to 
the mere mark of an epoch in European history, ex¬ 
orcising as little influence on human actions as 
Bajazet or Barbarossa. 

Meanwhile, from year to year, wider spreads the 
influence of the founder of Christianity. That high 
spirit no changes could overthrow, for it is the spirit 
of human progress. Not even the atrocities com¬ 
mitted by those who have taken its name in vain, 
could overlay it, and the most convincing testimony 
of its etenial truth is furnished by daily evidence, 
that vicious men of all classes find their greatest im¬ 
punity in hypocritically .shrouding themselves in the 
rolie of Christianity. The wolf, taking the clothing 
of the sheep as his beet protection against the hunter, 
gives tacit testimony to qualities which the whole 
world have agreed to respect. 

Not in Christianity only, but in all other systems, 
the founders of religions have established the most 
icrmanent results. Conquerors and their dynasties 
lave passed away, but nations retain the impress 
of their spiritual guides amidst oil other changes. 
It is evidence of the silent domination of the higher 
mind over the lower—^thc greater wisdom over the 
lesser. 

But the highest human wisdom can only produce 
cflects proportioned to the materials it has to work 
upon, and the circumstances in which it is placed. 
It is quite evident that certain portions of the earth’s 
surface are adapted to ilevelop certain qualities in 
animals and in jdants, the opposite of other portions. 


The sheep, which is covered with fine wool in the 
temperate climates, becomes hairy in the tropics. 
The furiy animals inhabit th® snowy regions—the 
hairy animals generally arc ifund amidst warmth. 
The juiciest fruit, the pulpiest vegetation, is found 
beneath thc*warmest suns; while the resinous juice, 
andJiord, shelly fibres of tl/j pine-tree are the type 
of the wintry clime. •> 

It is quite true that man, by his art and skill, can' 
modify these circumstances, and transplant the jiro- 
duetion of one climate into another, and propagate it 
therein. He can change the. development, but he 
cannot change the nature. He can change the 
thistle into an artichoke, but he cannot make it jiro- 
duce figs. He can change the crab into an np[ile, 
but not into an orange. He may even produce an 
edible fruit from the pine, but he cannot make it 
grow cocoa-nuts. lie can get .hair from the shawl- 
goat as delicate as silk, but he cannot pfuduCc silk 
from the worm as jierfect ns cashmere ; nor can he 
make the cotton-lrce produce silk, though he can 
improve its quality manifold by culture. There 
seems to be one qualit}'pervading nature throughout, 
which sets a limit to man's endeavours, and which 
has been designated race, or root. 

Wc can trace the links of creation throndi nume¬ 
rous gradations; scarcely able to iirononnre where 
the stone ends and the vegetable begins, or where 
the vegetable ends and the animal begins. Wc run 
through the tribes of worms and snakes, to which 
feet are denied as well as limbs, till another step is 
gained in the lizard, and onwards through the four- 
footed tribes, displ.aying various grades of intellect; 
all eclipsed by that of the four-handed race—the; 
monkeys. In the birds of the air, and in the fishes 
of the waters the same gradations may be observed. 
Last comes man, the ruler of all the rest by his fa¬ 
culties of reason and speech, an<l tlic concomitant 
processes whereby he is enabled to hoard up know¬ 
ledge from time to time, aiul accumulate it intf) a ca¬ 
pital, the true uses of which it is the province of 
Wisdom to jmint out. , 

Minute as are the gradations through this varied 
range, there seems totbe no change in race. In the 
horse tribe, the Shetland or Java i»ony and the Flan¬ 
ders horse, samples of the dwarfs and giants of their 
race, are still horses; and no coiitrivaiM'c of man can 
change them into zebras or asses, though probably 
his art, continued through long periods of rime, 
could breed down the Flandcra horse to a pony, or 
breed up the pony to become in its posterity a Flan¬ 
ders horse. Innumeriible arc the varieties of the 
dog tribe, from the smnllcsl lapdog up to the mastiif 
•or deer-hound, possibly to the fox and wolf; but no 
art of man could convert the woolly poodle into a 
sheep. 

And thu.s with man himself. No art can make 
him other than man, tliongh artificial cultivation of his 
lower ajipetites and pas.sions can degrade him to the 
likeness of a beast. And thus cirltivation of his 
higher faculties can dcvejop qualities which liken him 
to a divinity. Either species of cnltivation, conti¬ 
nued through a long course of centuries, would ge¬ 
nerate a corresponding aptitude of the ])hysical 
frame. Climate and other circumstances wouhl ma¬ 
terially assist this ; and the varicries thus produced 
are by some naturalists divided into the three great 
races, or roots, which they have mostly agreed to call 
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the Caucasian, the Mongolian, and the Ethiopian— 
*. e., the white-skinned, yellow-skinned, end black¬ 
skinned. Hut therciis no evidence to prove that 
they arc not all- fre^n one original stock. On the 
contrary, there is strong natural cvideiicc in favour of 
the latter presumption. Throughout the animal 
tribes, the olTspriug ofteuimals of distmet races— 
where offspring exists—T^hybrid. On the contrary, 

* the offspring of every variety of man’s race, however 
intermingled, is endowed with tlie power of propaga¬ 
tion ; and thus the whole race—^whitc, red, and black— 
is capable of an amalgamation as perfect, as though 
no distinction had ever existed. The distinction, 
however, is more than skin deeji. 

The Caucasian variety, from whatever cause it has 
arisen, is unquestionably the noblest in all attributes, 
moral, intellectual, or physical. This is, regarding 
it in the general mass. The Mongolian follows next 
in succession, and the Ethiopian comes last. 

The colour is a gciicral distinction of the varieties, 
but not always an individual distinction ; and it may 
happen that individuals of the Mongolian variety may 
be whiter than some of the Caucasian varieties. The 
most important distiuetiou lies in the formation. In 
tin- C-aiicasian variety the intellectual faculties of the 
highest kind are fomid, as 'veil as the attribute of 
wisdonf; and iu that variety also is found the highest 
beauty. F')!’ beauty is not a mere question of fancy, 
ns has been sometimes asserted. Its true designa¬ 
tion is harmony of external form, indicating harmony 
of the intellect ual powers, as well as perfection of the 
jihysieal attributes. 

In the Mongolian variety the int<‘llectual powers 
are h'ss strongly ile\eloped, and ehielly under tlu' in- 
flneiiee of the more savage passions, re\enge and 
sensuality. And even under such stimulus the Mon- 
•golinn fails to achieve his ends as perfectly as the 
Cauciisimi, who brings cool reason to his aid. 

In the Ethiopian variety, mere animal enjoyment 
is the most prominent characteristic. A temj)era- 
ment very hilarious, constant animal spirits, with 
in(ys])usition to industry, oceasioual fenwity, and ge¬ 
neral torpidity, are the qualities chiefly displayed, 
whether in the state of barbaj'ism or of slavery—the 
two conditions under which the black variety is chiefly 
found. 

The Caucasian variety is remarkable for a love of 
justice, and siibmission to fi.ved rules. The Mongo¬ 
lian variety .shows chiefly an impulsive temi)ernmeut, 
ns ui]cert.nin as thabof the tiger, tyrannous even in 
kindness. The Ethiopian variety is essentially dc- 
]iend<‘nt, and grateful and submissive for protection. 

The Caucasian is the originator of jwogress. The 
Mongolian is the disturber of prr>gress. The Etlii^- 
]iinu is the servant of either, whether for good or 
for evil. The ciicrgj' of the Caucasian never flags, 
never ceases from its oinvard march ; it is 

On on for ever 

The energy of the Mongolian is fast anti furious, and 
rapidly dies out. 

Like light straw on flame— 

A fierce, but fading fire! 

To the Ethiopian, consecutive cifergj' is a quality 
unknown. 

Hut though such are the characteristic (1istino|;ious 
of the three varieties, it must not be forgotten that 


circumstances may tend to degrade the variety fa¬ 
voured by nature, and to uplift the less intelligent. 
The j)riests who ruled over ancient Egypt were men 
of high powers, and they made willuig servants do 
their Indding, and wear the external characteristics of 
civilisiition. A dark-skinned varie^, or a branch of 
the dark variety, built up a powerml nation, ruling 
over the then civilised world. And the converse 
of the process which lifted up a dark branch, would 
abase a white branch; circumstances aiding a barba¬ 
rian ruler to overthrow knowledge. 

But, apart from the consideration of the influence 
of rulers and teachers, the three great varieties of the 
human race arc subdivisible into many branches, 
varying in their qualities, .\mongst tlic African 
tribes some arc funous as Mougolinns, and some are 
more hitelligenl tliaii soim; Caiicasiaus, snch ns the 
Egyptians compared with the Esquimaux. Amongst 
the yellow' ra«’es also there are some hranelu's desti¬ 
tute of ferocity, ns the Indians of Peru, while others 
are possessed of considerable intellect, as the subtle 
speeches ()f many of the North Anierienn Indian 
orators give jiroof. Again, great ferocity is displayed 
by brnnebes of the Caucasian variety, as flic Moors 
and Arabs. 

The two great branches into v^hich the Caiiensiaii 
varietj' is divided in Europe, are the Celtic and Teu¬ 
tonic. The Celtic braneli appears to assimilate 
more to the Mongolian ; the Teutonic branch is the 
opposite ot the Mongolian. The Celtic tcmperanu'iit 
is cliob'rie, the Teutonic is )»hlegmntic. The exter¬ 
nal [diysical appearance is at once indicative of the 
diflerence between tlu'm. The Celt, in his purest 
state, is known by the elongated dark eye, high cheek 
bones, black straight hair, wide mouth, spare flesli, 
nnrrow forehead, ex-sanguine eompluxion, and slight 
plnsieal strength. The Teuton, on the contrary, 
111 his purest state, has brown hair, approaching to 
the red, large blue eyes, rounded face, well formed 
moutli, muscular person, ruddy complexion, and great 
physical strength. 

'J’lie t'elt possesses an irritable temperament and 
wild imagination without judgment. The tempeva- 
meiit of the Teuton is torjiid, and he has little imagi¬ 
nation, but his judgment is sound. The Celt, ahvays 
active, gathers facts innumerable, which, if aermnn- 
lated, would form a knowledge capital; hut, destitute 
of judgment to understaud the uses of knowledge, 
he throws away his treasures as fast as he gathers 
them. lie perceives, but does not know. The 
Teuton, on the contrarv', is slow to perceive, hut 
what he does once perceive, he knows, he makes his 
own, heeause his judgment enables him to miderslniid 
tlie uses it may he iqiplied to. Therefore, good gui¬ 
dance on the part of teachers and rulers may eiiahle 
a Celtic nation to make rapid progress, but it w'ill as 
ra 2 )idly retrograde when left to itself. But t he pro¬ 
gress of n Teuton nation, though slow, is sure; what 
it lias once acquired it kcejis firm hold of; good 
teachers may cause it to progress faster, but the depri¬ 
vation of good teachers will not cause it to rctro- 
grade. 

The true distinction between the civilised man and 
the savage, ns regards social progress, is, that the 
•savage is ever ready to sacrifice, for the sake of iirc- 
seiit temjiorary animal excitement or enjoyment, a 
future permanent good. The civilised man, on the 
contrary, is ever ready to sacrifice the temporary to 
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tho pprmnnpnf, (ho prospnt to <hp future. In this 
M'li.sp flip t'l.'lt is pomnioiily a savage, while the Teu¬ 
ton is civilised. Witli tlic Olt, labour is a pressing 
npppssifv, enilureii, but not pursued. With the 
Teuton laliour is a ]uirsuil “ never ending, still bc- 
giiuiing.” The Celt has no plan ; the urgent want 
of the moment alone induces him to work. Tlic 
Teuton lias a plan in all he does, more or less per¬ 
fect. Fur this reason, wherever the Teuton plants 
his foot, the Celt slowly recedes before him. As po- 
pulntion thickens, the competition becomes stronger, 
and when rations become scarce the Teuton provides 
iirst for his own wants, and leaves the chance crumbs 
to the Celt. The Celt may rage and outrage, may 
even shed the blood of his stronger brother, Wt it 
will be all in vain. It is a law of nature, that might 
is right in the large sense, whether in plants, in ani¬ 
mals, or in man. And in direct proportion as might 
increases, i. e. as intelligence spreads, so will increase 
the protective inftuence of the strong over the weak. 
The negro would wither before the red man in Ame¬ 
rica, were it not for the protection of the white, just 
as the red races have themselves become powerless to 
withstand the whites. 

The question that here arises is—^Are then the 
Celts doomed to perish from the face of the earth, 
leaving the Teutons alone to possess it ? 

This would be no desirable result. The most use¬ 
ful arts are not always the most pleasing; and there 
ore higher wants of our nature than those which 
concern the nutriment of our bodies. For these 
purposes, the Celts possess qualities which are 
denied to the Teutons. Valuable as he is for pro¬ 
gress, the jiure Teuton is a most unplcasing,'gruif 
kind of companion. He partakes of the qualities of 
the hedge-hog, he is rough to the touch. Not so 
the Celt. His mercurial temperament renders him 
socially pleasing. The Teuton will tame the forest, 
build the house, till the held, blase the hearth, and 
spread the board; but the Celt will furnish the song, 
tbe dance, and the ornament both of house and 
person. He lias the quality of refined taste, which 
the Teuton lacks. He will furnish new ideas for the 
Teuton to sit in judgment upon, and compound pro¬ 
gress will be the result. 

It would seem that the cause of the distinction 
must lie in the nervous temperament. Like the 
iEolinn harp, the nerves of the Celt are susceptible 
to tbe gentle impressions, while the nerves of the 
Teuton arc like a drum, requiring beating to induce 
a response. Susceptibility to impressions resides in 
the nerves ,* and wlmtevcr be th^ auantity of brain, 
indicated by the external form of the head, it is 
clear that its quality must depend upon nervous sus¬ 
ceptibility', as well as nervous energy. Good quality 
is even of more importance than Imgc quantity. 

It follows, therefore, that the close union of the 
Celtic and Teuton branches, by intermarriage, will 
produce a better general result than the mere dwell¬ 
ing of the separate branches in the same land. To 
this intermarriage there is a constant tendency: the 
refinement of the Celt is attractive to the rougher 
Teuton. The women, especially, of Celtic race, nave 
gentler manners, softer voices, more of the qualities 
understood by the tenn endearing, than those of the 
Teutonic race. An Andalusian peasant girl is more 
graceful, and more attractive in her manners, than 
the Teutonic peasant ^ris found in Britdn; though 


in the qualities constituting “good housekeeping” she 
is very deficient. Neither must it be forgotten that 
tbe silky gentle nature of the Andalusian, like other 
Celts, is capable of being ron|^ into ajipalling fe¬ 
rocity ; yet cncr^tic passion is in itself a good thing; * 
it is only an evil when misguided. Tlie Maid of 
SamgoBsa, when shedding tjjpe foeman’s blood in the 
defence of her native lan^ against oppression, com¬ 
manded the admiration of the world : the same* 
cnerOT displayed in shedding the blood of her own 

S le in pnvate quarrel, would luve been greeted 
universal execration. 

Some one has described the French people as a 
“ nation of tigers and monkeys.” This was after the 
outbreak of tbe revolution, in the saturnalia of 
sudden freedom. It is but saying in other words, 
that the Celtic branch, which comprises the gnutcr 
portion of the population of Paris, is capricious in 
its nature. Of this there can be no doubt. In 
Paris will be found the most exaggerated Celtic 
nature, showing at times almost like the arlifioial 
imitations of a theatre. I chanced to be in Paris at 
the time when the news arrived from Africa of the 
energetic defence of the Fort of Maragran, by a few 
scores of French soldiers, against an army composed 
of many thousand Arabs, during a protracted ])eriod. 

A reinforcement of troops had been sent to fheir as¬ 
sistance, little expecting to find any alive. Uu their 
arrival, they found that the defenders had suffered 
but little; and the greeting they met with was, “ Go 
back again; wc want nothing but bread and car¬ 
tridges.” Their only thought was— 

The fewer men, the greater shore of honour. 

All the print-shops in Paris were filled with picture's 
of this scene of carnage. 

A square walled fort was surmounted by Freneli, 
soldiers shooting downwards on the hosts, ol' Arab 
assailants, represented in all forms of absurd rage; 
some [spurring their horses to the foot of the walls, 
others shooting from horseback, others planting 
sldjiing poles against the walls and trying to climb 
up riiem, others flinging their pistols and sabres \ip- 
wards at their foes, but all apparently as imjioteut as 
the rage of a tiger encfiised with strong bars. Some 
were biting their own weapons, like wild beasts, ns if 
to revenge themselves on them for not killing French¬ 
men; their long block hair, bronzed visages, and 
flashin g eyes, strongly resembling the demons of 
table. But the remarkable thiqg was that the artist 
had given nearly the same physiognomy to the 
French “ heroes; ” and but for the military nuiform 
on the one hand, contrasting with the varied pictu¬ 
resque costumes on the other, the innocent by- 
s'tandcr might have been induced to ask, “ Which 
are the civilised people, and wliich the savage ? ” 

One could not avoid the reflection—“ What useful 
purpose is achieved for the human race, by people 
working hard in France to pay taxes, and maintain 
Aftican slaughtermen to provide feasts for the vul¬ 
tures.” ♦ 

We fall back upon the reflection that all things 
have their uses; and the conquering propensity so 
remarkable in the French, is valuable to the world. 
They perform the ueedftd work of destruction, in 

* It hat been since stated that the episode of “ Maragran " 
waa a mare Cable, a pare invwitlon,-to pleM ^ Parisian^ and 
aratifv their apprate for la glafre. But the illiutimtion is not 
thererore the less forcible, as a sample of national character. 
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breaking down the stagnant despotism of vicious 
systems of govenmienl; they are the pioneers of 
civilisatiuif; they perform the same work in removing 
the obstacles to uat,Jonai progress, that our Irish 
• labourers do in removing the obstacles to building 
progress, who pull down the unsightly encumbrances • 
and clear the ground for^hc erection or better edifices. 
The ancient Gauls were j^erful agents in dismem¬ 
bering the tur])id mass of the overgrown Homan 
emj)ire, and the modem Gauls will be equally efli- 
eient in breaking up the petty despotisms of Afriea. 

Throughout Euroj)c, there arc certain districts 
where the Teuton branch appnjaclies the nearest to 
purity, and ui which its defects are the most exag- 
g<‘rated. Aud there arc other ilistricts in which the 
Celtic branch exhibits its exaggerated defects. In 
many other districts, amalgamation has taken place, 
sonii* in ecpial and some in unequal divisions. And 
it would seem to be a ride that, vfHeris parihim, the 
greatest human jirogrcss has been made in tliosc 
districts, where the most equal and complete 
amalgamation has taken jdace between the two 
hrauehes. 

Ill the cultivation of the animal tribes aud the 
vegi tabie also, man jirocceds liy the progress of what 
is teilinicidly cidJed “crossing the bjced.” He 
arrii es at the results he wishes, but there is no doiiht 
tliiit in many eases he errs widely in his philosopliy, 
as to tile .'ealiv desirable results. In many eases he 
pi'odiiees moiislers and deems them [lerfectioii. There 
••no III’ little doubt tlicre exists in every species a 
iiaturul standard of iierfection, when circumstance} 


permit the true development. Of this nature is what 
is called “pure blood ” in the horse, and we may as¬ 
sume the finest speeimens of the Oaucasian variety in 
man, to be the pure-blooded hiiinaii being. In mmiy 
cases the horse has been deteriorated, aud ill many 
cases also, man has been deteriorated, i. e. his body 
has been so altered by tircumstances, tliat the de¬ 
velopment of his mental faculties has been impeded. 
It is probable that as the true uses of animals and 
vegetables become better understood, the art of man 
will, by crossing, cause tlicm more and more to ap- 
proiieli to their natural perfect standard, whether that 
be a sliuidord originally existing, and from which they 
have been degraded, or a standard, the germ of 
which lias been planted in them for man to develop 
by his reasou. Tradition and facts seem alike iii 
favour of the least jiorfect plants and animals having 
existed on the earth at the remotest periods, but there 
is nothing to show that each was not at the outset 
jicrfeet iii its kind. Of man himself, the records of 
elder Greece give glorious testimony. It may he that 
the perfect union of the Celt and Teuton, with all fa¬ 
vouring eircumstaiiees, through a jieriod of years, is 
all that is lua-ded, to restore the perfect Caucasian 
type—tlie pure blood of man. It may he, that ns 
liumaii iinprovcrneut advances, and human drudgery 
lessens, the whole human race may blend into this 
type; the knowledge peculiar to the highesl jihiloso- 
pliers of the jiresent day, Imving lieeomc the common 
stapb- of mankind, while (he jihilosojihers of tliat 
future time, may have acquired a jiroportionntc in¬ 
crease, beyond our present imagination. 


(To be eontinuiilJ 
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Throw not aside tlie Lyre, 

If unto thee he given * 

The ]ioe(’s word of lire. 

That blessed gift of heaven! 

()h, (brow it not aside, 

When grief hath o’er thee power. 
Nor in the time of pride. 

Nor in joy’s triiinijihnut hour. 

And let not friemlsliip's smile. 

Nor even lores eommniid, 

Witli sweet seduet^^e wile. 

Beguile it from thine hand. 

It may bring nor fame nor thrift, 

But heed not thou the wrong. 

Is the race unto the swift ? 

Or the battle to the strong ? 

Thou hast seen the streamlet rushing 
From its liirth-]>lace on the hill. 


In its narrow channel gu.slnng 
A meagre streamlet still. 

It may never pass in glory, 

'riie gorgeous city's side ; 

It may be mikiiowai in story. 

And all unheard may glide. 

Blit the spot wherein if sjirint/etli 
Is as fresli, as green, aud liriglK, 

As where tlie proud stream bringetli 
I(s waters to the light! 

And like that fni on red spot, 

Fresh, green, tliine heart shall he, 

For worldliiiess dwells not 
With lieartfelt poesy. 

'nieii throw not by the Lyre, 

If unto thee he given 
'file piH't’s word of fire. 

For, ’tis the gift of heaven! 

Cathkrink Park. 



THE SONG OF THE IMPRISONED COTJNT; 
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OR, THE KNIGHT AND THE FLOWERS. ^ 

, T 

{.Vromthe German^ 

BY LISWIS FILMORE. 


I KNOW a flower, of flowers most fair. 
For wliicli my heart in sailness pines ; 
Fain would 1 seek that flowret rare. 

But, ah! my step this chain confines. 
Tlic sorrows of my captive state 
Press on me with more grievous weight. 
When thinking how, with freedom blest, 
1 clas[ied tliat blossom to my breast! 

Here, from these steep descending walls, 
My weary eye for ever roves ; 

But never from my dungeon, falls. 

Upon the gentle flower it loves. 

Who brings to me th.it blossom bright. 
Or lowly serf or belted knight. 

Whoever brings that flower to me, 

My fastest friend for life shall be. 

THE ROSE. 

f hear thy voice! Behold, I grow 
Thus eiose beneath thy prison grate; 
’Tis for the Rose thy sorrows flow. 
Thou noble Count* of hapless fate ! 

A soul of pride, a lofty will. 

Abide within thy bosom still; 

And ’tis the Queen of Flowers alone 
Is worthy to be called thine own. 

THE COUNT. 

Thy hue is rich, thy form is fair. 

In bud or bloom, wherever seen ; 
Thou canst as well Love’s message bear 
As ring or gem of costUcst sheen; 
Twine but thy wreath for beauty’s brow. 
And, bright before, ’tis brighter now ; 
Yet, queenly flower! no spell is thine 
Can make me wish to call thee mine. 

THE LILY. 

The Rose is proud, and seel^ o’er all 
Her sister-flowers her crest to raise ; 
I, too, from those who love can call 
A voice to speak the Lii.y's praise. 
The hearts that dwell within the sbrine 
Of breasts as white and pure ns mine. 
Go! ask of them: thou wilt be told 
That they the Lily dearer hold. 

THE COUNT. 

Free is my heart from spot or stain-— 

I harbour not a thought of ill; 

Yet captive here must I remain 
In solitary anguish still! 

Thou seem’st to me the s 3 rmbol sent 
Of Purity with Beauty blent; 

Yet do 1 know one flower would be. 

Oh! dearer far than thou to me! 


THE CARNATION. 

And I will he that dearer flower,^ 

Here in tliy Kecj)er’s garden I’air; 

My varied beauty, every hour. 

That old man tends with ceaseless care. 
Long as the flowret life I live. 

My perfume to the lireeze I give. 

And from my blossom’s silky rings 
A thousand coloured glory springs. 

THE .COUNT. 

I may not light the Flower cstoeni. 

That hath such careful teinhinec won ; 
They set thee soon in morning’s beam, 

And soon they shut thee from tlie sun ; 
Blit that which gives my spirit joy ’ 
Has beautic.s that no art employ, 

A flowret tliat with quiet grace 
Springs humbly in a lowly place. 

THE VlOl.ET. 

I spring unknown and sell-eoiicealed. 

Nor am I willing now' to s]ieak ; 

But will, to tliec to be revealed, 

My deep and cherished silence break. 

If thou should’st choose me forth iis thine. 
How I shall grieve no power is mine 
To waft thee from my noteless bed 
The sweetness I around me shed, 

THE COUNT. 

The Violet soft ! I love thee well; 

In sooth thou ar+, a gentle flower! 

Yet for my griefs thou hast no sj>ell. 

They ask a charm of deeper power. 

Fair arc ye all! hut fairer yet 
Is she on whom my heart is set. 

Nor is it on this mountain peak 
That I may find the flower I seek ! 

There wanders by the Brook beneath 
Tlie truest wife the world contains. 
And many a heavy sigh she’ll breathe 
I’d! 1 am freed from these my chains; 
She plucks a small blue flower and sighs, 
And oft “ Forget mb Not ” she cries ; 
Though prison widls between us be, 

’IMs thus I know she thinks of me. 

Yes! there’s a love no chance can blight, 
Tlie love that links a wedded pair ; 
That love amid my dungeon’s night, _ 

Yet gives me hope of days more fair. 
When sinks heart beneath my lot, 

Lonly say Forget me Not,” 

Peace to my soul these words restore. 
And give me back to life once more. 
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OOUMTETUBN ; OIGBBTBD TBOM NT DIABT, AND OTHBB 

GEORGE AUGUSTUS 

CHAPTEftx. 

TBZATS or A TZBY IitTTLE MOBE tAW, AND A 
hirSLZ LOVX. 

I BOUND my first day^s observation and my 
conversation Tvith Willis and Norton a tolerable 
epitome of the practice of Mr. Dred^r’s office. 
A man, as they said, might get on if he liked, 
or rather, if—contrary to the tendencies of liis 
age, and of the example before him, and the 
total absence of any incitement or direction out of 
himself—^he could. In the two or three years 
I spent, therefore, in the Temple, I picked up 
just siich general and accidental notions of law 
as were enough to teach me by no means to 
trust to my own opinion on the simplest occa¬ 
sion. lu one respect, therefore, I had achieved 
the wisdom of the Sage. I knew that I knew 
nothing. I became, as far as my discernment 
would go, a connoisseur in theatricals, as most 
of the men about me were. Be it remembered, 
that at sixteen or seventeen every youth in an 
•Inn of Court writes and speaks himself empha¬ 
tically "man*’—^it is the only designation. 
If you dine in the halls, ten to one if you know 
the names of your most constant messmates; 
"the man in the blue coat,” or "the man with 
ligljt hair,” or " the man that helps himself to 
all the mutton,” is the periphrasis which dis¬ 
tinguishes many a future* barrister. The hall 
hour of five was exceedingly convenient for 
attending the theatres in term time j the com¬ 
mons lasted just an hour—^you could get a cup 
of tea and be at the doors, as a Templar should, 
at their opening. •Consequently the third row 
of the pit, or the first of the boxes, generally 
presented to you the familiar faces which had 
sate near you at dinner. Those who absented 
themselves were the few who were really studious, 
such as Willis and Norton, and the by no 
means smaller number whose tastes and intel¬ 
lects (lid not come up to the measure of enjoy¬ 
ing the performances of Kean or Miss O’Neill, 
whose respective powers were the subject of 
our white and red rose factions. And then 
there was Miss Stephens, whom every Inns of 
Court man loved alternately with the tragic 
heroine; for a night or so Mrs. Siddons rcap- 

£ eared; and there were not a few who up- 
eld the glory of the departing John Kemble 
as a th in g quite unedipsed and unedipsable 
VOL. IV. 
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by any new competitor. Besides Yonng an 
Charles Kemble, there were liston, the veiy 
first of all artists in his kind, native or foreign, 
and Mimden, Fawcett, Dowton, Emery,—^it 
makes one’s pen pause for breath. Who can 
forget Elliston, whose eye was a volume of fun, 
and whose voice was cheerfulness and roguery 
itself? W. Farren and Harley were beginners, 
and so was the present great leader of the Shaks- 
perian drama, who has lived to reduce the art 
of acting to true principles on the stage, and 
to make it respected as an art elsewhere—to 
disencumber it, if but for a moment, of the 
pollutions which its pseudo patrons and trading 
masters had tacked to it as attractions, and to 
assert that an actor may be, in every respect, a 

f entlemanl We found out Macready then. 

bung as he was, next to Kean and Kemble 
he was the man to whom the intelligent looked 
for intelligence. 

It is wonderful how much of such refinement 
as it has, the law owes to the stage. I by no 
means wish to disparage one "profession” to 
enhance the other. Tlie law has men who 
have won the civilization of literature from 
other sources—some who have never troubled 
themselves to win it at all, and yet a very con¬ 
siderable number, left from these, too, who will 
echo my opinion. 

Will my readers wonder that they hear 
little more of Dredger ? His wa-s a legal life— 
that is, he had no life out of his law. He cor¬ 
rected declarations and wrote opinions, and 
received attorneys at consultations for fifteen or 
sixteen hours of the day for more than tliree 
hundred days in the year. It is true that he 
made a difference with the Sundays, firmly 
declining to see any one on business on that 
day: " For how,” as he said, " could he else 
get through the arrears of business of the 
week ? ” Moreover, he did not always neglect 
to give his pupils mor.iJ advice, such as desiring 
them to refrain from seduction, and rather, if 
they must be dissipated, to make those they 
could not injure the partners of their follies, 
"because seduction took up so much of a young 
man’s time.” 

In his office, 1 saw much of what may he 
called a heavy sort of comedy, and could trace 
out some instances akin to the tragic. Young 
men whose parents had scraped together as a 

R 
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last; effort tlie sum which M as to place a son in 
a genteel profession, abandoning, for sheer 
want of direction, a pursnit to M'hich they could 
hai’dly find the entrance; one or two becoming 
private tutors, with little hope of rising out of 
tlieir eighty or a hundred pounds a year; some 
devoted, when they had been made most unfit, 
to the business they should have been at pnee 
attached to, and beyond which they had no 
possible capacity; one or two plunged into the 
vortex of mere dissipation utterly to perish 
arid then, on the other hand, some solitary 
instance of real hope, of precocious perseverance, 
winning its way to the goal. I wonder if this 

{ )icture of the office of a great special pleader 
las yet become untnie. 

Submitting with the best grace to this in¬ 
genious contrivance, not for occupying time, 
but for keeping it unoccupied, it is yet clear 
that I must think of something, and well was 
it for me, notwithstanding aU that I may tax 
myself witii then and since, that my choice was 
no worse. I might have w'allowed in the same 
filth in which 1 saw othei'S immersed; or my 
own more ingenuous feelings might have saved 
me; but in that I have done, and all that 
I have endured, I have to look back to one 
circumstance as giving me whatever spirit of 
controlling goodness lias preserved me from 
sinking under the innumerable accidents of my 
life and becoming hopelessly reduced to then’ 
level. 

It is wrong to say that I fell in love. Very 
few young men do that unless with some verj' 
accomplished and easj'^ mannered woman, con¬ 
siderably above their own age—a being whom 
they at once admire, and who has experience 
and self-possession enough to set them at their 
ease. My passion w'as a very gradual one. I 
visited Mrs. Luttrel at her pretty cottage, as I 
had been invited to do by Willis, and I was 
not at first struck w'ith her niece. I have con¬ 
sidered since why I was not; a man of eight-and- 
twenty or thirty would have been enraptured. 
She was tall, of feminine proportions, of that 
order of forms which are qiffiod fine. Lis¬ 
some and graceful as a greyhound, and with as 
little restrmnt in her bounding gait. Her com¬ 
pletion was pure; her hair rich and long; her 
blue eye large and full; her nose slightly, veiy 
slightly, aquiline; her face a true oval,/with 
forehead enough for intelligence; cheeks earnest 
both in colour mid in form; and a mouth of 
exquisite curves, such as Eaphael loved to revel 
in, and a freshness like a young geranium. 
And with all this beauty, as soon as the- first 
embamusments of unacquaiutance were passed, 
the habitual expressions were unconsciousness 
and benevolence. How I have wondered that I 
thought of her so long only as Willis’s sister! 

And really whatever was good in my nature 
seemed to develope itself at that fireside. I 


sincerely regarded my old sdiool-fellow; there 
M'as eveiythiug to in(n'ca8e,|nothuig to lessen 
our old school friendship. My own fortune I 
left to my father and his plans; I could, there¬ 
fore, devote all my interest to Willis’s. I could 
encourage him, and hew ten his Anxious rela¬ 
tions with the opinion o^ the whole office, that 
he was " one of the men that would get ou.” 
I warmly .offered to lay bets that he would be 
on the Imnch by the time he was forty. I 
introduced him to jTawbone at my father’s, and 
my friendship and his own manners made him 
an especial favourite in Grosveuor-square, the 
more justly so, as it appeared to my mother 
that he kept me in a course of reputable pro¬ 
ceeding, and that the domestic kindnesses I 
witnessed at Bayswater, I in some degree iii- 
fuBcd into my own conduct at home. 

Still the female parts of the families re- 
maiued unacquainted. Mrs. Luttrel was much 
too proud to conceal that she was not rich 
enough to reciprocate invitations, and my 
father and mother thought the intimacy a verj'^ 
eligible one as it stood, and that it was (piitc as 
well to carry it no further. 

"One may see the youug man, and sciwe 
him, too, when the proper time comes, without 
being troubled with his aunt and liis sister,” 
observed my fathei'. 

" And, really, at George’s age we cannot be 
too careful as to the young women w’c receive,” 
replied my mother; "wiioevcr visits here may 
be considered to have a sort of sanction.” 

“ Quito right, quite right,” replied my other 
parent. " George has his way to make, how¬ 
ever wo may sweep the path for him; and his 
choice of a wife is of the verj' first importance. 
Lord Dilbnry has three or fom- daughters : Jtc 
is poor, to be sure, but he has interest with the 
Ministry.” • 

" Those Dilbnrj's are ns proud ns old Scratch 
himself and 1 hate them about as had,” said my 
mother; “ never surely were such supercilious, 
disagreeable people; but what is proper for 
George, I won’t cross, I’m sure. I hope I shall 
do my duty as a mother better than that.” 

The' Dilbuiys became after this more con¬ 
stant visitors at our house; apd that circum¬ 
stance—especially as the Honourable Miss Jane 
appeared to'take it into her head that I was 
appointed as her own particular property before 
my time, and treated me with all the peculiar 
disdain and exaction she might have done had 
I been her husband, that negative attraction, 
as electricians call it, drove me more than ever 
to Bayswater. 

The idea that there was a matrimonial design 
upon me at home forced me to make compa¬ 
risons. In these the little, rether meagre, 
affectedly artless, and forcedly smart Miss Jane, 
had but little chance witb the real dignified 
Ellen Willis. I was put in mind of love, and 
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I loved / still I did not speak of it, even to her 
brother, though I mten talked of her, and enthu¬ 
siastically. I was content to follow her with my 
eyes wherever she went, to fulfd any commission 
however troublc 80 me<(^d trifling, which I could 
get at the knowledge olkis acceptable to her; not 
to make her rich presents, for that w;ould have 
revolted her delicacy; but, knowing.her to be 
fond of flowers, all the most curious and 
beautiful that I could procure I found for her, 
almost unheeding the cost myself, but most 
careful to conceal it from her. If INfi-s. Luttrel 
heard that a specimen of a new species must 
have cost two or three guineas from an 
acquaintance, and said a.s much, 1 wondered at 
it, for it was in my mother’s conservatory, 
and she seemed rather gliid to put it out of the 
way when I asked for it. 

WJiat would I have given then for any 
favourable accident that would make ray mother 
and Ellen acquainted. For, with all her de¬ 
ference to my father’s ])olicy, and all her anibi- 
tion fer my advancenu nt, f could depend on 
hcT heart. It would co.st a sti ugglc—possibly 
a severe one—but she would he constant to the 
truth of her sex, she would acknowledge the 
right of I'lllen Willis to be loved, and the honour 
which such a being would confer ui)on any man 
by returning his affection. 

But this was not to be. On the contrary, 
I was more and more oi)enly m’ged to show 
attention to Jmie, and pretty broad hints were 
given me that it w:us necessar}' to my father’s 
plans that, at a very early age for such a step, 
I should become her husband. The lady was 
herself my senior b) a few years; another 
r(5iqjon, ])erhHps, for her already treating me as 
her vassal. 

I have said that I never rebelled without I 
had positive reasons for doing so. In general, 
I found the other way answer better. I was 
not of a disputative turn, and very imudi pre¬ 
ferred modifying my father’s arrangements, or 
suffering them to ipodify themselves, or evading 
them, or neglecting them, which I did generally 
witli perfect impunity. What wa.s it to me, for 
instance, that 1 was a pupil at Dredger’s, so 
called, when ray lime was really spent at Bays - 
water, or in the Parks, with Mrs. Luttrel and 
Ellen, or at the theatre; or, when I coidd not 
help it, in Grosvenor-square ; or even, for a 
change, now and then in Dredger’s office itself? 
" What is in a name ? ” says Shakspeaa-e; and 
a name, indeed, was my pursuit of the law. 

But a plump and plain contract of marriage 
appeared rather a different affair. I was not, 
in my simplicity, aware how far such contracts 
are in practice modified or evaded, or how very 
often they are neglected; and only perceived 
that on my wife’s part all that I could imagine 
most impleasant would be exacted. Besides, 
there was the absolute renunciation of liJllen; 


of the only being in the world, except her 
brother, whom my heart had still, in the great 
poet’s phrase, "sealed for herself.” When 
once determined, I was assured enough; so, 
taking occasion at the next hint to bring mat¬ 
ters to an issue, I did not demur, I refused 
altogether. 

My father was really angry. I was not ac¬ 
customed to tliink of him with too mncli re¬ 
spect ; and the light iu which fathers in genri’al 
were considered in Mr. Dredger’s office.—as a 
sort of niggardly, unwilling stewards, or agents, 
very unwiJiing to “ fork out” when required— 
had not increased my individual reverence. 
But tlicrc is something quite unmistakable 
about a man seriously iu a piission, tfiat jmts 
a stop to any inclination for trifling, especially 
when that man can at all events cut you off 
with a shilling, or turn you out of doors witli- 
ont one. Besides, I Avas not without a sense 
of his good Jiature, ami mi habitual gratitude 
for his kindness and liberality. 

"It is the one thing I have been toiling for, 
George,” he said, iu a tone which implied " and 
I mean to Imi'C it too.” " Y ouug men we not 
the ablest iu the world to take care of their 
own interests, and you, perhaps, arc not among 
the wisest or the most prudent even of them. 
You know 1 have not gmmblcd at your ex¬ 
penses, or your follies, or your idleness. I have 
let you go on in these tilings just as you pleased, 
because they had nothing to do with your fu¬ 
ture welfare in life; but in serious matters I 
must be allowed to think for you. I have laid 
a foundation, and 1 must see my hnilding 
liuislicd; or else I may happen to leave off 
altogether, and take up with another branch of 
ray family u'here I may find the materials more 
to my hand.” 

It is wonderful how heroic 1 felt at that mo¬ 
ment. I could have given up everj’^ thing for 
Ellen Willis, and have gone at once and told 
her so, and then wondered what on earth to do 
next, but my motlier was present; she stopped 
me, and I had gained more and more dcfcreiiee 
and regard for her in merely' copying Willis’s 
manner to Mrs. Luttrel. 

I suffered my father, therefore, to believe him¬ 
self entirely victor iu the contest, maintaining a 
sullen silence which he ivas at liberty to accept 
for an acquiescence, and whicli 1 determined 
to exchaugi; for active opposition. He left me 
and my mother together. She, with the in¬ 
tuition which belongs to everv daughter of 
Eve, j'oung or old, ou love affairs, had pene¬ 
trated my secret. She turned the conversation 
on the Willises; ikcw from me enough to con¬ 
firm her own surmises; and, avoiding the full 
confidence which I scarcely wanted any tempta¬ 
tion to make, contrived to get rid of me by 
suddenly recollecting an engagement. I heard 
afterwards that she and my father had another 
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conference for nearly two hours, during which, 
os lus own servant informed me, he was sure 
my name was very often mentioned. The Dil- 
burys dined with us that day, but my mother 
was not present at the dinner-table, my father 
making some excuse for her which I scarcdly 
listened to; but about nine o’clock the carziitfe 
brought her homo, and she appeared in ^e 
drawing-room, where at first she seemed some¬ 
what flurried in her manner, but soon after 
manned to resume her usual placidity. I little 
guessed what all this boded. 

Replying to Jane’s impertinences with rather 
more than usual sang-froid, or receiving tiiem 
with more than usual inattention, that young 
lady was piqued into a higher state of sarcastic 
assurance than usual. However, a hanger-on 
of the family and of the firm, a bill-broker in 
the Ci^, happening by some mistake in the 
invitations to be of the party, I managed to fix 
my honourable intended upon him, and his 
servility was flattered in being the butt of a 
scion of the house of DUbury. That he en¬ 
grossed her conversation for the whole evening, 
even if that conversation were at his own ex¬ 
pense, was something to tell of next day, when 
Simkins and Watts, might happen to iniroduce 
fashionable conversation by reading the news 
of lugh life from the Monang Post. I sate, 
not " on a hiU,” but on a music-stool, "remote,” 
revolving many a plan in my mind, and ending 
with the conviction that I was very determined, 
if I could only determine what to do. 

Lord Ddbury and my father were earnestly 
conversing in another comer of the room. His 
lordship had undertaken to hint to the Minis¬ 
ter the foundation on which my father desired 
to rest his family respectability. The Minis¬ 
ter was far too astute even to look suiprised. 
He did not probably think Bagges and the 
peerage so proper for an alliance in Debrett’s 
record as my father would wish them to be, but 
he by no means directly refused. He even 
hinted that his Majesty might be inclined, con- 
sideringthe constant support which his Ministers 
had always received from ^ father, to bestow 
the dignity of Baronet. There was hope in 
this. My father smiled, but shook his head as 
it was mentioned. He would still be a commoner 
—^hc must still, if he meant to be anybody, 
submit to be bled bjf those horse-leeches at 
Swinestead. Lord Dilbuiy, with the utmost 
delicacy, hinted at the effect which the news of 
a proposed alliance with his own house had 
evidently produced upon the Minister. It had 
made the great man shake his head and snulc 
BtUl more, and there was some promise about 
that. It was not certain that my father would 
be a Peer. No, wo could not say that yet; 
but it was quite as certain that he was not 
refused. He had applied, and been listened 
to, and at Coiirt, as in love, that is considered 


Bomethi:^ though I would ntbtv take my 
chance in the latter case tlan in the foxtost. 
Ladies generally r^ect more decisively than 
Ministers. One thing was quite clear, that to 
make the best of the chimees, 1 must be mar¬ 
ried to Jane. f 

The result of my own musings was this: I 
could at all events, that is, if I could but muster 
courage enough to do it, avow my love to Ellen 
Willis, pledge mvself never to thfa^ of any 
other woman, and receive her faith in return, 
if she should only he inclined to give it. Then 
came my next uncertainty. Should I speak to 
herself, or to her aunt, or to her brother? 
To receive a negative ^m herself would be 
more than I dared to risk. It may be absurd; 
but at this distance of time I can fully recal 
the sickening ot heart with which I figured 
such an event to myself. Then 1 dreaded her 
aunt, she was so very good, and so very honour¬ 
able and prudent, ana wovdd be so sure to ask 
whether I was fully authorised by my relatives. 
And Willis himself 1 To take any advantage 
of his friendship for me—^to lead him to do 
anything out of that which he might after¬ 
wards accuse himself or me for doing, was an 
impossibility. I have some pride in remem¬ 
bering that I felt this. Well, then, I woidd 
talk to Ellen, if I coidd find ever so short an 
o pp ortunity. I would tell her the whole truth, 
l^at I was to promise her to do if she should 
Totum my affection, was a matt^ qriite beside 
my calculationB; but 1 must not many Jane 
Dilbuzy, and I was quite ready to be starved— 
ay, even without asking her to starve with roe 
—which prospect not being consolatory, I kept 
it out of my own sight as much as possible by 
looking hard at Jane, and destroying one dis¬ 
agreeable with another. 

Lest, however, 1 would not find cotirage or 
opportiwity to speak, 1 sate up more than half 
the night to write, and had 1 not brought 
down my stationery to the last sheet, with the 
impossibility of getting another unless I should 
arouse the house, I might ptebably never have 
finished a letter at w. ^e necessity com¬ 
pelled me. Then "I flung myself upon my 
oed,” as every true lover has long been said to 
do, or 1 idore naturally crept into it, and lay 
literally restless till late in the morning. 
This was a process which did not add to the 
strength of my nerves. 

With some simple trifles for an excuse, per¬ 
haps worse arranged than it would have been 
on any other occasion, I walked, about noou, at 
a pace which I would not rarmit myself to 
slacken, to the cottage at B^swater. My 
arrival could be perceived, for I had to open a 
front gate which rang a bell affixed to it, and 

S asB into a front garden before I came to the 
oor of the house. Contnuy to old practice, I 
saw that my coming raised m unusual stir. 
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A b]md was hmriedty drawn down in the little 
waiting parlonr, but not ao quiddy bnt that I 
00 ^ fancy 1 aaw Mra. Lut^l in the act of 
doing 80 . The servant who answered my 
know seemed to pause in the hall, and when 
she opened the door, appeared surprised and 
almost affected, lather Mrs. Luttrel nor 
Miss Willis, she said, was at home. I asked 
again, as if I had not heard. It was a cruelty 
to make the girl stammer the falsehood again, 
but she did so. Would you, gentle re^er, 
have rushed past and insisted on speaking in 
▼our own behalf? If you would, you would 
nave loved less than I. I knew that I was 
purposely denied access. I hesitated—asked 


whether th^ would be at home soon—ex¬ 
hausted my own patience and the servant’s: 
did not even leave my card, or desire her to 
say that I had cdled, but walked back irresolute, 
despairing. I did not know all that had passed, 
perhaps 1 guessed at more. I would go to the 
office and seek for Willis—yet how do t^t ? 
My face was so flushed, my manner so little 
under my own controul, that all my companions 
would laugh at me. No—by makmg haste 
I might be at Dick’s about his luncheon 
time, or, if he were not there, I might send 
in a note, or I could drink some Madeira 
myself. I could do no better. I went to 
Dick’s. 


(To be coHttnurd,) 


RHYMING RECOLLECTIONS.—No. I. 

NORWOOD HILL, SURREY. 

I liad paned the night at a masquerade, from which I proceeded on foot to Bromley, in Kent. Just aa 1 haS reached the 
top of Norwood Hill, the Eaatem horiaoo seemed bathed in a flood of flame. I never saw Uie sun rise more ftloiioualy. The 
words Gloria Fatri came unconacioualT to my lips, and npon that hint I wrote. 


SUNRISE. 


Gloria Patri I ’Tis the hour of prime. 

And praise, and adoration. ’Tis the hour, 

Father of mercies! when on wing sublime. 

The spirit of the day shows forth thy pow'r. 
Bising in joy and glory o’er each clime, 

» Shedding new life o'er creature, plant, and flow’r. 
Gloria Patri! worm although I be, 

I raise my spirit here in pndse of Thee. 

On the lone heath-hill, while the sweet bird’s hymn 
Commingles with my worship; and afar 
Fades on the sight night’s ebon diadem. 

Wends to the vesper-wave each sister star. 

Her pearly path, rfhd struggling through the dim 
Twilight where the pale moon’s opal ear 
Nature arises, fresh in dewy bloom. 

Like renovated Beauty from the tomb. 

f 

Gloria Patri 1 'Tis the hour of prime. 

And peace, and purity, ere yet the sun 
Looks down upon the scenes of care and crime, 

Or man’s said task of slaveiy has begun. 

Gloria Patri! *tis the haUowed time 
Most genial to the pure soul’s orison 
When every creature over land and sea 
Should potir one universal hymn to Thee. 


Blest hour of sunrise! O’er th’ Atlantic wave 
Oft hare I hailed thy dawn when dawning youth 
Flew o’er the sands and sought the eoral ca\e. 
Where Ellen’s lip met mine in voiceless truth. 
And hope, whose blossoms bloom beyond the grave. 
And love unpierced by Falsehood’s serpent-tooth. 
Dawn of my life and love, though bowed and worn, 

I breathe thy freshness in this ■» ermeil morn. 

And in my wanderings, spirit of the day! 

How oft I hailed thy beamings on the Rhine, 

Or glowing through the sable forest’s spra>, 

Or hghtiug up the Jungfrau’s brow (limine. 

While mountain, lake, and city ’neatb me lay. 

And Friendship’s arm was fondly clasped iii mine. 
Rent in the dust my harp and heart must be 
Ere cease their tbrulings, sweetest hour, to Thee. 

Gloria Patri! when th’ nnsetfing siui. 

The Sun of Righteousness comes forth in might 
And mercy; when worn Earth her task has done. 

And sin and sorrow vanish, as the night 
Flees from the dawn. Oh! may each earth-lost one 
Meet us where souls in ccstacy unite. 

Pour the glad hymn of myriads blest and free, 

Gloria Patri! there in praise to Thee. 
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A Nbw View of Insanity—The Doai.ity oy 

THE Mind. By A. L. Wigan, M.D. Jmgman, 

awl Co. 

WuEN a new theory is broached upon any sulntet, 
it ^neralij meets witli opposition from the prejnciuced 
ana uninformed. They little reflect how much 
learning and profound thinldng are necessary, ei’en to 
shake the most slightly based opinions, heldi^HUi 
unimportant subjects, or that before you can aivsaee 
a new system, you must be thoroughly acqniunted 
with all its predecessors or contemporaries. This 
alone admits of the presence of learning, and shordd 
always entitle every one, known not to be a eharlKtftn, 
to a patient and impartial hearing. 

The title of this book, " The DoAum or the 
Mind,” is itself suflicicntly startling; but when the 
author (who so often has deligh|^ our readers under 
an asstmied name) states that it is proved by the 
Structure, Functions, and Diseases of the Brain, and 
by the Phenomena of Mental Derangement, and shown 
to be essential to moral responsibility, then indeed 
the investigation' of his discovery becomes of the 
highest and most interesting importance. After an 
cjctremely mbdest preface—(in which the following 
quotation from Swift is happily given: “ It is with 
theories as with wells; you may see to the bottom of 
the deepest, if there be any water there: while 
another shall pasa for wondrous profound when ’tis 
merely shaMow, dark and empty”)—^the author, in 
one or two introductory chapters, acquaints thcreade* 
with the origin and nature of bis work. In Chapter 

III. he gives a description of tiic Brain adapted to 
Non-Medical readers, its functions, &c.; a most essen¬ 
tial piece of information to qualify and interest them 
to understand and admire what follows. In Chapter 

IV. he reveals his theory with tlie propositions to be 
proved, and the results if proved. But let him here 
speak for himself:— 

1 believe mysielfthen able to priive — 

1. That each cerebrum is a distinct and perfect whole, 
as'an organ of thought. 

2. That a separate and distinct process of thinking or 
ratiocination may be carried on in each cerebrum siniul- 
taneoualy. 

3. That each cerebrum is capable of a distinct and 
separate volition, and that these are very often opposing 
volitions. 

4. That, in the healthy brain, one of the cerebra is 

almost always superior in power to the other, and capable 
of exercising control over the volitions of its fellow, and 
of preventing them from passing into acts, or from being 
manifested to others. \ ' 

5. That when one of these cerebra becomes the subject 
of functional disorder, or of positive change of structure, 
of such a kind as to vitiate mind or induce insanity, the 
healthy organ can still, up to a certain point, control the 
morbia volitions of its mlow. 

6. Th^ this point dmnds partly on the extent of the 
diaeaie or disorder, annpardy on the degree of cultivation 
of th^enersl brain in the art of self-government. 

7. Tn^ when the cUseaie or disoroei of- one cerebrum 
becomes sufficiently aggravated tu defy theeontrol of the 
other, the case is then one of the commonest forms of 
mental derangement or inssnity j and that a lesser degrpe 
of dioorepancy betwem the functiont of the two cierebrs 
constitutes the state of conscious delusion. 

8. That in the insufsc, it is almost always possible to 
trace tlw intermixture of two aynebronous truini of 
thought, and that it is the irregularly alternate utterance 
of portions of these two trains of thought which constiUilea 
incoherence. 


0. That of the two diatinet simultaneona ttaina 
thought, one may be rational and the other inationak w 
both may be irrational; but that, in either cate, the efllEct 
is the same, to deprive the discourse of coherence or eon 
gruity. 

Even in lUriout mmiio, this double procest may be ge¬ 
nerally perceived; often it takea^khe form of a ooUoquy 
between the diseased mind and^hehealthyoneiandscme- 
times even resemblea the steady continuous argument hr 
narrative of a san« man, more or less frequently inter¬ 
rupted by a madman; but persevering with tenacity of 
purpose in the endeavour to overpower the intruder. 

10. That when both cerebra are the subjects of disease, 
which is not of remittent neriodicity, there are no lucid 
intervale, no attempt at selr-control, and no meaps of pro¬ 
moting me cure; and that a spontaneoua euro ia rarely to 
be expected in such cates, ' 

11. That however, where such mental derangement de¬ 
pends on infiammatiott, fever, gent, impoverished or dis¬ 
eased blood, or manifest bodily disease, it may oflett bo 
cured by ciuiog the malady which gave rise to it. 

12. That in eases insanity, not depending on struc¬ 
tural injur}’, in which fhe patients retain the partial lue 
of reason (from one of the cerebra remaining healthy or 
only slightly afiected), the only mode in which the medi- 
c.il art can promote the cure beyond the means alluded to 
is bp presenting motives of encouragement to the sound 
brain to exercise and stiengthcn its control over the un¬ 
sound brain. 

13. That the power of the higher organs of the intellect 
to coerce the mere instincts and jnrontnsities, os vfbll ns 
the power of one cerebrum to control the volitions of (he 
other, may be indefinitely increased by exercise and mo¬ 
ral cultivation; may be partially or wiiolly lost by desu¬ 
etude or neglect; or, from depraved habits cud criminal 
indulgence in childhood, and a general vicious education 
in a polluted moral atmosphere, may never have been ac¬ 
quired. 

14. That one cerebrum may he entirely destroyed by 
disease, cancer, softening, atrophy,' or absorption; may be 
anmhilattd, and in its place a yawning clnism; yet the 
mind remain comp1ete.and capable of exercising its fline- 
tioiis in the same manner and to the same extent that one 
eye is capable of exercising the faculty of vision when its 
fellow is injured or destroyed; altlinugh there are some 
exercises of the brain, as of the eye, which arc better per¬ 
formed with two organs than one. In the cose of vision, 
the power of measuring distances, for example, and in the 
case of the brain, the power of concentrating the thoughts 
upon one subject, deep consideration, hard study; but ift 
this latter case, it is difficult to decide how far the dimin¬ 
ished power depends on dimiuiition of general vigour 
from formidable and necessarily fatal disease. 

15. That a lesion or iqjury of both cerebra is incom¬ 
patible with such an exercise of tlie intellectual functions, 
as the common sense of mankind would designate aound 
mind, 

16. That from the apparent division of each cerebrum 
into three lobes, it is a natural and iipasonable presump¬ 
tion that the three portions have diatiuct offices, and highly 
])robable that the three great divieions of the mental func¬ 
tions laid down by phrenologiste, are founded in nature: 
whether these distinctiona correspond with the natural 
divisions ia a different question, hut the fact of different 
portions of the braia executing different functions, ie too 
well established to admit of denial froin any physiologist. 

17. That it is an error to tupppee the two sides of tho 

cranium to be always alike, that on tile contrary, it is 
rarely found that the two halves of the extericr sarfaoo 
exactly correspond; that indeed, in the insane, there ia 
often a notable difference—still more frequent in idiots, 
and especially in congenital idiots. * 

18. That the object and effect of a wcH-managed educa¬ 
tion are to cetiffifiah and conflriu the- powerof concen¬ 
trating the energies of both brrine on the came nihjeot at 
the same time; tliat is. to make both oerebra carry on die 
same train of thought togetlier, ne thwobject^ff moSal disx 
cipline is td strengthen the ^wer ^ eelfteontroi; not 
merely the power of both‘intellectual omna to govern tho 
aiiimm pro^nsities and pasuani,.but ine iuteilectBal an 
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UgoitUm of the two braini, ei^b (to to ipeak) ateatinel 
and wcurity for the other while-both are healthy; and 
the healthy one to correct and control the erroneous jods- 
ments of its fellow When disordered. 

19. That it is the exercise of this power of compelling 
combined attention of both brains to the same object, 

till It berames easy and habitual, thatoonstiiutes the mat 
superiority of the disciplined scholar over the self-odnea- 
ted man; the latter majkperhaps possess a greater stock 
of useful knowledge, butlet him to study a new subjee^ 
and he is soon outstripped by the other, wno has acquh-ed 
the very difficult aeeompUshment of thinking otujf oae 
f Aiap at a time; that is, of concentrating the action of both 
brains on the same sulneot. 

20. That every man is, in his own person, conscious of 
two volitions, and very often conflicting volitions, 
quite distinct from the government of the passions 
by tbe intellect: a consciousness so universal, that 
it enters into all figurative lattguage on the moral 
feelings and sentimenta, has been enlisted into the service 
of every rehaion, and forms the basis of some of them, 
as the Manicheean. 

While the structure of the brain is considered as the 
structure of one organ only, there is not much hope of any 
improvement in our physiology. We know so little of the 
respective uses of parts in so complicated an organisation, 
that we can form opinions of its functions only by ob¬ 
serving the consequences of morbid changes of structure, 
and the connexion between changes of partial organs ond 
changes of function; hut while we consider the integrity 
of the whole mass of both ccrebra as essential to the per¬ 
formance of offices which are proper to each, it is vain to 
expcct-that we shall make advance in the knowledge of 
the separate uses of .separate parts. Had we treated the 
eye in the same manner, we should have contended ^at 
opacity of the crystalline lens could not impede vision, 
because we saw that vision remained when one lobe or 
hemisphere (or whatever we might call it) of the eye was 
obliterated. How much stronger would have been this 
illustration had the organs of vision (the two lobes of the 
eye we will suppose) been concealed from our view by a 
bony covering, their axes directed to one aperture, and 
cataract only to be recognised on dissection, after other 
morbid changes had taken place tending to mystify and 
obscure the Judgment. 1 can fancy some teacher of 
anatomy holding up to ridicule the doctrine that tr.'ins- 
parency of the lens was necessary to vision, and showing, 
in refutation of so absurd an assertion, one lobe of the eye 
completely opaque, yet the vision perfect to the last, when 
every one knew that the integrity of both lobes was essen¬ 
tial to the performance of that function, and consequently 
opacity no impediment to vision. Q. e. d. 

These propositions, of a verity, are tough things 
to handle. In Chap. V. tlfc Doctor disclaims Ma- 
T 1 SRIA 1 .ISM in very energetic terms :— 

Should any one, after reading the following pages, be 
inclined to suspect me of a leaning to Materialism, I pro¬ 
test beforehand against an erroneous inference, wliicli 
must be drawn either from an inattentive perusal of my 
book, or from my own want of power to express my sen¬ 
timents with clearness and precision. No one can enter¬ 
tain a greater repugnance to that cheerless and desolate 
doctrine than myself; if this world were tlic be-all and 
end-all, the sterile prospect would dismay tbe stoutest 
heart. 

The author then dearly points out the distinction 
between the word Mateiwism as used by Atheists 
and metaphysical physiologists. 

I'he following passage contains a most novel and 
interesting theory• 

The light of day, however pure ind*coIourleBS, if it 
pass through a distorted or coloured medium, will be dis. 
torted or coloured,—through red glass it will bo red, 
through yellow glass it will be yellow ^ and if it pass 
through several media of diflTcrent densities, or be twice 
reflected, it will be decomposed and poLatised. So with 
the mind, in the sense in which that word is generally 
turd. 

To me U seems that the provision of two distinct end 
perfect brains, for this object, is like the provision of two 


ears and two eyes. In thought, as in vision rad in h*ra* 
iiig, each organ may suffice to perform perfectly aH its 
appropriate niaetions, yet the two when In health Pro¬ 
duce only one result. We have only one sound with Both 
eais, each of them hearing it at the same time.. We ace 
only one object with both eyes, each seeing it separately 
at the same time. We carry cm only one train of thought 
in both brains, each thinking it at the same time; all 
this however is contingent, not only on the perfoot health 
of the oigans, but on their due exercise sttd cultivation. 
In disorder or disease, brain, eye, and ear,' convey sepa¬ 
rate, distinct, conflicting ideas,—one, or both, necessarily 
erroneous. 

The Chapter (VIII.) on False Perceptione, Errore 
of the Organs of Sense, &e., contains many most 
interesting cases of delusion; also instances of cere¬ 
bral disturbance from diffused gont. The following 
anecdote is amusing ns well as instructive:— 

A gentleman of large hereditary fortune, .having a very 
numerous family, chiefly of girls, resolved to lay down 
his expensive establishment, for the sake of making pro¬ 
vision for them. He let his house, sold his carriage and 
his large stud of horses, gave his hounds to a friend, and 
retired to a house of moderate size, with one rhan-servnnt 
and three females, and, with a good library, he occupied 
himself in aiding the tutor and governess in the tuition 
of his daughters and younger childreti HU pride was 
much hurt on first encountering the change, for lie w:.s 
generally supposed to he a ruined man, and not a few 
stories were told of his shameless extravagance which 
hail brought him to his present degradation, although in 
fact he liad always lived much within his income. L' 
mention these 'things to shew that he was n man with 
strong self-command and high principle. " I bide iny 
time " was his consolation, and he often declared that he 
had never experienced real happiness till after his change 
of habits; yet he was morbidly sensible to slights, and 
had the change in his position been compulsory, instead 
of voluntary, I do not think he could have survived the 
vivid sense of degradation. When it was found, how¬ 
ever, that out of bis annual savings he was regularly in¬ 
vesting large sums in the names of his daughters, that no 
interruption had ever taken place in his eleemosynary 
benefactions, and that he was even able to purchose por¬ 
tions of land, for the purpose of completing the form and 
compactness of his estate, public opinion entirely changed, 
and the man who had been so larnly abused as a spend¬ 
thrift, became as extravagantly lauded as a hero. He 
was simply a man of high principle and great self- 
command. 

This gentleman came under my care with a long list of 
anomalous ailments, and it was not for a considerable time 
that 1 was able to form a decided opinion of their origin. 
It was one of the two 

" montter lilt mimio all tba rest'**— 

gout and hysteria—it was goH/. Having always culti¬ 
vated the practice of forming a medical opinion slowly, 
and adhering to it pertinaciously, I was not turned from 
my convictions by the many contradictory opinions of 
other advisers, in some respects superior to myself. I 
could not go tlirough^ with them on every occasion the 
logical process by which 1 hud convinced m;yself; for all 
the reasons were not always present to me in_ the same 
order and force, but 1 knew tliat I had investigated tho- 
Tonglily and satisfied myself absolutely and that no other 
series of arguments, however consecutive, could produce 
a more absolute conviction. I therefore remained of the 
same opinion. 

The gentleman gradually became bewildered m mind. 
He expressed occasional alarm at the excessive rapidity 
of his thoughts, and spoke of the difficulty of convincing 
himself that he had parted with his hounds; herepeatedly 
rang the bell for tlie keeper, and then, perhaps, before 
the servant could answer it, recollected, and was 
ashamed of the error. His expression was, “there 
always seems to be another petson thinking with mg brain, 
and telling me things that 1 know to be falae, but which I 
have the greatest difficulty to prevent myself from uttering 
as my own.” The slightest opposition to any absurd Sen¬ 
timent which he uttered under this impulse made him 
furious, but by aftecting assent to hli assertion or confused 
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attempt at anmnent, and by atom) ejfgnbiBytnpBtliy and 
eompasgion, I oould lomet&nes gradttapy and gently lead 
him to explain the two traini of thott^i tndeV were |»^ng 
through nie mind, and 1 reiy much r^et notlumng 
committed them to paper. They were, hoWevef, as com¬ 
pletely unconnected as two traini of thought po^ng 
through the minds of two distinct persons; yet, fat the 
midst of the confhsion produced by this mentol dis¬ 
turbance, he oould sometimes, as he pleased it, “ stiddinly 
pull up and throw hiihself on hi| hatinehes.” It wapf.'on 
in this manner till he became entire^ unaUe tO cCmol 
his morbid fardinB of thought, and it assumed the ehanjeter 
of positive insanity. Hm friends took steps to place Itim 
under restraint: a conclave assembled at his house, 
keepers and a sfanit-waistcoat were provided, and U tras 
only by most forcibly pleading the farightfUl conse^uepees 
of such a preceeding to the welfare of his daughters, ud 
showing the obstacle it would create to their estafaliifament 
in life, that I procured a little delay. Sometimee I imuld 
assign such reasons Sn my belief as seemed to me itre- 
sistible— more fl^quently I could only oppose my dogged 
conviction to the acute ar^ments of an able man, and I 
was talked doum. There Is something, however, so im¬ 
pressive on others, in an absolute futh like that which 
possessed me, that 1 succeeded for more than a week in 
procuring delay { at last, I was allowed fonr-ond-twenty 
hourly more as the very latest period they would consent 
to wait, at the expiration of which he was to.be removed to 
an establishment for the insane. Happily, four-and- 
twenty hours were not reouired to prove me in the right 

J which was a matter of trifling inroortance), but to save 
lira from a degradation which 1 firmly believe would 
have bad fatal consequences. In the nig^t he was seised 
with pain in the great toe, which in a few hours swelled to 
a great sise,—all hisdelutions vanished, and his reasoning 
powers became extraordinarily acute, as is, 1 believe, 
always the case under an sstabushed fit of gout, however 
the temper may be spoiled. 

Had this man wdked from his insane dream to find him¬ 
self in a strait-waistcoat, and surrounded by plebeian 
controllers of his actions, I think it highly probable that, 
with amind so susceptible and a sense of personal dimity 
so acute, his indignation would have produced a revulsion 
which might have rendered his recovery hopeless, and the 
belief of tlie friends in my ignorance would nave been con¬ 
firmed. 

Doctor in his Chap. IX. dips into the 

question of ^renology, with which he professes 
candidly not to be thoroughly conversant, vet ad¬ 
duces some instances from the highest authorities 
of its agreement with his system. His quotations 
from Dr. Holland arc decidea proofs that he is not a 
solitary, vain speculatist, but one who has the opinion 
of a “ profound thinker, able physician—a scholar, 
philosopher, and a gentleman,” on his side. From 
these citations it is quite evident that the two learned 
doctors are of the same, or nearly similar ways of 
thinking on the subject-matter of Mr. Wigan’s book, 
namely, that the brain is a dqjible organ. In Cbap. 
XIII. some additional arj^uments are brought for¬ 
ward* and the writer agam speaks of Phrenology 
rather acqitically. From this, the work, for a con- 
aiderable portion of it, consots of instances derived 
from veiy high aothorities, followed 1^ extremely 
l^cal “inferences,” to establish the author’s theory, 
w mves one case, npoh the high dictum of Dr. 
Hawkins, which we sabjoin:— . . 

E. B., a young and hitherto hsaltby woman, the mother 
of two children,-rdh humble life, but not in indigen^— 
nppUed at the Hitchln Dispeniary, in consequence of the 
roost miserable feriings, accompanied by the strong and 
almost irresistible propennty (or temptation, as rite 
termed it) tp destroy her infsnt' 'Diis feeling first cmne 
upon her about a week before, when the child was n 
month old; and she was now sunk fntd an extreme state 
m drieetion,and she begged to bp continually watched, 
feet she should yield tp this strange propensity. 


Now, to d4ltri^ caMis tNfa IfidM li not a aatttnd 

S naity Whiisb can he assigned to a separate wmo- 
1 otgin, even if there be one; it ishet an’instinet: 
ot an animri impulse; it is no part of tibe naturel 
mind, requiring, like the sexuri and other propenrities, 
to he constantly watched and controlled, mnl merged 
from passing into ekcees, by the exerOise of the higher 
inteUiwturi powers. It is a diseased amian of a whole 
brain, which eannot' at the sASe moment have titis pro- 
penriiy end a wish to prevent U ; cannot be in two eppp> 
site and antagonist states at the same moment; the 
thing is a manifint contradiction in teVms, and u im- 
ponible as that yesterday should come slter to-morrow; 
out it it very pessihie that, as one brain alolie le a per¬ 
fect organ of thought, feeling, lentiment* and volitijra, 
one brain may have tiie morbid propensity from ms- 
eate of dismder, and the othef be perfeetiy healthy, and 
occupied fai watching and controlling the insane desiro. 
All this seems to me so clear, so perfectly eonelosive 
and satisfaetory, that I really cannot conceive the state 
of mind which could refuse assent. One- brain ean 
act alone,—one brain does act alone in the ordinary 
biufatest of life, in mp opinion. It is proved that It does 
so when the other is destroyed: there is no other mode 
of explaining the matter without arbitrary assumptions 
which shook the reason; and this mode explains it 
entirely. 

Chapter XXV. commences with quotations from 
Dr. Macnisli, on “ The Philosophy of Sleep,” which 
are, at the least, very amusing—but less so than the 
author’s own iUustration of “.Mgumentative Drfams.” 

There are few individuals (says the doctor) accustomed 
to dremn, who have not, sometimes, when in that state, 
held a controversy, apparently, with another person. Like 
Dr. Johnson they may have been overpowered by the 
greater prowess of their imaginaro antagonist, and felt 
mortification at the superior wit or their collocutor. Dr. 
Johnson, in relating a dream of this kind, remarks, “ Had 
1 been awake I should have known that 1 furnished the 
wit on both sides.” 


The same chapter contains many philosophical md 
interesting reasonings upon Sleep and Dreaming, and 
Moral Concuarion. The foUovring extract is curious. 

I recommend very strongly, in cases where the insanity 
partakes of the nature of mental torpor or imbecility, the 

f»«iq iWiiaC.... .—a.......... 


senile torpor, almost amounting to coma, its efifect us 
astonishing, and many a msn may, for a short time, 
under its influence, be able to resume full possession of 
his judgment, and dispose rationally of his property. 
The powder sold under the name of Qrimstone’s Eye 
Smiif is almost exclusively black pepper; there is, I 
believe, a small quantity of tobacco or other substances 
put into it for disguise, but its beneficial qualities arise 
solely from the black pepper, and every addition it, pro 
tanio, injurious. , 

arguments brought forward to prove the uon- 
identity of mind and soul we hold to he conclusive. 
The author says s— 

If mind and soul were identical, then the soul could 
not be an immaterial principle—fw mind, we see, is a 
thing of gradual growth, increasing bit by bit. from less 
than that of the lowest quadruped to the exhibitioB of 
the highest intellect. The iu&nt just born has no volun¬ 
tary power—mo leill, no reflection, no perception; U has 
scarcely sensmion; yet all thesa coma by slow degrees, 
and the aecomulation of faculties which are ^timairiy 
to constitute a %tind, may 1m retarded or entirehr pre¬ 
vented by disease or want of cultivation. Som’e or these 
faculties may progress to the injury or extinction of othm, 
or they may M aU developed in due order mid succession 
till they mime the godlike gift of reason. Can the mind 
then M a thing, per te distinot and separate from the 
body f No more than the motitm oait exist independent of 
tiie watch; andril the arguments of theologiene and meto- 
physioiaitt on this subject are iboaded on^e confiitioB of 
tenns. £te£ee|p wbu yea pleas* irfthe ttnd, yuu eannot 
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•ani^ it! euiltod twtare $ hit sat oonflnutillt 
mml, which ii nothinir now than • eoUcdiOi. «n 
9 ggngut» tffmetUm, and the word itialf only* tom to 
diiijgnata a act of procMiea, any one of which may be 
defeodre. exeeieive^ or abtomtely wanting, without de- 
fltroying, and aometimee almost widioatmate^lv im^iv 
^ the reasoning faoiUties. Mo man possesses all of tbem 
in perfection, or he would be superior to humani^; few 
possess any of them ^ perfection; but a mMcrato 
degree of excellence iBinany of them may be attained 
by idmost any one who is aubjeeted to due cuMeatioin 
and they may almost aU of them be lost by neglect and 
desuetuae. 

I hare before spoken of the effect of. pressure on the 
brain, and will here give die illustration a little more at 

I apply my finger to an o^ing In the skull, made, 
for example, by the treidiine, and press gently on the brain, 
I gradually extinguish rision, hearing, and the rest of the 
siwcial senses, and produce the effect called coma, or deep 
insensible sleep; the pressure continued longer and more 
forcibly, goes on to extinguisb all mental mculties and 
manifestations, voluntary power, senaation, and percep¬ 
tion, oonsciousnesa memory, imagination, judgment, in 
fact the whole mind. The animal now possesses only or¬ 
ganic life, and is utterly unconscious of its own existence; 
all the intellectual faculties are in abeyance, they are not 
annihilated. But we may advance still further in the 
process of extinction, as in the state of asphyxia from 
drowning; there is now scarcely a remnant of^ organic 
life, even—it is the left ventricle of the hear^ in^which 
alone there is the slightest spark of vitality,—it vibratea 
with*'Vt tremulous motion, and there alone laUt tem^a 
foraan, and, if carefully fanned, may light up again into 
oonsciousness and power the whole congeries of functions 
which form the thinking man—but as yet, the body re¬ 
mains cold, motionless, unconscious, a mere clod, witnoiit 
any cognizable signs of life, even by a medical eye—it 
may be cut to pieces, or the bones broken, and no more 
pain will be Inflicted than on a cabbage—it has nok in¬ 
deed, by any means, so much life as a vegetable—it it 
dead, absolutely dead in every sense, except that there 
resides, in the left ventricle, this germ of vitality; and 
restoration is still possible. 

No theologian will surely allow that the amtl has yet 
left its earthly dwelling, ana can be called back by fric¬ 
tion, warmth, and brandy—yet by such means we can re¬ 
store the MIND, which no longer existed in any form or 
mode of being. 

What, in fact, had I done by the pressure of my 
finger on the brain? I had not annihilated a sinode 
feculty, yet I bad extinguished the mind, and had the 

S reMure been continued, it would never have returned; 

eath and dissolution woutfe have come, and the body 
would have been gradually resolved into its primary 
elements—into the hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygen, and 
carbon—the phosphorus, lime, and manganese—and 
the MIND of that individual womd then be, indeed, anni¬ 
hilated. 

Thus with the watch. I move a little point, and it 
■tops; if 1 leave it lliere, the motion is suspended: does 
the motion continue to exist? The watch, like the body, 
will be paduslly resolved into its ultimate elements by 
chemieu action, uid the motion of that individual waton 
is for ever annihilated. 1 take off the pressure from the 
brain, and all the faculties resume their action, and*the 
man becomes Main a thinking, acting, sentient being. 
I move the little point of the watch, and the motion is 
resumed. I eennot sec the slightekt discrepancy in the 
reasoning process. To etk where the minP is daring the 
interruption to its fimotioni seems exactiy the same os to 
Oik where the motion of the watch resides when I have 
placed the little spring against the great wheel, which pre- 
vente it from making its revolution. To sMak of tho 
mind, then, in this sense, as connected with the material 
world by means of the brain, has strietiy no more meaning 
than to neak of digeition oa connected .with matter by 
means of the itomaoh. 

The damulytuyattrioui eaaenee which we .call the eoui. 
is not then the minii ; from which it must be carefully 
tinguiehed^ if we would hope to make any progreie in 
mental philosophy. When the soul resides dumg the 
•UepensKm oTthe mental powers I 7 asphyxia, I know 


not, any moM ttkia I kfiow rarilai bafbra it was 

united to tibit ipeififie eompounfi of mas, muaclita, uid 
nerves. Beveumott here telb 11 s nothing, and m msn 
faculties could not even make us comprehend the eBSt- 
enee iff ihe loul, nbr from any cdher sottrob imt 
Revelation can we ferm an idea iff its nature or its 
destination. ... . 

Do not suppose, reader, that I would make a proftae 
comparison between the production of man a ingemuW, 
the watch, and the workmanship of tho Crratm; the 
difibrenee is as gnat as between the beingt leno fiirmed 
them. The movement is the rmult of the meohaaism of 
the watch, but all the parts may be put together, and 
they will not eet themeelves in motion; tha maker, givea 
the first impulse; he could not even fbrm the instrument 
on whose perfection he prides himself, unleci God had 
bestowed on matter certain qualities, and eitaUiehed 
certain principles and laws of efasticity, momentum, and 
gravitation. It is tbe Almighty who confers the powers 
which set the watch in motion—without those powers, 
qualities, and prineiplss, we could not form the watch: 
and the difference is not greater between the watch and 
the thinking quadruped, tlmn between the quadruped and 
man—the duly animal who hai the power to think qf Ms 
oim Uioughta, and consequently the only animal responsi¬ 
ble for me actions. 

Many snbsequent pages are devoted by .fhe author 
to the inrther estabbshment of his theory, in which 
a hundred instances, facts, and coinciding authorities, 
are quoted; after which he arrives at ms Inferences 
and Conclusion, from which we make the following 
extracts:— 

And what, then, is proved by all these argument! and 
examples ? Ctd bono f What is the result—tbe effect, 
tbe benefit of the dieenssion? I reply, first of all, the cs- 
tabliahment of a new fact, in the firm belief that every 
truth involves sequences beneficial to aociety, although 
the mind that maKes tha discovery be incapable of per¬ 
ceiving them. A conviction that no truth la sterile, but 
the parent of innumerable other truths that seem in no 
way to spring from it, but which could not have had ex¬ 
istence had not tbe first led to them, by exciting the in¬ 
terest and curioiity of fresh minds. I just catch a glimpse 
of corollaries to be hereafter drawn from the premises I 
have endeavoured to establish, which are so important aa 
to be absolutely startling from their novelty ana extensive 
influence, but to which I dare not even allude at present, 
lest I should cast discredit on my theory. 

In the next place, I think that the new doctrine may 
lead to further advaneea in the road of improvement at to 
the management of the iniane, and may alto lead to the 
anticipation and prevention of the dneases of which that 
disorder of the understanding is the consequence. 

Thirdly, that it may excite compaision for the wicked, 
and induce society not to rest eatisfied with tha punish¬ 
ment alone of the guilty, but to make greater efforts to 
reclaim them, and to remove the causes which give rite 
to the acts of criminality. That it may also establish tbe 
conviction, that in the great majority of cases it is not 
voluntary intentional demavity which leads to crime, 
but ignorance and imbecility, from the want of develop¬ 
ment of all the higher portions of the intellect, by early 
cultivation of the brain; that it was God’s pleasure to 
dve mankind not a perfect, but a cultivable mind, and 
that all its beat end highest qualities are Ae result of edu¬ 
cation ; that without such moral instruction as it is the 
imperative duty- of society to enforce, we have no right 
to exact obedience to the laws, or to punish the breach of 
them. That man hoe no valid diaim even to the accu¬ 
mulation and conservation of wealth, but by concurrent 
endeavours to aecompIiBh these objects; that it ia as much 
the duty of the State to fiirniah education aa to fiirniah 
food, and aa great a crime on the part of aociety to lot 
any cf its members perish for want of teaching, oa to let 
them perish for want of physical nourlafament; and that 
till a man baa been placed in a position to learn hii 
duties, it is tyranny to puniah him for tiio neglect of 
tbem; that the mind in its natund awto la a coHectioo of 
the lowest instincts, in no respect bettev *b«n thoie of 
brutee, and that the natural develounant ^ intelhsot, un¬ 
aided by education, ia nothing mofe uan Qie animal wia- 
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dom cillcd cunning, devoted solely to Ae grotifiMtino «f 
the nniinal propemutie*. But in thte wil^rneM of we^ 
tlittt spring up and choke the ssgleoted gar«n, lie tM 
germs of the noblest plants, which, had they been eCw 
cultivated, would have fully occupied the evound, and 
left no space for the noxious plants that now disfigure the 
soil. 

T^ere is little danger that this mode of thinking 
should lead to too great indajgenee towards ernninslt: 
the comfortable conviction which ooeupiw the mind of 
every one who haa been exempted by his position and 
education from temptation to commit the grosser crimes 
—the more than adequate indignation excited by iljtB 
offences of the unedftcated—the very disgust and dettSa- 
tation we have been tanght to feel for the crimes wa oofdd 
never be in a position to commit,—'these thinifs are quite 
enough to ensure at least a sufficient degm of severity 
in our ju^menu of others, and there isTittle danger of 
becoming too lenient towards any faults but our own. 
The Di'^ne founder of our religion felt no anger, no 
hatred, no scorn, no indignation^ towards the wicked, no¬ 
thing but sorrow and compassion. Let tu imitate the 
feeling as far as our imperfect nature will admit, and 
think more of implanting good sentiments as'motives to 
good actions, than of deterring fWim hi^ ones by the eX' 
travagant severity of punishment, which never yet ac¬ 
complished its intended object 

But one of the most important of all the consequences 
of my theory, if on investigation it be found worthy of 
entire confidence, will be the estabiishmciit of a mcrciftil 
feeling towards the ^eat number of unhappy beings who 
have one brain requiring incessant control; who, n ith sH 
their efforts, lose their hold from time to time, and comniit 
nets of extravagance and folly, inconsistent with the ha- 
bitnid tenor of their lives and their own deliberate feeling. 
Hundreds of thousands of human beings pass their whole 
existence in the incessant struggle between two volitions; 
making the most heroic effbrts to overcome their tendency 
to evil and to error, and sinking from time to time into 
despair when they have had the misfortune to incur the 
censure of their fellow-creatnces bv some ungovernable 
act of imprudence, contrary to thetr deliberate will and 
resolve. Such men, if society at large eonid be aware of 
their mental struggle, and duly impressed with a correct 
notion of the physical cause, would be objects of sincere 
compassion, and meet with the encouragement which 
alone is wanting to turn the scale in their favour; it is 
already nearly balanced by their own virtnons resolves; 
but when involuntary faults and follies have drawn upon 
the unhappy possessor of such a brain the extremity of 
censure from his fellow-creatures, he loses heart, gives up 
all efforts to recover his own self-respect, and lets himself 
go to perdition. 


Hie next ia important:— 

There is yet another among the beneficial results which 
wauld follow the adoption of my theory, and that is, an 
early, a very early, interference with the actioni of men 
who, althongb they cannot be pronounced absolutely in¬ 
sane, yet are elearly unfit to be entrusted with the con¬ 
trol of their property and the government of their fa¬ 
milies. Whether anything eould be devised sufficiently 
in harmony with our free instimtionato obtain the general 
onentof the people at Urge, % At he decided by men 
conversant srith legislation, if such a measure eonid be 
guarded from abuse, and a man in tha stam of transition 
to insanity could be stopped short before lie had ruined 
or dh^raecd his family, and without the publicity and 
permanent dioqualiMng consequenoeo of o commission 
of lunacy, it would M an enormous biosting to thousands 
who «re now watching with trembling amtiety the moment 
when the most afflirang oertafnty ahall terminate into- 
leraUo snspense. Many of the acts of infamy urhiefa have 
disgraced udividnaltof the higher elattep hava been fore¬ 
seen and foretold to the friends by the medical attendant 
hut there have been no meant of arresting the ealamity. 
The pathologieal phydician lees oUariy the point at Ivbich 
the patient ather oMOet orteB/ not eontrol Qie disordeNd 
brdn by the sound one, or the propensities Iqr the in- 
telleet; the fotmoris a jnstifioation of restraint in every 
respect as valid as the Mtter—they are ig Uet virtually 
the same. * 


To tfaia extraordinuy wolic St affixed an Appendix, 


in three cbi^ra, principaUy devoted to Considem’ 
tiona of Zna^v, which are ia eome degree rrndeied 
unjpleiiaant hy the introdneibn of the aatsuoiiism of 
pnneiplea in two controversial teligiona. But H ia 
a snhjeot which could not he wholly overlooked. The 
article on the Management of Lunatic A»luxna ia 
written rather intemperately, but nevenrtiu^^ con¬ 
tains some amusing and valuiM matter. And itow 
for our conclusion. 

'We caunot, of course, decide how far the sdeiriific 
view of the question is established by the arguments 
drawn from Anatomy, Physiology, and Famclogy; 
but such as the general reader can judge of, seem 
irresistible. If the theory be really true, it involves 
extensive and extraordinary conaequencea, so startling 
that almost every member of sooety is deeply inte¬ 
rested in its applioation. The work is full of cases 
to excite and reward curiosity. Having arrived at 
the end of it, we will go bock to the beginning, and 
quote from the IcamM Doctor’s Preface a passage 
which docs honour tn his head and heart:— 

I will only add (says h«) in anticipation and depreca¬ 
tion of critical censure, tliatn man cannot well be accused 
of precipitation or presumption who waits till hia aixtietli 
tear to promulgate opinions he has held duiing half his 
life with daily increasing conviction; which he believes 
<o be of the greatest importance in medicine, morals, and 
jurisprudence—in the management of the in<ane—iri the 
treatment of criminals—the education of }outh—and, 
above all, in tbe discipline of imperfect, defective, and 
distorted minds. 

In fine, this is a work of deep philosophical re¬ 
searches, conv^ed, even to the ordinary reader, in 
most pleasant, intel]%ible, and elegant langut^. It 
cannot fail to excite tmiversol attention and delight. 


Vacation Rambles and Thoughts. By T. N. 

Talfourd. Moxon, Dover-street. 

We have been much gratified with the perusal of 
these volumes, written evenly and harmoniously, in a 
cheerftil, kindly, and somewhat enthusiastic style. 
The learned servant has been long favourably known 
to the ]public by his very suecessfiu “ Ion,” and other 
dramatic works. He has now given us bis amusing 
impressions during three continental visits in 1841, 
12, and 43. The ground has been so often previously 
trodden that a man’s private reflections must possess 
some really sterliim merit and mind to be vciy enter¬ 
taining, or even to&rable; our readers will uerefore 
comprehend us, when we assure them that we consider 
these “ Thoughts ” worthy of a re-perusal. 

The sketches of Swiss scenery al* drawn in a veiy 
pleasing manner, although, in some instances, the 
writer was disappointed in the ideas which he had 
preconceived rewire to far-famed objects; as the sub¬ 
joined extract will serve to show i— 

To the left, above a dark hill, rote into the clear blue 
sky the summit of Moot Bime, with its inUeet domes 
and attendant needles, all rohed in daxaling white, except 
where the steepest precipices were goehed into the snow, 
and contrasted it with stripes of dark rich brown. This 
was the first view we had enjoyed of any of tha hij^est 
Alps, except aa a vision in the elouds; ud, eurprising as 
it was, I must confess the efihet did not equu my expeeta- 
tiont. This falfing-off’ might ha partly attiibutabla to the 
mind being filled and perturbed with the lovclinem of the 
vast sunny vaWof a raaracter to antiraty difierani from 
liiose icy pinnaelas, which, near to U in rewily, weie close 
to it in the picture, and which eompeUed oaiairation of 
coloun and shapes as unlike thote around us at if they 
belonged to another world. But Acre It a iwaaon why Ai- 
pino hrighti, aeeit at a diitance of fretn twwve to twenty 
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miles b 3 r persons who are not familiar with their neater 
gtanoeur, must disappoint an enthusiastic expectant; the 
mass^es of snow, almost uniform in colour, po not admit 
of the bense of distance which the varieties of ordinary 
scenery ranvey; and the consequence is, that the eye, not 
making the proper allowances, embraces Uie mighty objects 
•• imperatively small; and the mind, instead of being 
uphned into regions of perpetnd snows, brings down tlie 
white masses to the level earth, and then regards' them 
rather with ewiosity f^n admiration. The immediate 
feeling is a perplexed sitrprise that there should be just 
before you heaps of snpw, not “ unsunned,” but illumi¬ 
nated by a sun which scorches the earth around you, and 
that they should give no sign of melting. To one who 
has had happy experience in Alpine solitudes, and who 
therefore can in some faint degree recognise in the glit¬ 
tering heights, the length and breadth and depth which 
have dwindled into a fairy frost-work to the eye, those 
forms produce a far nobler impression; but a first sight of 
the Alps, to produce the thrilling sense of which Rogers 
speaks, should be obtiuned from a greater distance, where 
the intervention of a multitude of other objects gives to 
the snowy mountains their due proportion, or something 
approaching to it, in the perspective. 

His visit to tho celebrntod field of Waterloo, was 
anything but pleasurable. 

The next day we spent in exploring the field of Water¬ 
loo ; which 1 heartily wish wo had leu uuvisited. Never, 
surely, was the scene of any great action so far despoiled 
of interest, by petty, harassing, vexatious details, as this. 
We cunid not, indeed, expect much of striking meniorial 
ill a mere battle-field, vasrness and silcnco—the faithful 
preset'ration ofsncli vestiges as are most closely associated 
with the master-minds that here played out the game of 
death—are all that could be wished for : but ’licse, as far 
08 possible, have been confused or destroyed. As if the 
level plain, beneath which an many brave soldiers are re¬ 
posing, were not ns appropriate a monument ns a mound bt 
the same earth, the incliiiation of the ground which the 
British foiecs occupied has been violated, iii order to scoop 
out materials for an ugly mass of dirt, surmounted by a 
fright ini lion—oh, how like the momimciitnl lion of 
Luceiiic! The scene of carnage is changed for one of 
civil spoliiition : for every step is infested with lazy, urgent 
guides or beggars; some thrusting their physical infir¬ 
mities, some their false relies, in your face; and some 
putting forward nothing but their sturdy prayers, ready to 
DC turned into curses; all around you is pettiness, pre¬ 
tence, and uhindcr. A kindred 'spirit of mean exaction 
pervades the miserable hotels, at one of which you are 
obliged to stop; the host charging yon the price of chain- 
bortin for vin ordinaire you cannot drink; and the waiter 
is astonished if you do not jiny him bandsomoly for 
bring|ing it into the room, aa if he had some hand in 
winning the battle; while the low, white-washed walls, 
and pot-house chairs, and Haring coloured prints, complete 
the sense of discomfort. Then, in order to substitute the 
idea of carnage in its shocking realities—too recent to be 
blended with events which are removed by time beyond a 
relation to surviving sorrows—for the greater feelings tho 
scene should sugge^, as the mighty witness to the ada¬ 
mantine part of British nature and the catastrophe of Na¬ 
poleon’■ career, you are beset with such relics as the skull 
of a soldier, with teeth of horrid whiteness, to indicate 
that he fell in the bloom of life. The day was intensely 
hot; the road dusty, flinty, arid; so that the shade of the 
dullest fir-frrove I ever traversed was a webome solace; 
and the voiturier deaf to all our entreaties that he would 
move -faster than at a foot’s'pace, who thus gave to our 
misery a ludicrous completeness. 

The second volume ■will be. perhaps the most ‘ 
popular, and we fully concur m the concluding 
remarks upon our eiiyoyment of scenery. Mr. Tal- 
fourd says 

In estimating the wealth with which the mind may be 
endowed by excursions as rapid ns these into foreign lands, 

I think it will be found to consist almost exclusively in the 
images which the scenes of the external world have im¬ 
pressed upon it, and in th^feelings they have excited. It 
wonld be obviously absurd to hope that, from intercourse 
so transient and imperfect as the railway carriage, the 


steam-boat, and the Joifa ifWfo aljow, any knowledm of 
the character of ffca people of the fasr reglotas at which a 
boli^y traveUer .glaposa catj be. acqiflseij, beyond a few 
picturesque oimcetc of glanemg »hadw.; You 

cannot, indeed, pass through. any aectotm of Germany, 
however rapidly, without becomi^ aensihla to the charm 
of that u'nanected good-nature with which all cdaiees seem 
imbued; associated in the women with a eerene 
grace, a benevolent repose of manner,: and »u the men, 
especially the young students, with, 
for each other, and a disposition to be tod toimake happy, 
which refers their university duels to the' niere tyranny uf 
custom. Indeed, tlie gashes which these encounters have 
left, may generally he observed scarring faces wnjoh beam 
with good-humour, and show how little concern hatred or 
envy, or any real passion, has in produeing those passages 
of foolish bravery. In Switzerland, it would he a sad 
waste of precious hours to spend them in endeavouring to 
pluck out the heart of the mysteries of character which 
lie trithin the human forms which are dwarfed by the 
mountains among which they move and perish, while the 
mountains themselves, with the snows they sustain ud 
the streams they nurture, freely expand to the jgase, and 
invite the eye, the heart, and the imagination to concur in 
holding the most intimate communion with their granr 
deurs. 

But the knowledge of scenery which is achieved by oueb 
excursions all clear, unalloyed, and priceless^ gain; for 
it not only enriches the chsinbcr of memory with the pic¬ 
tures which call be expanded at will, but nourishee the 
power of appreciating all other kindred scenes, and re¬ 
doubles the charm of those we may afterwards enjoy at 
home. When, therefore, we pursue the inevitable compa¬ 
rison between the Alpine scenery of Switzerland and that 
which Ues among our own mountains of Scotland, Wales, 
and the north of England, we institute no invidious scru¬ 
tiny, but trace out the links of that process by which fa¬ 
miliarity with one form of nature increases the facility of 
appreciating others resembling it, and heightens the en¬ 
joyment of all. 

The pleasure which is derived from the contemplation 
of fine scenery is, 1 apprehend, nearly in_ proportion to 
the power with which the mind grasps^ its colours and 
foiins, and realises a kindred between thejr attributes and 
its own. The mere presentment of the mightiest eUternal 
varieties of the earth’s surface to the eye of curiosity, ex¬ 
cept in the comparatively rare instances when they melt 
into harmonious pictures, can exrite, at most, only a sort 
of stupified wonder. To the youth of a poet, gifted with 
a peciilisr sense of beauty, they may be, as they were to 
Wordsworth, a passion, ‘‘an appetite, a feeling, and a 
lore; ” though even then it may b%doubted whether tho 
preinultire develo;>ment of deeper sources of pleasure has 
not unconsciously blended the spiritual with the external. 
But to children, in general, the Book of Nature, spread 
out before them in all its wildest sublimities, lies unread; 
and it is not until they have begun, not merely to think 
and feel, hut to reflect on their own past thoughts and 
feelings, which they have gradually associated with the 
scenes in which ihcir emotions have been born and che- 
rished, that .they begin to understand and to love the 
world without them. In this respect, the experience of 
every youth of sensibility and reflection, is a picture in 
little of tho history of his s^iecies. Old as the world nos 
grown in the arts of life and death, and early as divine in¬ 
spiration enkindled the spirit of poetry in its favoured in¬ 
heritors, it is only in times comparatively modern that the 
mind seems to have awakened to a sense of its external 
grandeurs. In the Hebrew sacred poetry, each image is 
singly contemplated as attesting the glory of God. or is 
employed as the symbol of his terrors; the breath of a 
pastoral simplicity is wafted from the depths of patriarchal 
ages; Mount Sinai flashes with the terrors of the law ; and 
the harp of David sometipies tremblea with the sweet i»- 
fiuences of sky and earth; but there is no picture, curighnic 
by the heart’s experiences, to break the eferaeutalvastueM 
of the imagery in which the veiee of eternity ia beard, 
the Uomerio poems—-all vivid as they acer** •:.' • 

Sa lUU of splrltss Ihemottther XsVi 

and goigTOiiautba SUB at UbtssmMr, ' - 

the pictures are of the camp, the battle, thc’fitot 

—not of the mountain and the flood; and tite nequent ai- 
miles by which they are studded, indisa^g an 
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aptitude in the poet's mind for infonniiiRtlieBhaiMtof the 
universe with lire and passion, or elothin^umsn ainctions 
and powers with the aspects of matter, show, by me lM* 
perfect association^ whicn often introduce them, and uie 
mosaic air they ^vetothe composition th^ variegate, 
how faintly the sympathies between the wond matter 
and of thonght were perceived even by the genius whidb 
iniroired them. As the poetry of Qreece became more 
refined, the sentiment of scene^was still ftirther repressed, 
until it was lost in the tendency to make all tbinge subser¬ 
vient to the beauty of form. It breathes again In Virgil, 
blit still with a subdued and courtly sweetness; and scarcely 
is felt again till it bursts out' in lusty life in Chaucer. 
Hence^ sAer mingling with the flush of EHzabethwa 
genius; enriehing the passion of Shskspeare; man^ng 
in the luxury of Fletcher; and embossing the stateliness 
of Milton; it was crushed by the iron sense of Dryden: 
diss^ted amidst the artificial brilliancies of Pope; ana 
feebly held its obscure way beneath the frost-like etiquette 
and eparkling conceit of our Augustan age. In the revi¬ 
val of the true poetical spirit it has wapmued triumphantly 
among us: breidting forth with fjorgeoua enthuuaam in 
Thomson: becoming coldly pure in Covimer; shedding a 
conseccanng influence on a multitude of gloriotu scenes 
in Scott; and enabling ns to consecrate all scenes for onr- 
selves by the teachings of Wordsworth. No one can doubt 
that the deeper ceriousness which Christianity has shed 
throi^n our numin life, baa attached itself to the silent 
flnmt of netntNi, and has nven them an interest which, re- 
'flefitea and iwduidieated by our poetry and romance, is 
now not confined to men of genius or even to men of 
tbougbtibl leisure, but is felt more or less vividly as a per¬ 
vading sentiment of common existence; gleaming in upon 
the busieet hours: aud deepening the long-drawn sigh for 
iCpose from the bustle of the world, with a longing after 
the riiltltiiOnB of beauty and the approaches of wisdom. 

Onr spaoe mnu us that we must now conclude by 
cordially recommending these refreshing and instruc¬ 
tive Rambles and Thoughts for the recreation and 
delight of our readers. 

Ths «Attacbe ; OR, Sam Suck in England. 

Ry the Author of “The Clockmaker.” Bentley, 

New Borlington-street. 

Wk were always decided enemies to slang; it is a 
poor substitute for wit or humour. Our English 
sUng is had enough, but of all the disgusting per¬ 
versions of languagssthat of the American dialect is 
the most intolerabk. It possesses all the easy flip¬ 
pancy of their manners, which are as distant from 
good breeding as dishwater is from champagne. 
This work is written in its idiom, and is wearisome 
vnlgarity throughout. Some of Mr. Slick’s obser- 
vatwns cm England and Englishmen are just enough, 
but there is a vein of jealous Yaukeeism which ac¬ 
companies them. The style of these volumes will 
not much improve our literatam, and does no great 
faoxionr to the taste of thev author. Judge Uali- 
burton^ who is a kind of Anti-lloscoc in refinement. 

We w31 jgive one quotation, that our readers may 
judge for tnemsClves. 

«If you reooUeet,” said Mr. Slldt, “ I was a tellin' of you 
yesteroi^ about hooks and eyes, and how I lamt the fust 
hwaOn in that worbfly wisdom from huqy Foley. Now, onr 
friend that entertained us yesterday, is a hook, a Tory hook, 
and nothin' else, and I must say if there ,is a thipg I demise 
and lute ia this world, it is one Q*'them ontturs. The Tory 
party here, yon know, indudea dl the best part of the i^fper 
emst frdks in the Itingdom,—most o' the prime o' the 
nohih^, da^, gan^, anny, navy, professions, and rad 
marchants/ It boa, in coprae, a vast miyority of ail the 
^ei, talent, vpit^ and wedth of the kingdom a’most. 
In the natnr’ things, therefore, it hat been in panet most 
o’ the time, and alireyt will be in Ming^ than the Vfbigs, 
<^o are, in fact, in a gineml wqr udt Liberals on prindple, 
bat on mterest,—not to heart, but in j^essiott. 

" wdl, sudi a party is 'the eye,' or the power,.and the 


'hook' 1 b a erooked thing made to hitdi on to it. Every 
Tory jungle has one or more of. these beasts of prey in it. 
Talk of a tiger hunt^ heavens mdairih ! it would be nothin' 
to the fun of huntin’ one of thesedevils. Our friend is one; 
he is an adventurer in poMttes and nothin’ else.—he talks 
high Tory, and writes hi^ Tory, and acts-hi^ Tory, about 
the toploftiMt I not beemse he ia one, for he is nothin', but 
becBUie it curries fttvour, because it enables him to stand 
where he can put his hook in wfaa' a chance offers. Re'll 
stoop to anytmn’, will ^swretchrlf one of his Tory patrons 
writes a book, he writes a review of it, and praises it up to 
the skies. If he makes a speech, he gets a leadin’ article in 
its fhvour inserted in a paper. If his lady has a lap-dog, he 
takes it up and fomffes it, and swears it is tiie swepfhst one 
he ever seed in his life^ and when the cute leetle divil, 
smellin* deceit on his fingers, snaps at ’em aud half bites 
’em off, he gulps down the pain without winkin’, and says, 
oh I you are jealoas, you little rogue, you know’d 1 was a- 

f oing to import a beautiful one from Cuba for your mistress. 

ic is one o' them raacala that wiU crouch but not yelp when 
he is kicked,—he knows the old proverb, that if a feller gets 
a rap from a jackass, he hadn't ought to tell of it. If the 
eye' has an old ugly dorter, he dances with her, and takes 
her in to dinner; whatever tastes her’n is, his’n is the same. 
If she pla^ he goes into fits, turns up the whites of his 
eyes, twirls his thumbs, and makes his foot move in time. 
If she sings, tiien it's a beautiful song, but mode tmee as 
sweet by tiie great effect she gives to it. After dinner he 
turns up bis nose at cotton lord^ and bos some capital stories 
to tell of their vulgarity; talks of the Corn-law League 
people havin’ leave to hold their meetin’i In Newgate; speaks 
of tiie days of Eldon and Wctherall as the glorious diys of 
old Englmd, and the Reform Bill as its sunset. I’cel wants 
firmness, Stanley wants temper, Graham consistent^, and oU 
want somethin’ or onother, If ‘ the eye ’ only thinks so. If 
there is anythin' to he done, but not talked of, or that can 
be neither done nor talked of, he is jist the boy for tlic dirty 
job, and will do it right off'. That s the way you know the 
hook when the eye is present. Wlicn the eye aint, there 
yon will know Mm by his arrogance and impedenne, by his 
talkin’ folks down, by his overbearin’ way, by his layin’ 
down the law, by Ms pertendin' to know Ml State - secrets, 
and to be oppressed by the weight of ’em; and by his per¬ 
tendin’ tMngs aint good enough for him by a long chalk. 
He talks big, walks big, and acts big. He never can go any¬ 
where with you, for he is engaged to the Duke of this, and 
the Marquis of that, and the Air! of other. He is jist a 
nuisance, that’s a foct, and ought to be indicted. Confound 
liim, to-day be eyed me all over, from head to foot, and sur¬ 
veyed me Uke, as much os to say, what n Yankee scarecrow 
you be, what standin’ com, 1 wonder, was you taken out o,’? 
When I seed him do that, I jist eyed him the same way, 
only I turned up my nose <3nd the comer of my mouth a 
few, as much as for to say, I’m a sneeser, a r^lar ring- 
toiled roarer, and can whip my weight in wild cats, so look 
out for scaliUn’s, will you. 'V^en he seed that, he was as 
civil as you please. Cuss Mm, how I longed to feel his short 
ribs, and ticUe Ms long ones for Mm. If folks could only 
read men as 1 can, there wouldn't be many such cattle a- 
browsin’ about in other men’s pasturki, I know. But then, 
as Minister says, all created critturs have their use, and 
must live, I do suppose. The toad eats dugs, tiie swnller 
eats muskecters, and the hog eats rattle-snakes; why 
shouldn’t these leeches fasten on to frit old fools, and bleed 
thdtn when their habit is too ftilL’’ 


Ths Last Bose or Sommer, a Collection of Small 
Poems. By Bose Ellen H——. Kerr and Co. 

This is one of the Bowers of Poesy which never 
aliould have bloomed at all. The writer, independent 
of the absence of new thoughts, seems to be totally 
imorant that there is sneh a thing m prosody, or mu¬ 
sical rhythm. We never, in tfee couwe of our reading, 
encountered such mbtoh. "The Last Bose of 
Summer ” in the realm of intellect is an aristooratic 
title, to whidi a thoiuand more worthy pretensions 
have become extinct, md, but fbr the di«^ of intro- 
rirteing had company, we wouH say to tins collection 
of very small poems, " Go sleep thou with tiiem I” 
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Oh, there is not in Britain a class of mankind 
Who do not the “ Go>a>head" principle mind, 

And whether thejr're starving, or whether they’re fed, 

^ There is something about them ahich means '* Oo-a>nead I” Oo-a-Hiad . 

The *'GO-A»HEAD”lrer February is now ready, with lots of Engravings and ftill of Fun: it is, in reality, fhe bes* 
work ever published at the price. •«* Give your Orders early. 

Published on the First of every Month, price 2d., and only 2s. per year. 


T he GENTLEMAN'S EEAL HEAD OF HAIR, or INVISIBLE PERUKE.-—The prin¬ 
ciple upon which this Peruke is made is so superior to everything yet produced, that the manufacturer invites 
the honour of a visit from the Sceptic and the Connokseur, that one may no convinced, and the other gratified, by 
inspecting this and other novel and beautiful specimens of the Perruqueian Art, at the Establishment of the Bole 
Inventor, F. Browm, 47, Fenchurch Street. 

F. BROWN’S INFALLIBLE MODE OF MEASURING THE HEAD. 

Round the Head in manner of a fillet, leaving thel As Dotted , Inches , Eighths | /'A 

Ears loose .. .. .. ..| Itol _ 


From the Forehead over to the Poll, as deep each As Dotted 
way as required .. .. .. .. 2 to 2. 

From one Temple to the other, across the rise orj As Marked 
Crown of the Head to where the Hair grows 3 to 3. 

The charge for this unique head of hair is only £l 10 0. 


Shortly will be Published, in One Volume Post Octavo, 
price 78.6d. 

SKETCHES OP LIFE and CHARACTER, 
O TAKEN AT BOW-STREET, By Georcb Hoodbb, 
Reporter to the Morning Herald. With Illustrations by 
Kenny Meadows, Leech, Hine, Uamerton, Henning, and 
Newman. 

Bat which are the offenders that are to be examined? let 
them come before Master Constable.—AfucA jido about 
Nothing, 

To know 

That which before us lies in daily life. 

Is the prime wisdom. Mutoh. 

Lohdon Sherwood and Bowyer, 137, Strand. 
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Just Published, Demy 4to., neatly bound in cloth, with 
Engravings and Diagrams, price 6g. 

T he HAND-BOOK TO THE PIANO¬ 
FORTE, comprising an easy Itudimental Introduc- 
•tion to the study of that Inatrumeut and Music iu 
General: the Art of Fingering, according to the modes 
of the best Masters, exemplified iu various Exercises, 
Scales, &c., in oil the Major and Minor Keys; and inter¬ 
spersed by Relaxations from study, consisting of Popular 
Melodies and Romances, and Selections from Pianoforte 
composition! of some of the most celebrated Masters. 
Also, a short and easy Introduction to Harmoiw or 
Counterpoint, and a New Vocabulary of Terms. By J. 
AUGUSTINE W4DE, Author of “The Dwellings of 
Fancy“ Soi^g of the Flowers “ The Two Houses of 
Grenada,'’ an Opera; “The Prophecy,’’ an Oratorio, &c. 


alter atrefnlly diKeniiig aame lixty ptmi, tnd muterinit the ■ digital' and 
other exereieee here ((iven, be need not her the thiokoet army of iemi-demi- 
eemie, or the muet whinuioelly-noted passage of the mostgifted monipulitor 
of ttashey-hoard. The work ooniptUes,ia addiUon, a brief and exoellant 
treatise on the rlemente of hermony, developing the lawe of oomposUlm in 
a simple and eound manner: and wa altogether warmly noommend the 
book to publlo Ikvour.''—Literary Uaaette, October IS. 

** The book now befbre as Is the most admirals instanoe we hath ever 
met with of a man acknowledged as a poet and composor oondesoending 
to oonstroot a threshold to harmony. Hr, Wada has written the best flnt 
book we ever read."—Sunday Times. 

** Thlt it one of the best works of muslsal hislmstion which has been 
brought under our notloe; the author unites an earnest love of mneio with 
sound knowledge of fee ert, uid has, therefton, given a Hie and animatien 
to hie lesions, which lelisve tho dry end teohnieal dsiaile of tsaobing."— 
Tha LeagiM, OotobarlS. 

“An mgsoiona and tasteful work, comprehending a large amoimtof 
InibrmatioD in a enmparallvely email ipaee. Tha volume seems to us 


London: FuUisbed by Whittak&r and Co., Ave Maria- 
lone. 


H all and CO., Sole Patentees, Welling¬ 
ton Street, Strand, London.—The Ponnua Cerium, 
or Leather Cloth Boots and Shoes—ease and comfort in 
’Walking, combined with durability, are the recommenda¬ 
tions of these articles; they never draw the feet, and are 
softer, easier, lighter, and more elastic than any other 
boots and shoes. The Spring Boots are much approved, 
they supersede lacing and buttoning, and are a great sup¬ 
port to the ancle. Also, the much approved Patent India- 
rubber 'Waterproof Goloshes, and H. and Co.’s portable 
Waterproof Dresses for Gentlemen, 24f. the suit; Ladies’ 
Cardinal Cloaks, 18s.; they can be carried in the pocket 
with convenience. 


Quite a Jfew Dlecowevy. 

NO MORE SUFFERING FROM CORNS OR 
BUNIONS. 

TOSS'S PHILOSOPHICAL REMEDY 

is pecnliarly applicable for Corns between the 
toes, and iipmediately enables the greatest sufferer to 
walk with the most perfect ease and comfort. 

Sold wholesale by Messrs Barclay and Sons, and may 
be obtained through all Patent Medicine Vendors in 
boxes at Is. IJd. ana 2 b. 9d. 

A box will be sent free on receipt of fifteen postage 
stamps, addressed to Messrs. JONES and CO., Light 
House, 201, Strand. 

Just Published, price Is., the Fourth Edition translated 
from the Nineteenth French Edition. 

C ONSTIPATION DESTROYED, or Ex- 
poaition of a NA’fURAL, simple, agreeable and 
infallible MEANS, not only of OVERCOMINO, but alw 
of completely destroying habitual Constipation, without 
using either purgatives, or a^ artificial meana vraatever, 
(discovery recently made in France by M. Wharton), fol¬ 
lowed by numerous certificates from eminent physteiani 
and other persons of distinction. Free hv the post, 

Sold by James Youens and Co., Tea-deuere, 45, Ludgate 
Hill, London, and by all boidueUen in the Umted 
Kingdom. 


AW^llTIBSMBNtS. 
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T he extraordinary success of tins medicine is the wonder of the age; it has been tried by 
hundred* of thousand* as an apcriciiL and has iu avary instance done good; it has never in the alighteit degree 
impaired the most delicate constitution. Tens of thousands have testified that peKseveranpe in tite use of Psaa’s 
Lira Pills will com])IeteIy cure any disease, and are living witnesses of the benefit ‘received from this invduahle 
medicine. Testimonials are received daily, and it woidd impossible, in a newspaper, to puhJ^h ono-half received; 
and the following are selected as people well known in-their respective neighbourhoods, and ifiiose testimony if nn- 
questionable. Further Sheets of Testimonials and ^ *f:Lifu and Times of Old Parr'.’ may bo liad> gratis, eif‘all 
Agents. ■ ... 

TESTIMONIALS IN FAVOTTE OF PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 

CURE OF CONSUMPTION. 


Bedfwd, January ,17,184.5. 

Gehtlemrn—1 have very great {deasure in informing you of asuprisihg cure of CONSUMPTION which has lately 
taken place in my own domestic circle, solely from the use of your inestimable Parr’s Pills. For the two years 
previous to her restoration, Mrs. Hync Imd been suffering iVom a Pulmonary Oiscaao, Tor which she had been 
attended by the physicians, and the majority of the aur^pns in this town, who prescribed for her every kind of medi¬ 
cine which their ingenuity could suggest for its removal. The fearful symptoms of Consumption became more and 
more apparent, bafliing the skill of tlie medical altendanls, and to all appearances site seemed on thi- ere of dissolu¬ 
tion, her pulse being extremely low, and hur fr<.inc wasted to mere skiu and bones, At last, seeing all my efforts, and 
tile efforts of the medical gentleman called in to her aid, fruitless, I resolved, after mature deliberation of the sur¬ 
prising cures which you have published, of the efficacy of your pills, to induce her to make a trial of them, to wliioh 
she consented. The pills were taken by her in moderate quantities for a week or two, without any great difi'erence in 
lier appeararice, although she repeatedly stated that she experienced their renovating effects; but in tbecourse of two 
months or ten weeks a decided improvi-meiit was perceptible in her appearance—the symptoms of her alarining 
diseaae had vanished—a bloom on herelu-o^ presented itself—and her system generally became truusfornicd froni the 
weak to the robust. At the limc I am writing, Mrs. II. cuntiiiues in the vigorous condition brought about by your 
pills ; and 1 have no hesitation whatever in attributing this wnmlerful change solely to tlie wonderful qualities of your 
Park’s Pills. I am, Geiitlemeu, your obedient Servant, 

T. lloEERTS and Co., Proprietors of Purr's Life Pills C. W. IlYNE. »• 


The following impotlant testimony to the efficacy of Pina's Life Pills has jnst been received by the ProprloUirs. 

To Messrs. T. Kuberts and Co., London. Atlilone, Decenflier 7, 1811. 

Sirs,— You will please to send me six dozen more Parr’s Life Pills, I am just out. They are taking well, .md 
I can assure you, they are doing an immensity of good; every one who has tried them in all'eciious of the Liver and 
Stomach derive a great deal of benefit. Yours, &c., 

AVILLIAM GILCHHIEST, Apothecary and Surgeon. 


CURE OF CONSUMPTIVE ASTHMA. 

I, ALEXANDER DOUGLAS, do hereby declare the good I-have received from taking Parr’s Lirr, Pills- In 
the year 1810 I was afflicted with a most distressing Asthma, Coucli, and Shortness of Breath, which red’aeed me to 
death’s door; notwithstanding my spending nearly dt’iOO in eiinsiilting the most eminent medical men in London niul 
Edinburgh, my disease continued unabated,, and 1 was. as a lust resource,, advised to try my native air of Diindi-e, 
wliich I did, and, at tbe same time, was recommended by a friend to take_ Park’s Lwk Pii.i.s. I cominoiieed with 
them in the Spring of 1843; experiencing relief I persevered, and am now in my (i3rd year, perfectly ciireil, luul in 
better health than 1 have been for many years. Having rust .arrived in London, 1 liasteii to make my wonderful 
cure known to the Proprietors, aud to recommend semetliiiig to the afflicted worthy' of a fair trial auil no favour. , 
I have.recomraeiided them to many of niy friends, and they have oil found relief. 

July 10, 1814. ALEXANDER DOITJLAS, Earmcr. 

'Witness, to the abjive, ALEXANDER CUTHBERT, Slolswcll-road, Dundee. 


Beware of Spurious Imitations of the above medicine. None arc genuine unless the words “PARR'S LIFE 
PILLS” arc iu WlllTF. letters ox a RED uaoimu, engraved on the Government Stamp, pasted round each box ; 
also the fac-simile of the signature of the Proprietors, “ T. KOBRIITS and Co ,” I.ondoii, on the direuliotis. 

Sold in boxes at Is. Hd., 'J*. 9d., and family packets at 11s., by' Edwards, 07, St. Paul’s Cburcliyard ; Barclay and 
Sons, Farriiigdon-strccl; Sutton iind Cn., Bow Cburcliyard, London : Mottersboad and Co., Manclicutcr; and/. and 
11. Raimes and Co.,Edinburgh; Mitchell, Glasgow; and by all respectable druggists and patent medicine retailers 
throughout the kingdom.—Directions ^we given with each box. 



TBB SSXlf ASTD COWFXiEXXOXr.-GOWXABB’S AOTZOB. 


lilts well known and highly appreciated appendage of the Biiiish TOILET, has for neiirly a century past maintained 
unrii^^lled reputation as a perfect remedy for all IMPURITIES of the SKIN, together with the valuable,properties 
^_a Preserver and Sustainer of the Complexion of the must genial nature,-removing every trace of Saliownoss and 
Duculouration, and promoting the Transparency and BFightiiess of the Skin, which constitute the peculiar graces of 
a fine complexion. 

“ ROBT. SHAW, LONDON,” is in white letters on the Government Stamp, without whielt none .is genuine. 
Price 2*. ‘W., .5*. 6d .; quarts, Ss. 6rf. Sold by all Perfumes and Cfiepiists. . , , 

137, Fetter-lane, removed from 39, King-street, Snowhill. 
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Whole Tem. 


A rgus life assurance company. 

3tf, Tbrogmorton-street,Bank: empowered byeperial 
Act of Parliament, Sth and 0th William IV., is. 76. 
TB0MA8 tAltliCOUB, Exi, Aldemiu, Ctiaiimia, 
WILUAX LEAF, Enq, Dtfatf Obunaui. 

Couinlling AMaM7>.PBOFBaBOR UAEl., H A. Kiog'i CoUtgt. 
LOW BATSb OF FBSKlUlia. 

In addition to the snbieribed camtal of £.100,000, the 
aasured have the security of the Company's income of 
nearly £60,000 per annum, yeprly increasing, and on ao- 
cnmiuating assurance fund, mveated in Ciovemment and 
other available Securities, of oonaiderably lai^r amount 
than the estimated iiainhiiei of the Company, 

AHifBAi, ptaiaxam vo amribb bmo. 

Age. For One Year. For Seven Years. Whole Term. 
£ 9. id* £ t» d* £ 9* d* 

20 0 17 8 0 19 1 1 II 10 

30 118 137 307 

40 150 160 2 14 10 

SO 1 14 1 •! 19 10 4 0 11 

60{324 3 17 0 60 10 

One>third of the “whole term ” premium may remain 
unpaid at 5 per cent, compound interest as a debt upon 
thejolioy for life, or may bo paid off at any time with^ 

The Medical Officers attend daily at a ouarter before 
two o’clock. • £. BATES, RMMent Oirector. 

A UEBaAL COMHISSIOM TO aOUCITOBB & AOBMTS. 


R eal Sheffield plated dish 

COVi^S, M pcioee hliherto unsttemnteA— 


THOMAS WEST, 18, Ludgate-atreet, London, taviag 

ihi 

complete, iini lOs., ONLY. PonUe Dome Patterft-M 
Cover cf»iiiehei. tiJOA j 1 ^ «f 18 iaehea, £3 ISs.; 
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A Bnp9timr uaA BtUcfete OmoL 

R OBINSON^S patent groats surotisa 

everyUiing of the kind fw making a pure and nu¬ 
tritious gruel. It is deprived of those unpleasant t^nalitiea 
which common gruel generally contains, and which pro¬ 
duce heartburn and acidity of the stomach. Persona 
suffering with colds, also Invalids and Children, will find 
greet advantage by taking it as their customary supper 
food during the wmter months. 

Cautiok.— As many tnurious imitations, under a 
variety of names, suppertea by plagiarisms and composed 
of unwholesome meals and compounds, arc daily foisted 
on rile public as substitutes, it is requisite on purchasing, 
to he particular in asking for “ Robinson's Patent Groats,” 
and to see that each packet or canister bears the signature 
of “MoUm* Mobm90H." 

ROBINSON and BELLVILLE, Porvayurs to the 
Queen, sole manufacturers, 64, Red Lion^treet, Holborn, 
l^ndon, and to be hod of all respectable Oroeors, Drug¬ 
gists, and Oilmen in Town and Country, in Packets of 6(1, 
Is., and in Canisters at 2s. each. 


r E ATRAPILATORY.or LIQUID HAIR 

OYB: the only dye that really answers for all Co¬ 
lours, and docs not require re-doing, out as the hair grows, 
M it ngver fades or acquires that unnatural red or purple 
tint coaution to all otliwr dyqa ROSS and SONS can, 
with the greatest confidence, recommend the above dye 
aa utfaUiUe, ifAlone at their eatabliahmantj and l^es or 
gentlemen requiring it, are reqnaeted to bnug a friend, or 
servant with them to see how it is used, which will enable 
them to do it afterwards, without the chance of failure. 
Several private apartmenta, devoted entirely to the above 
pUrpM, and some of their eabdilishuicut having used it, 
rim emet predueed ean he at once seen. They think it 
neceasary to add, that by lending strictly to the in- 
ftmotions given with eaeh bottle of dye, nmneraiis ner- 
««pi hove sueeeeded efpwHfr wpll wUMut mMdng tb mrin. 

AddretB Boss and Sons, llSimd tSOtBisht^egsAe-idnet, 
hondon, the oelahwWbd %xwNte>e, PbrfSm^ Hafe- 
cutttm, and HatT-^efB. N.B.7wtiesatiiMdiril *4 tlM 
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I* ad adMifrrnn* rreetny matdr~the only aafeand effieaaiona pTetwraflon fordiMipating FBMVKtJRS, PtJU- 
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Ao^AAmm^m O9oirv0b «t arsAmA nsirvsi'saECs, 

A White P«wd«r, cunuMundad of the rareat and moat lVagr*»( Eaotiea. It bMlowa utt tlw Teatb a Bearl-lika white, 
uea*, iruta them iVoMiTartar, and imparta to the Oumaa hmtby fiitnneaa, and to Ibe Breath a debgntflil fragrance. 
_ _ 8»- ®d. per box. 

CAv vXOIIfa'-SPU’HlOirS COMPOUKOS are freouenily offered for aak under the aame nawiea (tome 
vmii r the impUtd eanction of Bo; ahj), tlie Lab^. Billa, and AdyeiiJatmenta of the <u iginal articlea are co| rd. and 
««»*» e Firiwiooi Nam/, or the w<itd "Oeiwia%“ia uwdinthe place of •' RowaANo'a. 

It u theWfore Imnerntire tm pureltaaera toaee fnat # word ‘'ROWLAND'S" la on the wrnnnei of each Aitlcle 
Fui the nrufectiott of the public from fraud and impoaiRan. the HououriiUe CommMumrri oi lUr lHuittlv * Staonpg 
hevt mitboriaed the Ihw|>netor’a Signetnre to beenffraVtd ma the Goveniinent Stamp, thus— 
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BieABmtAM WAAABBAB, 

W. & 3, SANOSTER beg to inffarm the Piditu!, that tn eonaequence of 
the great patronage their Patent Plnutd recmtcd laat year, they hnva< 
licaneed eeeeral of the largeat Maptilkrtureta In London and Pant, who 
nill apply thia improeement to 4Mt ffreater part of Uie Paraaolt that are 
bewg made Aw Rw apptoechiAt eeaaon, without any additional expeuae. 
Ladies are requeatad to obaeno Riat (beta fiaraaoh wUt be alt etamped 
"Svaettioa PataHT." • 

February 1, 1845. 
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186, STBAND, NoTAMiaM, 1844. 

CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 

MONTHLY SERIES. 

A OOLXBCTION Of OEIOINAL WORKS OF FICTION AND BIOGRAPHY. 

^HIS Sbbixs of Books is undertiiken mth the belief that while the taste for Works or 
J- Fiction haa in late yeara gnatly iooreaaed. biih pncea and inconvenient forma of laaue have ao reatrieted 
theb ade, that, aa well with leferanee to anthora aa to readera, a change in the manner of anbnutting them to 
the public ia generally called for. 

Meaara. CjianiAN anb Hjlai. aetad on Aia belief nine years ago, when they commenced the publication of 
ttw woiin of a distingaiBliBd writer In mmitUy pane. In the present undertaung it it Intended to apply aimilar 
reapuroas of issue, on an enlaried acale, to a more eatended eertes. 

To the Norsi. and RoscaNon their man will be chiefly restricted t but it ie propoied to rary theee works, 
aubmittad for the first time to the public in aa andertaking of this nature, by Bioonarains. The aubjecta will 


To the Norm, and RoncaNon Ihrir man will be chiefly restricted t hut it ie propoied to vary them works, 
euhmittad for the first time to the public in aa andertaking of this nature, by Bioonarains. The subjects will 
be chiefly modern. 

The Banina will he found to differ fai lonw my important reapects from every other Utherto preeented to tiie 
imlilic. * 

I. It eta madit esAwlvdy of new ant original works, ehlsfljr of ths oloss of Korsls snd Boasneot. 
n. Tbs diosof took work wlUM loio thon on* ha lf tbr sum ohoigod lor on cgiMl omoontof moWsr in Iho onUnory 
mtBB of pobiuolion. 

tlL nemsonsby wMekfboaovfauOf ooatwQllir oAetedwliibmlrenososriauarUtnoryortypoaMpkinioanilenoo. 
XT. Th« goaoMar of <U*nw glvsB u nah part wiii bo found toobnotsawygencraieldtononmlotoSeriai Woikt,OB 
the groiBut of a tM htqooel moptnofam of tbr iatorsot. 

Tlia Notbi. will be puUiAed in Foon Montbly PAmTe, of the post octavo form. Each Pen will contain 
One hmadsed and ahriy hnndsomely printed pages, and be acdd forTanan SmtuMaa. Unlessppecialcxcep- 
tioas are madib and it is eapediant to issue a story in n single volume, it ia intended that wbUe every Novdm 
the Series shalT contain tha oadiaary amount at preaent included in Tanss Voncitsa, it riiall he completed in 
Two, ^ lold to Twblt* Sbummu. 

Hw mgrttfibim wtU agw metd. two fMta, or one voimne. 

TBS 71K8T NOVJbt WUX B£ 

MOUNT SOREL; 

On, THE HEIRESS OF THE DE VERES, 
av TBB ainwon or ran "two olp mxn's taimb.” 

THE SECOND NOVEL WlLlT BE BY MRS. 8. C. HALL. 

n» TIBST BlOOBkPHY WILL BB A 

UFE OF TALLEYRAND; 

BY W. M. THACKERAY. 

Part 1. wfll be pubUshed on the First of January. 

LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND, 
a. evmtmm, ntmuat #. iiawcuu, amiMBOBaa; abb a. BtmwmdutN, olamow. 
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CHAP. II. 
creaIion’s iikir. 

The Nircat of indnatry would dry and die 

But for the end it workg to. Shakbpeaiii. 

Half a century ago, the great highways stood' 
in the same relation to the districts they tra¬ 
versed as the railroads of our own time—eon- 
veying the human stream by so naiTow a 
channel, and with so swift a current, as scarcely 
to allow of its fertilising the borders between 
which it passed. Those towns and villages 
which lay out of the main lines were indebted 
for the rusty links that constituted them por¬ 
tions of the social chain, to the occasional visits 
of pedlars, higglers, and such peripatetic mer¬ 
chants as sought them for the purposes of their 
traffic. On a spring morning of the year 1765, 
ap.^ad who had been industriously pursuing his 
callmg as a hawker of sponges, pencils, pins, 
VOL. IV. 


thread, tapes, and similar miscellaneous haber¬ 
dashery, along the great North-road, turned 
aside from it for the little borough of Luton. 

Having occupied the day in many a keen 
encounter of commerce with its tlirifty house¬ 
wives, an hoiu' or so before sunset, he bent 
his footsteps towjirds the south; for the double 
purpose of gaining a few miles on the metro¬ 
polis before nightfall, and finding some fair 
brook or well wherewith to flavour the stale 
crust and rind of mouldy cheese on which he 
was to sup. 

Half an hour’s brisk walking brought him 
to a part of the road which was skirted by the 
ruins of what appeared to be a park wall. 
Passing through one of its numerous breaches, 
he saw spreading before and around him ves¬ 
tiges of a decayed domain of great extent. The 
grey dilapidated walls that denoted its limits 
ran along the sides of the distant hills, and were 
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lost among the woods which clothed their sum¬ 
mits. As he advanced, the-old gates were seen 
hanging in crumbling fragments from ivy- 
circled pillars, standing on either side of a strip 
of coarse herbage, which marked where. once 
the avenue meandered. Notwithstanding the 
appearance of desolation, there were flocks of 
cattle grazing among the green valleys that 
formed the foreground ; and herds of deer were 
seen among the glades and copses of the high 
grounds in the distance. All was steeped in 
silence and solitude—^but the young scents of 
spring were there ; and fresh leaves and buds, 
the firstlings of the year; and primroses, peep¬ 
ing bashfully through the new grass; and but¬ 
tercups, and blue-beUs, in the dawn of their 
fragrant lives. And hush! Is not that the 
song of the nightingale ? Welcome—thrice 
welcome—familiar minstrel:— 

Thou wert not mode for death, immortal bird; 

No hungry generations trod tliee down: 

The voice we hear to-night, the some was heard 
In ancient days, by emperor and clown. 

The boy held on, crossing a rivulet by a 
broken bridge, to an alley of tall chesuut trees, 
and, following the traces of rides and paths, 
came to where the ground appeared once to 
have been laid out in gardens and pleasure 
lawns. 

He stopped, and gathered 

A flower of the wilderness, left on its stalk 

To mark where a garden hod been, 

and then moved onwards, more slowly and with 
less determined steps. Though born to beg¬ 
gary and the thousand natural ills tiiat poverty 
inherits, he had a spirit whose elastic!^ iprtihg 
with increased energy in the degrea that thfl 
pressure of circumstances bore upon it. For¬ 
tune's rotmh handlings—^want, oppression, con¬ 
tumely, offence; these strung his nerves and 
steeled his heart : but when alone ^vith Ids 
desolation—^with none to mock, and therefore 
none to outrage—^thc torrent of the eye would 
pour its bitterness, and the soul sink in the 
gloom of its hopelessness. An outcast and a 
wanderer from his birth, when hafhy some qiuet 
homestead or secluded eottage has stood in the 
path of his way-faring, like Campbell's ancient 
mendicant, he would— 

Lean o’er iti humble gate, and think the while, 

Oh 1 that for me some home like this would smile; 
Some cottage home, to yield my shrinking form 
Health in the breeze, and shelter in the storm. 

Little wonder was it then that the scene thus 
spread before him should awake meditation— 
hope—^resolve. He was alone on the cold 
theatre of life : penniless—friendless, but not 
hopeless. The sweat of industry and toil fell 
not on the rock of despondence, but on the 
good ground of determination. 

He had reached the spot where what had 
been the mansion lay in ruins around him; 


the bats built where dames and cavaliers had 
held high revel; the dank grass grew where 
the looms of Persia had spread their bravest 
textures. He penetrated to its central court 
—^now transformed into a small orchard, where 
already the apple and pear-tree were in full 
blossom. The masses of ruin, half concealed 
by moss and greensward, seemed like mischance 
over which time bad thrown its mantle of 
forgetfulness. The scene, coloured by the 
tender hues of the evening sun, was full of 
sedate beauty—but without one tint of sadness. 
The tower now a dovecote—^the mullioned 
windows, through which the swallows skimmed 
and darted; the hall of entrance, a repository 
of nrral implements—^these indeed all told of 
decay, but was not the device of change the 
emblem of promise to one for whom any con¬ 
dition of existence would be better than that 
in which his present lot was cast ? As he gazed 
in silent contemplation, n peasant who inhabi¬ 
ted the sole remaining chamber to which a 
roof was vouchsafed, camc out to attend to 
some nural office. The boy, to whom harsh 
words were a household vocabulary, waited not 
for any commentary on his presence; but, once 
more assuming the face of one intent on purpose, 
left the relics of olden state and comfort be¬ 
hind him, and took a path which led in the 
direction he had been pursuing, when he left 
the road that led from Luton to St. Alban's. 

Once again aU was sohtnde; twilight too feU 
fast, and the Iraitderer quickened his speed 
that he might reach some place of shelter be¬ 
fore the i^ht set in« But he was weaiy with 
itteessaiit exertloli> in journeying to the marts 
of his potw trading; and dfSnts to turn his ven- 
tdres to aocondti * Moreover, he was hungry, 
and seeing wheire ft stream went dancing over its 
bed of bright pebbles, beneath the shade of a 
vast lime, he sat himself upon a natural bciieh 
formed of a piece of its gnarled root, that rose 
above the turf, and addressed him to liis 
homely meal. 

It was the early twilight as lias been said— 
while yet the west was lighted by the last deep 
• colours of day. The moon in its first crescent 
shone palely in the sky, which was still without 
a star. In this dim obscure, sat the son of toil 
and penury, of whose fortunes it was the type. 
His age might have been twelve or fourteen, his 
person was slim. Ids attire mean, but character¬ 
istic of his occupation; his countenance the 
badge and presentment of all his tribe; you 
read the Israelite not only in every lino of it— 
but in every- expression. There were the inky 
ringlets curling round the high wan forehead— 
the brow ever " sicklied o'er with the pale hue 
of thought." There was the deep dark eye, 
ever restless as the spirit to which it formed the 
index—the smile, wluch, deroite all caution and 
care, was but a reflection of contempt. Thus 
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made up, the Jew goes forth to wander and win 
his way to fortune—strange scrip for such a 

pilgrimage.Having ^scussed his 

meagre fare, the young merchant drew from an 
inner pocket, his store of worldly wealth— 
regarding each piece as he told it with |p. far 
higher relish than the contents of his farder 
had called forth. One by .one he told them— 
bestowing on each a fond parental look and 
benediction—and after a space spent in this 
pleasant intercourse, he rose abruptly, and 
made the best of his way to the small road-side 
public-house, whereat he was accustomed to 
lodge, when on his passage through that part of 
the country. 

Light meals and light heels provoke heavy 
slumbers, so the boy slept as soon as his head 
was laid down, and it required more than one 
resolute summons from the horny fist of the 
cinder wench, who acted as chamberlain of the 
hostel, applied to the door of his cockloft, to 
induce him to open his eyes, and gird up his 
loins for the highway. Neither toilet nor 
breakfast oecupie«l him long, nor the adjust¬ 
ment of the reckoning, which amounted to 
four pcnnie.s, paid before hand — for hed 
and hoard, two woi-ds having the same mean- 
ing. 

The itinerant dealer made no diversion now 
from the direct line to the metropolis, his stock 
being exhausted, and there being no instant 
opportunity of im'csting his capit^ advantage¬ 
ously. With the free and nimble foot of youth 
he sped onwards cheerily—^for the vciy motion 
throiigh the clear ciisp air engendered houyancy 
of spirit, and Ins prospects had grown brighter: 
his industry was in the ear, wliieh promised a 
goodly seed time ere hdfrvest. 

It was late before he reached his destination, 
a dismal court in one of those qiuirters of the 
City, w'liore, from time immemorial, colonics of 
the children of Isi’aol have existed. A night’s 
rest having refreshed him after his hard day’s 
travel, he prepared to sot out to replenish his 
stock in trade; when seeking for the indispen¬ 
sable agent of such traffic—his money-bag—he 
discovered that it was gone! An anxious 
search confirmed the tcnible fact, all his earthly 
s'tore was lost! 

Had he been robbed of it, or had it fallen from 
him by the way ? When had he last seen it ? 
Two days before, when eating his crust by the 
stream of the decayed park. . . . Behold 

him once more on the great highw^ay—his step 
as light—though his heart far heavier than 
when last he trodc it. The day is yet young 
as he clears the weary street of St. Alban’s, and 
striking to the right, makes his passage as the 
crow would fly, to the spot where the vast lime- 
tree threw its broad shade over the fountain. 
He has reached the little lone covert, and there 
on the fresh greensward that sparkled like 


myriads of emeralds, lay the grim leathern 
pouch—the jewel of his hopes. 

A dozen years have worn away, and the va¬ 
grant Jew boy is a broker, in the vicinity of the 
Boyal Exchange. He dealt according to the 
practice of his people, in money and securities 
—among the varieties of the latter, of ques¬ 
tionable security indeed—in lottery schemes. 
At that time, the lottery-oflBce keepers were in 
the habit of purchasing tickets on their own 
account, to retail, and in the event of being 
able to dispose of all their stock, such specula¬ 
tions were very profitable. A scheme of un¬ 
usual attraction being put forward by the 
Government, our broker embraced it with great 
spirit, and to an extent upon which his instinct¬ 
ive prudence had never yet ventured. The 
day before that appointed for tile drawing 
arrived, and he held a ticket unsold—^it was 
hard upon the hour when his office must close, 
and still it lay upon his hands—a heavy dis¬ 
count against his profits, for ho scouted the no¬ 
tion of lottery risk—^it was a certainty—a 
guarantee of loss. 

He had taken his hat from its peg, and 
reached the door of the counting-house, when 
a young woman, who was passing, stopped to 
investigate the golden promises, with which 
every pane of the window was filled. After 
a perusal of them, she turned towards the 
broker, who still was standing on his threshold, 
and asked him “had he the sixteenth of a ticket 
in the lottery, to be draw'ii next day, for sale.” 

“ Pray walk in. Madam,” said the man of 
bu.sincss, “ be so good as to walk in ! ” 

The maiden complied. She wtus a comtily 

1 )evsonagc, who had already bade adieu to girl- 
lood and its thoughtlessness, if, indeed, she Inid 
ever been aflcctcd by it, for her mien and de¬ 
meanour were especially grave and sedate. 

“ I wish I could persuade you,” he begun, 
“ to take a half. Tliis is the most .advaiitageons 
scheme w'e have yet been so fortunate as to 
ofl’er the piiblic: three capitals, of .£’30,000 
each—besides a great number of other very 
considerable prizes.” 

“Oh,” said the lady, “I am only a mer¬ 
chant’s housekeeper—where should I get the 
money from ?—I can’t think of it.” 

“ Coidd nothing induce yon ? ”. asked the 
dealer, in his blandest manner. 

“Nothing,” said the customer; “What is 
the price ? ” 

“Only eighteen pounds,” insinuated the 
chapimm. 

“ It would be the ruin of me to lose such 
a sura,” observed the housekeeper, drawing 
from her pocket a well-furnished green purse— 
as long as a jelly bag. 

“Try your luck for once,” continued the 
tempter, “take one half of this ticket—I'D. 
take the other, and tliis shall be the bargain. 

P 2 
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If it comes up a £30,000 prize we will make 
the iv’o shares one, and the holders also; what 
say you to the offer ?" 

The maiden made no reply, but with a blush 
—not perhaps strictly '‘celestial rosy red,” but 
a very good imitation for the Ward of Cheap — 
proceeded to tell out eighteen pieces on the 
counter. As she concluded, the gallant Israel¬ 
ite presented the scrip in this singular venture, 
and, pressing the hand that received it to his 
lips, ratified the contract. 

Scarcehadfour-and-twenty hours elapsed after 
the completion of the treaty, ere the wheel of 
fortune revolved in favour of these odd vows. 
Tire ticket became one of the £30,000 capitals, 
and, in such a space as the preliminaries would 
permit, the fortunate holders were man and wife. 
Witliin a few years the merchant’s housekeeper 
presided at the best dinners of the season in 
Portland-place, and the Jew tramper was 
closeted with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
ncgociating a loan for millions. Such was the 
origin of one of those master spirits, whose 
course and career have been the Midas meteors 
of our time. Mighty magicians, in whose 
hands are the issues of life and death: who 
marshal nation against nation in the purple 
field, or make “ the green one red ; ” mysteri¬ 
ous ministers of a god-like office—to spread 
civilization to the Poles, and the good tidings 
of love and charity to the uttermost parts of 
the earth ! 

The great contractor grew quickly into a 
millmnaire: a correspondent of half the Govern¬ 
ments of the world: the ally of states waging 
war together to the knife—for gold is a cos¬ 
mopolite. Ilis domestic life had been in like 
manner blessed; it was honourable and ho¬ 
noured. The fruit of his marriage was two 
children—a boy and a gild—brought up as the 
sons and daughters of wealth arc u’ont to be. 
The boy accomplished the routine of school, 
college, and the circumnavigation of thefashion- 
able world with credit and eclat. lie was 
gentle—beyond the promise of his birth; finely 
formed, and handsome, so far as the tint and 
rcgularitj' of feature which still distinguish the 
oiispring of Israel, as emphatically as during 
their captivity in the land of Egypt, are consist¬ 
ent with beauty. The girl inherited the national 
trails of her mother—^the fair complexion and 
light luxuriant tresses of the Saxon. Having 
undergone a due course of governesses at home, 
upon entering her fourteenth year she was 
carried off to Switzerland by an old banker and 
his wife, who did not know what to do with 
their money—or themselves. Tliey were old 
friends of her father, desperately rich, had 
neither chick nor child, and the most glorious 
chateau and domain in the whole canton of 
Vaud. All it wanted to be a perfect paradise 
was “ one fair spirit for its minister,”—and it 


is not to be supposed the contractor’s daughter 
was inexorable when the refusal of the situation 
was offered to her,—with the contingencies of 
seeing the sun paring its golden homage to 
Mont Blanc, and the moon sailing on the pur¬ 
ple waters of Leman. 

The cynic has set her down as romantic—an 
epithet of dispart^ement with those of his phi¬ 
losophy. She loved the bright and beautifiil, 
whether in spirit or in matter. Forefend that 
fifteen should lack such taste I 

And it was a fitting sympathy—^for she was 
herself bright and beautiful exceedingly. Soft 
and dovelike was the languor of thy deep blue 
^c, maid of the brow of alabaster and cheek of 
damask! Passing rich the harmony of thy 
form I passing rare- the music of thy grace I 
Glorious were thy endowments, lady of a fear¬ 
ful heritage!. 

The capitalist of Portland-place was one of 
the few who treat Fortune with gratitude. He 
had luck thrust u])on him, and the labow of 
his life had been to endeavour to have deserved 
it. Among the most efficient agents of M,am¬ 
nion is political influence; and his aim was to 
accumulate legislative mercenaries in his camp. 
His cabinet was a mont de 2 >icte, where advances 
were made on consciences to the full amount of 
thfeir value—^wherc votes were taken in during 
any period of the session, at rates strictly regu¬ 
lated by the state of business and party. His 
stock of pledges was worthy the spirit with 
which it was got together j and at a time u'hcn 
a Jew had as much chance of being a member 
of Parliament as a Christian of being high 
priest of a synagogue, our Israelite had greater 
power in the House of Commons than the 
Crown! It has been*8aid, indeed, that the 
Minister used to borrow these troops in cases of 
emergency—^for a consideration; but the world 
is given to scandal, and the report should be 
received with caution. 

Simeon Marsena—the sage who had disco¬ 
vered a secret not dreamt of in* the reveries of 
the occult—the alchymist who possessed the 
power of transmuting man into his familiar—r 
prinjeipaliticB and powers into the creatures of 
his caprice—was the slave of a feeling which in 
others he made his scorn and his tool. Pride— 
worldly vanity—that feeling of the earth most 
earthy—was the worm that dwelt in his heart 
of hearts;—^the fuel that fed his fire. In 
vain all he touched turned to gold, so long 
ns the pomp and circumstance of position were 
denied to his himger and thirst for rank and 
estate. This, at length, took the form of a new 
sense—the essence and concentration of all the 
others— from, whose influences he was never ex¬ 
empt. It was the lever of his ambition—^the 
usurer of his ^d—the fever of his pillow—^the 
spectre of his hope. Peradventure, had his har¬ 
vest hfe faUm in later days, it -had been 
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crowned both with flower and fruit; but its 
gathering was in process at a season when po¬ 
pular contempt was "the badge of all his 
tribe.” Bloomed there, then, no blossom for 
the summer of his desire ? beamed no ray on 
the winter of his discontent ? In sooth there 
did, as sweet a flower as ever shed fragrance 
over the garden of life I as fair a star as ever 
gave lustre to the world’s galaxy 1 

While yet in her cradle he would bend over 
his cherub daughter, a creature of bright curls 
and dimples—apostrophising her as the herald 
of an Exodus whicli should rescue his soul from 
the bondage of kind—the Joshua that should 
lead his race to the social Canaan. She grew 
up the idol of his hopes—^the apple of his eye: 
the lily that gave hue to her brow—the rose 
that blushed upon her check—^the violet foun¬ 
tains of her eloquent blood—^^verc links that 
bound her to his soul. 

“Star of iny destiny,” he would muse, as 
with the wrapt idolatry of the enthusiast who 
gazes on his saint, he watched the buds of her 
spring expand in their beauty and their promise 
—“star of my destiny, for a while I will veil thee 
from men’s eyes, that when thou shalt break 
upon them, in the fulness of thy radiance, they 
shall be unable to withstand the glory of its 
splendour.” 

As we have seen, this resolution was cairied 
into cfTcct while the subject of it was in her 
girlhood. At the age of fourteen, Lejih Mar- 
sena embarked on the voyage of life, with an 
old Swiss banker for pilot, and his wife for 
crew; and it was the keen son of Mammon, 
the practical discounter of mankind, that sent 
forth this goodly venljarc! 

In spite of a harshness winch was constitu¬ 
tional, and a reserve which was the oft'spring of 
pride, Marsena was a man of many natural 
impulses, such as a citizen of the world might 
call w'eaknesses. They rarely indeed expressed 
themselves b^ words or actions which woiUd 
admit of general interpretation; but they were 
not the less true to nature on that account. 
Perhaps an instance may serve to illustrate his 
character in this respect better than any de¬ 
scription of it. 

It dionced after he had acquired a colossal 
fortune, and when his political relations were 
of vast account, that, ensconced wkhin his 
luxurious library chair, in his cabinet of princely 
magnificence, he was occupying the breakfast 
hour with one of the morning journals. As 
his eye ran over the wilderness of wants, and 
the gorgeous catalogue of supplies which filled 
the advertisement columns, he saw, among 
many a fair patrimony which sought a thrifty 
lord, an announcement of sale of an ancient 
park and the ruins of a mansion, in the county 
of Bedford. A chord was struck—^the “touch 
of nature” which “makes the whole world 


kin; ” and in a few weeks the plains over which 
he had wandered an outcast—^the green valleys 
that had helped to rest and shelter—the streams 
whose waters had moistened the beggar’s crust 
—were added to the wide.domains of the mil¬ 
lionaire-mendicant. 

It was during the absence of his children, 
that his jicquaintancc with Sir Percy Neville 
commenced. Gold was the master of the cere¬ 
monies, and the case and good taste with which 
the forms were gone through, were balsams to 
the spirit of the old baronet j the gilding of 
the pill which induced the sensitive patient to 
repeat the dose. The secret of success in so¬ 
ciety is to he facile a vivre; in business,/«ctfe 
a faire; the root of both is talent. One man 
in fifty thousand is good company; a perfect 
negotiant stands in about the same ratio to his 
fellows. All the belles leltres that ever were 
hot-pressed won’t accomplish the former; all 
the mathematics of Euclid will not turn out 
the latter: a man must be to the matter bom. 

Simeon Marsena wa» a bright example of 
what genius can do for its possessor in any 
position, however trying and ungracious. The 
faculty of instant perception—^lirought to per¬ 
fection by long experience—enabled him, wliilc 
the speaker was in process of detailing his ob¬ 
ject, to make himself acquainted with its real 
character. Thus, before the security for a loan 
was half detailed, he was possessed of its worth 
or worthlessness, and prepared to give an an¬ 
swer to the proposition the moment it was con¬ 
cluded. Whether favourable or unfavourable, 
it was done with scrupulous courtesy, and such 
minute decision as admitted of no return to 
the question, or canvass of the terms. Haring 
resolved on the advance, there was not an hour 
lost to the disadvantage of the borrower; hav¬ 
ing decided on refusing, there were no fidse 
hopes held out to end in greater mortification. 
Must he not be a diplomatist of a rare skill 
who contrives to give satisfaction while he 
ruins; or quietly intimates that the destruction 
has already come to pivss ? this was the pro- 
pert}' of the Jew of Portland-placc. 

It is no wonder, then, that he was the sort of 
financier to finish the fortunes of the Master 
of Overslcy, while the victim (swan-like) sung 
his own requiem. Indeed, more than his ordi¬ 
nary address had been given to the operation; 
the property was mortgaged beyond its worth, 
and the present visit of the money-lender to 
Oversley Court, in company with Sir Percy 
Neville, was with the view of making a still 
further grant, and paying off the charges which 
affected it previous to his own. He was not 
the man to fence with his views when the pros¬ 
pect was clear and open before him; and he was 
in the act of describing them to the Baronet, 
when Edward Neville, in obedience to his fa¬ 
ther’s message, entered the stately dining-hall. 
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Sliakspeare has left us no more sterl^ 
reading of Nature’s volume than that which 
relates to the sweet uses of conviviality. Un¬ 
charitableness is the monster made by the 
Frankenstein—“ unfilled veins j ” 

“ But when we have stuffed 

Those pipes and those conveyances of the blood 

With wine and feeding, we have suppler souls.” 

It was, therefore, either in good chance, or 
good policy, that after a dinner such as only 
the cuisfke of an English gentleman of con¬ 
dition can produce—and to the accompaniment 
of wine, such as his cellars alone can afford— 
the man of business entered on the matter of 
his mission. There had been time but for an 
introduction before they took their seats at the 
dinner-table, and during the meal the conver¬ 
sation was, necessarily, of a general character, 
but still, on the part of the Jew, with some 
reference to the issue in hand. 

" You have met my son abroad, Mr. Neville," 
he remarked, casually; “ in Italy, I believe ? " 

“ I had the good fortune to make Mr. Lionel 
Marsena’s acquaintance," said Edward NcatUc, 
“iu France. Wc walked together over a great 
portion of the South; traced the Loire to the 
sea and the Rhone to its source: your sou is 
just the companion for such excursions—full of 
information and ardour, and a perfect pedes¬ 
trian.” 

“ His habits are active—at least, as regards 
the prose of motion,” replied the banker, 
" which men call locomotion: but sluggish in 
the utilities of life—idle in reference to occu¬ 
pation." 

"Then you call business the poetry of 
motion ? " observed the young man, interroga¬ 
tively j and the logic of May jvnd December 
clashed somewhat ungracefully. 

“So far as creative qualities, it might lay 
claim to the epithet; don’t you think so, Sir 
Percy ? " rejoined the philosopher of Lombard- 
strcct, appealing to the Baronet ; “ and poetry 
might keep company with business, and be the 
better for its society—dou’t you thi^k so, Mr. 
Neville ? ” applyuig to his son. 

“ My opinion on such a theory would not be 
of much value," returned the youth, haughtily, 
“as I am only acquainted with one of the 
parties.” 

“If there be one thing I abhor more than 
another, it is the bandying of words to po end," 
interrupted the Baronet, lor the course the con¬ 
versation was taking did not promise well for a 
good understanding between the speakers. 
“This I know, if Charles Edward Neville be 
half so good an authority on poetry as Simeon 
Marsefta is on business, he ought to hove a &w 
sup])lciiientary cantos of 'Childc Harold’ in 
bis portmanteau. My son, without perpe¬ 
trating a lecture on'philosophy, I may be al¬ 
lowed to hint that you’ll find the school of 


Bacon—' the school of fruit and progress,’ as 
it has been so truly called—afar fitter academy 
for the spirit ambitious of distinction in these 
days than those of the Stoic or the Epicurean. 
Words, nothing hut words, were the fruit of 
the sages of antiquity: substantive improve¬ 
ments are the stuff—^the salt of the earth, for 
which we are indebted to modem wortliies. 
The mechanic who invented the art of printing 
did mure good to mankind than would a uni¬ 
verse of Aristotles." 

“With your leave. Sir Percy," said Mar- 
sena, as soon as the Baronet had brought his 
speech to an end, “ with your leave, wc will sub¬ 
mit for yom sou’s consideration the arrauge- 
metds I proposed to you on our journey here. 
I am compelled to return to London to¬ 
morrow, and it will be necessary to decide on 
them before I leave this place. Y’ou are aware 
the ])rior mortgagees are on the eve of fore¬ 
closing, and that my proceedings canpot 
therefore be any longer delayed.” 

“ Put lights juid coffee in the library,” 
said the Baronet to the servant who attended 
his summons; and presently this odd paity 
was deep in parchment and the mysteries of 
modern alchyiny—^the triumph of the occult 
art—obtaining money out of notliing. 

“ 1 believe it is unneccssarv' for me to inform 
you,” began the prompt man of the world, ad¬ 
dressing the younger Neville, "that your 
father’s estates are seriously encumbered; for 
more than their value, it is supposed ”—Edward 
Neville made a sign of impatience—"at all 
events, for more than he had the power of 
charging them. The effect of this will be to 
leave him without inconyj during his life, and, 
con8C(juently, unable to make provision for you. 
Your prospects, therefore, are full of certain 
need, so long as he lives; and at his decease 
you will inherit a series of Chancery suits, in 
case you dispute the acts done by him." 

“ 1 see from this rental,” remftrked the heir 
apparent of so agreeable a revei’sion, " that the 
income of the Oversley property is somewhere 
about eighteen thousand a-ycar: may I take 
the liberty of inquiring to whom I am indebted 
for relieving me from the charge of appropri- 
oting it to mj?^ proper wants and conveniences ?” 

The tone in which this was delivered was a 
8 uituble*accom]>animent to the words. But he 
had a master to deal with; one to whom words 
were as the idle an*, which troubled him not. 

“ On your father’s accession," he replied, and 
as if communicuting the information to a stran¬ 
ger, “ there were not above seventy thousand 
pounds charged upon it, by way of simple 
mortgage, which its former possessors had the 
ower of creating. The rest of the debt lias 
een incurred within the last twenty years— 
principally for electioneering purposes. I am 
a creditor for three hundred thousand pounds, 
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or thereabouts. As the fee of the whole would 
not cover these advances^ and the interest due 
on them, how far I may have acted wisely is my 
own affair. It was not in the course of ordinary 
business. No doubt, whoever shall next succeed 
to it would be advised to contest the legality of 
my security. The immediate question for ded- 
sion is this: you, Mr. Charles Edward Neville, 
are the last in remainder, according to the exist¬ 
ing settlements; by joining your father, you can 
dock the entail, and make a good title for a pur¬ 
chaser. I offer myself as such on these terms. 
Upon the execution of these deeds—^by which 
a legal transfer of the estate of Oversley can be 
effected, and a good title to it made—I will 
settle an annuity of five thousand pounds upon 
your father and yourself, for your joint lives j 
to be divided equally, and the whole to revert 
to the survivor. Sir Percy has agreed to these 
terms; perhaps you will have the goodness to 
decide upon the offer to-night. I am prompt 
in such cases; I have, indeed, not the leisure, 
if I had the dis{)osition, to expend much time 
on my negotiations.'^ 

The young man paused for an instant and 
then said: 

“ Mr. Marsena, it is not impossible, you may 
im:igine my personal necessity leads me to en¬ 
tertain your proposal—I may probably deceive 
myself in thinking that the desire to render the 
latter years of my father’s life free from em¬ 
barrassment and care, induces me to do so; 
whatever the cause, how'ever, I agree to it under 
this condition—^that you satisfy me as to the 
future destiny of my heritage. This roof— 
these fair domains, since the founder of my race 
won them with his good sword—have never 
called master one who shamed his possessions. 
My stipulation is, that you inform me whether 
you act as the agent of another iii this pur¬ 
chase, and for whom it is made.” 

The Jew smiled in such sort as they arc 
wont, to whom questions of scant courtesy are 
addressed, and angered: 

“ Young gentleman, it would ill beseem me 
to feign ignorance as to the subject of your 
solicitude. It were doubtless a foul disgrace 
that a patrimony so honourably derived should 
become a spoil to the children of Israel: that 
the hall of the Christian knight should be turned 
into a kennel for a Hebrew hound”- 

“ My good, my respected friend,” cried the 
Baronet in much distress, “ you sorely mis¬ 
take my son’s meaning; he is incapable— 
utterly incapable of such gross—such gi'atxii- 
tous offence to any human being.” 

" Much less to the guest of his father, and 
honoured with his confidence and friendship,” 
said the young man. 

“ It has been the policy of my life,” con¬ 
tinued Marsena, “ to treat business as an ab¬ 
stract proposition, to which the matter only is 


relevant, apart wholly from the fashion of its 
conduct; Wt I am prepared to be frank with 
you, Mr. Edward Neville, and to admit 
that, perhaps, I am more apt at umbrage than 
is consistent with nre theory. You seek to be 
advised for whom I am negociating the pur¬ 
chase of this property—for my daughter”—the 
old man’s eye glanced haughtily, and his glow¬ 
ing check was the interpreter of his heart— 
" for my daughter. Sir, and unless a father’s 
love be too flattering unction, peradventure, 
there has been among the noblest of your 
dames a less gentle, a less gracious Lady of 
Oversley. Moreover, 1 have cared for the suc¬ 
cession, as by the deed which settles it upon 
her, it is stipulated that the conveyance shall 
be void should she hereafter intermarry with 
any one below the dignity of a Peer of this 
realm.” 

The speaker threw himself back in his chair 
as he made an end, and none seemed in haste 
to resume the treaty. The scene was a strik¬ 
ing one, though filled with characters so com¬ 
mon to the drama of life as the finisher of the 
law of improvidence, and those on whom it was 
about to take its course. With thin spare 
hands spread across his breast, the untouched 
glass of chasse beside his empty coffee cuj), he 
was an illustration of the maxim, “ Man wants 
but little here,” for the millionaire fed as 
sparely as the anchorite, and literally drank of 
the brook. The Lord of Oversley might have 
sat for an impersonation of the text, “ all is 
vanity,” and his son as the device for a com¬ 
mentary on the statutes relating to the fee of 
entail and property in perpetuity. The silence 
had lasted long, when it was broken by the 
latter. His speech was quick and less calm 
than it had been. 

" I am your debtor, Mr. Marsena,” he said 

for a hint how men of experience, and who 
have turned their practice to accoiml, regard 
the details of biisincss. I will, therefore, speak 
with the licence for which you arc my autho¬ 
rity. I am, according to a fiction of legislation, 
the successor of the proprietor of these tene¬ 
ments and estates ; 1 shall be so, in fact, .should 
I survive him. But there’s the rub. I have 
no hope of bread from him in whom they are 
at present invested, for as you tell me, and as I 
believe, he kmws not where to look for it 
himself. ‘ I cannot work, to beg I am 
ashamed.’ Nay, my father, do not regard me 
so sadly; this is not spoken in reproach, but 
rather in justification. This gentleman gave 
gold to you who sought it of him; happily both 
lender and borrower were content; but the 
dealing must turn to my damage in whatever 
way I meet it. I am therefore fain to do the 
best I can in such a dilemma. I had injustice 
at your hands, Mr. Marsena, but none of the 
conventionalities of the world were outraged 
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by the course you adopted. We are still stran¬ 
gers, albeit Mre have eaten salt together; let bur 
compact be ratified in such ■wise. I cannot feel 
cordiality for him who jeopardised my birth¬ 
right, to call it by a mild word j it is not in my 
nature to pretend sincerity. Let these papers 
of which you spoke, be at once executed, and 
an end put *to an ungrateful issne.^’ 

It is an evil chance which brings father and 
son in such collision—a rare fortune that extri¬ 
cates them without setting in array the sweet 
courtesies. The old Israelite was, however, 
cunning of policy in such cases, for his expe¬ 
rience of them, no doubt, was considerable; 
and as soon as the preliminaries were settled 
he lost no time in bringing the afiair to a cou- 
Bumraation. 

“ The documents I have brought with me/’ 
lie began, ''will enable the transaction to be 
put into a general train, but there will be 
forms to go through that cannot be done now— 
I mean certain legal ceremonies which can 
only be performed in the law courts. The deed 
of annuity can be completed, and an agreement 
for sale entered into, with penalties lor 
a refusal to perfect it. For the satisfaction of 
your sou. Sir Percy, I will, moreover, execute 
an undertaking to transfer the whole of the 
Oversley property the day the purchase is com¬ 
pleted, to my daughter, subject to the condi¬ 
tions I have already named. This undertaking' 
I will deposit with M. de Martel, the banker of 
Geneva, my sole executor and guardian of my 
children, should I die during the minority of 
either of them. If you please, we will do this 
at once,” 

Marseua’s secretarv was soon in attendance, 
and forthwith the cabalist commenced his po¬ 
tent transmutations. The birthright of the 
Neville was bartered away, his roof-tree sold 
for a price, his home chartered by the stran¬ 
ger ! 

'' It would be well,” said the Jew, on whom 
no point of practice was ever lost, " as this un¬ 
dertaking has been drawn by my secretary, 
both in English and French, that Mt were wit¬ 
nessed by some one conversant with both those 
languages—can we find such a person ?” 

'' My courier, Marillac, will suit your pur¬ 
pose,” replied Edward Neville. '' He shaU be 
sent for.” 

'' Arc you a subject of France ?” demanded 
Marseua, as the foreigner entered. 

" He is a Swiss,” answered young Nerillc. 

''Then, probably, you are acquainted with 
the name of the party to whom this instrument 
is to be confided,” otserved the Jew—"M. de 
Martel, the banker, at Geneva ?” 

“ 1 know the gentleman weU,” said the 
cornier; " 1 have been in his service, and have 
reason to bebeve T am still in Jiis confidence.” 

'' This is fortunate,” remarked Marsena. 


"Very,” said l^dward Neville. 

The star of the Neville had set, but morning 
dawned upon the towers of Oversley as brightly 
as if the fortunes of the house were in their 
senith. It was the advent of a day always 
celebrated at the Court with every appliance 
of rural pomp and festivity—Hannst Home! 
It had been arranged in the course of the 
details settled during the preceding night, that 
on the day following the accustomed merry¬ 
making, Sir Percy should take his final depar¬ 
ture from Oversley, in company with Marsena, 
■without any intimation of the change which 
had taken place, leaving the household pre¬ 
cisely as it ever was in his absence. Edward 
Neville was to meet them in London, and, the 
solemn transfer of the estates completed, a 
town establishment on a scale suited to their 
diminished fortunes wa.s to be shared between 
the father and son—such at least was the 
Baronet’s plan. 

It w'as not long after daylight when the vil¬ 
lage of King’s Oversley gave token that some oc¬ 
casion of mcrrimentw'as at hand, for its lasses and 
lads were idrcadjr abroad in their holiday attire. 
Groups formed m merry circles at the cottage 
doors, or tripped along the rustic street, blythc 
as butterflies in the sunshine. Bright, laugh¬ 
ing girls were there, with bows and streamers 
of scarlet, and green, and orange, and blue, 
flaunting from their trim straw hats; and if the 
fashion of their garments was rude, your robe 
of snowy muslin sitteth not much amiss, ■within 
which is a shape modelled by tlie boon hand of 
Nature, and a limb moved by the free grace of 
youth and health. An hour or so after the 
holiday folk had gone their way rejoicing, there 
issued from a garden wicket opening ou the 
high road, at the back of the dump of avea- 
mores on the Mount where the Cross standii, a 
maiden leaning on the arm of an aged man. A 
venerable old man he was, in a homely suit of 
black, and bent by the burden of many years. 
The maid was in the rich spring of womanhood, 
and had you heard her call her companion 
" Father,” you would not have been prepared 
for such a relationship between them. She was 
clad more simply than any of her village sisters; 
for, save a rose bud that her zone bound beneath 
her heart,—^a fitting emblem—all was colourless 
as the drapery of spotless gauze, which— 

Like fleecy clouds about the moon played round her. 

Scarce were they clear of the village, when 
a young man, who had evidently been watching 
their coming, approached and oftered his salu¬ 
tation—" Good moniing, Mr. Kenedy—fine 
autumn weather, this: I see you are going to 
the Court: I trust you may have a pleasant 
day.” The latter portion of this was spoken to 
the maid, though addressed to her companion. 
She ^d not reply to it, indeed, but she looked 
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somewhat anxiously at the speaker, who had 
joined them, and continued walking at the girl’s 
side. “ It was not Rose’s wish to go at all,” 
said the old man, “ but she would not let me go 
alone, and I couldn’t bring myself to stay away; 
I have not missed a harvest-home there for 
more than half a century: when young, I waited 
on the guests; now that I am old, I would fain 
look on while others do my office. I was in the 
household of the Nevilles—^man and boy—hard 
upon sixty years : a long service. Master Mason. 
You’re coming up to the feast, I hope. 
It’s a pleasant sight, that of so many human 
beings born and bred to toil, putting off the 
chains of their bondage: it gladdens my old 
heart to sec it.” 

" You call it bondage, Mr. Kenedy,” said the 
young man; " I think the life of the English 
pcsisant the happiest of any permitted to the 
sons of labour; and surely there is no content 
wbjre there is no occupation. lie has little 
care—no anxiety, because his moral percep¬ 
tions are limit(id, and he cannot licnetratc into 
the future for disquiet:— 

Cheerful at mom lie wakes from sound repose, 

lircDthrs the keen air, and carols as he goes." 

Thus ill friendly gossip they crossed the valley 
together and reached the park gates. As the old 
man and his daughter passed through, the 
youth hade them a hearty farewell, and, as he 
prc.ssed the girl’s hand, there ivas sore sign of 
disturbance in his manner. “ That’s a good, 
true hearted lad,” said old Kenedy, as he wound 
slowly up the lull from the entrance gates, 
“ but God help him, his lot has been cast in 
no land of promise. His father’s a rogue, of 
course, for he’s a lawyer—and worse than that, 
if worse than lawyers there may be. Before 
he came to the village there wasn’t such a thing 
as ill-will known. Now one half of us are set 
against the other. I mayn’t live to sec it—I 
trust I shall not; but remember my words when 
they come to pass—as they surely will—sorrow 
and shame will fall upon the schemes of old 
Mason and all who listen to him. Those secret 
meetings at the Crown bode no good for Cvers- 
ley village. Those night watchings and dark 
doings will be her downfall: evil days have 
come upon her—evil days came upon merry 
England when the first 6low was struck in the 
civil war of the land and the loom.” 

The home farm was the scene of the day’s 
festival, and in one of its golden fields a com¬ 
pany of picturesque looking peasants were com¬ 
pleting that passage of rural economy whence 
its title was derived. Ponderous waggons 
were fast clearing off its rich produce, and in 
the costume and rustic gallantry of thq swains 


you had no bad presentment of the sylvan 
age. From a window of the breakfast-room 
Sir Percy Neville and his son watched 
gress of this gladsome work. The cheek o Wft 
old aristocrat was ashy pale, and his eye 
glazed; you saw that mortal solitude was gpis 
heart. It was less easy to define the feelings 
of the younger man. The cast of pride, natu¬ 
ral to Ids noble features was not so strongly 
marked, perhaps, as was its wont; but the 
sorrowful expression of his lip had taken the 
character of bitterness—^the dignity of his 
bearing stopped little short of fierceness. Woe, 
woe to the hour in which a parent stands self 
condemned in the presence of a child ! 

“ My boy,” said the Baronet in a voice that 
bespoke the agony in which it was uttered, 

this is a soriy sight for a father who has 
wrought the ruin of his sou: surely such a 
trial is a terrible retribution for him who must 
suffer for the madness of another.” 

" Do you expect Mr. Marsena ?” asked Ed¬ 
ward Neville, perhaps to give a turn to his 
father’s thoughts, or probably speaking the 
matter of his own musing. Before the ques¬ 
tion could be answered, the door opened, aud 
the Jew came in. So ghastly was his look, so 
fearful his expression, so wild his whole ap¬ 
pearance, that those to whom he entered, started 
and recoiled at his approach. A cloak was 
gathered round him—a heavy cloak of furs, 
but he shivered as with an ague, and sunk into 
the nearest chair. The first to find words was 
Sir Percy. 

" My friend,” he cried, “ what has come 
upon you ? you are ill, grievously ill; tell me 
what does aU this mean?” The Jew spoke in 
the accents of the grave. “ I have had a 
vision: a warning of calamity! of death! of 
despair 1 Last night as I slept, the spirit of 
my last bom appeared to me in such wise as it 
was accustomed in infancy to do. Its deep 
blue eyes beamed inHheir glorj’ on me; its 
silken hair rained upon my broiv; its perfumed 
breath spoke to my soul. Father Eternal! 
could’st thou not have spared me my child yet 
a little longer to have shed gladness on tlie 
twilight of a life whose dawn and noon were 
so cheerless.” While yet he spake, a shout 
of greeting and boon 'welcome broke from a 
group of peasants on the terrace beneath. .In 
tiicir hands they bore a banner inscribed, 
" Hail to onr master: long life and happiness 
to the Lord of Oversley.” The Jew looked up, 
aud a hectic flush flew across his ghostly face. 
“ It is accomplished,” he said, “ my hope is 
dead : the incense of m}' life is tmmed to ashes’ 
—and he dropped to the earth as a statue falls. 


(To be conHntudJ 



PARADISE LOST; OR, A LATE PLACE UNDER GOVERNMENT. 


BY CAROLINE WHITE. 


“ Nkxt to the mislbrtune of one's husband having no 
situation, that of having one nnder Government is 
sorely the greatest,” said Mrs. Smythe, smoothing 
down her satin dress, the item personal of the last 
quarter’s salary, and throwing herself well'hack in 
her chair (all the easier, that the horse-hair had cost 
nothing, Wing been purloined from the quantity 
furnished for a settle m a certain Admirals state 
room). “If they are ever so comfortable in other 
respects,” she continued, “there is always some 
drawback to coimterbalance their advantages, espe¬ 
cially at these horrid outposts, where everything is ten 

! >er cent, dearer than at head-quarters, and where one 
las all the inconvenience of living out of town, with¬ 
out a single comfort of the country, lip sending 
your chiluen to school, or giving them a business or 
profession, without being put to double the expense 
that other people are at. No society for them os 
they grow up. No gcttiugyour girls off your hands, 
witnout turning your house into an hotel, giving lots 
of invitations ; and if anything comes of them, re¬ 
peating or prolonging them, till they become not oidy 
mconvenient, but disagreeable, for one is cither obliged 
to ‘keep up appearances’ at an ill-afforded ex- 

f iense, or let your intended son-in-law prematurely 
nto family affairs, neither of which is desirable.” 

“ But you, my dear Mrs. Smythe,” interrupted the 
lady to whom tWe remarks were addressed, “have 
no need to complain on this head ; Mary's marriage 
was the talk of the county, and Kir. iWbridge is, 
after all, a very nice match for Kate.” 

“Suehamatch!” repeated Mrs.Smythe,shrugging 
her sbouldcrsdisparagiugly—“her sister’s luck (asyou 
Irish would say) really astonished myself, for a major is 
not so easily got now of days, but a clerk under Go¬ 
vernment m these times, my dear Mrs. Nesbitt, is 
nothing—just nothing; aimen escape from starva¬ 
tion ; if they have childrcti hardly that; but the girl 
will liBve him, so I suppose I must agree to k, though 
I assure yon I bad almost ratlicr see her leu at home 
to wear green stockings tor the other three, than have 
her boui^ to such on entaiiment of poverty. What 
rospwt is there tor them ?” 

“Promotion in time,” suggested Mrs. Nesbitt, 
smiling, and laying just a shade of emphasis on the 
last syllable : “ and besides,” she added, “ there 
are so many privileges attached to a place under Go¬ 
vernment—at least there was when j>oor dear Mr. 
Nesbitt belonged to the service, that” — — 

“ Ah, there it is,” interrupted Mrs. Smythe,” 
“things are wonderfidly changed since then. At 
that time the pay was hut a secondary consideration, 
and the penpiisites alone made such apfwintments 
worth having, especially at ont-of-the-way places like 
Haulhowihto Island, where there was always lots of 
time to prepare for an inspection of the board-offi- 
qprs, and no civilians to look on and take notes of 
what was doing.” 


“The dear old place,” said the widow, sighing, 
and shaking out an unexceptionable cambric liana- 
kerchief, “ what happiness I enjoyed there—house- 
rent free—no assesses or taxes, coals and candles 4- 
lowcd, as much wood from the carriage-yard as we 
could make use of: the run of all the grass in the 
garrison tor a cow, no cud of garden ground, and a 
boat and boat’s crew whenever we wished for them. 
It was but a small place, my dear Mrs. Smythe, cut 
; off too, you might say, from the rest of the world— 
but what stores of comfort it contained!” 

“ Stores, indeed! ” repeated Mrs. Smythe lite- 
rally,“all the advantagesyon have named, and others— 
such us the attendance of a labourer to polish'^'the 
tables, fetch water, work in the garden, run of mes- 
• sages, and My other things, were regularly under¬ 
stood and granted to the otocers of both departments. 
But dear Mrs. Nesbitt, how small a {lortion these 
made, of all the nice, useful pickings such situations 
as your husband’s, and Mr. Smythe's afforded. 1 
. don’t know how you managed iti the Ordiuuicc depart- 
. ment, but we, on the navy side of the island, didn’t 
, make a had thing of it while it lasted.” 
n “ Why you had many advantages that wo had not,” 
rejoined Kirs. Nc.sbitt, “ your stores were so different 
^to ours; but, of course, we endeavoured to make the 
^best of circumstances, ami help ourselves as well as 
•'Our neighbours.” 

“ Why, yes,” said Mrs. Smythe, recurring to the 
preceding part of her visitor’s observation, and with 
no Utile satisfaction in they remembrance; “ our de- 
*partmerit Comprised such a variety of things, and all 
. so available for domestic purposes: and really, Mrs. 

' Nesbitt,” she added, sinking her voice, till it sounded 
the key-note of conUdence, “ If it had not been for 
this, vvith our larm and expensive family, and Mr. 

, Smythe’s hospitable habits, 1 don’t? know where we 
I should hove been. However, he may thank me for 
never having forgotten the main chance, tor he w'as 
by no means cnretol in that respect; but I took care 
no move on the part of our neighbours should go 
.witliout a corresponding one on mine, tor, in these 
cases, it is always as well to have a prcced^t, it puts 
you on the safe side of the question, and prevents 
others from making remarks ; but, oh, the numbers 
of articles that were never missed from the quantities 
in store, and which served to help out our incomes, 
and make things comfortable about us. Tarpaulins, 
{ timber, rope, provisions, purser’s stores, canvass—I 
declare I cannot think of half of them.” 

“ But of what use was the tarpaulin, timber, and 
rope?” inquired Mrs. Nesbitt. 

“ Covers tor my tulip bed, my dear, furniture, and 
mats,” responded her friend. 

; “ Furniture! ” Vepeated Mrs. Nesbitt, bending her 
I eyes questioningly on her wM-a-ew. 

1 “Yes, ftimiture,” she rejoined. “Yon remember 
, the mast-house; well, there sVas more than spars in 
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it: it contained all aorta of timber, from English oak 
to Honduras mahogany; and as there were lota of 
mechanics in the department, there wsts nothing to do 
but to make a requisition for a new shed, or some- 
thins of the kind, and instead of taking deals for the 
bml£ng of it, substitute mahogany ; no one saw the 
difference in the dull light of a winter’s afternoon, or 
if they did, took no notice of it; ‘a fellow feeling 
makes us wondrous kind,’ in these instancesj, as in 
every other; and the result in our case, was the dining 
table in the next room, tliat one opposite to you, my 
wBi'drobe, two or three chests of drawers-^not to 
mention such items as book-shelves, brackets, butler’s 
trays, &c., &c., all rntcred on bis Majesty’s service, 
ana workmanship as well as materials found at the 
pub lic expense! ” 

'‘^~’"Ah, we had no such opportunities,” said Mrs. 
Nesbitt, not without a little leaven of envy at the re¬ 
collection, “ to be sure we sometimes bartered a little 
with (he engineers’ people, and by that mejins ma¬ 
naged a few nick-naeks, but they were such a stupid, 
shal>hy set, and drew their estimates so low, tiiat 
every little was to he done in that tt'ay. Nothing at 
least like your wholesale furnishing ; where we ben^ 

' fitt»-d must, was in the tin ware and ironmongery. T 
never bought a single article for kitchen use while on 
the island; the very spits and s|>uons, as well as mops, 
brooms, and lantnonis, were all sujiplied from the 
stores, and in the event of u survey, all we had to 
do was to return them, till the board-ofticer had gone 
through the inventory and found them all right, and 
then abstract them again, or new ones in their place; 

I recollect obliging some dozen friends, by getting 
Mr. Nesbitt to exchange as many sots of old fire- 
irons for new ones, such as were allowt^ ^r our 
houses ; anil ns it w'as only necessary to prAucohalf 
a pair of tongs, the handle of a fire-shovt^ or the 
pan, if more convenient, with the knob, or buriil end 
of a poker, just as it happened, it was an easy waja 
of ensuring invitations to as many parties as theyf 
gave in the year.” , 

“Ah, those were somcthj|ng like times,” sighed Mrs. 
Smythe, swaving herself to and fro in her easy chair,; 
“ one could live on half his income better then os 
clerk of the cheipie, than it is possible to do now 
with u store-kcepership; to be sure, Smythe is al¬ 
lowed house luid garden-ground, and all that, and 
poor Trubridgp has quarters while here, but as .soon 
as he gets another appointment (which he expects), 
there will be a house to provide, and think of rent 
out of his j»a\'! ” 

"Iluinous!” groaned Mrs. Nesbitt; “I often 
think of our nice houses on the island, jiH g<>ing to 
wreck and destruction, till I have no patience with 
Government; that splendid terrace on your side, Mrs. 
Smythe, aud those mansions of houses, ail of hewn 
stone, and the magnificent quays and stores, that cost 
some millions of the public money, all useless aud 
desert; I declare it seems almost a sin that persons did 
not do more for themselves when they were amongst 
them.” 

“ Mamma lias nothing to upbraid herself with on 
that score, I jironiise yon, Mrs. Nesbitt,” interrupted 
a merry voice, and Kate Smythe, who had been sit¬ 
ting writing, an unobserved auditor, in tlic next room 
(the folding doors of which were open), advanced 
with a smile full of comedy bn her face, and her hand 
extended to the widow. 


“And Kate, when I look around me,” an¬ 
swered her mother, her ^es glancing from the 
book-case to tlic table, with quite a Spartan mr 
of sclf-ajmroval, “ I have infinite cause to be grate¬ 
ful that I did, for what with the changes in the aer- 
vice, and the difference residing in England has made 
in your father’s salary, it would have been quite im- 

{ ossiblc to be as well off as we are, if 1 had not. 
laving a large family,” she went on, turning to 
Mrs. Nesbitt with lifted brows, and an appewug 
altitude of voice, “ and knowing that if anything hap¬ 
pened to Mr. Smythe, Government woidd do nothii^ 
for me; I certainly did do all I could in the way of 
turning things to account. Where is the advantage 
of having such situations if you do not 1 You give 
up all your prospects,” she continued, slipping 
quite naturally iiilb the assumptinu of her husband’s 
garb, “ all your prospects in other ways; your in¬ 
come is too limited to allow of your .speculating; 
your time too much occupied to admit of auy other 
pursuit; you are fettered with the necessity of keep¬ 
ing up a genteel appearance, upon a bare siiffieieiicy 
for life, that, by-aiid-by, leaves your wife and chil¬ 
dren totally unprovided for; in ease of-don’t 

fret, my dear Mrs. Nesbitt (for at this climax the 
widow’s handkerchief cainc into absolute use, and she 
blew her nose till her eyes watered); you arc better 
off than hundreds; it was an admirable thing on Mr. 
Nesbitt’s part, to insure his life; and then your having 
no children; 1 call you a most fortunate woman, with 
your annuity.” 

“And the house at Haulbowline,” suggested the 
lady. 

“ I should do very well, but furnished lodgings arc 
very cxpen.sive, ann then the jieople, and servants 
peeulale in every possible way.” 

“Mamma,” interposed Kate, mischievously, “do 
you remember the Cobhams' oil elotli ? ” 

“ Perfectly well,” returned her mother ; then 
turning from her daughter to her visitor, she added, 
“ Some new. pconlp who came there just before we 
left. If you rfe^ber, the kitchens in our houses 
were all flag^cl.’ with Portlond-stoae, quite good 
enougli for Irish servants, accustomed to nothing 
better than earthen floors; hnt nothing would do for 
tliese people hut they must go to the expense of oil¬ 
cloth ; so, not to he outdone by them, Smythe pro¬ 
cured as many yards of new canvass ns was necessary, 
and bad it dressed and painted, and while the iU'counts 
made out that it was doing diitj’' ns the tnji-gallant 
sail of a sloop of war, it was metamorfib<>.sed, as I 
tell you, into a verj’ e.veelleut article of household 
wear. But, talking of canvass, a friend of ours, a cap¬ 
tain on the station and a family man, put us up to 
something quite new in its application, and we fur¬ 
nished the iiurserv and chiWreii’s rooms with cots 
and stretcher l>eds of all desi-riptious; and, like you 
witli the fire-irons, obliged several of our friends witli 
them.” 

“ Well I remember it,” said Kate, “for mamma’s 
morality would not suffer the servants to be enlight¬ 
ened as to the process of extracting that blue zig¬ 
zag thread, that marks King’s canvass, so Marx' and 1 
were set to the task of rubbing it witli some sort of 
acid, that made our fingers sore for a week.” 

“ That puts me in mind,” remarked Mrs. Nesbitt, 
“ of the trouble we used to have, when we cluuiged 
our old blankets for new ones, taking oat that horrid 
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broad arrow in the centre of them; but a chemist iz^ 
Cork, for whom we had done a few kindnesses 
showed me how to remove it with very little diiiictdtyi 
for we wer’n't, far behind 700, I can promise you, in 
' making use of the goods the gods, (or to vary the'‘ 
text), the Government provided, and though we could 
not manufacture oil-cloths and children’s cots, I took 
care not to lay out a fraction on furniture for either 
the kitchen or servants’ rooms. Poor dear Mr. Nes¬ 
bitt had the management of the barrack department, 
so there was heaps of Windsor-chaiia and tables, and 
latterly iron bedsteads, to take my choice of.” 

*'And I, my dear Mrs. Nesmtt,” exclaimed the 
other, as if determined not to be outdone in these 
details of oflicial dishonesty, never purchased so ; 
much as a clothes-line, or door-mat. Smythe thought 
nothing of cutting up new rope^ and when the sail- 
makers wer’n’t busy, setting them to work at making 
them; but now thm« is not so much as a yam to be 
had out of the department, and as to employing an 
artificer on one’s own account, it’s quite out of the 
question. But there, I cannot tell you half the ad¬ 
vantages the disagreeable Reform-bill, and the removal 
of the establishment has robbed us of; no doubt you 
Ordnance people had many little immunities and pri¬ 
vileges ; but, as I said before, the nature of our stores 
made them so much more generally useful; for in¬ 
stance, though I never told this to any one else, all 
my boys’ pin-befores, and servants’ sheets and towels, 
were purser’s stores, and came off the duck, allowed 
for his use.” 

Mrs Nesbitt lilted-up her hands and eyes. 

•'There was a saving for you,” continued Mrs. 
Smythe, in a tone of no little elation, '* and not only 
that, Mrs. Nesbitt, but the ^rls bathing-dresses were 
every one of them bunting, blue bunting.” 

" Nonsense,” ejaculated the widow, looking down 
at her fingers with a sort of fie-fie air, and then ques- 
tioningly at her friend, while Kate’s voice rang out 
in a burst of irresistible merriment at the association. 

“ I assure you they were,” contim^ the other, but 
double-doubled, Mrs. Nesbitt, andv^ saved some 
considerable expense in flannel.” ‘‘'Then again,” 
she resumed, ” omythe’s brother was in the victudlinj^ 
department, and though the contracts for providing 
the ships on the station with provisions w^ alwayf 
sent in sealed, the present of a cask of tongues or 
hams was sure to decide the purveyor; and as his 
family was but small, we reaped the principal benefit 
from Mar; then there was lots of biscuitaand flour, 
and raisins and cocoa, for little or nothing, and the 
best of spirits, with the draw-back allowed-^ear me 1 
it is enough to make one wild, to think of aU thq 
privileges at one time attached to a place undef 
Government, and to fancy die difference in these days 
of retrenchment and meanness.’* 

'• Our serticc,” remarked Mrs. Nesbitt, and dien 
Mirecting herself, she added "dear me! I speak ail 
if poor Mr. NesHtt were living, and Ihadsriu some¬ 
thing to do with it; the Ordnance service foil off iif. 1 
its emoluments when the peace estnbliriimeat took f 
place; first, house-rent was taken away, and one. was 
obliged to live just where and in whatever miaiten, 
Go\’enment allowed; then coab and candies w^ 
discontinued, and when once the store cat’s Bllowai« ! 
was reduced, and half the poor thing’s milk-money 
cut c^-—what was to be expected ? The Duke of 
Wellington may be a very great soldier, but, if 


was not the action of a mean man, I don’t know 
what is; I have never fomven him ^e Reform-bill, 
and I recollect how poor Mr. Nesbitt laughed at me, 
because when it passed, I took down the duke’s pic¬ 
ture from over the parlour fire-place, and hung it. be¬ 
hind the door ; before that, 1 usra to boast oi’ his being 
on Irishman, but afterwaids I onlv |^ve Ireland the 
credit of his courage and generalship, and left his 
economy and knowledge of accounts to the score of 
his English education.” 

" But how was it,” inquired Kate, " that previous 
to this reformation which was, to my knowle^, 
sadly wanted, people with all those means of enrimi- 
ing themselves at the public expense, never appeared 
to be at all better off tlutn they are now—never made 
money—never, in fact, got the least beyond their in¬ 
come?” ’ ' 

“ Simply,” rejoined her mother in rather a re¬ 
proachful tone, " because Government people arc, of 
all others, the most improvident; in almost every in¬ 
stance they live up to their salary, whatever it may 
be: it’s certainly putting them at rest, as to the con- 
tingenceies that others arc obliged to prepare for; and 
besides, when your father first got his appointment to 
Haulbowline, the harbour was always crowded with* 
ships, and lots of oflicers anxious to be-asked on 
shore; there was nothing but giuety going on, and 
of course we were obliged to do as others did, and 
entertain as well as our neighbours ; besides, half the 
comforts of one’s situation,” she continued, looking 
over to Mrs. Nesbitt as one who understood things 
better than her refractory daughter, or at least saw 
them in a different light, " depend^ on keeping well 
with the other heads of the department.” 

“ 'Va ^e sure they did,” interposed the widow; 

“ not a ^rd would ever have been said about the 
’ men’s.time, or the wood used in building our cottage 
orn^ at Cfove, but for the misfortune of a fall-out 
with that dirty rogue of a clerk, Canty, and he, in 
, revenge, bad end to him, sent in every word of it to 
the boai^-officer8,at Dublin, and, without a doubt, was 
the real cause of Mr. NesUtt tiddng to his bed, and 
not long after, to his coffin.” 

“Ah I we took care, whatever little miffs we 
had amongst ourselves, that they never went far¬ 
ther,” said Mrs. Smythe; “ but for all this, things 
went wrong at last; one of the Admirals, who 
was a very meddling sort of person, took it into his 
head to watch all that was going on, and it happened 
that some of the common people (though knowing 
such things were strictly forbidden), allowed their 
children to pick up, at low water, the cop)^ noils that 
the tide warned out of some old boats that lay rot¬ 
ting on the slip, past repair, but which were of course 
King's property, and marked with the broad arrow { 
ond a pretty piece of work there was like to have 
been about it. Some rope had been stolen out of 
one of the cutters on the station, and one of the of¬ 
ficers searching for it in a place where thev received 
sudi things, discovered several pounds of tnese nails, 
which tuni^ out to have been sold by the Haidbow- 
Unc boys, and you may depend that that was not the 
first of it!” 

“Dearme!” ejaculated Mrs. Nesbitt, with eveiy 
appearance of dm^t nd horror. 

“Nor was it mdeed the end of it,” interrupted 
Kate, yntii mode gravity. “It rave us all a great 
moral shock, whidi 1 remmuber idling through every 
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filament of my blue bunting bathing>dreBs. A very 
vigorous household search commenced, for any can¬ 
vass or duck that retained the private mark of majesty, 
and in such coses restitution was immediately made; 
there WBsquiteapanicof honesty throi^houtthedepart- 
mcnt, very ketdthful while it lasted, and the stores 
became enriched by the return of various articles that 
otherwise would never have found their way back; 
but, as you may imagine, such a derangement in the 
economy of our system, was a sort of prelude to its 
total break up; and just as things were stealthily re¬ 
turning to their accustomed balance, and papa hod 
managed to replace his old telescope with one of 
Dolland’s best, the political earthquake that had been 
slowly coming to a crisis, shook our island to its cen¬ 
tre, and Hanibowline, as the naval dep6t of Ireland, 
was no more.” 

”^^j||Mbte, how can vou talk so of these things, 
whelTy^^HR'but a child at the time?” exclaimed 
her nlWIlMr 

“ But not an unobservant one, mamma,” she 
replied, “and the things I witnessed there as a 
child have been the subject of many of my thoughts 
ns n woman. Long hmre 1 had slipped my pin- 
bcforcs I was conscious of the wrong and injustice in¬ 
flicted by one part of society upon another, the incon- 
gruuusness of afioirs around me, and which no rea¬ 
soning of mine could balance, opened my eyes pain¬ 
fully to this; I saw that roguery in power was a 
different thing from roguery in rags, that the. one went 
on triumphantly, while the other found the tread-mill 
or the hulks ; 1 saw the heads of the department doing 
with imjninity, and on a large scale, the same things 
lor which the poor were summarily punished (how¬ 
ever pitiful their peculations) ; whole planks came to 
oujJipuse, while 1 recollect one of the lahoiwers was 
dixharged for taking home some pieces of firc- 
w(mll.” ’ 

“ Yes, but you know, my dear!” interrupted Mrs. 
Sinythe, emphatically, ” that was not his first 
offence,” 

Kate looked hard at hca mother, ns if she would 
hare said “ And by how mauy were the planks short 
of being the whole of ours?” but she only smiled, 
mid continued with an affectation of badinage, an ex¬ 
position full of feeling and truth. 

“ Do you remember all the whispers and shrugs, 
and finally round laughs, occasioned by the seizure 
of one of tiie Admiral’s tenders, with a cargo of 
wines and teas on board, for which no duty had been 
paid and which, it was well known, was intended 
for his use ?” Doth ladies assented, with no end of 
merriment at the recollection. “ And do you, mamma, 
remember, a litde time after this, a gentleman who 
commanded a King’s cutter on the station, bringing 
to our house a quantity of brandy, part of the con¬ 
tents of a keg which he had picked up, out of a great 
number thrown overboard from some hard-chased 
smuggler ou tlie coast; mid how he regretted that, 
without making his crew cognizant of tlie affair, this 
was the only one he could save ?” 

Mrs. Smythc remembered it all. ” And well do I,” 
said Kate, “what noisy eveninn wc had while it 
lasted; 1 can hear the little bow-legged lieutenant of 
marines, singing his songs twice over to his own en¬ 
cores, and that thin gentleman in the victualling 
derartpient, with the great blac)t eyes, hooked nose, 
and skin ai yellow as if it h|[d been dipped in the 


molten gold they said he was so fond of, hold^ 
up the colourless, above-proof spirit between him 
and the light, and declaring there was no standard 
for mixing it, it was so much stronger than Wise’s 
whiskey; and how they all used to praise its flavour, 
and wish that when lit was gone, their friend might 
be but fortunate enough to fall in with some more 
just like it; but the circumstance that fastened it all 
so indelibly on my recollection, was the capture of a 
lugger, by one of the cruisers on the coast, and the 
court-martial of her crew on the island. Fancy,” she 
continued, turning to Mrs. Nesbitt, “ the excitement 
of such an event on Haulbowline, and to me, whose 
bosom was just teeming with romance, and my brain 
lull of Sir Walter’s “Pirate,” and Cooper’s “Bed 
Rover,” with the wild ballad of Will Watch in my 
head and ears, what a god-send! The Marine guarci- 
room was converted into a court-house, and the court 
was composed of the Admiral, a number of naval 
officers, certain magistrates more fortunate in the im¬ 
portation of claret (if report spoke truth) than the 
naval chief had been, and the officers of our de¬ 
partment, who had drank success to themselves over 
night in the remains of their friend’s “ gift of God’s 
mercy j ” yet these Daniels doubtless washed their 
hands in the innocency of their own actions, before 
they went to judgment, and with breath tainted with 
contraband spirits, had the hardihood to condemn the 
lawless sinners, who had risked life and limb, wealth 
and freedom, in running it.” 

“Then I presume,’^ said Mrs. Smythc, rather 
tartly, “ that your rommjee would have induced you 
to spare the few yeanypndtude, in his Majesty’s ser¬ 
vice, that, if I remember right, was the sentence on 
such of them as could not sustain the character of 
foreigners they affected.” 

“ I have never thought of what my sentence woidd 
have been,” replied Kate; “ children, like other philo¬ 
sophers, reason from mmlogy ; and, in my view of the 
case, the judge and jury were more guilty than the 
prisoners ; arguing irom the mere moral sense, tliat 
makes it a greater crime, to wrong one who reposes 
confidence in us, and from whom we are receiving 
benefits, than those whose commands we openly defy. 
I had a knowledge of what smuggling meant, and 
I resolved all the peculation, 1 ,saw daily going for¬ 
ward to the same root, and conseijjuently felt hearty 
sympathy for the fate of the athletic, large-whiskered, 
sea-capped, and booted specimens, the lugger’s crew 
presented.” 

“ Well, I don’t say one word in vindication of the 
Admiral,” rejoined Mrs. Smythc, “ but there certainly 
was a vast difference in smuggling, and picking up a 
tub of brandy or in making use ol’ it after it had been 
picked up j and, as to what you call peculation, it was 
what every one did, and was only considered as a 
part aud parcel of the privileges attached to a place 
under Government; aud I dare to say if the same 
opportunity existed now, Trubrid^ would do as 
other men in his situation did, and if you had a lai^ 
family to provide for, with small means, you woiw 
make no scruple of turning thmgs to advantage, for 
their benefit, and your own.” 

“ But you see, my dear mother, that it, after all, 
turned out to no one’s benefit,” persisted Kate, “ but 
ended as all such things do, whether in the case of 
private individuals or public departments, in detection, 
and, in this case, the aestructiou of the whole cbpdt.” 
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" Oh, that is all nonsense,’’ sold Mrs. Smvthe; “the 
doinp away with the departments was altogether ft 
political nreasure, induced by the prirate sideen and 

misrepresentations of Admiral Sir 0 . P-, and as to 

the defalcation in the stores, and the discovery of that 
sail-maker's robberr, haring anything to do with 
hastening the affair, 1 am persuaded it was all 
bosh!” 

“Well,” said Kate, with infinite fun in her mobile 
brow and syiarkling eyes, “ my apostleship of honesty 
in high places is not quite thrown away; papa has be¬ 
come a convert to my opinions, and regrets exccedin{j;ly 
that the jirevalence of the system has made ponce 
supplementary in all public departments, causing, he 
assures me, au outlay for their support almost equi¬ 
valent to the value of the articles that formerly ois- 
nppeared.” 


“Besides the look of theta I'* interposed Mh. 
Nesbitt. “ 1 declare their presence is an insult to 
1 every one employed in the service), and a tncit doubt 
i on the part of Government of Ac principles of all 
^holding a place under it.” 

I “ The discreditable part of it is, ” rejoined Kide, 
I “ that the rapacity of those highest in office, set the 
' example to their subordinates, and induced the 
) necessity of sncli surveillance.” 

• “Ah! Kate,” interrupted her mother, "if the 
I department at Uaulbowlme, was still in being, and 
I Trubridge was appointed there, with the power of 
> doing just as he pleased, I doubt very muen if you 
would continue such a stickler^ for the rimd rule of 
right, or refuse to benefit, as ^^our neighbours did, 
by the profitableness and immunities of a place 
under Government.” 


FINE ARTS. 

BOLIVIA. 


The wonderful extent and curiosities of Cen¬ 
tral and South America may he said to he com¬ 



paratively unknown. That there have been 
mighty nations dwelling in those parts of the 
world formerly, is plain, from the numerous 
and gigantic remains of their cities, their tumuli. 


pyramids, &c.; hut at w'hat period it is vain to 
conjecture. Earl Kingslnnd^s magnificent work 
upon the subject, illustrated by Agho, only 
serves to increase our astonishment, and puzzle 
our inquiry. It represents, no doubt faithfully, 
tlic ruins of former grandeur, but whose it was, 
and bow it came to decay, is yet the dream of 
the fanciful antiquarian. Certainly the people 
who at present inhabit it cannot be the descend¬ 
ants of a mighty race, unless there be a rule 
for moral as well as physical comiptiou and 
decay! 

A REVERIE. 

RemnantH of by-gone agea, standing still. 

But wasting all before the wave of Time,— 

Ruins of ancient grandeur, at whose base 

Solidity doth rest, though on your heads 

Sits the frail snow of many a year, we bow 

In re.verence before ye, and reflect 

How vain it is for modern minds to rave 

About yoiur first construction ! "Tis enough 

To .sec your mighty bones, though blanched emd chill, 

To think what muscle and arteriahblood 

Once did inhabit ye I The skeletons 

Of the Old World arc oil far, far beyond 

Our skill in thouglit’s anatomy, and moke 

Conjecture sceptical, and teaming vain! 

Bolivia is the name adopted by one of the 
new republics w'hich have lately been formed 
in South America. It was originally called 
Upper Pent, and formed a portion of the Vice¬ 
royalty of Buenos Ayres, or de la Plata j but 
being separated from the more populous parts 
of Buenos Ayres by the desert of Chaco, and a 
very rugged and dreary mountain repjlpn, it was 
not likely that it could remain united to that 
State after the subversion of the Spanish 
anthorily. The republic of Bolivia dates from 
the battle of Ayacucho, Dec. 9 , 1824 , iu which 
the r^ublicans under Sucre, completely de- 
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feated the rojalists. The patriots adopted for 
their new republic the name of Bolivia, in 
hononr of General Bolivar. 

It is bounded on the west for about two 
hundred and fifty miles by the Pacific Ocean j 
the remainder of the western and north-western 
frontier is formed br the republic of Peru. It 
borders On the north-east and east on the em¬ 
pire of Brasil, except the most sonth-castem 
ccnmer, where it joins Paraguay. To the south 
of it extends the rqmblic m Buenos Ayres, and 
where it approaches the Pacific, that of Chili. 
The cliihate of Bolivia is deseribod as presenting 
many peculiarities, and its vegetation is various 
and luxgiiartt. Rain never falls on tbe coast 
aloi^ fhdrPacific. 

no rain from that cloudless skjr, 

'tla ii changeless climate eternally. 

In tbe valley of the Desagnadeiu in the 
mountain region, and in the plains, the sum¬ 
mer is the rainy season. The mountains 
are subject to tremendous hailstorms, dur¬ 
ing which the traveller is obliged to halt, and 
the parts of the body which are exposed 
arc so severely bruised and cut by tbe hail¬ 
stones as to bleed copiously. Thunder-storms 
arc also peculiarly severe in these elevated 
regions. In winter the traveller is subject 
to a temporary blindness called summjn, which 
is caused by the rays of the sun being re¬ 
flected from the snow, and rendering It impossi¬ 
ble to open the eye-lids for a single moment. 
This complaint generally continues two days. 
Earthquakes are verj’^ common along the coast of 
tlie Pacific, less so in the valley of the Gesa- 
gii.'ulcro, and the mountain region, but in the 
plains they have not been observed. 

The inhabitants of Ifolina arc composed of 
aborigines, and of people of forcigji extraction. 
'Phe ahoriguics form by far the greater portion 
of the population, probably more than tlirec- 
fourtbs. Tliey may be divided into those who 
speak the Quiohua language, and tho.se who 
speak different dialects. The Quiebua lan¬ 
guage prevails among nil the iuliabitants of the 
coast nud of the valley of tbe Dcsagundcro. Agri¬ 
culture had been adopted by them before the 
arrival of the Em’opcans, and even at present 
it is their principal if not their exclusive occu- 
])ntiun. But they make no improvement in 
agricultural operations, which may be attributed 
to their very feeble mental powers. They have 
been converted to the Catholic faith, but retain 
some ceremonies of their ancient religion. 

Our illustration represents one of their most 
distingiu^cd chiefs, in whose features may be 
traced s^e ancient Mexican model. 

The natives who do not speak the Quiebua 
language inhabit the casterix declivities of the 
Andes and the plains extending to the cast of 
them. They ai*e divided into a great number 
of tribes who speak different languages; in the 


proviiUSfi of Moxds alotte thfiMf aW thirteen 
tribes. Some of them have been converted to 
the Christian relimon, and with their change of 
firith they have also partly changed their man¬ 
ners and mode of living. Instead of going 
naked, they wear a light dress of cotton, hkve 
fixed awellittg-^laces, and apply Chiefly to agri¬ 
cultural pursuits, though their food still con¬ 
sists partly of fish and game. Some of them 
make excellent cotton cloth, and in general 
they have a taste for mechanical arts, and are 
good carpenters. They show also some talent 
for music and painting, in wllich thqr were 
initiated by the Jesuits. 

How sweet It is to hear soft intisic’s straaAS 

On the remotest and most desert |>lalhs I 

But the Indians who inhabit the Lower Beni 
below Reyes, and those on both sides of the 
Ubahy, as well as tbe Chiquitos, who occupy 
the countty bordering on Brad] and Para¬ 
guay, still lead a roving life, live mostly on 
wild roots and froits, and on game, and go 
naked. 

The inhabitants of foreign extraction are 
either the descendants of Spaniards, or of Afri¬ 
cans and the mixed races. The descendants of 
the Spaniards arc most numerous in the raining 
distrirts, and in the valleys of the Cocha¬ 
bamba and Cacliy Pilco, where they may be 
said to compo.se the gretit bulk of the inhabi¬ 
tants; they arc much less numerous on the 
cojvst Jind in the valley of the Desaguadero, 
and their number in the; plains is very small. 
Tlie people of pui'c Afric.au blood arc few' in 
11 umbel', but the mixed races, which owe their 



origin to a mixture with negroes, ai’e nume¬ 
rous on the coast; much less so in the mining 
districts, and in other parts very few of them 
are found. 
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The population of Bolivia has been differently 
stated. At first it vras asserted that it amounted 
to 1,200,000 souls; but this is evidently an exag¬ 
geration. Immense tracts consist of barren 
deserts, others, though fertile, are not cultivated, 
and nearly uninhabited; and the bidk of the 
population is concentrated in two larger and 
several smaller valleys. More recent infoma- 
tion has reduced the population to 630 , 000 . 
As, however, no recent census has been t^en, 
and several extensive districts, possessed by the 
independent Indians, are not even visits by 
Europeans, the popuMion cannot be ascer¬ 
tained with any degree of certainty. 

The republic of Bolivia is politically divided 
into five departments, and each department into 
provinces. Their names are Potosi, tharcas, or 
ChuquisBca, Cochabamba, La Faz, and Simta 
Cruz de la Sierra, which is by far the largest of 
the five. 

Being, as it were, excluded from foreign 
commerce, the Bolivians are obliged to satiny 
their wants by their own industry. The manu¬ 
factures of cotton arc the most extensive. The 
better kinds are made in Oropesa; but in many 


districts the Indians make great quantities, 
which are rtiarse, though strong. Next to tiiese 
arc the woollens, made of the liair of the 
llamas and alpacas. The coarser kijid, called 
hanascas, is used by the lower chisscs for drc-ss, 
aud likewise for blankets; the finer sorts, called 
cambis, are embroidered with great enre, and 
used as carpets by ^he rich; the best arc 
made at La Paz, and are very dc,‘ir. At 
San Francesco de AtacAjna veiy fine hats 
are made of the wool of the vicuna, and 
at Oropesa very good glass is nuidc. In 
some towns in the neighbourhood of the 
silver-mines they make vessels of silver wire, 
which are not without cWancc, but Meycn 
thinks that those made in dmna arc superior in 
taste aud much cheaper. Our illustration 
affords an instance of their taste and ingenuity. 
In some districts the Indians d^’e the plumes of 
the American ostrich witli brilliant colours, and 
make of them fans and a kind of parasols. 
Altogether, Bolivia is a country well worth the 
attention of the traveller, the antiqimrian, and 
the commercial speculator. 





















In resuming my notices, I 
shall not attempt to give my 
memoranda*and observations in 
the succession in which they 
f really advanced i but in whatever 
** ‘ mode the artist’s illustrations 

enable me to proceed. It is my 
intention to oiler similar notices 
of some of the adjoining nations, for the purpose of 
comparison, should the present excite any interest in 
the public. 

Although aiming at mere amusement, I cannot but 
think, that the occasional remarks interspersed, may 
serve to rectify some popular errors. There is no 
man, I presume, that has really visited foreign couu- 
trics, who does not think himself better qualified to 
judge of them, than he who has never stirred frmn 
home; the latter musyakc opinions on trust; and I 
hope mine will be found as &ithfid and honest as 
those of others. 

The reader will observe, that I have not always 
been able entirely to remove the character of letters 
VOL. IV. 
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LUKE RODEN. M.D. 

to friends, in which the memoranda were originally 
written. 

CnAPTER I. 


Whether from our schoolboy recollections, or from 
the inherent poetry of the subject, there is a strange 
and indefinable charm in the word Italy. The in> 
flucnce which that country has exercised over other 
nations for more than twenty centuries, by its arms, 
by its arts, its commerce, its religious establish¬ 
ments, and its literature, from the earliest periods to 
the present moment, fonn, altogether, one of the 
strangest phenomena in the History of Civilization. 
The influence has been a continuous miracle. Before 
England had emerged frou. barbarism, that favoured 
country was the seat of the liighcst refinement, and 
although at present it can scarcely be said to keep 
pace with other nations in the march of improve¬ 
ment, it is advancing much more rapidly than France. 
The temporary oblivion in which it seems plunged 
appears to me but like the repose of the giant, to re¬ 
fresh himself for still greater exertions. I cannot 
but think that it is destined, at no distant period, to 
advance to a high place in the front rank of nations, 
and resume almost its former influence. There is a 
mighty spirit at work there, tempering the clay to 
make great men : may it be successful 1 

Tbe compulsory quiet enforced by the present 
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Gorenimcuts of Italy, is favourable and indeed essen¬ 
tial to ;thc process. All history proves that times of 
turbulence and civil war do not create great men, but 
only afford occasions for calling them into action, and 
employment. A revolution soon wears out its most 
effective instruments, which, like physical weapons, 
require intervals of repose for the purpose of being 
sharpened. If the tumult of the times forbid leisure 
for this, the instruments become ddll dltd tiaeleSs., 
Such men as Washington ftfe ibrine4 tnilv in ^ys 
order and tranquillity. It is an liistcirmal fact, not 
admitting of eonttadietion^ that the great men df ever^ 
revolution hate been |i<t)dneed ansbraui^llt to matu¬ 
rity durins the previtnis Jierlod Of Otdet and quiet, 
and that if the elvil ’tHtt lint loUtf enough to exhaust 
the race of such men, their kuieessots become con¬ 
temptible, and the mure ^ogress of the country 
they mismanage, either leads back to its former state 
—wotaened by Ae years of confusion, or ends in the 
establiahment of the pnre tyranny ^ military des¬ 
potism. 

the Italians are one of the noblest races that ertf 
peopled the earth; tome there seems more bopUm 
their tdtittliie tHnmhh, thid of t^ of any other 
nation hot ah^^' advineed to memoit lank in 
cmlisation. Fhyrioglly add hiteilectuallyj they hare 
the OManization ever bestowed bX nature. 

They ltfe«ittHitf Ihf the which 

they are dImOHsly destined fO tilted lilifl nothing can 
interrupt, destroy, or delay the consummation but an 
attempt at revolution, above all a revolution after the 
fashion of France, Whenever Ihe people are called 
in to aid a revolution, it must clearly depend on the 
state of the people as to knowledge and virtue, 
whether the revolution shall be conducted to good or 
evil. The true friends of Italy arc steadily labour¬ 
ing to spread the blessings of education and political 
knowledge, and in the fulness of time the fruit will 
be seen—it is not distant, if the misguided zeal of 
hot-headed enthusiasts can be restrained within the 
bounds of common sense. It is a glorious country, 
and worthy of the noble race tha< fills it. Those now 
living will sec the full accomplishment of all that 
the most ardent friend of progress can desire; let 
them but reform as fast as they can, and not attempt 
to reform as fast as they can’t, and all will be well, 

I^y, as a writer in the Antologia expresses it, in the 
most exquisite Italian that ever honoured a printer’s 
types, “ though overrun by so many enemies—tom 
by so many cruel factions—devastated by so many 
hoirid wars—by Treason, Rapine, and Conflagrations, 
still remains beautiful and interesting—^an object of 
admiration to all. O, Italians’* says he, “ Prostrate 
yourselves, and kiss this sacred earth; seek thereon 
the footstras of your ancestors, and learn to tread in 
them !”* 


Qual hawi terra che il sole iDumini eon luce piu serena 6 
clic rucaldi con piu dolce tepore I Dove un piu imdo un piu 
puro un piu Spirabil aere n espande ? Dove aorgono ruine 
piu fiamose e piu atte a congiungere, adoZnare, a rinforzare la 
preaente bellczza coOe imagini della pasaata potenza | di un 
antica maesUk, di un tempo gloiioso, mvono dm posteri ai loro 
padri invidiato i A qua! parte del mondo fii coneeduta una 
maggior copia d’ ingegni, cd a quest! un magdor attitudine 
al rogionare profondo ed id ddieato aentire ? Dove si psrla 
una lingua ehc ma piu ricca di cMare parole e di modi eletti- 
simi, e chc sia, come la nostra lo h mirabilmente, idonea od 
esprimere i piu sublimi pensieri e dl effetti piu teneri; 
arrendevole a piegarri od ogni desiderio, ad ognl oiiogno, ad 


CHAPTER H. 

LEGHORN, CIVITA-VECCBIA, AND ROME. 

Arrived at Leghorn the morning after leaving Ge¬ 
noa by steamboat. The weather was so raw and 
cheerless that I was not inclined to land, but all my 
companions started off by the earliest boat that could 
be procured to put them on shore, and hastened to 
Pisa (about sixteen miles), to see the famous Cathe¬ 
dral, Baptistery, and leana^ tower (may his grave 
be defiled who &st invented thS ihomination!). I 
had better have followed their (fSflffiflU! i for, although 
there was no tide to disturb flf Mi flibSIftigs, there 
was the sullen ground-sir^ after (m Ikadd Uhl had ex¬ 
perienced inthe previous fllgilt—the **w^0S/3(^tes,” 
according to the expressive Frencb TlM ship 

was kept iu a dull, sluggish, contifitiu Sflffliiieut 
to discompose the head and stomacti, with bd danger 
to dignify distress, but with just movemefli Sttfficient 
to make calamtfy ridiculous. 

It is, unhappily, a long time since I left biy Sf^dle, 
bttt, if I may trust those distant tebolleciif^S the 
ffllSmblance in the motion, the sxlsteifoe ^ babyltbod 
must be intensely tniserahlc. The srindj BbtWff et, is 
tempered to the shorn lamb, So, no doubL tile ibsby’s 
brain and stomach are fitted to sustain tne perverse 
kindness of parental stupidity, and endufS SkenltSieking 
without a s^tiall. Amtnl| tne estM bf me akrining 
increase bf pdpiilatibfi fofisi tfni^biedkfae foekohea 
the abolition of cradles—Swaddllfif eldfliei iSefit first 
—then cradles—^what is to cbme next ? Surely ad¬ 
vancing civilization will spare the human bark the 
stays, if not, God help the dbeibrs; their tested in¬ 
terests absolutclyrequire thatstays at least be retained, 
or consumption'will be so serinusljr diminished as to 
annihilate half their employment. Let it be borne 
iu mind, too, that a mother, whose frame has been 
mutilated by stays, gives birth to sickly children, and 
then think what a large source of practice will be cut 
off, should the fashion cliaiige and women be allowed 
the full use of their kings. We shall be in the po¬ 
sition of inn-keepers superseded by railways. 

Wbat a comfort that the kindness of the Legislature 
still allows us the benefit of churchyards in populous 
towns, to establish, at every five hundred paces, a 
focus of disease and debility. The doctors have been 
up in arms all bver the country, for these dozen years 
past, badgering the Government for protection, and 


ogni volontS: docile a trascorrere per una acola d’infinifi 
^ dalle arntonle pin tenoi Bile phi gravi k aolefini, dai phi 
dolce suoni ai piu concitate e veementi—unico viscolq che 
tuttavia eongiungc i nostri membri diviae—ultima rmquia 
di una fratellanza temuta e ipenta } 

Qual mai hawi terra, come la Italica, bagnata da due marl 
—^incoronatB dalle Alpl, irri^ts da MrfHe fonfi, ftequealte di 
citt£ m^nifiche e di amenuaime ville—m ateaa in verdi 
feconde immense pianure, ora sorgente ini com ridenti per ogni 
vaghezza—ora eretta in ompie catene di monti, tihe nd loro 
isteaao selvaggio orrore moatrano infinite bellezze; e nelle 
forcate iterminate, c nei g^oghi variamentS dirupati (d oggru- 
pati, e nelle valli fortunate, e nelle acqne. o icorrenti in rivi 
freachi e molli,oTomoiTegianti neitorrenti,opef caterratte bal- 
zanti—od in limpidi laghi ebinsfe e ripoiatc? 0 ItSliani 
prostratevi, venerate questa sacra terra che vide sopra se cor- 
reretantinemiei, tanti atranieri, tante crudeli fhzloni—etante 
guerre combattersi, c tanti incendti, tanti morti tante tradi- 
menti,tante rapine commetterai— %Tpm-~»emyK rimMe bella 
vogheggiata, desiderata 1—ma baciando questa cloaaica terra, 
cercate inesra eon riverenza, le vestigfie oSe t vostri maggiori 
v* imptenero, c seguitele. 
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cosiplaining that the interests of so august a body 
are not attended to. Shameful ingratitiide! I j 
look at the London churchyards and blush. Could 
anything but the Inost cxcQted benevolence towards 
our profession be a sufficient inducement to tolerate 
a nuisance that would disgrace the thirteenth century. 
Be grateful for the rotten bvrrowe retained in spite of 
the Reform Bill, and eat your bread and cheese in 
thankfulness, for, should the Government once resolve 
to be miided by common sense and humanity it will 
be well if you get cheese to your bread, or bread to 
our cheese. Thmr were not so merciful to inn- 
eepers and sheriffs’-officers. But let us return to 
the detestable “ voffuet mortes." The effect on my 
brain has been to continue the impulse long after the 
cause had ceased; and now, at the interval of two 
days, I often start suddenly at the idea -that I am 
falling off my chair. Our friends all came back quite 
delighted with an excursion from which I had ex- 

S iectcd no pleasure, so that there was additional reason 
or annoyance at the error of my choice. 

The trip from Genoa to Leghorn was through such 
a storm as convinces me that seas have their jealou¬ 
sies, like other created beings, and that the little 
Mediterranean (like the frog in the fable) was making 
a very bold and tolerably successful attcm])t to rivd 
the Atlantic. It was altogether a very decent per¬ 
formance, and deserves applause. 

As far, however, as the genius of the Mediterranean 
had any design on me personally, I contrived, os Sam 
Weller says, to cimmwent him, for 1 chose my 
birth as nearly ns possible in the centre of the vessel, 
and lay transversely, with heels to the water, so that, 
without any profound knowledge of mathematics you 
see l)v this little stratagem my brains had the least 
possible motion, and I set at defiance rain, tempest, 
and lightning, in a profound sleep, the depth of which 
may be coneeiveil, if ray fellow-passengers told the 
truth, namely, that mv satisfaction was audible in 
spite of the noise overhead. 

The voyage from LeghorR to Civita-Vecchia made 
up for the annoyance endured between Genoa and 
Leghorn. If there had really been any rivalry be¬ 
tween the Atlantic and Mediterranean, the latter had 
quietly given up the contest, and wc were all enabled 
to enjoy a luxurious dinner and cheerful conversation. 
At Civita-Vecchia 1[" Shiver the weeks,” ns the En¬ 
glish sailors call it) the commissioners of the diligence 
to Rome were on board the moment wc entered the 
harbour, and I had the good fortune (as I thought) 
to bo the first to engage the eoup^ for ourselves; two 
persons taking three places, being thus completely at 
their ea.se. The men, however, required the money 
to be paid down, in order to secure the seats, as there 
were so many applicants. Having complied with this 
demand, I took a boat and lauded, with some diffi¬ 
culty, in a genuine Scotch downpour of raiu. I had 
scarcely set foot on shore when a gang of male har¬ 
pies, in the shape of very handsome young ruffians, 
from thirteen to eighteen years of aM, seized the 
luggage—scrambling, screaming, bawling, kicking, 
strug^ing, and fighting to get hold of it; some of 
the larger articles were each in possession of two or 
three of the young bandits at a time, and such was 
the energy of the contests that I fully expected to 
see trunks, portmanteaus, and boys, all in the water 
together. Every one appealed to me to say that he 
v'as the first, and was sure “his Excellency” would 


not allow a poor boy to be cheated of his due. The 
profusion of ’Cclenzaj on all sides, was stunning, 
and, having neglected to lay in a stock of good round 
Italian oaths, I found it quite impossible “ tantat 
componere lites," and was therefore obliged to apply 
my whip freely to their hands, and succeeded in dri¬ 
ving them off. Having cleared the Space around mej 
I called the senior boatman and said, “ Choose those 
you know, or those, you prefer,” and, in an instantj 
eight boys were loaded with the eight different ar¬ 
ticles, and were out of sight in a moment j some of 
the trunks were so heavy that it would have required 
more than one powerful man to lift them—how they 
managed it I cannot conceive—and other packages 
were so small that one boy might have carried half- 
a-dozen ; I was assured, however, that the expense 
would be the wme, and tliat I should find them 
all safe at the custom-house, where, on my 
arrival, eight francs were demanded for the eight 
parcels 1 for the carriage of them about an hundred 
yards. 

When all were weighed I acquiesced iu the propo¬ 
sition to put on the leaden stamps which were to 
make examination unnecessary, till wc should arrive 
at Rome. 

This was scarcely accomplished when the clerk of 
the diligence came to tell me that it was about to 
start; “load the luggage, then,” said I—nobody came. 
In a few minutes the clerk came again to say they 
could not wait. 1 gave him thesamercply—athird time 
the same errand and the same answer, and I added 
that if he came again with his stupid message before 
the luggage was loaded I would cut him across the 
face with my whip. The next moment coach, pas¬ 
sengers, coachman, and clerk, were all gone, and I 
was “ left alone in my glory.” In vain did I appeal 
to the by-standers—one said it was not his business, 
another that he had nothing to do with the diligence, 
another that he belonged to the custom-house. I 
desired to be shown to the. magistrate, or whatever 
authority might be at hand, but though several of 
the tradesmen of the town were taking advantage of 
the same shelter as myself, they all bore my disap- 
poiiitment with the greatest fortitude, aiid gave them¬ 
selves no trouble. At Inst I recollected that there 
was, probably, a British Consul, and, having conjured 
with this name, raised a spirit immediately. The mas¬ 
ter of the diligence, who was also proprietor of the 
inn, came to offer a “diligenza straordiuaria,'' but 
thought it much better that we should stay all night 
at Civita-Vecchia. This 1 refused, and ordered out 
the coach immediately. The raiu continued to pour 
down in torrents—my companion was housed, and I 
had requested him to keep quiet, ns he knew not a 
word of the language, and could give me no assistance. 
1 was soaked with wet. More than on hour passed 
in tliis manner, when, having exhausted every term 
of abuse I conld think of, the landlord confessed that 
he had no “ diligensa straordinarin” but conld give 
us a carriage, which would only cost fivc-and-twenty 
francs more. This being agreed to, the horses were, 
in about another hour, brought out, it having taken 
nil that time to fasten on the baggage to the mise¬ 
rable vehicle which was to take us to Rome. Rain, 
still rain—torrents of rain. Tlie luggage was so 
wretchedly fastened behind the carriage that I felt 
sure it would fall. Nothing could prevail on them 
to alter their stupid mode of tying with great chains 
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and pieces of wood to twist them. Kemonstrances 
were all in vain, and I gave it up. Off we went— 
being promised to arrive in six hours at most, it being 
now three o’clock. We agreed to keep watch al¬ 
ternately through the little window at tue back of 
the carriage, for we both felt quite certain of a down¬ 
fall. Rain, wind, lightning. Such rain as I thought 
was only to be found between the tropics. It came 
in at all parts, and we sat in a puddle. The windows 
would neither remain shut nor open. That to wind¬ 
ward soon smashed itself to atoms, and we took it by 
turns to hold up a cloak to the opening. In the 
midst of deluge and darkness, crash, bump, splosh, 
down came all our heavy luggage into the road, and 
the noise of the elements rendered it almost impossible 
to make the postillion understand the accident, but a 
farmer in his cart just behind us, tumbled over the 
trunks, and at last made him hear. Pleasant catas¬ 
trophe this; the united strength of postillion and 
farmer could not lift the trunks again, and our only 
resource was to stand in the road and bawl till some 
chance passenger should come to our assistance. At 
last some labouring men came to our aid, and, by 
the help of flashes of lightning, we were enabled to see 
how to replace the luggage, butwehndnotliing to fasten 
it with, so one of them was jmt behind tlie farmer’s 
cart, and one behind our own vcliiele, and the men 
walked after them to hold them up. This pleasant 
promenade lasted about two miles, the deluge con¬ 
tinuing with unabated violence, and the darkness 
rather increasing than diminishing. We arrived at 
last at what would be called in England, a hedge ale¬ 
house, on entering which, a scene presented itself, 
such as we sometimes sec in paintings. A great 
number of men, with the regular melodrama high 
crowned lials and short jackets, were deeply engaged, 
some at cards, some at moro, all vociferating with a 
ftiiy as if they were on the point of cutting one 
another’s throats. A blazing Are of vine branches 
threw a glare of light over a large bani-like room, 
and brought out in strong relief some groups that 
would have bccu worthy of the pencil of Wilkie. I 
did not half like my company. 

We at last procured cords and straps, and when the 
trunks were once more fastened on 1 was assailed for 
money by Italf-a-dozcn volunteers, ns well as the far¬ 
mer and the men who had accompanied us. The 
impudence with which every one fixed the amount of 
his own exorbitant reward, and the ferocity with 
which he insisted on compliance wfth his terms, 
made me again regret my want of Italian execrations. 
Not having enough money in my pockets to satisfy 
all demands, I gave the farmer (who was going to 
Rome) a note to be presented at the hotel to which 
we had been recommended—^not thinking it prudent, 
in such company, to open my desk and take out a 
rouleau of Napoleons. 

On again we went. Rain, rain, rain. Torrents of 
water across the road, which almost took the horses 
off their feet. Such roads—heaven and earth 1 even 
French roads are better. The Pope (as some one 
remarks with more wit than reverence) must be what 
he calls himself, God’s Vicegerent, for the road to 
Rome is so like the road to heaven—^narrow, difficult, 
and full of obstacles. 

At kst, at half-past eleven, we arrived at the Eter¬ 
nal City. No gradually increasing mass of houses 
announces the approach to it, but we come at once 


from open cultivated fields to the barriers of the 
town. 

’’Why! surely that beggarly hole in the wall is not 
the entrance to tlie Everlasting City ? ” 

“ Indeed but it is. Signor ; that is the Porta Ca- 
valligcri—a print^al entrance, for here, close by, are 
the Vatican, and St. Peter’s.” 

Lung shall I remember it, for, at this vile hole in 
the wdl, were wc dctaiDed in a deluge of rain more 
than on hour, while the officer pretended to examine 
our passport and went with it to the police. No shel¬ 
ter for the poor horses nor for ourselves, not even an 
arch. The accuracy of the passport test was shown 
by the man not taking the trouble to ascertain whe¬ 
ther my companion was man, woman, or child, or 
whether I had one or a couple. At last we were al¬ 
lowed to drive on to the custom-house. As we coasted 
a long range of gigantic columns on our left, which 
seemed to be interminable, we noticed that it was not 
a single row but a deep mass of them. On and on, 
still on—columns, more columns. We both, at the 
same moment, exclaimed, “ a forest of columns! ” 
It was one of the semicircular arcades which form 
the cntraiuxf to St. Peter’s ! 

On we went to the middle of the towji, to the old 
tenqile of Angnsttis, now degraded to the office <»f 
Eogaua, or custom-house. Here wc were again kept 
in the rain another hour-aud-a-hnlf—the imor horses 
who had come smoking in from the journey nearly 
half dead with cold—while the officers who had to be 
called out of bed for the pur|)Ose, went through a 
mock ceremony of examining our luggage, and at 
three o’clock, a.m., and not sooner, did we obtain per¬ 
mission to seek for shelter. Accordingly we came 
back in the same direction as we had «'ntcred, and 
found admission at a noble hotel in the Piazza del 
Popolo, the very extremity of the town, half dead with 
fatigue, hunger, and vexation ; with the pleasant ad¬ 
dition to our reflections that the friends whom we 
have been hastening after with so much trouble and 
e.\pense, arc all gone on to Naples. 

Rest and food have, however, put us into good hu¬ 
mour, and, after a copious breakfast, we arc setting 
off to see the Lions. 


CHAPTER HI. 

ST. UETEn’s.—PIAZZA I>EL POPOLO.—TUB LAST 
, HOVn OF THE YEAR. 

I COME back from St. Peter’s perfectly astounded 
at the magnificence of the interior. The first im- 
jiression was that of calm admiration ; the propor¬ 
tions are so perfect, there is such a onc-ncss (as the 
Germans might call it) in the structure, that the eye 
takes in and the mind comprehends the whole at a 
glance. This I cannot but consider, in one sense, a 
defect, and that the Gothic, with its vogue multitude 
of parts, gives a more vivid sensation of vastness. 
It is not till you compare the diminutive figures of 
men and women with the objects which surround 
them, that you begin to be aware of the enormous 
magnitude of the building; St. Paul’s might stand in 
the centre and leave a ^ace of fifty or sixty feet all 
around it. The ma^ificence of the scene is over¬ 
powering : a comparison between the two cathedrals 
resembles, remarkably, the moral characteristic of the 
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two modes of faith—St. Peter’s, like the worship for 
whidi it was intended, rich, gorgeous, imagmative, 
and imposing; St. Paul’s, severely simple and devoid 
of ornament, bald even in its simplicity, rejecting the 
most legitimate aids to effect, and content to act by 
the mere influence of magnitude and proportion. 
Were I to carry the parallel further, it would, per¬ 
haps, offend both parties. 

In St. Peter’s, there is such a wonderful richness 
and harmony of colours, the taste which has presided 
over the whole is so perfect, that one wonders how a 
succession of men, or Pones and architects, could he 
found, first to conceive, tnen to appreciate and carry 
on, during a himdred and fifty years, a scheme so vast, 
and requiring so long n period for its execution. 
The gorgeous profusion of ornament and colour is all 
under the influence of so pure a judgment that no¬ 
thing shocks and offends the eye ; the vrholc is rich¬ 
ness and harmony. There is no tawdry finery, such 
as inspires disgust in so many Catholic chapels on 
the Continent; no loathsome representations of filthy 
diseases hung up as votive offerings, no Virgin Marj' 
in tawdry lace, with powdered head and hooped 
petticoat; no infant Saviour with nhite wig, green 
coat, r«.d waistcoat, and blue breeches, as we so often 
see in Belgium ; no absurd pictures of martyrdom, 
where compassion for the suffering is overcome by 
the ludicrous absurdity of the mode and attitudes. 
St. Bartholomew with his skin off, or St. Somebody 
with a hook fastened into the front of his body, and 
his bowels being wound off' upon a reel, like a skein 
of worsted, as I saw it at Baveiio, painted on the wall 
of the church ; no violations of taste and decorum of 
this kind, but all grand, rich, majestic, solemn, and 
harmonious; each portion examined in detail is 
enough to excite wonder and admiration, and the 
whole ius))ires a sober delight and satisfimtioii at the 
noblest temple that man has ever raised to his Maker. 
I should jiity the Jew, Mahometan, or Christian, 
who could contemplate such a work without a sensa¬ 
tion of awe and admirntion. 

Here, however, must cud my jmneg^-ric; the 
exterior is ns inferior in beauty and effect to St. 
Paul's, as the interior surpasses it in both. I never 
look at the exterior of our own grand cathedra! witli- 
out intense admiration. Although unfavourably 
situated for the full influence of its beautiful pro¬ 
portions to be duly estimated, it is, even in this 
respect, far superior to St, Peter’s, which cannot he 
seen from any point to give an idea of the whole. 
Mean and beggarly houses conceal the view till you 
arrive at the circular court, surrounded by the 
columns I have before spoken of. In the centre of 
this court is the great obelisk, quite out of harmony 
with the church and the immen.se fountain on caeii 
side. You must pass beyond tlicse to get a full and 
uninterrupted view of St. Peter’s, and then the 
western facade shuts out everything but itself. The 
top of the dome is just seen above it; but in conse¬ 
quence of the extreme clearness of the atmosphere, 
appears much nearer than it is, and, consequently, 
much smaller, from the absence of what painters call 
aerial perspective. Now, the effect of St. Paul’s is 
enhanced by the mist which always envelopes it, and 
when it is seen from London-bridge at the sun-set of 
a fine day in summer, with the light shining through 
its turrets, and giving the blue haze of the atmo¬ 
sphere at that hour, it has always appeared to me the 


noblest and sublimest work of art in Europe, not ex¬ 
cepting even the cathedral of Milan. 

In the centre, under the dome of St. Peter’s, rises 
the great altar, whose baldaquin reaches to the height 
of about ninety-five feet, aud is supported by four 
twisted columns of bronze; the point is surmounted 
by a globe supporting a cross. This altar, at which 
the Pope alone olficiales, cost, two hundred years 
ago, when money was of so much greater value than 
at present, a hundred thousand crowns of gold, of 
which forty thousand were expended in the gilding 
alone. Yet the bronze cost nothing, for it was taken 
from the Pantheon. The whole altar does not look 
very large, as compared with the church in which it 
is placed. 

PIAZZA DEL POPOT.O. 

My windows look out on the great square (or 
rather oval) called the Piazza del Po])olo. It is 
traversed in its shortest diameter by the thorough¬ 
fare called the Corso, and the four corners thus 
formed arc four grand churches, very similar in 
architecture. In the centre of the place is a noble 
Egjq»tinn obelisk, about eighty feet high, surrounded 
by four fountains. Each extremity of the oval in its 
longest diameter is occupied by a considerable semi¬ 
circular fountain, backed by a splendid group of 
statues. Above those on my light hand, rise the 
famous gardens of the Monte Pincio, to which you 
ascend by zig-zags of suflieiently gradual accliiity to 
admit of carriages, thus forming a succession of 
slopes with balustrades. At the centre of each of 
the inc'ctiug slopes is a noble group of statues in alto 
rclicro; the top of nil is crowned bj' a beautiful 
Grecian temple, the roof of which is traversed by the 
public walk. Imagine all these objects distinctly 
visible at midnight, under a full moon, and tbc pave¬ 
ment, which has been effectually cleaned by the late, 
torrents of rain, showing its beautiful pattern with a 
clearness that would enable you to count the stones. 
It is a most splendid view, and had we traversed it 
by daylight, must have given a vivid idea of the 
magniticcnee of the city we were entering. 

I am now listening to a baud of music parading 
the streets, like our “Waits” in the office of wel¬ 
coming the iiew' year, but rather diff'erent in the 
effect they produce ; the performance is good, and 
the music excellent, and in harmony with the scene. 
I walk from the fire-place to the window, and back 
again from wdndow to fire-place, opj tressed with the 
multitude of thoughts that crowd my mind. All the 
inmates of this Iotm house arc retired to rest, and 
the interior of the hotel is n.s quiet as if it were un¬ 
inhabited. I pity those who travel from Dan to 
Beersheba and cannot “ get up a sensation.” How 
often have 1 had to lament that my own feelings were 
too easily excited, and that either from contrast or 
from association there was always something painful 
to be extracted from the most innocent gratification. 
My mind seems to take a sort of periscopic view, not 
only of my j)ast life, but of distant places and distant 
times; all that I have known, thought, suffered, 
ho[)ed, or dreaded, rushes at once to the memory. 

The cause of this crowd of emotions is too trivial 
to be named, aud 1 should be ashamed to see it 
written down ; but like the tone that “ opens every 
cell where memory sleeps,” it has raised the facultie 
to painful vividness. 
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Perhaps of all the senses there is none so in- 
timatelji' connected ■with memory as the sense of 
smell. The French and Italians use that word 
(sentir, sentire) to signify the perpeption of objects 
by any of the senses, as if the one were so emphatic 
as to comprise all the others. Every man must have 
perceived that the renewal of a forgottop odour has 
nistantly brought to mind the whole scene where it 
first struck his senses. I remember a perfume which 
renewed, with the rapidity of a flash of lightning, 
events that had totally passed away from my recol¬ 
lection for more than forty years. Well, it is this 
which has, with a single flash, broi^t back scenes 
of youthful hope and vivid anticipations, of worldly 
success and happiness, long extinguished by the stem 
necessities of real life. I can daily conceive the 
feeling of holiness which impresses a devout Catholic 
at the odour of incense, associated as it is in his 
memory with the earliest impressions of his child¬ 
hood, and with the awe and veneration he was 
taught to feel at the imposing ceremonies of his re¬ 
ligion. 

For flve-and-twenty years I have always employed 
the last hour of December in writing down the re¬ 
flections of the day—a sad reckoning, which, like the 
great Duke’s annual Waterloo dinner, shows too dis¬ 
tinctly a gradual diminution of the munber of friends 
of my lietter years. Most of us have only to record 
an ill-spent and inglorious life. We have not done 
the good we willed; we have done the evil from 
which we had determined to abstain ; we see foolish 
and unreasonable hoftes as well as wise ones disaj)- 
pointed; plans laid with deliberation, and pursued 
with steadiness, abortive in their very nature, from 
the want of that foresight which is given to so few; 
generous hopes brushed away in the bud by the 
sordid cares of middle life; the impulses of our 
better nature neutralised by the more energetic follies 
of the merely human portion of our complicated ex¬ 
istence, like the triumph of the Mauichsean principle of 
evil over the good spirit appointed for our preservation. 

Man passes his life in the incessant conflict of two 
fierce volitions, almost always opposed, but not 
always respectively good aud evil. Unless Ids mind 
have been early subjected tp sagacious and consistent 
discipline (to confirm the authority of that great cen¬ 
tral principle which makes him a responsilde beipg) 
by moral and religious education, his own unaided 
efibrts can do but uttle. While he depends on hira- 
aelf alone for counsel and gpidanoe, h( NiU only vary 
his erroia, not correct them. 

“ We are sent on earth,” says a worthy aud piot^s 
friend of mind, “ to sec what we are fit for.” Hap- 

S thc same mighty power which has permitted us 
e born with propensities to evil—^that is, with a 
preference of immediate grati4cation over prospective 
advantage—^has enliglitened ns fo the true mode of 
obtaining comfort, and aid, and pardon. 

Most nappy are wc when most convinced i^at our 
best laid schemes are frustrated for our pwn ultimate 
good; and we are brought at last to the sad but 
salutary conviction, that life is top short for the ac- 
(piisition of any wisdom e^l to that (u entrfp and 
absolute submission to the pivine wiU- 

Wisdom, slow product of advancing yenn, 

The only fruit that life’s coM winter bean; 

In vain the socred aecds in youth we Isy. 

By the strouf storms of passion swept away. 


Should some remain deep in a generous soft, 

They long lie hid, and moat be raiaed with toO; 

Faintly they struggle with indement sUea, 

And barely ripen as the planter diet. 

How strange is the influence of anniversaries on 
some minds; yet, what is an anniversary ? Is there 
more reason why our regret should be renewed at the 
end of a year than at the end of a month ? Yes i a 

{ 'ear is a large portion of existence, and when we 
lave just droppea another bead of the rosary of life, 
we have a vivid conviction, that by so much is what 
remains diminished. A year 1 what a vast period does 
the anticipation of it appear to us in childhood; how 
short a span in mature age. When we begin to 
vrrite on the blank page of life in youth, it seems as 
if wc should never fill it: alas I at middle age, it is 
so scribbled over with blots and erasures, that wc can 
scarcely find room for a new record. 

My own feelings at this moment arc, no doubt, the 
feelings of thousands of other men—deep regret for 
lost opportunities, and, at the same time, a conviction 
that, unless endowed with the gift of prophecy, the 
same circumstances would induce the same acts, and 
that I should only again remonstrate and repine at 
the discomfort of “ the niche I was ordained to fill.” 

And now to wind up the watch for the new year 
—the old one has but a few minutes more of e.vis- 
tence—^will the next be more happy, or, at least, more 
trampiil? It is in the hands of Providence, and 
whatever it be, it must be borne. 

Moments like these are hours ; when the heart is 
full, and there is no one to whom wc can unbnrthen 
it, and, therefore, do I thus vent myself in vague 
moralisings with the pen— 

“ The ghost of post happiness sits beside me, and puts on 
the likeness of former days.” 

The clock is striking twelve, and I must cease my 
mnsings of, perhaps, morbid sensibility. Good 
night. I will only add, to one who can appreciate 
them, the words m which Byron has expressed a 
similar feeling ;— * 

Could I embody and unbosom now 
All that is most within me—could I wreak 
My thoughts upon expression—could I throw 
Soul, mind, heart, passions, feelings, strong or weak; 

All that 1 would have sought, and all 1 seek. 

Bear, know, feel, and yet breatliej into one word, 

And that one word were lightning—1 wopld speak i 
But os it is, I live and die unbenid. 

With a most voiceless thought, sheathing it as a sword. 

CHAPTER IV. 

ROME.—MEW year’s DAY. 

The effect of last night’s painftil meditations still 
remams. I have the same dreamy restlessness— 
the same feeling which Scott calls a " sentiment of 
pre-existence; * that is to say, a sensation as if all 
that I now see and think had been seen and thought 
by me on some former occasion. 1 stfppose that 
there is no one who has not at some period perceived 
this confused mixture in his mind, v if 'a scene 
which from its veiy nature could never have been 
seen byhim before, was only a repetition of one he had 
vritifessed at some former iw)efinite period, i^ven the 
very wo^k of a reply made to you by a stran^r . 
a subject of only recent existence, will sound to the 
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ear 8B if at aome former time the very same words 
had been addressed to you by the veiy same man, 
in the very same scene, and surrounded by the very 
same persons. A metaphysician will give this so 
abstruse an explanation that “ the interpreter is the 
harder to be tmderstood of the two.” For mvsclf I 
do not go beyond ^ytica for that purpose, but ac¬ 
count for it thus :—-The mind is deeply absorbed in 
other thoughts than those of the scene before you, 
and at intervals the abstraction is complete ; when it 
resumes attention to the present conversation, it is 
so vaguely conscious of the interval which has 
elapsed, mat it is only aware of the fact of an in¬ 
terval, and has no means of measuring the length 
of .it; which may as well have been fifty years ns 
fifty minutes, for any power that remains to com¬ 
pute it. This is a thing to bear in mind in the 
treatment of children, whom you may perhaps 
unjustly accuse of falsehood, when they make 
untrue assertions from the same confusion of 
mind. 

Borne, Jan. 2. 

The day before yesterday, I witnessed one of the 
most interesting ceremonies of the Catholic Church— 
a solemn service of thanksgiving for the blessings of 
the vear tlieu concluding, and a petition for mercies 
on that to come. Tlie Pope officiates in the Church 
of Gesu, one of the most magnificent in Home, be¬ 
longing to the Society of Jesuits; who, whatever 
may be said of them, have furnished more examples 
of disinterested and heroic self-devotion, and have 
done more to promote the civilisation of the world, 
than all their other religious societies put together. 
This church is a noble building, in the form of the 
Greek Cross, and of the purest Corinthian archi¬ 
tecture. It was so intensely crowded t hat I could 
not make my way to the centre, and was only just 
near enough to sec the principal altar, which is exces¬ 
sively beautiful, ornamented by four fine columns of 
the rare and costly yellow niarblc generally known 
under the name of Giallo Antico; but the other 
altars at the different chapels arc so splendid that the 
eye is embarrassed at the richness and variety. I 
was exceedingly struck with that dedicated to the 
founder of the Order, Ignatius Loyola; decorated 
with four columns, encrusted with lapis lazuli, and 
with bases and cajiitals of bronze; their pedestals, 
cornices, and the pediment they support arc of Verde 
antique, on the firout of which is a group of figures 
in such extremely high relief that they appear de¬ 
tached. This group represents the Trinity—strange 
subject—^which to our Protestant eyes seems a pro- 
famtion; but this is only a recent feeling among us; 
for the time is not long gone by when God and Jesus 
Christ were represented on our stage by living per¬ 
sons, who, with others in the character of saints and 
apostles, went through the miracles recorded in the 
Scriptures, to the great edification, no doubt, of the 
audience, whose devotional feelings were certainly 
not shocked by any idea of the profaneness of the 
exhibition. 

“To the pure all things arc pureand to men 
under the influence of strong devotion, no embodied 
representation, however gross, of their altcTOrical or 
figurative objects of reverence, excites a feeling of 
Uie ridiculous. I have been assured by Sir James 
Mkekintosh that the gross object of Hmdu supersti¬ 


tion is contemplated by the natives with no other 
sentiment than reverence. 

In the present day, even, we have so great a 
respect for works of high art on this subject of the 
Deity, that we pass, aitb nlentio, the irreverence— 
if it be irreverence. The representations of God the 
Father, on the gates of the chance] at one of the 
Colleges at Oxford (I think it is New College) are 
spared, from admiration of the artjst’s skill: and 
our National Gallery contains several paintings of the 
sme subject, where certainly it has been the artist's 
aim (whatever may have been his success) to make 
the countenances worthy of the awful beings he 
would personi^. The feeling of the painter must 
be rather a diffidence in his power of giving an ade¬ 
quate representation, than any doubt of the pro¬ 
priety of the attempt. 

Nor is it ea.sy to understand why these things 
should be objected to by those who take literally the 
expression that God made man “ in his own image.” 
For the explanation (which I have sometimes heard 
in the pulpit) that “ his own image ” meant not the 
body but the mind of man, will certainly not hold; 
since man is represented ns formed at first only with 
the qualities of innocenre and ignoranee —not yet 
permitted knowledge ; which it is said would be, and 
was, I he effect of eating of the forbidden fruit. The 
uneducated mind rcipures some symbol or embodi¬ 
ment of his conceptions, without which the object of 
his devotion is too vague to concentrate his feelings. 
If he attempt to consider an Almighty Power inde¬ 
pendent of a positive/orm, his devotion is as vague 
ns if it were addressed to Electricity, or the Principle 
of Gravitation. 

But to return from this bootless digression, the 
subject of which has occupied the attention of the 
religious world for ages, and will probably be dis¬ 
cussed as long as the Christian religion itself— I only 
introduce it here, to bespeak your indulgence for 
some things which have struck me in Italy, and 
which if a man come not here already a Catholic 
would certainly uot aid in his conversion. Piety 
and sincerity, if combined with charity and good 
morals, will nlwaya be objects of admiration, however 
much one may be shocked as a Protestant at the un¬ 
couth representations of what we are bound by the 
thirty-nine articles, to call a gross superstition. 

The interior of this vast church was covered with 
splendid tapestry, of which many of the subjects 
were executed with a skill equal to that of Miss Lin- 
wood, and hod all the effect of the finest pictures. 
The immense arches were ornamented witli curtains 
of crimson velvet and white satin, embroidered with 
golden stars. The very bold cornice supports a light 
railing; this was covered in its whole extent with 
crimson velvet, bordered with gold lace. The splen¬ 
dour of the Pope’s procession was extraordinary ; 
the proftisioii or gold, • velvet, and plumes, the cu¬ 
rious dress of the halberdiers, composed of veitical 
stripes of black (or dark blue) and yellow, however 
preposterous on the individual, make a splendid effect 
in the mass; the soldiers, the various officers of the 
court, the gorgeous habiliments of the great func¬ 
tionaries and visitors, and the rich silk dresses of the 
Cardinals, altogether produce an impression of the 
very summit of earthly grandeur ; atid then the 
music! five noble organs, and an ample choir of 
singers, with the sublimest harmony, altogether had 
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an t-ffect on me almost painfnllj delightful. I hare 
seen the monarchs of Europe at the head of their 
armies—I have been present at a review of six- 
and'thirtj thousand cavalry in all the glories of 
sunsliine—have attended hi^h mass on one of 
the grand days of ceremony in the Cathedral at 
Milan, under the great block tent which extends 
from the proscenium to the back of the high altar, 
one of the most impressive spectacles of theatrical 
devotion—but I hove never before seen a jwmp so 
effective as the scene in the Church of Gesu, at 
Rome, on the last day of the year. I was be¬ 
wildered ! The impression made on me by the cere¬ 
mony 1 have just witnessed could not nave been 
greater at the glowing age of eighteen, than now 
after the addition of almost forty years. 

But in truth the impresnons made on the young 
are rather sensations than ideas; and as the sublimest 
natural scenery produces little effect unless we can 
associate it witn some heroic action arising from one 
of the three great sources of elevated emotion— 
patriotism, love, or devotion; so, till the mind is 
stored with recollections, snch scenes as that in the 
Church of Gesu produce only the calm pleasure of 
the show. 

One remark forced itself upon me. If these im¬ 
posing ceremonies even how, when the world is called 
so enlightened, bewilder the imagination and con¬ 
found the judgment of men who have been taught 
from infancy to despise them as idolatrous and sin¬ 
ful, what must have been their effect three hundred 
years ago ? "Whatever estimate we may form of 
Luther’s moral chararter (and his deliberate }iermis- 
sion to the Elector of Hesse to take an additional 
wife because bis services to the (rue religion entitled 
him to the indulgence, a solemn permission to whicli 
Ids signature ainl the signature of Melnucthon and 
the other leading reformers was attached)—whatever 
opinion we may form of his moral character, we 
cannot but wonder at his courage. It pleases God 
to make even the bad passions of mankind useful in 
bringing about great revolutions; and, independent 
of religious zeal, Luther was instigated by all the 
strongest passions of the human mind—^love, hatred, 
revenge, rivalry, pride, and ambition, as well as fer¬ 
vent devotion, all acted in furtherance of the one 
great design. Nor can even a sincere Catholic deny 
that at the period of the Reformation the system 
was rapidly degenerating into the most degrading 
and brutalizing superstition. We must not compare 
it with the practice of the religion new called Ca¬ 
tholic in enlightened countries, more especially in 
Protestant countries, where the presence of an over¬ 
powering majority of another sect makes every man 
cautious of drawing scandal on his own minority. 
There is not in the world a set of men more de¬ 
serving of approbation thmi the Catholic clergy 
of England—and I know them well—their learn¬ 
ing, their charity, their liberal and generous feel¬ 
ing towards other sects, and their unbounded de¬ 
votion of every faculty to the service of their fellow- 
creatures, are beyond all praise. 

TIIR COLISEUM. 

We have been a round of antiquities this morning, 
and 1 come back disappointed. My mind is not suf 
ficiently imbued with classical ideas and historica 


recollections to reconstitute the buildings whose 

di^ecta membra " lie before me. I cannot make 
up a mental picture out of the mutilated fragments 
wtoch remain. The arches of Smtimus Severus, of 
Titus, and of Constantitae, the Column of 'j^iyan, 
and the Tower where “ Nero fiddled while Rome 
was burning,” are exceptions; but, unless where in¬ 
scriptions identify the objects, 1 have strong doubts 
of the accuracy of the names given ; and can make 
out little from the remains of the Temples of Saturn, 
of Jupiter, of Vespasian, of Castor and Pollux, of 
Minerva and Vesta, and many others. It is ra^er 
presumptuous, however (on so mere a glance as I 
have yet taken, and with the objects all dancing the 
hays m my confused brain), to venture an opinion; 
and what I have said must not be taken as a true re- 
pn‘scntation of anything, but of fbe fret impreaeion 
made on me by the view of the objects. When I 
shall have time to examine them more at leisure, the 
effect may be different. 

One of these ancient structures, however—the 
Coliseum—-so far from producing disappointment, 
greatly exceeded my expectations. I batl seen view's 
of it in innumerable variety, and more than one 
cork model (the best of all materials for giving a 
faithful representation of dilapidated buildings); but 
when I actually entered the arena, and looked round 
on the stupendous mass, I was struck with an as- 
touishment approaching to awe. The level surfaee 
of the inl(>rior is covered with turf, and surrounded 
by a sort of small altars, called stations, each with a 
picture rejircsentiug some passage in the life of 
Christ. These were erected to consecrate the sjiot, 
and preserve it from wanton spoliation ; a wise and 
amiable feeling, which I was sorry to hear had been 
set at defiauee by an English lady of high rank, who 
had brought a pic-nic party to dance Scotch reels in 
a place now dedicated to religion. Q'his open de¬ 
fiance of the feelings of foreigners is of not very un¬ 
frequent orcnrrcnce among the wealthy travellers 
from Great Britain. It causes a strong sentiment 
of disgust and humiliatjou among their countrymen 
of better regulated minds, and excites unbounded 
indignation in the Italians; for even those of them 
who have no belief whatever in Cliristianity (and 
their name is Legion), still feel it a national insult. 
The sincere Italians speak of it as we should speak 
of a similar exhibition by foreigners in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, or "Westminster Abbey. 

The noble ruins of this vast amphitheatre are still 
so perfect in parts that one has no difficulty in com¬ 
pleting the building in the imagination. The broken 
sfeps and arches arc in every stage of picturesque 
dilapidation, and are almost covered with the well- 
known flower so common on our old walls, but here 
arriving at a size and colour which ipves a green and 
purple hue to the whole mn.ss of ruins, and forms a 
very beautiful ornament. A few goats had clam¬ 
bered up to the top of the walls, and were browsing 
on the scanty herbage which ^ew upon them j one, 
more especially, had placed himself exactly opposite 
the centre of an arched opening near the summit, 
and as his form was distinctly defined against the 
clear blue sky, the arch formed a sort of frame to 
the picture, and produced an exquisite effect; I re¬ 
gretted the want of skill to sketch the scene. 

Those who possessed no other of the aocomjplisb- 
ments of Alexander, could imitate his wry neck. 1 
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have at least one point of resemblance to Sir Walter 
Scott; a twig or a flower gathered in a seene which 
has delighted me, will bring back the whole to my 
imagination after a lapse of years. I accordingly 
looked about for some one more agile than myself 
to dimb the ruins, and collect some of these beau¬ 
tiful flowers. On applying to the Custode, he dis¬ 
patched on the errand a little barefoot damsel, who 
scrambled along the broken arches, as nimble and os 
fearless as the goats, and soon returned with an arm¬ 
ful, from which I selected the best, and rewarded 
her exertions with a Paul, to her abundant satis¬ 
faction. 

The circumference of this great oval is stated to 
be more than 600 yards (1880 feet English), and its 
height 170 feet; so that you may form an idea of 
its magnitude, by considering that it is almost double 
the length of St. Paul's Cathedral, and higher than 
the gallery of the Monument. It is said to have 
held a hundred and sixty thousand spectators. 
When Titus hatl completed this enormous amphi¬ 
theatre (begiin by bis father, A'espasian), he gave a 
scries of spectacles therein wliich occupied a hun¬ 
dred consecutive days, and it is reported that on this 
occasion two thousand gladiators and five thousand 
wild beasts were sacriheed. Allowing the greatest 
latitude for exaggeration, the mind recoils with 
horror at the eontemplatiou of such a scene of 
slaugliler. I never was one of the “ laudafoms 
tnnporin acti,” and every year serves more and more 
to convince me that the world has been, and still is, 
sle.adily improving. Things that I remember in my 
youth ns objects f)f <lclight to the best-educated per¬ 
son."!, would not now be tolerated by the ])opulaco. 
Ihdl-b.iititig, with all its indescribable horrors, throw¬ 
ing at cocks, tearing off the heads of geese, hung up 
by the legs to a string stretched across the roatl, 
and their necks soaped to make the hand slip, so 
that the poor animal was ])ulled to pieces gradually ; 
these and other atrocities, which the decency of the 
present day docs not even permit to be named, form 
a vivid contrast with the numanity which now pre¬ 
vails. The universal extension of the art of reading, 
it is true, now makes every act of wickedness known 
to the whole nation ; formerly each man knew only 
those which immediately' surrounded him. The 
great chojigc for the better in the zetd and discretion 
of our clergy is, ifb doubt, both an effect and a cause 
of this great change in popidar habits. 

SIBTINE CHAPEL. 

Rome, Jan. ;i. - 

If I were interested by the ceremony, on the last 
day of the year, at the Church of Gesu, I was the 
next day still more strongly excited, by two scenes of 
ceremonial devotion, forming such an extraordinary 
contrast, as cannot probably be paralleled in the 
whole world. My mind was too much bewildered by 
what 1 had witnessed, to he in a state to describe 
either the scenes or the sensations till now, and the 
one would not interest you without the other. To 
day, in a more composed frame of mind, and now 
that all the household is retired to rest, I sit down to 
describe the events, for the double purpose of affording 
you gratification, and of recording evanescent feelings 
which are sure to be effaced by others still more new, 
unless I jnit them on paper. How great a source of 


leasure do we wilfully relinquish, by not k^ping a 
oumal; when the habit ts once acquired it is easily 
continued; some of us have never cultivated the easy 
art of expressing our thoughts on paper—some have 
no thoughts to record—and some are too modest to 
think their thoughts worth recording, and far the 
greater number dread, lest they should be seen by 
otliers. Gould each man write a languid known 
only to himself, and thus keep a memento of 
the changes that take place in his own mkid and 
opinions, he might in a few years anticipate the ex¬ 
perience of a long life ; when he looked over the re¬ 
cord of his false judgments of others, and when he 
saw the connexion between his own vices, and their 
temporal punishments, he would need no other moni¬ 
tor ; a review of his past life, thus recorded, would 
probably be as distasteful as an examination of his 
books, to the man who knows himself to be insolvent. 
"When we arc, from any cause, compelled to reckon up 
either our sins or our debts, they are sure to amount 
to more than wc expected. So ns we dare not write 
down all our real thoughts (and not many of ns all 
our actions), let us at least put on paper those which 
wc wish to remember, and are not ashamed should be 
known, for although of each acquisition we arc plea¬ 
surably conscious, wc are only aware that our acqui¬ 
sitions arc sli|)piug away, when we suddenly want to 
use them, and then wc marvel at how much we 
had forgotten, without being aware of it. 

I went to day to the Vatican, but had no time to 
admire anything but the exquisite Sain llegia, across 
which the Pope passes, in going to his own private 
apartments, and where the puldic are admitted to re¬ 
ceive his benediction in transitu. I had admission 
to the Sistiuc Chapel, where the Pope officiates on 
this day, in the simple capacity of Bishop of Borne. 

The Sistiuc Chapel is so universally known, that 
it is only nccessar}' to remind the render that the 
ceiling represents the Creation of the World, and the 
whole wall of the further end of the chB))el, the last 
Judgment,—^Ijoth pictures by Michael Angelo. I was 
too much attracted by other objects, to pay any great 
attention to the ceiling, whicli it is besides very in¬ 
convenient to examine, at least by me, who turned 
giddy in stretching my head back, and there was be¬ 
sides, enough to occuj»y both eyes and ears within the 
compass of ordinary' risioii. 

To this chapel you ascend by innumerable steps, 
leading from the right hand colonnade, at the en¬ 
trance of St. Peter’s. This grand staircase, lined 
with halberdiers and officers, has a fine effect. The 
chapel itself is oblong, with vaulted roof; when you 
have advanced about one-fourth of its length, a very' 
high can'cd screen separates you from the body of 
the eha|)el, and beyond this screen women do not go. 
Here are seats for foreign amlwissadors, and other 
great personages. On passing through this screen, a 
space of about fifteen feet is divided from the rest 
by a low' railing, like that which protects the com¬ 
munion table in a church, and beyond this none is 
pennitted to advance. 

Standing in this place, on my left sat the Pope on 
his raised throne, dressed in robes of silver cloth, of 
dazzling newness, and a mitre of plain gold on his 
head. Drapery' of similar cloth, high up against the 
wall, and falling in noble festoons on cacn side of his 
seat. Opposite to him was a very large projecting 
balcony, being the front of a recess or room in the 
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wall; this was with atbodj of sing^, bqt no 
iostrumental music whatever. The Cardinals in 
their rich robes of cherry-coloured satin, for it can 
scarcely be called strictly scarlet, were ranged round 
the chapel, each with bis attendant in pnrple. A few 
of the Cardinals being members of certain religions 
orders, wore their Cardinal’s dress of the colour qf 
the robes of tlieir order, white or purple—^but all 
had the red cap, the distinguishing marh of their 
rank. Opposite to me the end of the chapel was en¬ 
tirely occupied by the great picture of the Last Judg¬ 
ment, the only offensive part of ^hich (and it ia so 
offensive as to be ludicrous), was concealed by a 
rich but aober altar; the ornaments, the covering and 
the immense drapery of which were of gold cloUi, oi 
the richest possible texture, and on the steps a few 
priests and others ready to ofiiciate in the mass— 
can yon picture the scene ? 

But what words cmi I use to describe tlie music; 
never till that day ^d I know its fidl power. Such 
an iipmense bo^ of sound, such overpowering gushes 
of harmony. Every variety of voice blended into 
one delightful mass of concord, while one silver thread 
of melcmy, distinctly audible, ran through the whole, 
sometimes alone, sometimes mixed with the vast 
mass of sound— 

And in the chsmiing strife triumphant still. 

The exquisite sweetness of that voice still tingles in 
my ears, and will never be effaced from my recollec¬ 
tion ; in laet, the whole scene was so impressive, and 
rodneed so strong an excitement, that I could not 
ave been induced to witness a repetition of it the next 
day. Those who have passed a life of agitation and 
anxiety can easily conceive the feeling. 

. . . 'Xt'hat mortal is not wrapt 

At gush of sarred sung ? Music diviue, oh! where 
Hast thou derived such never-failing power 
To win the soul, and bear it on the wings 
Of purest ecstacy, beyond the reach 
Of every human careA noble art 
To lift us from the Earth and fix us where 
A pure devotion with unsparing hand 
Pours on the Altar of the living God 
The hollowed incense of a grateful heart! 

The voice which had attracted my notice and given 
me so much pleasure, I was afterwards told was tliat 
of a boy about fourteen years of age. Such voices 
are infinitely sweeter than those of women, but they 
can rarely ^iafv the scientific ear; long before they 
can be ciutivated to the extent that is Wen tolerated 
in a female public sm«r, the voice of the boy is gone. 
It is rare tlut when the change takes place he is even 
compensated by the possession of a good bass. 

And now for my contrast. 


CHAPTER V. 

CONVENT OF ARA CCELl ANO THE HOLY 
BAMBINO. 

The same evening I went to the great Church of 
Ara Coeli (altar of heaven), which occupies the site 
of the celebrated temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. It 
is at the top of the Canitoliue hill, and you mount to 
it by some hundred of steps, as it seems. Attached 
to it is a convent of Franciscans. The church was 
ermmed with devotees, who were lost in its immense 
height. The scene was striking, and it seemed as if 


I had {rope back to a distant p^od, gnd tbr^ centu¬ 
ries had interveped between this and the deU^tfhlly 
sober and rational ceremonies of the Sistipe Clhapef. 
The CTcater part of the church waa entirely dark, 
with here and there a solita^ lamp to piUe the 
darkness more remarkable. Prom the middle, on the 
left hand, came a blase of light, and the crowd were 
pushing, rushing, scrambling, and treaiding on each 
other’s heels, to get a sight of the exhibition indi¬ 
cated by it. I inquired vriiat was the object of interr 
est, and the reply, from fifty voices, was, ip a tone 
of awe, “ the holy bambino!! ” (baby). At last, 
with much diffiemty, I succeeded in placing myself 
within riew of the wonder. It was an unwieldy wax 
figure of a baby in swaddling clothes, lying in state, 
with a tin crown on its head and covered with glass 
beads and spangles. No Barthelmy fair show was 
ever so ridiculously contemptible and tawdry. There 
was the ass, the manger, the bay, Joseph and Maiy, 
myriads of angels and archangels, God and the Holy 
Ghost, all rut in pasteboard, and painted blue, red, 
and yellow. The side scenes (for the whole was ar¬ 
ranged like a theatre with concealed lights) were 
composed of angels and clouds. The e^t o» the 
spectators was evidently that of intense awe and ve¬ 
neration at the splendid finery of the tawdry “6aA4y.” 
It seemed to me, from the disjointed words that 
caught iny ear, that, like the exhibition of the skull 
of VroMV'elf when a boy, not a few of them regarded 
the figure as thereuUesun Christ when a baby ! ! and 
as if they were quite ready to put to death any one 
who should dare to offer him an insult. Many of the 
first people in Rome were there to pay their adora¬ 
tions. I could not but think tliat tliere w’as a contest 
in their breasts between shame and devotion, at least 
sucli seemed to me the expression of their counte¬ 
nances. The whole of the theatre, with the infant 
.Tesus, had much the effect, of a confectioner’s slioji 
on twelfth night, but, as I placed my back to the side 
of the proscenium and looked on tlie earnest faces of 
the <Towd shining in the alight, the scene was very 
striking, contrasted with the dark space of the lofty 
church. By the side of the ilicatrc a little girl, about 
five years old, was reciting, in a shrill and monoto¬ 
nous voice, anecdotes of Jesus when a child. This 
is a sad spectacle in the nineteenth century, yet even 
this is a recent reform. Pormerlvjthe holy Bambino 
was carried in procession round the town, and every 
one compelled to go down on his knees to it. The 
Pope has forbidden this, and, os Buonaparte said, the 
Franciscans are now compelled to wash their dirty 
linen at home.* 

The Pope, I am told, is a zealous reformer, and has 
produced a great change in the habits of the priest- 
nood; he is extreme^ rigid as to thor personal 
cborakcr and zeal, and does not tolerate the slkhtest 
deviation from strict propriety. Every priest knows 

f A Catholic might object to toy cenanres on the ground that 
thinga, more abaurd, ridiculoua, and profane, take place daily 
BinoD|[ Proteatanta. This is certainly true, for 1 have my- 
aelf witnessed, among same clasaca of Disseatera, aa Rantera, 
Jumper!>, and otbera, eeremoniea so loatfaaomely blaaphemoua 
that the Bambino ia rational by contraati but ft is to be borne 
in mind that these Romish ceremoniis are by authority of the 
hierarchy, and not merely, like the others, the teaun «insane 
fanatical devotion, led on by roguery, among the lowest the 
rabble. Had the vagaries pf Joanna Southeot been auctioned 
by the Bishop of London, the case had been wofolly cluitt|ed. 
It waa let alone and it burnt out. Reltgloua fansticto is like 
gunpowder—the largest quantity, if left open, expends ila force 
in a blaze and a atink, but compreasion will enable it to over¬ 
turn everything. 
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that not merely hie character but his income is at 
stake, and should the life of the Pope be spared yet 
a few years, he is likely to complete a great revolu¬ 
tion in his cimrch. 

It seems to me that there is no office in the world 
which so imperatively requires the highest qualifica¬ 
tions as that of Pope ; he has to manage machinery 
which has out-lasted the state of society for which 
it was invented—^he has to adapt it to a state of the 
world which could never have been anticipated by 
those who laid down its rules of govcnnnciit; at the 
same time that he dares not stretch his authority too 
tight, lest it should snap asunder, he must still keep 
up the belief iu its invincible strength, by never ex¬ 
erting it but where he is certain to succeed. Then 
the management of the churches in the respective 
nations, requires such an intimate knowledge of the 
politics of each; and his subordinates in those 
nations so often solicit his aid for no religious object, 
but solely to further their temporal interests, that to 
act energetically, eftectively, and safely, iu all cases— 
to conciliate enemies—to encourage friends—^to dis- 
eountenniicc the bail without turning them into for¬ 
midable foes—to promote piety and tranquillity, and 
keep up ecclesiastical authority, altogetlicr demand 
an extraordinary combination of sagacity, discretiqpj 
and benevolenci', whieb can bardly be ex]>ected fg 
combine iu any one man. The Eeclpstjasties with whq^ 
I have already conversed, seem glj pf the same opi¬ 
nion as the French Bishop, and ^«it in Joyful expecr 
tat ion of the glorious re-ll(-formation of £pgl^4: 
They speak in warm terms of Hr. Puscy, nAtwitg- 
.standing his repudiation of Pppery, which they MO- 
lieve to be only assumed to reconcile benighted Pro¬ 
testants to the reception of the tnie faith. 

T said “ If any union is to be expected between the 
(thurches, yo)i must meet us more than half way. ” 

“ Murk more than half way, willingly,” they re¬ 
plied. ” Whatever has been establisbed by human 
authority, may be changed by human authority ; the 
abolition of the compulsory celibacy of the Clergy 
would be readily granted—^crything but dogmas, 
which cannot alter; what was true in the beginning 
must be true to the end.” 

A few centuries are nothing in the life of a nation, 
and stranger things have happened in the world than 
this ; but I think we may safely assert that no one 
now alive, will live to see it; however, the hope is a 


kind and good one, and as the Catholitai leave Frose- 
lytism to their Clergy, there is not much danger of 
our ‘'pugnacities” being again colled into action. 
The present Pope is evidently inclined to act as 
moderator in the matter, and all Catholics seem to 
feel that by openly interfering they should only in¬ 
terrupt the holy Reform, begun by Dr. Puaey, and 
by exciting alarm they would run the risk of retard¬ 
ing the blessed consummation. Though I am fkr 
from attributing sordid motives to the dignitories of 
the Komish Church, it is impossible but they must 
be aware of the immense advantage of such a 
“ Clientelle," as England would fnniish, could the 
stream of religious fer\our be turned into that chan¬ 
nel : nor, whether they arc aware of the bias or not, 
can they be entirely uninfluenced by the expectation 
of the advantages they would derive from such a re¬ 
sult. Perhaps, were I Catholic, such is our readiness 
to believe what we strongly wish, 1 might entertain the 
same opinion; but witi» my present convictions it 
seems as impossible as to make rivers run up hill, or 
bring back yesterday. Time will show. In the 
meanwhile, it is some good that the hope of ultimate 
reconciliation begets a friendly feeling. 

The office of Pope, though occasionally disgraced 
by bail men, has at least exhibited a full average of 
good oppij. In this respect it will bear a comparison 
witlf qqy f^al dynasty that ever existed. Could their 
iuflqeq^ plways exercised as it was exercised by In¬ 
nocent the ^Iiird, it would be a hap|)y thing for the 
worl4, if the present Pope were invested with equal 
authority, and equal power to enforce it. Innocent 
IIJ. ^as the common father of Christendom, stand¬ 
ing as the asserter of the violated laws of God! 
Ift^ptp^er an act of tyranny or injustice was committed 
he instantly prepared to rebuke the oppressor, and 
to enforce restitution. But, alas ! in the present day 
men have no abstract Imtrcd of tyramiy and injustice. 
Each mail has some favourite scheme of govermnent 
of which he would promote the triumph ; and whe¬ 
ther Tory, Whig, Hcpnbliean, or Radical, he looks 
with more interest on the tendency of an act to pro¬ 
mote his own views of good than on the essential 
character of the measure itself. The Pope has no 
longer the means of interfering openly as a redresser 
of grievances; but must confine himself to the less 
honourable task of embarrassing the measures he dis¬ 
approves by intrigue and stratagem. 


(7'a he continued). 
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Entwined with how many delinons associations— 
with how many pkasant mysteries—A^ith how many 
remembrances of happy evenings—of hearty ringing 
laughter, and, mayhap also, of tears, not of bitter 
anguish, bnt of a sweet, tender sadness—encompassed 
by BO many and so different feelings, yet all of them 
in some sort pleasant, in some sort ennobling, or 
cheering, or purifying—who can look upon a theatre 
quite heedless, quite unmoved; who can gaze upon 
it, as he does upon any similar heap of bricks and 
mortar, and wood and iron; who is there but must 
feel that the mass is, as it were, pervaded by a subtie 
spirit of enjoyment—that there is some indescrilmble 
spell or charm continually haunting it, lurking in its 
every crevice, peeping out of its every window, cur¬ 
rent in its every dark passage and dusty cranny; who 
is there, in fact, who does not regard a theatre as a 
species of liaunted, holy ground—sacred to intellect, 
to poetry, redolent of mirm and joyous thoughts and 


images, blessed by the good-will of thousands, to 
whom it has j^fporded pleasure and instruction, 
mingled up with childhood’s first-remembered fascina¬ 
tions and longings; a place where all that is beautiful 
in art and ennobling in genius should have an abiding 
place and a home! 

Sombre, and dim, and shapeless, may be the outride 
of the theatre, monotonous its windowless walls, and 
dead and torpid, apparently, when every place around, 
warmed into activity by &e day’s sunshine, swarms 
nnd hums, and becomes instinct with the bustle and 
the business and the enjoyments of thousand-phased 
humanity; cheerless, too, nay, almost repulsive, may 
be its interior, its mlding sparkling not, its painting 
tarnished and faded, or seeming so, if you look at it 
by day; if you stumble, amid the dusty glo^, 
through deserted seats, and empty, echoing galleries, 
watching the efiPect of the ray of sunlight which 
shines mntly, but, in a theatre, with an unnatural 
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glare, through the cracked, begrimed, cobweblied 
glass of the high skylight, with a strange perversity 
revealing defects, not showing beauties; cheerless and 
forbidding this may all be, but the night is coming, 
and then the theatre has its turn—^its triumph. 
Then, when all neighbouring places are shut up, and 
dark, and slumbering; when Ininds and shutters have 
veiled light and cheerfulness from shining forth, or 
when the one is extinguished and tlie other mute and 
sleeping, then is the theatre in the acme of its glory; 
then docs it glow with light, ring with merriment; 
then is every speck of its gilding bright as regal 
gems, every trace of its painting rich in colour, as 
though it came from Nature’s proper hand; tlien 
does coarse, bedaubed canvass take the guise of 
clouds and fields, radiant with freshness and sun¬ 
shine ; then do cunniiigly-cnt pasteboard and wiry 
gauze become flowers drip[nng with dew, and a 
circle of semi-transparent stuff, backed by a candle 
or a lamp, the pale, inconstant moon, shining in the 
blue profound; then is the charm at work, the s])cll 
powerful; then do we tacitly admit the metamor¬ 
phose ; and how ])lea.snnt it is to be so entrapjied 
and lulled, and snatched away from our sober senses 
by music and honied words and high thoughts ; then 
is the theatre jmwerl'ul—omnipotent; thfu is its 
high destiny fidiilling! 

Like the (Jennan dreamer, who all day mended 
shoes in a stall and all night revelled in sleep-built 
]ialanes, so is the theatre. By sunshine, dark, cold, 
powerless ; but by night, a eastle of encliantmeut, a 
j)laee of miracles f 

Fairies have ceased to come upon the earth, elves 
no longer gi\e enchanted gifts—miracles of generosity, 
miracles of fortune, are rare. The world is i-old and 
heartless, and business-like, and money-making; if 
we want romance, if we long for something away out 
of the ordinary routine of modern humanity, we must 
fly to the theatre—to fairy bowers and princely 
courts, to banquet with kings and emperors, or ca¬ 
rouse with rude banditti. "In the theatre cannot 
we do all ? Cannot wc transport ourselves to any 
nation, or waive back any age to display its iiieii and 
its manners before ns ! Cannot we lie in the Human 
forum or in the Grecian cani]i, in the council of law 
of Venice or the secret tribunal of Germany ? Can¬ 
not we see around ms kingly halls, or gloomy dun¬ 
geons, sunny smiling fields, or ruflian-pcoplcd erngs 
and caves ? Can wc not bring adventures the most 
thrilling, scenes the most exciting, jiersonagos the 
most lovely or the most terrible, before ns '! Camuit 
we mix ourselves in the changing drama, and by 
turns hope, fear, sym{)nthise with, implore for ? 
And how easy to do all this. You are in the street, 
a common, dirty, gaslit, motlem street; you arc sur¬ 
rounded and $tumK‘d by the rattle of ignoble vehicles, 
and by the ohofPeriug and scolding—all the idealess 
intercourse of common every-day lite; you look 
around, people are buying and selling, discussing the 
qualities of cheese or red-herriugs, lounging or prying 
aliout, staring into garish shopwindows, or hurrying 
along, bent each on their own profits, to secure their 
own ends. All is heartless, common-place. “ Oh,” 
you say, ” for some change, something to break the 
monotony—the cold, eternal round-about to which, 
now-a-days, humanity seems chained. Why was I 
not born when fairies were godmotliers to good 
^ildren; when enchanted castles wore built up 


between sunset and sunrise; when men lived a life of 
adventure and poetical excitement ? Wliy was I not, 
in fact, one of the heroe.s of the Arabian Nights, even 
although it was only a porter of Bagdad, or a one- 
eyed calendcrcr ? ” Well, your longings can be in 
some sort gratified. Ucre, step aside—follow me, 
this is the mi^cian’s cave— very warm—^very light, 
you see, not at all uncomfortable, and pervaded by 
a fragrant odour of orange-peel, and just a suspicion 
of a gttS])ipe not quite air-tight. Deposit the ofiering, 
my good friend, here at this shrine. You see the 
cabalistical words, more potent than any sorcerer of 
old ever spoke—traced in golden letters, symbolical 
characters—“Pay here.” This is the Tower of 
Daiiam—^the key is golden. 

1 . 0 , the portals have flown open; gaze your fill 
and listen. Where now is that cold,drizzly, muddy, 
splashing street; those thousand faces, those thousand 
hats, those thousand coats—eacdi so like each other, 
all so identical in expression, nr rather in no expres¬ 
sion ! Where is the slip-shod, bald, disjointed chat 
on the weather, on the ]irice of coals, on the quality 
of jiotntocs, on the utility of wearing flannel in cold 
weather, and thick-solod boots in wet, which has 
iIani]K (l the jioetie ardour of your mind, and rung in 
a eeas(‘less, uncliaugiiig tunc upon your ears, for 
henvcii knows how long ! 

Behold! yon look upon enchnuted towers, where 
Oberon and Titanic, and the Premier Puck, are 
holding fairy council, or guiding fairy revel; or on 
the Forest of Ardennes, with outlawed mouarchs and 
lords, who make the green woods ring with their 
syh an chorus; or you gaze upon a moonlit balcony, 
and the fruit-tree tops of Alantua; or tremblingly 
into the dark night, and on a dim phantom of faded 
royalty hovering on the battlements of a Danish 
castle; or upon an nnknow’n haunted isle, full of 
strange somnls and sights, monsters crawling on the 
ground, and sylphs flitting in the air; or, mayhap, 
you are still in merry England, only centuries have 
rolled hack, aud lu! the impersonations of the heroes, 
whose feats, or whose sufferings, or whose crimes 
have made history romance, and whose names you 
were taught to lisp almost as soon as those of your 
fatlier and mother, arc before you again, seemingly 
in the flesh, glittering in their armour, or gorgeous 
in their robes of jicnce, instinct with life, and hopes, 
and fears, as though ages and ages had not gone by, 
and generations had not come and gone, digging a vast 
gulf between the jiresent and the past, as if Gressy 
liad been fought hut yesterday, or the crook-backed 
lUchard had but just espoused the gwitle Lady Anne! 

And then what sounds to listen to ! music—low 
and still and jilaintive, or loud aud crashing aud 
warlike, thrilling through you, and warming into a 
fierce glow vour cold blootl; or, better still, words, 
sentiments, thoughts, coined and imagined by genius, 
slamjicd with its im))ress—now touching and tender, 
now passionate and rude, now hitter and biting, in 
irony’s most cruel mood, but all fit to be remem¬ 
bered, to he treasured, to be laid up amongst a 
nation’s proverbs, to be watched over and worshipped 
as some of her most sacred things. 

What a change! how sudden, how complete, how 
wondrous! In good truth, is not the theatre a place 
of enchantment, of miracles—a place into which you 
can step ont of the world of fact, aud find yourself in 
the world of imagination, or of history ? 
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And are these mere idle imaginia^? “Yes,” 
says a grim man of business, a Burviiang branch of 
the Scrooge family. “Yes, very idle, imamnary, and 
worse than idle, words. 1110 tneatre! all show and 
tawdiy tinsel; the resort of silly, love*sick, dandng 
school girls, or apprentices, who hare robbed their 
masters* tills, or of old fools, who oimht to know 
better than to throw away their time and their money 
on such gew-gaw fooleries! ” 

“Yes, reiy idle and very wicked imaginings,” 
sap another voice—^a croaking, whining, unpleasant 
voice, appertaining to the person of some dried, 
skinny fanatic, who would banish merry thoughts 
and merry laughter from the eatth, who would pro¬ 
scribe light hearts as treason against heaven, and 
music as incense to hell; who, if he had his own 
way, as was well said of the whole rone, would pall 
over the thousand varied glittering hues of earth and 
sky and sea with one dreary, tdl-per^adiug drab. 
“Yes, very idle imaginings, and sinful to boot. 
Should poor lost men ever indulge in such vanities; 
should they ever be cheated by such gauds 1 Is not 
the theatre the school of all immorality, and all pro¬ 
faneness, and its freejuenters the carnal-minded, 
misguided of the world, as, indeed, is every' single 
person, man, woman, and child, who does not think 
as I think, and practise as I preach! ” 

But to such we appeal not, such we respect not. 
To the old plajr-goer—to the man who has felt his 
inmost heart sink as the lovers of Mantua sunk to 
their cold last sleep together in the churchyard 
vault; to the man whose blood has tingled, and 
whose face has involuntarily flushed, and his eye 
sparkled with honest wrath, as logo drugged with 
moral poison the sonl of the noble Moor; nay, to him 
who, with his heart warmed, and his feelings allured 
to indulgence by the meriy influence and the friendly 
intercourse of jolly old Christmas times, has issued 
forth from beside the crackling, blazing hearth, to sit 
and roar with hearty laughter almost till the tears 
came, over the mad pranks, the delicious extrava- 

r ces of the pantomime ;—^to such men and women 
we appeal. Is not the theatre what we have 
painted it—a delicious retreat, sheltering us for a 
few brief hours from all thp gnawing, ordinary cares 
of hnmanity, softening the great struggle, of “how 
to make both ends meet,” and sending its votaries 
merrier and wiser and better people to their beds ? 

We confess to a warm sympathy wj^ your hearty 
old play-^r. Charles Lambe—racy, honest, de- 
I^btfnl Charles Lambe—has sketched the feeling. 
Give me, says Elia, with bis half-serious, half-joking 
contempt for anght save a town life and town hlsbits; 
give me a look at a score of honest, happy, anticipa¬ 
tory faces waiting for the opening of the pit door at 
Drury Lane ; such a sight is worth all your stnpid 
pastoral sheep and lambs in creation. 

These are not the delicious essayist’s words, but 
they embody his meaning. And Lambe was much 
in the right. 

We have often thought that some waiting at the 
door—albeit, some of oar neighbours ^ermly pro¬ 
nounced it a bore—^not an unpleasant time. It is a 
periwl of hope and anticipation j eager questions are 

E ut, half-langhing guesses are made, jokes and small 
onmots go round, particularly at the expense of the 
young gentlemen next the door, who seem to think it 
a religious duty not to be by any means neglected. 


never to leave off kicking for a moment at the battered 
old panels. Then people whose arms at^ forcibly 
pinioned by the pressure of the orbwd make fraptic 
attempts to fish up play-liilU ftt>m the depths of their 
pockets, or arc visited with divers mninoas forebodings 
of being tumultuously crushed past the money- 
taker's box before they, can get at thrir cash, and of 
their being ruthlessly turned back by the check-taker, 
or, in the present instance, the check-river. Then 
comes the movement, the crush, the l^f-laughing 
screams of g^ls separated for a moment from Sisters, 
or, stiU direr calamity, from sweethearts | the rattling 
of money on the window-sill, if we may call it so, of 
the sentry-box, at the hole of which we observe two 
hands sweeping away the cash with marvellous ac¬ 
tivity, and giving battered bits of tin, or greasy bits 
of pasteboard for bright ringing silver, and whose 
possessor we pity, because lie cannot, too, go in to 
see the play; and then the scamper along the almost 
nncncumbercd passage—^tbe momentaiy hesitation at 
which door to enter the pit; and then after this 
difficulty is happily overcome, the delicious embarrass¬ 
ment, the rapid council of war, as to where we are to 
station ourselves, where we shall neither see lior hear 
too much or too little. 

What a capital picture of the opening of the 
theatre is that in the imitation of Crabbe in the 
“ Ilejected Addresses.” We never take our station, 
either in pit or boxes, that we do not thuik of it, and 
inwardly quote 

While grnduBl parties fill our widened pit, 

Anil gape, and gaze, and wonder, ere they sit. 

And then when they do select a squatting place, as a 
Yankee would say, it is curious to observe how people 
rise, take a deliberate survey of the house, jtropheey 
whether it is likely to be a full one, declare that they 
don't see a face they know in the boxes, and I hen 
turning towards the stage, wonder what is become of 
the oreliestra.. “Near seven, my love; the over¬ 
ture ought to be half through by this time.” And 
then when the musiciabs have made their appear¬ 
ance, emerging, one by one, from some dire cavern 
under the stage, the mysteries whereof are second 
only to tho.se of the “ behind the scenes; ” and after 
the’ torture of tuning has been stoically undergone— 
listen again to the counterfeit Crabbe;— 

Now all seems hushed—but no—one fiddle will 
Give, half-ashnmcd, a tiny flourish still; 

Foil^ In his erash, the leader of the clan 
Reproves with frown.s tlie dilatory man ; 

, Then on hi.s candlestick thrice taps his bow, 

Nods a new signal, and—away they go! 

During the overture, the audience are worth watch¬ 
ing ; musical people listen; intensely musical people 
beat time—wrong, very often, and inform their 
neighbours what the overture is; and non-musical 
people talk unconcernedly, and think the sonorous 
preface would have been much better omitted, and 
only gather themselves up, and prepare for listening 
by the usual, .but curious, process of clearing their 
throats, when the tremendous rate of speed to which 
the music seems to have been straggling for five 
minutes to attain, is at its maximum, and wnen, amid 
a full gallop of drams, trumpets, fiddles, and horns, 
the tingling chime of the bell just makes itself heard, 
and the enrtain rises at last! 

In the audience porrion of a large Eng^h theatre, 
the pit is always the most interesting to tlie observer. 
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'Die boxes are too often tenanted by people 'wbom 
conventional usage has drilled into a ^nteel appear¬ 
ance of indifference, who seem to mink that they 
ought not, at all events, to appear to feel, and who 
handle bouquets and opera glasses, with a charming 
iaiues aller air, and think that it shows a faigh-brca 
impassibility of demeanour to look attrogedyor comedy 
with the same ordinary dining-out expression of 
indifPerence. Hence, this class of play-goers think it 
vulgar to laugh honestly or cordially out, or to ap- 

S land heartily and cheerfully with voice and hands. 

Tot that we mean to say that they are a bit less 
insensible to the beauties of either actor or author 
than their more unceremonious neighbours; but they 
are trained in that artificial school of society which 
inculcates the imposition of a constant guard upon 
impulse, and smooths down all appearance of indivi¬ 
duality under one conventional guise of quiet similarity 
of manner. 

Turn we, therefore, to the less-restrained pittite, 
and let us scan him in a few of his ordinary develop¬ 
ments. 

There is the old play-goer—a stout, plcasant-louk- 
ing, aldorly gentleman—with a brigltt eye and a 
merry smile. He looks quite at home, and so he 
ought; for almost half a century has he been a fre¬ 
quenter of Drury Lane. He exchanges a familiar nod 
with the leader of the orchestra, ami seems to be on 
terms of confidential intimacy with the old apple- 
woman. Many and many a tearful scene has he seen 
upon that stage, and many a merry one; and yet he 
is hardened and callous to the influence of neither 
the one nor the other. Your true, good-hearted, 
sound-headed man never becomes hlasf. For ex¬ 
ample : here is our friend the old play-goer—he 
watches the progress of the piece with as much 
anxiety—^looks as touched at the touching, and 
laughs as loudly at the funny passages—albeit more 
than one of the jokes arc venerable as himself—as if 
he were a fresh-hearted boy home on the holidays. 
And yet he confesses—if jou draw the old gentle¬ 
man out—^that matters theatrical are not what they 
were long, long ago. when he was an urchin. “ No, 
no. Sir,” he says ; “ the days of the Siddotis, and 
the Kembles, and the Youngs—those were the days 
—those were the actors—those were the times. 
Then, indeed, it wna worth while to go, trudging 
through the wet streets, and pressing through the 
crowd at the door, to pftss your evening ; but now”— 
and the old Mntleman shakes his head. Yet, for all 
this, he is pleased, well pleased, with what he sees; 
he thinks it only right and due to departed excellence 
to grumble; but he has a happy, accommodating 
heart; he loves the play. He may grieve over its 
fallen state, but he finds much good in it even in its 
abasement; and he is hearty, and has good hope fur 
the future. He will not prkract the conversation a 
moment after the curtain rises; no, although he has 
seen the play thnes without number; for he still en¬ 
joys it, and he knows that there are others who 
would regret the losing of a word. No; he listens 
all through the act, sometimes rubbing his hands 
with pleasure, anxiously watching for an old-remem¬ 
bered point or situation, and clamorously delighted 
when it comes ; and then when the curtain falls, he 
is away again in a moment to old times ; contrasting 
old names with new lights ; shaking his head dolc- 
fiiUy; repeating that there is nothing on the stage 


BO good now as there was once; and, itU^ when 
the curtain rises once more, showing just U much 
pleasure, and manifesting just as much mterest; as 
he could possibly have evinced in the golden age he 
loves to talk of when Old Drury was in being, and 
George the Third king. 

Near the old play-goer we observe a family party. 
There is the papa, an honest tradesman, probably 
from some distant suburb ; and the mamma, a worn, 
pallid little woman, yet good-natured-looking withal, 
whose existence is taken up in one dull round—^yet 
still not dull to her-—of nursing, and washing, and 
cooking,—and mending the clothes, and minding the 
shop. The children sit between them, and on each 
side of their parents; little gaping, staring won- 
derers; all questions, all vociferation, all open- 
mouthed marvel. It is evidently ,n high holid;^. It 
has beeir a long time promised—a long time looked 
forward to; and great has been the consultation of 
bills and advertisements, and speetdations as to whe¬ 
ther there would be a late omnibus when they came 
out, ere the day and the theatre were finally fixed and 
determined upon. The old folks enjoy me play— 
yon can see that—but not without some inward mis¬ 
givings. “Father” fears the children are trouble¬ 
some ; they ask too many questions ; more, indeed, 
than the good man can answer; and " Mother’s ” 
thoughts alternate from the banquet scene on the 
stage to the hot supper preparing at home—^forthere 
is to be a grand hot supper—none of your bread- 
nnd-cheose aftoirs—and which she feels a horrid pre¬ 
sent iipcnt is spoiling, “all along” of Jane having 
taken advantage of having the house to herself to 
gossip with the liakcr’s man, who is " keeping com¬ 
pany” with her, at the top of the area stairs. But 
the evening passes merrilv. Tlie old play-goer an¬ 
swers half the questions of* the children; informs them 
that that is not a real king, and that the man killed 
by the tyrant is not really killed, and that they must 
not by any means call out to order the assassin with 
black moustachios to let go the young lady; and 
gives them, in fact, an immensity of sotto voee infor¬ 
mation. And this is not all; so agreeable is he, too, 
to “ Father,” that they (ake a pinch ont of eaeh 
other’s snuff-box, with mutual commendations on the 
mixture ; and finally our first friend expresses such 
an anxiety for the yonngest boy to see over the bon¬ 
net of that lady in front, and remarks with such de¬ 
cision that Tom is a most intelligent child for his a^, 
that “ Mother,” in a flutter of delight, is taken with 
a strong impulse to ask the old gentleman home to 
the hot supper. Perhaps she does, and perhaps he 
goes. 

Who has not read Leigh Hunt’s description of the 
servant girl at the play. Poor thing! such bright 
evenings are very, very' rare with her; yet they do 
happen sometimes ; and then, oh, docs she not en¬ 
joy them ! To her all the acting is equally good— 
she is pleased with everything. She wonders how 
people con be so ill-natured as to find fault; she 
thinks it all beautiful; the ladies so pretty, and the 
gentlemen so handsome. And then the dresses! 
Goodness gracious! what silk and velvet! and rtal 
silk and real velvet! She couldn’t have believed it. 
Well, well, what a many fine things there are in the 
world! She follows the fortunes of fhe lovers with 
os much intense anxiety as if the map of her own 
destmy were being traced befolte her. She treeps for 
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tbeir mishaps, good soul! and smilos through her 
tears at her own weakness; and then when they are 
united, after Heaven knows how many difficulties 
and dangers, does she not applaud? ay, and with 
right good will and a happy neart. Ah! so—she 
calms her transports a little. Well, it was an excel¬ 
lent play—a beautiful play. They may say what 
they like, hut so it was, and so she’u maintain. 
Then, after having delivered this opinion to her com¬ 
panion, “ Cook,” and having obtained that fat and 
worthy lady's cordial assent, the two produce a snug 
packet of sandwiches, or at least half a dozen apples, 
and proceed to make an c.xteinpore supper; varying 
this pleasing process by severe criticism or admiring 
ejaculations prompted by the dresses of the ladies in 
the boxes. 

Our sketch of pit characters would hardly be cor¬ 
rect were we to omit that young gentleman with long 
liair and a thick stick, who is gracefully leaning over 
the barrier which separates the orchestra from the 
pit, pretending to be reading the music of the second 
violin, and chatting occasionally with the first flute. 
He is a very theatrical young gentleman. He knows 
all about the secret tactics of the stage. He is in 
possession of a wonderful stock of information touch¬ 
ing the private lives, maimers and customs, habits 
and peculiarities, of actors and actresses, the' latter 
of whom he always designates by their surname, as 
“ Glover,” “ Faucit,” and so on. He knows of every 
ncr^ piece long before it is in the bills; in fact, he 
would scorn to draw his information from such com¬ 
mon sources as these veracious documents. “ Be¬ 
hind the scenes,” ns he gives you to understand, is 
no mysteiy to him j only he prefers |>eing in front to 
observe the effects. He has a peculiar stock of 
knowledge about dramas. He does not affect much 
profound critical lore, but he can tell you to a nicety 
when such and such a farce was produced, what was 
the cast, how long it run, and how much it drew. 
He is intimate with various actors, reckniiiug in his 
dramatic acquaintance three heavy fathers, five walk¬ 
ing gentlemen, two performers great as banditti or 
smugglers, besides being on bowing terms with a 
harlequin, and having, in the course of his experience, 
twice shaken hands with a clown. This young gen¬ 
tleman can tell you confidentially the real reason of 
the success or non-success of such and such a ma¬ 
nagement, or the true and private cause why the 
Licenser refused to yield his gracious consent to the 
production of such and such a melodrama. He ap¬ 
pears to come to the theatre not so much to see the 
play as to take care that it he properly acted ; and 
breaks off in the middle of a stoiy, not yet in the 
Sunday papers, of what the manager said to the 
prompter, and what the stage-manager thought of 
the prompter's reply ; because he suddenly recollects 
tliat he has an engagement to supper with Jobberson, 
at that moment enacting a sanguinary baron at some 
theatre over the water. ^ 

By day this species of gentleman is to be found 
haunting stage-doors like a troubled spirit, pretend¬ 
ing to be waiting for somebody who don’t come; and 
ever and anon, as he walks past, casting a prying, 
lingering look into the dark recesses, into which uud 
out of which divers ladies and gentlemen inclining to 
seediness are continually seen entering or emeiging. 

And truly it has its attractions, the “ stage wor ;*’ 
not, perhaps, physically speaking, for the entry is 


generally dirty, i>and has a dark, cobwebby look. 
Moreover, it is often situated in a dark, ont-of-the- 
way, dirty street, and has no sort of affinity with the 
portico and pillars of the main front. You would 
not think that it had anytliing to do mth" a theatre, 
unless you were told. Theatres olways carry a sort 
of holiday look about them ; you feel it in the liox- 
lobby, even, and cannot help thinking tliat the box- 
keeper is not a mere ordinary, common-place clerk, 
but that he is within the magic circle, as it were. .; 
pervaded with dramatic attributes; and is, in fact, 
only playing at the mcchanjpd duties of his office 
for his owu recreation. But tnerejs none of this feel¬ 
ing connected with the stage, door; it is quite a place of 
business—ordinary, eveiy-day sort of bngineas. Pot¬ 
boys continually haunt it, carrying dinners in m>d out 
at all hours, as if each of the inmates had a solar 
system of his ovni, and was conseqncntly obliged to 
fix his own dinner hour without remrence to ordinary 
habits and customs. The number of pots of porter, 
also, which pass in full and out empty, leads one to 
the conclusion that there is a brewery somewhere in 
the neighbourhood set up for, and simported 
solely by, the establishment in question. Yen re¬ 
mark upon the number of peojtlc with canvass cajis 
and shirt sleeves, none of the eleanest, who abonnd, 
and would be surprised if you knew what a wise¬ 
looking body of senators they occasionally form in 
the “ Merchant of Venice.” Now and then, also, you 
may sec hurrying down the street, and passing ra- 
jiidly into the dingy interior, among porter-pots, 
paper caps, shirt sleeves, and all, girls in ones and 
twos; some of them jiretty, all of them pale, wan, 
and yellow-looking. They are almost invariably 
muffled in cloaks or old shawls, not over* thick or 
over new, poor things! but they strain them closely 
round their forms, for the forenoon is lowering, and 
chilling, and damp ; and, pulling their dingy green 
veils over their faces, Imrry by with a quirk, anxious 
steji. The street is muddy and wet, and as j-oiir eye 
rests upon the wcll-turne«^ littic feet which pick their 
way along, you arc concerned to see more than one of 
them not over well shod. The boot was neat once, 
and so is the foot now', but it must be cold and soak¬ 
ing. Poor things! they seem to struggle hard to 
keep up a littic appearance; but they have a sad, 
worn, exhausted look, tolling of late hours at nights 
and earlv risuigs in the mornings, and a long, long 
day’s work between. 

Well, but what are they ? Why, fairies! sylphs 1 
sea nymphs! ITie gay, rosy, smiling, bounding 
troi'«p,with gauze wings, and white wands, and wreaths 
of fairest flowers, who seem to sail across the stage 
as buoyantly as birds of paradise, or dance in fairy 
revels, or mount upwards in triumphal chariots, or 
sink smilingly into deep caves, or circle in mystic 
rounds, with floating drapery and witching smiles 
and motions, which are love, and gentleness, and 
purity themselves; as their queen waves her star- 
tipped wiuid, and then as to gentlest, lowest music, 
they finally ^ar her away amid clouds and rolling 
vapour, as if to renew the revels in a higher sphere! 

And these are the fairies of the spectoole f Yes ; 
night was always-the time far seeing the fairies. In 
that resne'et alone fairies have not changed.. You 
can hardly believe it, the y ap peared so an^Uc, so free 
from mortal grossness. Who could hare im^ned 
the queen of.the sylphs damii^ stockings; or Titania 
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cookine a chop upm her own account, or speculating 
upon the practicability of turning her old bonnet once 
again. 

It is throng the stage door you get the first 
intimation of “Behind the Scenes,” of theatrical sem¬ 
blance and tlttatrical reality. And do not think 
the worse of the theatre, because between the two 
there is a gulf fixed. So there is in real life: we are 
always either on the stage or behind the scenes. We try 
to please other people in the one situation, we try to 
please ourselves in the other. The people of this 
world are a “ keeping-up-appearanccs ” people. Mr. 
and Mrs. Jones ^ve a boll, a Itandsomc affair, as fine 
as lights and music, and silks and laces, and smiling 
faces can make it. Mr. mid Mrs. Jones arc all 
affability ; one would liave thought that their mission 
on the earth was to give bolls and nothing else; they 
apiiear to do it so willingly, so happily, so naturally; 
Mr. and Mrs. Jones are on the sta^. For the next 
month tliey must screw a pinch to make up the 
expense; cold leg of mutton and grumbling, instead of 
de ftm gras and affability; sour looks, cross 
words, sullen deeds •. Mr. and Mrs. Jones arc behind 
the scenes. 

“What a handsome man, to be sure—how like a 
hero—that Colonel Coldstream.” All padding. 
Madam ; no man is a hero to his valet. “What a 
lovely creature—^what a complexion—such an angel, 
that Miss Flushington.” All paint, Sir ; no woman 
is an angel to her maid ! ‘yanity of vanities—behind 
the scenes—and before ! 

But because the stage is fictitious in its essence, 
heeauso its fairies are potir girls liired at ten shillings 
a week, because the sparkle of its diamonds is but 
eouuterfeit, and the king of this hour will sink into 
the private citizen of the next; it is not untrue or 
deceptive. The maxims it may tcacii, the sentiments 
if may instil, the poetry it may breathe, are true in 
their essence—^lasting and potent. And it is but 
seldom that it abus<>s its jiower. Wc may sometimes 
laugh at its failures, at its oddities, at its funny con¬ 
ventionalisms ; but even in the most outrageous melo¬ 
drama, most redolent of blue fire, and most abound¬ 
ing with desperate combats, most full of brigands, and 
smugglers,and outlaws—aU dressed as stage brigands, 
and smugglers, and outlaws—have been from time 
immemorial, and all talking as these gentry have 
talked since they first firnned regular appurtenances 
of the minor drama; even in the midst of all this 
fustian, we continually see the amiable lover rewarded, 
and the ruthless persecutor put down in the end. 
The lesson, perchance, may be a gross one, unskilfully 
conceived, but well-meant; and it is well taken, too : 


audiences, as such, always and instinctivdy aide the 
right way; their jud^ent, as critics,, may often he st 
fault; tneir sympathies, as honest men and women, 
never. Your playgoer is a good man; he can laugh 
and be can cry: bad men seldom do either. A 
gentleman who would have no objection to whip a 
knife through his neighbour’s ribs, does not resish 
seeing the operation performed in mimicry on the 
stage ; he shrinks from the black shadow of his 
counterpart. Men and women who live by fraud, and 
plunder, and lying—who batten on the spoils of sim¬ 
plicity and honesty, wrung from their grasp by cun¬ 
ning and low mean arts—^people who lead filthy, 
grovelling lives, without hope and without aspiration, 
without yearning for what is right and true-hearted 
and pure—such creatures do not frequent theatres. 
They would be taught there lessons which they relish 
not—which thw neither do, nor would wish to 
understand. They could take no part—^unless, 
indeed, the witchery of the scene for a time 
charmed them out of their bad selves—they 
could take no part in that absorbing interest 
and delight with which an honest audience watches 
every step of the compfex web developed before 
them; rejoicing and applauding with sound hearts 
and ringing voices, at everj' escape from peril—every 
successful aebievetneut of a man struggling with 
oppression, and battling manfully for his rights : and 
who—who ever heard the mighty heartfelt shout 
which .so often rings and re-echoes from pit to gallery 
—coming from the heart and going to the heart— 
wlieu in the end, by one great master-stroke, the 
B.vu is struck down, and the good soars aloft 
triumphing—who has ever heard this, and believed 
not in its true leal honesty ; and had not all faith in 
the good hearto, the right feelings, which gave it 
birth ? 

Yes, the hearty cljeer and loud-beaten applanse, 
which wc often hear in the theatre when a great 
trnth is i4ttcred —a sliarp and needed rebuke inflicted 
—a stinging cut struck into cant, or vanity, or hy¬ 
pocrisy, is a good wholesome sonnd, and one that 
puts us in good humour with humanity. 

Yes, to evoke what is good in our hearts—to sum¬ 
mon forth the holy spark which often lurks there 
unseen, hut still unqueuched—to make us feel that, 
despite the cold selfish crust which long stni^ling 
with the world, and experience of its hollow ways is 
too apt to encumber us with, that at bottom the well 
of heart is still bright and gushing, and that its 
waters can still leap forth, sparkling and fertilizing— 
to prove all this, often, veiy often. 

The Ploy’s the thing! 
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Near to the Chilidonian Islands once, 

I found sweet water ’mid the bitter sea. 
And ’gau to ruminate that so wc meet 
Flow’rs in the wildernesses; in tlie hives 
Of angiy wasps a store of honey kind. 
And ’mid the fiercest beasts affection fond 
For their jown progeny! 'Tis we alone 
Who war against our fellows without ruth, 
VOL IV. 


And nurture savage rancour unprovok’d! 

There is no charity in natural man; 

He must be e<lucated in some laws 
Of holy prhiciple, before he can 
Have aught consideration for his kind! 

Til is is Religion—left unto himself, 

Man is not better than the wolf or hear! 

W. 
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YOUNG ENGLAND AND OULD IRELAND; OR, 

SOMETHING STEONG AND SWEET FOE THE CUP OF POVEETY. 

BY DOCTOR O'TOOLE. T.C.D. 


Let not Ambition mock their useful toil, 

Their homely joys (?) and destiny obscure; 

Nor fmuideur bear With a disdainful smile, 

The Aort and simple annals of the poor. Gslat. 

Not very long ago, Young Euglandism was sneered 
at by the cold of heart, and the canters, and those 
veriest of all quacks, the half-educated political 
economists. It was even placed in the category of 
popular delusions by those who ore not afraid of look¬ 
ing beyond their noses, nor of being called fools for 
wishing that heart had a great deal more to do, and 
head “ the smallest trifle in life" less, with the 
affairs of the world than at present. The number of 
these latter—the wise and the good—is not commen¬ 
surate with the growth of blackberries. Their 
opinions, therefore, are worth something. In this 
case, however, they did not hit the nail on the 
head when they deliberately and solemnly called 
Young England a humbug. Nor was this term ap¬ 
plied in the absolute spuit of discourtesy. Humbug 
is no longer a vulgarism. It is of common use 
and observance in parliament and at the bar. 
Even into the church has it crept a considerable 
way—^up the aisle, and into the puljiit. It is 
divided into two classes, those who Dean badly, and 
go shrewdly towards carrying out their evil iutentious, 
and those who mean well, but go the wrung way 
about it. The one deserve an hour or two for the 
good of their health and morals amongst the gentle¬ 
men in trouble at the wheel; the other claim mostly 
our pity, and sometimes challenge our admiration. 
Who has pitied without Sometimes adniiring the 
crack-brained, but gentle, knight of La Mancha, 
in bis romantic mission to bring about the chivalrous 
days of old '! 

A blank banner has few followers now-a-days, al¬ 
though it be as white as a bride’s petticoat, the newly- 
drifted snow on a Christmas morning, or innocence 
itself. A naked man may swim i|} the sea, and dive 
08 well as the Sicilian; but ke' 0 ctitch no fl»h. 

Young England started with a deal of benevolence, , 
but we looked in vain for the practical beneficence by 
which man, individually or collectively, ought to be 
judged. He showed no broad principles with which 
men of plain sense and iff as good feeling as himself 
could grapple. At first. Young England showed no 
principles at all. Those which he has at length 
shown have been developed by time and unexpected 
circumstances, as, from these very causes, new bumps 
are brought forth on men’s skulls, according to the 
doctrine of the phrenologists. The new, perhaps 
more properly speaking, the renovated philosophy 
was a very unpromising speculation at first—a sug¬ 
gestion at best thrown upon the wave*—a plunge 
with good heart midway mto the waters, even the 
waters of worldliness, and, as it swims gallantly 
towards the wished-for shore, men and women, old 


and young, stretch out their hands to assist and 
welcome it. 

There appears at length a great deal of good sense 
as well as good feeling in the new movement which 
has electrified the provinces. It is a movement of 
the head and the heart in the right direction. 

All that pretty prattle prelimmary about maypoles 
and holidays for the poor was small comfort and con¬ 
solation for hard labour and half-stan'ation wages. 
For dovraright hunger, and no employment what¬ 
soever, it was rather an Irish remedy. In oue of our 
old glees, a man dances in the future tense and his 
wife sings. Very proper, and very natural; and, old 
bachelor as I am, 1 like the notion amazingly by tins 
or any other legitimate means 

To drive dull care away. 

Thus to drive away hunger, which produces very dull 
care indeed, and despair into the bargain, is quite 
another affair. Do yon think you could briug Time 
to a halt with the uightingme-notes of Jullicn’s 
flageolet, or drive back Old Ocean with a peu seul by 
Carlotta Grisi ? 

The waves if advancing 
Shall steal o’er our track, 

Tlty white feet advancing 
Shall chase tiicm all buck. 

This may do very well for the “Evenings in 
Greece,” from whence the graceful quatrain is quoted; 
but “ English Nights' Entertainments,” in the rural 
districts, arc of another and an unpoetioal complexion. 
Poor Paddy, the child of [Xietrv, dances, tu be sure, 
through Ins long holiday, half tLe year round, on liis 
meagre potatoo—God help him!—^with a grain of 
salt, or a noggin of buttermilk, now and then, by way 
of a luxury. John Bull knows better than tliat. 
“Dusty Bob,” or Drims of Brandy,or the Polkamimia, 
or some other fit of double-shuffle enthusiasm mapr 
now and then stir up our phlegmatic friend, but it 
must be in a season of prosperity. Things must be 
going on “ all right” before he indulges “ on the 
ught fantastic.” Most undoubtedly, John never 
shakes a merry leg wliilst there is a wrinkle in his 
stomach. 

By the by, this amusing system of assnagh^ the 
pangs of hunger, is not entirely and exclusively Irish. 
It was tried first in the East, and was in eveiy way 
worthy of Oricntiil imaginations. 

'Evl ‘'Atvm toS Mdvfq 0aV<Afot viraMve 
AvSli)!’ nwraf yfffotet' mu roirr AvSeto rfatt itkt> eutyfii' Xiira- 
pfovreu' /wrll Sh At ob mdnrSai, Aicta Bffvvtai' ttXAai' SI 
A\hj> hnfiyix«ynif9tu aSruv' ffiD^S^mu 81) At rirt sal rQy 
Kipmy leal r&y IrrptiyiKoiy, wd rat (r^fpnh **1 rAv AwAii' 
murimy WM'yviAiu' rk (ISm, irXl)i' wtov&y rtirtty yip iy ri/y 
iitipwiy oiK otmiXovyrai AvSof' MiitO’ Si tSt, w/Ay rby K^y 
ii*upiyTa$’ rl)i> piy br4pip> rSf fintpiMf vofftii' rSaay, fra 8^ 
nil (nrioMy vma* riiy 81 tripni' tftrdyvtm, mvo/tfravt r6y 
wmyyi4my‘ rewbry rp6ry 9i4yiiP,h' frn 9vSy tfyyra ificm 
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Ar«{ rt M oiic iviinu th Kcucki', ixA* M luiWav ^u((«(rSai, 
o8rw 84 rhf fiaaiKia aiirSif, tio ftotpas ttf\iyra AvSuv ndvruv, 
icKiiputrai, riif pip <irl fiopp, ri/p Si M ifdSip ip rijs X^PV*- 
Ksl M /lip rp /tiptip atiTov Kayxopoiirp rap /uupiap iavrhp 
rip BatriKia apotrrdraup' M Si rp iaeaKKaiTvo/tipp, rhp iavroS 
muSa, rf otpo/ia thru TvpirtipSp' Xaxitras 8t avrup roiit 
iripout iiiipoi in r^s KATo^vai 4s ’iptipppp. koI 

M^XAi^o-oirSai irAoia, is iirSt/iipous rii sripra Sra <r<pt fp 
inlvXoa, iaronKitiP Kari filou rt Kal Ch^viP.* 


So much for public pastimes as a cure for the 
bellyache, vvhich ended after all in an extensive 
system of emigration. With all my heart let us 
try them however; let us endfhrage the poor and 
lowly to dance and sing away, to bat and bowl, 

f itch the bar, wrestle, and "jump o’er anywhere.” 

would even, dangerous as it may appear, let them 
into the secret of fancy fireworks at their village 
festivals, according to my reverend and most 
worthy friend. Professor Henslow’s plan, to accustom 
them to a legitimate flare-up, and hinder anj 
morbid spirits amongst them from gratifying their 
pyromania at the expense of their neighbour’s 
property. Let us, first, however, ameliorate their 
social condition. This plain-sense and Christian riew 
of the case has been lost sight of too long, and 
the more is the pity! Now that it begins to strike 
men forcibly, appealing to the selfishness of some, 
and to the humanity of others, we may, amid the 
happy results which, please heaven, are destined to 
follow, live to be ashamed of our hardness of heart 
and short-sightedness. We may blush that we suf¬ 
fered such things to be, as virtuous uidustry starving 
in the midst of the wealth and plenty it was mainly 
instrumental in }>rodacing, and poverty punished ns 
though it were a crime. 

Next May-day I shall be right glad, and merrily 
rejoice, to sec the English labourer dance round the 
flower-crowned maypole on the .village green when 
he has had a good breakfast to begin with, and a 
good dinner to go home to in the afternoon, at wliich 
a portion of his own killing, and curings and sowing, 
and planting, will smoke invitingly on his frugal 
board. And, if alive and hcifHy on that day, I shall, 
indulging in a fit of peripatetic philosojihy, drop in 
on him somewhere or other for pot-luck. Indeed, if, 
in tlie meantime, 1 hear of one village more re¬ 
nowned than another for the innocence and comeli¬ 
ness of its maidens, and the manly character, con¬ 
duct, and appearance of their sweethearts, 1 shall 
repair thither, and fetch along with me my faithful 
lesttuloof Cremona, in the shape of my grandfather’s 
fiddle, which I handle rcuiarkably well, heaven be 
blessed, and more power to my elbow. You mdy 
laugh, but if 1 am to have my will, it will be a merry 
May morning when somebody shall sing out that 


'*'In the time of Atjrs, tbeson of Manes (lays Ilemdotus), 
there was a great famine throagli all Lydia. The Lydians for 
some time lived hardly as they might; but at length, when the 
famine ceased not, they sought for remedies. Then were dis¬ 
covered all forois of dice and huckle bones, ball, and all other 
sports, except tables (draughts), whereof the Lydians claim not 
the invention. This they did for a remedy ssainat the famine. 
One whole day they amused themselves that they might not feel 
the want of food. The next day diey took food and dropped 
their sports. Thus they lived for eighteen years. When, how¬ 
ever, the evil ceased not, but grew stronger and stronger, tlieir 
king divided all the Lydians into two bodies, and cast lots for 
one of them to stay and the other to go out from the country. 
The kliiK attached himself to the band whose lot it was to stay 
fai the country, and placed his son, whose name was Tyrsenus, 
at the head of the other. So the first body went forth from 
their native land, and went down to Smyrna. There they 
built ships, and facing all their moveables on board, sailed 
away ia March of rabiUtence and a country. 


Doctor O'Toole to the dance is gone, 

All down the green lane you'll find him, 

With his bro^ brimmed hat cock'd proudly on, 
And his tweedle-di-dee behind'him I 
Bojrs and girls, you may then put me on the barrel 
once more, and you’ll have such *' a raal thrate,” 
I’ll warrant you. My Lord John, I shall expect 
the honour of your company at the revival of 
sweet Auburn. If your politics of the heart 
are to be carried out heartily, you must not confine 
yourself to playing cricket with the young men 
of the hamlet, at which, according to your own 
confession at the Bingley dinner the other day, 
you are not very 'cute; you must dance with 
the village maidens, also, and lead off with the Queen 
of the May. By all aceoimts, my lord, you can 
handle your feet very creditably in the Polka, and 
I’ll bet a silver sixpence yon could acquit yourself in 
a Morris-dance every bit as decently. 

I sincerely hope that Ibe May-day of 184.fi may 
be glowing and beautiful, and in every way worthy of 
the occasion, and then we shall see what we shall see, 
and hear what we shall hear:— 

The May-pole is up I 
Now give me the cup, 
rU drink to the garlands around it; 

But first unto those. 

Whose hands did compose 
Tile glory of flowers that crowned it 1 

Chorus, Boys! 

Crowned it! crowned it! 

The glory of flowers that crowned it. 

A health to my girles, 

Whose husbands may earlcs 
Or lords be, granting my wishes, 

And for lords who won’t tarry 
Let them commoners marry. 

And oil be as merry os fishes. 

Chorus, Girls! 

Fishes! fishes! 

May we all be as merry as fishes. 

The lover of ancient English poetry will perceive 
and acknowledge that 1 have neatly managed Dan 
Herrick’s rather rough and ready idea, and in 
accordance with the biene^aHces of society. The 
chorus, too, I think might be made very eft’ective by 
our best native composer, to whose attention I recom¬ 
mend the ambrosial hymn most seriously. A good 
chorus is half the battle. I wouldn’t give a button 
foy a song at a merry meeting that liad uot a chorus. 
Everyboily likes a chorus, and likes to join in it— 
those who have good voices, those who have bad 
voices, and those who have no voices at all, which 
last consideration is more laughable than vc.xatiuus, 
and adds exceedingly to the jocularity of the evening. 

Well—I have pictured to myself the revival of the 
old May-day in merry England. What can be more 
cheering than the contemplation of such a scene? 
The sons and daughters of labour healthy and happy 
in the midst of-peace and plenty I Groups of pretty 
cottages in the rural districts, each with its rood or 
two of garden attached; and the neighbourhood of 
the manufacturing towns presenting large tracts of 
richly cultivated garden grounds laid down in small 
allotments I What a blessed change from scenes of 
misery and discontent, almost as punful to the phi¬ 
lanthropist as those marked by the desolating track 
of war. 

H 2 
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As regards the rural districts, the too long suffer¬ 
ing and neglected labouring population of which, 
being the son of a small farmer myself, have more 
of my particular sympathies than any other, I do not 
despair of seeing the good feeling carried out before 
many years shall have passed away, and the rood of 
garden, the waste of which will feed the poor man’s 
pig, increased W the rest of the acre for a field to 
feed his cow. In looking, then, on the sweet-scented 
barrier that stands between, he will feel that he has a 
stake on both sides of the hedge. He will feel comfort 
and independence and content. What a rich harvest 
of gratitude, too, will he not afford to those who are 
wilUng to reap it by enabling him to feel thus. Alas! 
that this leaf in the book of humanity should be 
unread so long; that the light which has at length 
shone upon it is not so much the reflection from the 
ever-burning lamp of tru^ as from the incendiary’s 
torch—^from the lurid flare of the burning bams and 
haystacks. 

Each of the great parties who have hitherto di\ided 
the state, have made a great mistake in arraying the 
great productive class—the artizan and the labourer— 
against the aristocracy of their political opponents. 
Ciuurtism and incendiarism were the twin offspring 
of this unnatural union between aristocratic faction 
and pauper discontent. Both of these parties ore 
now beginning to perceive that the poor man’s mise¬ 
ries are not a safe battle-field for the encounters of 
faction, but the amelioration of his condition a neu¬ 
tral ground on winch they can and ought to agree. 
They are beginning to perceive that it is their own 
interest to take this rational and humane view of the 
question ; and it is ^h time that they should. 
This new spirit of enlightened benevolence cannot 
stop here. As sure as the rising sun dispels the mists 
of the morning it caimot. The owners of land must 
-not confine themselves to letting out their estates in 
large farms for the sake of less trouble in collecting 
their rents, and securing the votes of fifty pound 
tenants at will. A portion of the land must be let 
out also in small farms to those poor men whose 
sweat and toil are chiefly instmmental in raising the 
enormous wealth of the soil of England. The Duke 
of Rutland had an audit last quarter-day of 1100 
small tenants. The Duke of Norfolk also patronizes, 
to a certain extent, the system of small holdings. 
Look at the picture of a prosperous, independent, 
and happy population which Belgium presents with 
its small farms, some of them low as a couple ^f 
acres. Look at Scotland, whose agriculture,is fifty 
years in advance of the English system, and behold 
where small farms exist, as in Aberdeenshire, of five 
and six acres, with a clergyman and a schoolmaster 
in every parish, there are no poor rates. In the 
north of Ireland in the palmy days of the linen 
trade, some parts of the country presented one of the 
most beautiful landscapes in creation, varied into 
field and ^den, with nAtly trimmed hedge-rows 
dividing the little holding ; and gliding gracefully 
through those richly cultivated scenes, &e pleasant 
waters of the Lagan or the Ban. The opening of the 
celebrated old song of the “ Cruiskeen Lawn ” * 
has allurion to the fact that the northern Irishman 
had a little green field of his own, cm which he 
bleached the snowy produce of his loom, and felt 

• The Utile jn/r of puncA—Who that fass heard poorMatbews 
raneverforsetit? 


naturally proud of his humble but independent 
position. 

Let the farmer praise his grounds, 

And the huntsman his hounds, 
ilnd the weaver Am eweet-eeentai lawn ; 

But I, more blithe than they, 

Spend each happy night away 

With my smiling litffe " Cruiskeeu lawn." 

The latter system, I am glad to say, inparentheris, 
is almost wholly abandoned by the less fortunate 
orders in my poor coimtry, tlumks to the great 
apostle of tcmperaiMie, now in trouble (I have sent 
him a sovereign and my blessing,poor man!) and is 
observed in moderation by those who can afford to pa¬ 
tronise it. As it just happens that 1 am ^neftmy 
recognised among the latter, by those who have the 
pleasure of my acquaintance. I’ll drink in a draught 
of my native nectar *' Success to spade hosbonmy, 
and may heaven bless the poor man’s garden!” 
Without anybody’s leave but my own, too. I’ll 
give him a song as I’m in the humour for lilting, 
which he may chant at the next “ agricultural,"’ 
without being afraid of vexing the proud ones. 
Should Sir Roger Be Coverley feel fidgetty at 
being reminded that property has its dudes.as well 
as its rights, and that he mis a soul to be saved, 
as well as tm account to render of his steward¬ 
ship, to the Father of the poor,” Hodge is at per¬ 
fect liberty to sliift the blime from his own shoul¬ 
ders to mine, which arc broad enough to bear the 
consequences. 

THE COTTAGE AND THE THRONE. 

If pride and wealth the year all round 
Would give me wages—thirty pound, 

I’d rather have, my mind to speak, 

Eleven and sixpence every week:— 

A slate-roofed cot, with walls of stone, 

A homestead I could coll my own; 

A yard behind it, just so big 
To keep my poultry and my pig: 

Wliat Iqyalty would this inspire 

For Church and State, and Lord and Squire I 

And in good home-brewed, of my own, 

I’d drink " The Cottaoe ahd the Thhonb I ’’ 

For gorden plot a rood of ground, 

With hedge of privet planted round; 

'rhere greens and pusnips I woidd grow, 

And plant potatoes in a row; 

Onions and carrots, turnips, too, 

Peas, beans, in season, si4:c, and rue; 

And at the top, to crown all these, 

A hive or two of honey-bees. 

What loyalty, Ac. 

• Hard by my garden, if they’d yield 
Me one green acre for a field, 

For that small form I’d gladly pay 
A pound on every quarter-day. 

My cow would crop the daisied grass, 

And, milked by my own wedded lass. 

She’d give me butter fresh and sweet, 

And cheese that any lord might eat. 

What loyalty, &c. 

If pride and wealth this humble store 
Would give me, 1 would ask no moK; 

For Farmer Grain, or for Lord John, 

I’d toil from rise to set of sun: 

And after that, I'd work an hour 
In my own happy cottage bower; 

Or whistle o’er my own green sod. 

And bless my Queen, and praise my God I 

cabaus, ' 

What loyalty would this inspire 

For Church and State, and Lord ai^ Squire i 
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And in good home-brewed of my own 
I’d drink “ Thb Cottaob and the Tbbone.” 

Those who question the poor man’s loyalty are 

C ly open to being questioned as to their own. 

e loyalty consists of more than “ego et rex 
mens.” It has wider and more generous sympathies, 
which extend over the whole body politic. You may 
talk ns yon like of the polished shaft and the Co¬ 
rinthian c{q>ital, but in a country of corn-fields, com¬ 
merce, and manufactures, the great nedcstal of the 
whole is industry—rough, robust,' well-treated bodily 
industiy. This is the common-sense view of the 
case, and there is this Christian view of it also, that 
those who enjoy the goods of fortune should cultivate 
kindness to the poor and lowly in griditude to Him 
who has blessed their lot. I declare to heaven I have 
no jiowcr to describe the disgust which I felt the 
other day in reading such sentiments as these coming 
from a Lord—“ If 1 let my land to the poor man at 
5d. a perch and con get 8d. for it, I make him a 
present of 3d., and take so much out of my own 
pocket!” Why, my lord, that’s Irish-landlord 
morality I the lllessed agrarian law of Tipperary! 
Again^ this same lord avers that giving the poor 
man a garden is a sin against political economy and 
a subdivision of labour; and one of his cast-iron 
arguments is so uniqve that I must give it:—'fhe 
agricultural labourer cannot work more than a certain 
number of hours in the day. These ought to be 
given to his master. Even though a coujde of 
hours be allowed to him of the. evening to attend 
to his garden on his rcituni home, he must reserve 
his strength for such work, and, consecjneiitly, do 
his master’s in an idle, slovenly, and negligent man¬ 
ner. 'I’hc poor man cannot serve two masters. Of 

eoiirs!' not. Lord R- woidd have him serve 

Mammon alone, but not for his own sake, liis poor 
dear wife, his humble home, and his little ones. A 
great dneal proprietor, with a great historic name, 
who sells his kitchen stuff for 7d. % pound to the 
tallow-chandlers, let a lot of bad land to a number of 
poor men, on the small allotment system, about six 
months ago. They were to pay him forty-eight 
shillings (!) an acre when the land should be declared 
in a paying condition—when they got it “ into heart,” 
os they say in Ireland. Scarcely had tlic half year 
ex]>ired when the great duke had the heart to 
demand a year’s ‘rent!! And he received it; and 
with it my hearty contempt for his notions of phi¬ 
lanthropy. Faugh upon him! say I, if he were of 
08 old hlood as we De Courcys, or the O’Briens, or 
my own, which is at least as pure as either. But 
there is an old lady in Sussex who “ bangs Bonagher” 
in the benevolent line, and doing the knowing thing 
at the same time, or one word for charity and two 
for yourself! She gets from five to six pounds on 
acre for her small allotments! I! The poor have reason 
to call her “ mother,” for her maternal solicitude is 
of the most affectionate order. Hers is indeed a 
heart surcharged with true goodness and mnerosity. 
And yet these people expect to die ; they know they 
will—or they shall —as you say in England, and in 
this instance perhaps your shall is the right thing— 
they shall die. And where , do they fancy they are 
likely to go when they die ? I should like very much 
to know that. No creed, no code of mords—I’ll 
not insult Christianity by naming it in conjunction 
wiA such a matter—^nothing from Brahminism to 


Mahomedanism, from Mahomedanism to Mormonism, 
from any ism y'ou chose down to the dull and hope¬ 
less worship of nature, ever thought of sanctionmg 
hard grinding selfishness to the poor ? I think not. 

Being now sore weary of the Pharisees as well 
as being of opinion that I have written enough for 
the present about the poor man’s garden, I would 
very much like to take a walk in my own. And 
where is that same Doctor, my darling, says Memory 
to myself; and Poddy Blake’s Echo answers “ no 
where ! !" So if you have no objection FU just step 
into somebody elsc’s. Not into the Zoological Glar- 
dens, which smell not of bergamotte or the roses of 
Araby; nor into the Botanical, where one sees whole 
crowds of brilliant and beautiful women wandering 
alone and unblessed, amongst whom a poor devil like 
myself cannot help repining at bis lot; nor into any 
of those sweet contemplative gardens of the dead, the 
new cemeteries, in one of which I have bought a tight 
little freehold wherein to lay down my old Irish bones 
at last alonpide of a few that I have loved and who 
have passed away— 

Bright lips—too bright to wither; 

Warm hearts too worm to die. 

Heigho, my houet', I shall go to that little Sabine farm 
time enough. At present, having no garden of my 
own to peranibulatc (cpiod supra diximus) I have 
only to request of such gentle reader, lady or 
gentleman, as may choose to breathe with me a 
classic atmosphere, to enter the horticultural retreat 
laid nut for King Alcinous, by a deeeased friend of 
mine, even the immortal Homer. The beauties of 
the old Grecian have been but partially trans¬ 
planted by Pope into our English soil. If Chap¬ 
man, whose “Iliad” is “ the ra’al thing,” had also 
translated the “Odyssey,” I should have asked him 
to show ns through the grounds. 

“ Clo.se to tlie gates .a spacious garden lies. 

From storni.s defended and inclement skies. 

Four acres was th’ allotted space of ground, 

Fenc’d with a green enclosure nil around. 

Tidl thriving trees confess'd the fruitful mould; 

The red’iiiug apple ripens here to gold. 

Here the blue fig with luscious juice o’erflow.s. 

With deeper red and full pomegranate glows. 

Tlic branch here bends beneath the weighty pear. 

And venlout olives flourish round the year. 

Tlic balmy .spirit of the western gale. 

Eternal breathes on fniits untaught to foil. 

Each dropping jicar a following pear supplies, 

On apples apples, figs on figs arise. 

The same mild seasoji gives the blooms to blow, 

The buds to harden, and the fruits to grow. 

Here order’d vines in ecpial ranks appear 
With oil th’ united labours of the year. 

Some to unload the fertile branches run ; 

Some dry the blaek’ning clusters in (be sun. 

Others to tread the liquid harvest join; 

The groaning presses foam witii floods of wine. 

Here arc the vines hi early flow’r deserv’d; 

Here grapes discolour'd on the sunny side. 

And there, in autumn’.s richest purple dy'd, 

Beds of all various herbs, for ever green, 

In beauteous order terminate the scene. 

Two plenteous fountains the whole prospect crowned; 
This thro’ the gordens leads its stream around— 

Visits each plant, and waters all the ground; 

While that in pipes beneath the palace flows. 

And thence its current on the town bestows. 

’Fo various use their various streams they bring. 

The people one, and one supplies die Idng. 

Such were the glories which the gods ordained 
To grace Alcinous and his happy land. 
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Here is another goodly garden, one of beauty, and of 
a later pattern, after the genius of Torquato Tasso, in 
which, had I been in Rinaldo’s place, 1 confess that 
I most willingly would have stayed a little longer, for 
Armida's consolation and my own, and let them fight 
it out amongst themselves outside that liked such 
heroic diversion. 

The dashing crusader behaved like most of yotu: 
heroes who do strangely cold things, when duty or 
inclination caUs them away from the poor creatures 
they have bewildered and bewitched. Theseus and 
Ariadne, Jason and Medea, Ulysses and Calypso, 
jEneas and Dido, Major O’Hara and the Widow Ma¬ 
lone I Ah! this last vxu a cruelty case with a ven¬ 
geance ! But to return to the Garden of Armida. 
I prefer Fairfax’s glowing and energetic language to 
Boole’s modem version; although the latter is far 
from not being chaste and beautiful:— 

When they had passed all those troubled wdes, 

Tlie gai^cn sweete spred forth her grecnc to shew; 

The mooving chmtall from the fountaines ploics, 

Fairc trees, high plants, strange herbes, and flowrets new, 
Sunshinie hila, d^es hid from Phabus raies; 

Groves, arbours, mossie coves at once they view; 

And that which beautie most, most woonder brought. 
No where appear’d the arte which all this vmiught. 

So with tlie rude the polisht mingled was, 

’fhat naturall seem'd all, and every part. 

Nature would craft in counterfeiting pas. 

And imitate her imitator art. 

Mild was the airic, the skies were cleere as glos, 

The trees no whirlcwind felt, nor tempest smart. 

But ere their fruit drop off the blossonie comes, 

This springs, that fols, that ripencth, and Utis bloomes. 

The leaves upon the selfe same bough did hide 
Beside the young, the old, and ripened figge; 

Here fruit was greene, there ripe with vermilc side. 

The apples new and old grew on one twigge; 

The fruitful vine her ormes spread high and wide, 

Tlmt bended underneath their clusters bigge. 

The grapes were tender her—hard, yoong, and soure; 
There purjde, ripe, and nectar sweete foorth powre. 

The ioyous birds, bid under grecnewood shade. 

Sung merric notes on every branch and bow; 

The winde (that in the leaves and waters plaid) 

With murmur sweete, now sung, and whistled now. 

Ceased the birds, the wind loud answere made; 

And while they sung, it rumbled soft and low; 

Thus, where it bappe or cunning, chance or art. 

The wind in this strange muaicke bore his part. 

With partie-coloured plumes and purple bill, 

A woondrous bird among the rest there flew, 

That in plaine speech sung love-laies Ic^d and shrill i 
Her leden was like humaine laag|^e trew. 

So much she talkt, and with such mt and skill. 

That strange it seemed how much good she knew ( 

Her feathred feiiowes dl stood husht to heore, 

Dumbe was the wind, the waters silent were. 

“ The gentlie budding rose,” quoth she, "behold, 

Tliat first scant peeping foorth with virgin beames, 

Ilalfe ope, halfc shut, her beauties doth unfold 
In their dcare leaves, and lesse seene, fairer seemes. 

And after spreeds them foorth more broad and bold. 

Then langidsheth, and dies in last extreames, 

Nor scemes the same that decked bed and houre. 

Of many a ladic late, and paromoure. 

So, in the passing of a day, doth poa 
The bud and blossome of the. life of man. 

Nor ere doth flourish more; hut like the gras „ 

Cut down, becommeth witbred, pale and wanj 
O gather then the rose while time thou has; 

Short is the day, done when it scant began; 

Gather the rose of love, while yet thou maiat; 

Loving, he lov’d; embradng, be emi»aat.” 


He ceost, and oa opprooving all he apoke, 

The quire of birds their heav’nly tunes renew. 

The turtles sighed, and sighes with kisses broke, 

The fowles to shades unseene by paires trithdrew; 

It seem’d thc.laureil chaste, and stubborn okc. 

And bU the gentle trees on earth that grew, 

It seem’d Oie land, the sea, and heav’n above, 

'All breath’d out fancie sweet, and sigh’d out love. 

Lord Bacon would afford as much space as the 
Homeric garden occupied to one of the three enclo¬ 
sures of his ^deu to which he allotted no less than 
thirty altogeuier. 

For gardens (speaking of those which are indeed prince- 
like, as we have done of buildings), the contents ought not 
well to be under thirty acres of ground, and to be divided 
into three parts; a green in the entrance, a heath or desert 
in the going forth, and the main garden in the midst, be¬ 
sides alleys on both sides; and I like well that four acres of 
ground be assigned to the green, six to the heath, four and 
four to cither side, end twelve to the main garden. 

His lordship very truly observes in the opening of 
his essay:— 

God Almighty first planted a garden, and indeed it is the 
purest of human pleasures; it is the greatest refreshment to 
the spirits of man; without which buildings and palaces 
arc but gross haudyworks, and a man shall ever ffc that 
when B^s grow to civility and elegauc}', men come to build 
stately, sooner than to’ garden finely, os if gordening were 
the greater perfection. 

The fine thought tliat the Divine Founder of the 
Universe planted the first garden is also beautifully 
expressed by Cowley:— 

When God did man to his own likeness make. 

As much ns clay, though of the purest kind. 

By the great potter’s art refined, 

Could the divine impression take, 

He thought it fit to place iiim where 
A kind of heaven too did appear. 

As far as earth could such a likeness bear: 

’That man no happiness might want, 

Which eartli to her first master could afford, 

He did a garden for him plant 

By the quick haiul of his omni])otent word. 

As the chief help and joy of human life. 

He gave him the first g)A; first, cv’n before a vrife. 

For God, the universal architect, 

’T hod been as easy to erect 
A Louvre or Escurial, or a tower. 

That might with heaven communication hold. 

As Babel vainly thought to do of old; 

He wanted not the sldll or power; 

In the world’s fabric those were shown. 

And, the materials were oil his os^; 

But well he knew what place would best agree 
With innocence, and with felicity: 

And we, elsewhere, still seek for them in vain. 

If any part of cither yet remain, 

* If any port of either we expect, 

This may our judgment in the search direct; 

God the first garden made «id the first city Cain. 

In his epistle to Evelyn, the same poet says 

I never had any other desire so strong, and so like to co¬ 
vetousness, 08 that one which I have had always, that 1 might 
he master at last of a small bouse and Isrge mrdea, with 
very moderate conveniences joined to them, and there dedi¬ 
cate the reminder of my life only to the culture of them, 
and study of nature; 

And tliere (with no design beyond my wall) whole and 
entire to lie. 

In no unoctive case, and no ungloriout poverty. 

Or, os Virgil has said, shorter and better fbr me, that I 
might there 

Stndiis florereignobilisolt. 

(though I could wish that be hod rather said, " Nobilia oti,” 
when he spoke of his own). Bnt several occidenta of my 
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Ul fortune have dioappointed me hitherto, and do Rtin, of 
that felicity; for though I have made the fint and hordeat 
step to it, by abandoning all amhitiona and hopes in thU 
world, and oy retiring from the noise of nil businem and 
almost company, yet I stick still in the inn of a hired house 
and garden, among weeds and rubbish; and without that 
pleasantest work of human industry, the improvement of 
something which wc call (not very’properly, but yet we call) 
our own. 

I am obliged to observe that I feel myself in a si¬ 
milar situation ; and yet—^unlike Cowley, who, perse¬ 
cuted in one country, harassed hi another, imprisoned 
by the usurper, forgotten after the general deliverance 
by those whom he served (his fiienda at court), 
found himself, at the end of a long life of troubles, 
a disappointed man—I don’t repine, nor m^c wry 
faces, nor repeat with doleful voice 

Hoc erat in votis: modus agri non ita magnus, 

Hortus ubi, ct tecto vicinus jugis aqua; fous, 

£t paulum silvw super his foret, die., &c. 

And so forth; if 1 have not this and 

A handsome house to lodge a friend, 

A river at my garden’s end, 

A terrace walk, and half a rood 
f )f land set out to plant a wood, 

I have friends that have, who are always glad to see 
me, especially as I have no wife nor little ones to take 
with me or leave behind, or keep the wolf from their 
door, whieh, at my time of life, is a pliilosophic con¬ 
sideration, and contributes considerably to my perso¬ 


nal comfort. Independently of this, I need not 
fross my threshold to the outer world for horticul¬ 
tural recreation. Can I not walk with Cicero in his 
^nsculan, or with Pliny in his Laurentine Villa, 
Although, between ourselves, those old Romans knew 

S little about gardening ? Or can 1 not walk with 
0 through the sacred grovesllf^eademus, stand¬ 
ing with veneration before the The Blue- 

tyed Maid, doing the affetuoaq bei^\ the shrine of 
fcve, or pouring forth at the Altar of the Muses such 
A flood of song as would emise the astonishment and 
Admiration of the great philosopher with whom Mar¬ 
cus Tullius and myself would rather make fools of 
Ourselves than think rightly with the vulgar herd of 
mankind—“ Errare mclicmilc inalo cum Platone 
^uam cum istis vera scntirc.” If these ancient de- 
hghts should “ fail to move,” or not suit my occa¬ 
sional melancholy, have 1 not the Groves of Blarney 
with their 

- (Iravel walks for recreation 

Anil conversation in sweet solitude, 

Where the lover may hear the dove, or 
The gentle plover in the aiternuou 

And now, after all that walking, and all that talk¬ 
ing, don't you think I want something to lay the dust 
in my thorax. If you don’t you’re a hard-heart, d 
heathen, and you ought to be dry-nursed on saw-dust 
and small-beer for a week, or sent to grass with 
Nebuchadnezzar! 


LAMENT. 


Brirht Italian skies are glowing, 

All their sunny wealth bestowing, 

Wlierc the vine to earth is stoo^ing^ 

With the golden vintage drooping, 

Rich and ripe the cluster*sprinKeth,->- 
Underneath the riper atingeth! 

Welaway I 

Soft the spicy winds are driven 
O’er the cloudless Indian heaven; 

With her fmitsWnd flowers laden. 

Gaily trips the dusky maiden; 

One wild shriek her terror voucheth,— 
In the reeds a tiger eroucheth! 

Welttway! 

In his tower the Sultan sleepeth. 

And the gate the soldier keepeth; 

Purple curtains closed oroiuid him; 

Foes seem far, and guards surround him : 


Lulled at length, their charge forgetting,— 
Hush! the slave his kuife is whetting! 

Welaway! 

While the wearied wanderer sleepetli. 

To his ear the scorpion creepeth 1 
High the castle pennon quivers; 

On the steps the beggar shivers! 

On her couch the queen reclineth; 

In the gaol the felon piiictli! 

Welaway! 

Never vet came Pleasure singh’— 

Grief doth in its ossenee mingle : 

When the reveller lifteth up 
To his lip the wassail cup. 

Straight a drownM as|i (loth swim, 

Floating to the goblet’s brim ! 

Welaway' 

Nov. 7. II. A. 



THE PREFACE-WKITER; or, 
AN\dVENTUKE op MR. TOOTLE AND OF HIS SON TOO! 



To what base uses we may retUTD, Horatio 

Shakspeare. 

About a century back it was the custom for authors, 
even of the highest and most admitted at^nmciits, 
to be so venm as to condescend to be literary ac¬ 
coucheurs ; to introduce the most abortive produc¬ 
tions to the notice of the world, and laud, witliout 
understanding or bei^ interested a jot about them, 
things of the most silfy and puerile pretension, or of 
no pretension at all, as it .frequently happened. 
Dedications, too, for books that li^ been only pro¬ 
jected, were to be had on the cheapest terms; the 
prices varying according to the quantity of adulation 
contained therein, and whether it was addressed to a 
noble, ricli, or influential patron, or to some fashion¬ 
able but unsubstantial Maceenas of the day. 

That the custom has not fallen into desuetude in 


the present time will be sufficiently proved by tlic 
following :— 

A Mr. Tootle having thought proper to write a 
book (upon what subject it is not yet necessary the 
reader should be informed), was deeply impressed 
with the necessity of getting it ushered into public 
notice by a Preface of that kind which he himself 
styled “ summut out o’ the way.” Having exhausted 
all his inventive faculties in the construction of the 
book itSself—a book which was to couffir immortality 
upon its author—it was with pief and dcroondence 
that he found himself totally inadequate, a^ many 
fruitless attempts, to produce what to him was a tine 
ma non requisite—'a brillimit ad cqptaadum Intro- 
auction. 

Mr. Tootle did not exactly use these phrases to 
himself; but be ■^tkm^ht their meaning in more 
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homely veraacalar, and that signifies the saihe thing. 
One morning after a fit of two hours’ abstracted 
hut unsuccessful application to his favourite endea¬ 
vour, he reluctantly relinquished his hopeless task, 
yielding at length to Mrs. Tootle’s frequently-urged 
arguments that the tea and toast were getting cold 
and sodden, and that there would be time enough 
for his “ pen-an-iukin’,’* a’ter breakfast. Spiritless 
and appetiteless he sate down in obedience to his 

S ouse's reiterated solicitations, and began to " chew 
e cud ” of “bitter fancy ’’ in sullen silence, over a 
cup 

" Of strong infusion from the for Katliay! ” 

Suddenly his countenance brightened up, his eyes 

S sparkled, as, fixing them upon a printed paper 
unfolded some butter fresh fitam the neighbour¬ 
ing grocer’s, he read the following^'lwteresting and 
comprehensive announcement:— 

Mil. IIEADYWIT, 

No. 1, Apom-o-coubt, pivth pais, back aopii, 
lias constantly on hand the following Literary Articles for 
the accommodation of those Ladies and Gentlemen who may 
lionouj him with their Patronage. 

(Terms exceedingly moderate, and the utmost sccresy 
observed.) 

Speeches and Heads of Speeches for Members of 
Parliament, at the shortest notice. ^ 

Dinner Speeches, from five minutes* to On hour’s 
length. 

Challenges in a neat and agreeable form. 

Sermons, warranted never preached. 

Odes, Epigrams, Parodies, &c. 

Acrostics, and Impromptus for Albums. 

Prologues, Epilogues, Theatrical Addresses, &c. 

Prefaces (here Mr. Tootle’s eyes glistened with 
joy) and Introductions to Poems, Plays, Books, 
Treatises, Ac., already written, or to be written. 

Witli every thing else appertaining to the Literary 
or Scientific World. 

At home from Ten till Five (Sundays not excepted). 

“ What’s to-dav, Too ? ” saiil Ma. Tootle to Ids 
son, a great lubberly boj, about fifteen, with, an 
aiili-intellectual sinister determination of his right 
optic, and a profusion of red capillaries. 

“ Why Sunday, ’be sure. Pa; don’t you hear the 
church-bell a-ringin’ ? ” 

“ We have no time for church to-day. Too! ” said 
Mr. Tootle, “make haste and dress yourself, and 
come with me.” 

“ Not go to church to-day ! ” exclaimed Mrs. 
Tootle 5 “ law. Pa! how can yon say so, and Too 
with his new clothes on, the first time of wearin’ ?” 

“ It’s no use, wife,” said Mr. Tootle, “ to go on 
so ; Too must come with me 1 ” 

Mrs. Tootle knew her husband's determination, 
so contented herself by making a muttering exit 
into the next room, where she vented her disjdcasure 
and disappointment upon romc of the junior memlwrs 
of the fismily with the strictest impartiality, as was 
clear from their unanimous uproar. 

It was a decided case : so Mr. Tootle and his son 
Too ^licd forth together in a few minutes. 

Mr. Beadywit, as has already been shown by Ins 
advertisement, lived in ApoUo-court, No. 1, five pair 
back. In his early youth, he Imd been comparatively 
aftlucnt, and distinguished himself above the common 
run of his competitors at the University. He also 
published some poems, which hod an ephemeral 


laudation of no ordinary extent, however thqr may 
be forgotten by all save a few of the present day ; 
but even these few have not the moral coungg to 
altogether stem the tide of oblivion that has bron 
rolling alike over his works and himself, to stQl vin¬ 
dicate the just claims he once had to the rank of a 
distinguished poet. Proud impetuous when un¬ 
generously or wantonly provbl^, but naturally re¬ 
served and shy, he soon sickened' of a world where 
none have friends but those who want them not, and 
where pretension without independence is looked 
upon as arrogance and presumption. We shall pass 
over his decline and fall, and merely describe him as 
he now is, and where Mr. Tootle and his son Too 
found him. 

It was Sunday morning, as already observed. 
Beadywit (a name, by the by, he had assumed for 
his present derogatory pursuits, his real one was 

-) had passed a night of feverish excitement; 

visions of departed joys had been flitting around an 
imagination already sufficiently distempered by the 
accumulation of unmerited sorrows, and wrought up 
his morbid sensibilities to an unusud degree of irrita¬ 
tion. The tone of his feelings may be better arrived 
at by a perusal of the following rhapsody, in which, 
and similar things, he was wont to give vent to his 
otherwise oppressed and anguished spirit; and in 
the composition of which, he had passed some hours 
of the previous night, enjoying that 

Sad luxury to vulgar minds unknown! 

HYMN TO A VISION. 

AEgri insomnia. 

VlRGII.. 

Spirit! that in my sleep 
Warblcst thy witehing minstrelsy, 

Teaching me melody,— 

Hither, Spirit I from the deep 
Of those twilight waters whence 
Thine image first stole on my sense! 

Hither, with thy vcrmeil.cheek. 

Moonlit (— 

Hue that makes ftiy bcanty speak. 

Or rather look unearthly tlungs. 

While thy gentle descant sings. 

Music fit. 

To wail the death of pensive flowers,! 

Or tcU the epitaph of happy hours! 

But why now term tliee Spirit ? Tliou, 

Whose melaiirholy brow. 

Clod in the soul’s drear sickness. 

Sorrow, 

Must he thence mortal like to mine .* 

Or const thou in that world of thine, 

Wliich dimly shadows through Earth's grosser thickness. 
Borrow 

A beauty from the light distress 
That bows the smile to languidness— 

The loveliest of oU loveliness ? 

No! Sorrow is all Earth’s 
Thou art then 

One of those dream-created births 
Which come to melancholy men, 

Soothing their rage of madness 
Into the calm of sadness! 

Nympholepsy though thou art. 

Dear thou wouldst be to my heart, 

If thy smiles did never give 
Semblance to some smiles that live — 

Smiles that left me thus to bo 
Tlie sport of mockeries like thee I 
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Spirit! mnf—KWBfl 
The suniet of my soul 
Comes on apace I—my day 
Of life puts on its evening grey, 

Shadows around my senses roll! 

Spirit, from Earth beneath or Heav’n above, 

Wear not the form of Her I vainly love I 
Back, back unto thy twilight waters deep. 

And leave me to a blmk and dreamless sleep 1 

Poor Readywit was in the ocstacy of reciting aloud 
the concluding liues of the above rhapsody, when a 
knock at his solitary garret-door arou^ him to the 
plain pose of " Come in.” 

“ Mr. BeBd 3 nnt’s hapartments, Ijpresume! ” said 
Mr. Tootle, entering with his son Too, and looking 
around him with unequivocal surprise at the misery 
that presented itself on all sides. 

"At your service. Sir,” replied Readywit; “ what 
may be your pleasure ? ” 

“ I understand,” said Mr. Tootle, " that you're a 
dab at writin’ them ere sort of things called—called 
—called—^let me see—called Prcfeces; ay, that’s 
it. Am 1 right, Mr, ?” 

“ Not in taking that scat. Sir,” Mr. Readywit was 
about to obseive, but his utterance proved somewhat 
slower than Mr. Tootle’s corporate prepouderance, 
for a rickety chair which had oeen unceremoniously 
laid hold of by that gentlemen, suddenly gave way 
beneath him, and made the fra^le fabric of Mr. 
Rcadywit’s attic domicile vibrate as though " a giant 
statu e fell.” 

•“^’fortunately, no injury ensued, and Mr, Tootle was 
soon restored to his legs. The business of the 
now commenced. ,. 

"I ’sjposc, Mr., you’ve got Prefaces on all sorts of- 
things,’^ said Mr. Tootle, "as jre hannonnee in 
yir’vertisement?” 

“ Yes, Sir; or if not already written, they will be 
supplied in a few hours. May I ask the subject 
upon which one is required. 1 presume the book is 
' already composed ; or, if not, I nave no objection to 
write it as well as the Preface.” 

"That’s my business,” said Mr. Tootle. I don’t 
want any one to know what my book is about till I 
f have a good Preface to it; so let’s see what you’ve 
got in the way of that, Mr.” 

" Is your work upon phrenology, Sir ? ” 

" I tell you, I won’t tell you what it’s upon till I 
get a good Prrface for it.” 

" But it is necessary, my good Sir,*’ 

" Not a bit of it,” said Mr. TooYla^ warmly; " I 
have written my book without a Preface, an’ 1 don’t 
see why a Preface can’t be written to it without 
knowim its contents; thmrrfore^ to "save trouble, let 
me hear all ye’ve got in that an* I’ll pay up for 
a good ’un like a good *«n," 

Mr. Retri^wit’s "poverty but not Ml will con¬ 
sented,” so ne' accormn^y proceeded to display Ms 
numerous preparatoiy prefaces, occasionally inquir¬ 
ing, " Will this suit. Sir ? ” “ Will this answer the 
punose ? ” 

'Ihere were several prefaces to future works on 
astronomy, some to delayed works in. the press on 
various subjects, many that might have suggested a 
work of themselves, and a great number of others 
which it is not necessaiy to enumerate or describe, 
particularly as they did not very much interest the 
attention of Mr. Tootle. At last Mr. Itindywit 


alii . a manuscript whuh he assured Mr. T. 
had been written several years back, on "The Inco- 
cxistence of Difibient Ideas.” 

" Stand fast,” said Mr. Tootle t " that ere is the 
one for me. I ’ave different Mdears on the snbjeot 
from hanybody helse. Read on, Mr., if you please. 
Different Mdears, indeed I that’s sumwhat ’musin’. 
How conld ye know I ’ad different Mdears on the 
subject?” 4 

" I am not acquainted with the subject, yet,' Sir)”' 
remarked Mr. Readywit, with some acrimony. 

" What’s that to do with it ? If you’ve got any¬ 
thing as what’ll suit, read lum out, an’ I’ll tell you 
my mind on it.” 

Mr. Readywit imfoldcd n paper in silence, and 
commenced the following redtal:— 

“ I have read somewhere of a learned Frenchman, 
who, determined in his zed for originality of author¬ 
ship, to write a book ton apax eirmenon, or 
Anglic#”—— 

Mr. Tootle. What does that mean. Too ? 

Too. Tliat's an island in Wdes, pa! 

Mr. Tootle. Ha! clever boy this, Mr.! 

Mir. Jteaduwit (etaring). " Anglic#, for the benefit 
of my simple English readers, whereof 1 hope to 
have a vast number—‘ Concerning things wliicn had 
been said but once.’ Tliis was certainly n praise¬ 
worthy undertaking; but, unluckily, upon more ma- 
tiure consideration of bji project, bo found he riiould 
be under the necessity of pnblishing”—— , 

Mr. Tootled Just my case. . , 

Mr. Readymt, " A blank book P’ 

^ Mn. Tootle. . Just not my case ; is it, ToO ? ’ 

' ' ’ {Too thakee hie head.) 

Mr, Smdywit. " There being nothing new under 
the sun, as Solomon, that wise man, cruelly asserted 
so many hundreds of years am !” 

Mr. Tootle. There’s the New River hard by us.— 
Too. And the new Bus in the New Road, pa! 

Mr. Tootle. > So there is, Too ! Ha I mere’s 
nothin’ like schoolin’, a^r all—schoolin’ them in 
their young days—is there, Mr. ? Now I s’pose you 
. must nave bin a smartish chap at my boy’s age, or 
yon could’nt get up these here sort of thiugd?— 

Mr. Readywit (bowing). I had the honour of 
belonging to one of the universities about the age of 
that young gentleman, Sir. 

Mr. TooUe. Ha I I thought so.* You shall have 
a run of a month or six weeks through one of them, ^ 
Too. Go on, if please, Mr. 

Mr, Readywit. " This being the ease, wlmt is an 
unfortunate wight to do at this late hour of the day V”' 
Mr. Tootle (pulling out Me watch). Late hour of 
the day 1 why it isn’t yet ono o’clock, ii it. Too? 

(Too dtakee He head.) 

Mr. Tootle. I thought not. Pray go on* Mr. 

Mr. Readywit. " Late, hour of the day, * smit,’ 
as he may be ‘ with the love of poesy and prate,* 
and eager to figure awi^ as a prime one in the lite¬ 
rary arena.” 

Mr. Tootle. Where’s thd. Too? # 

-j Too, In St. CKles’s, pa! (Mr. Tootle pUuee Me 
hand a^^eetwnately on m ufn’e glomt^ vertea.) 

. Mr. Readywit resumes i— 

If there be nothing new, hut ^ist which Is 
Hath been befbve, now are our brshts beguil’d 
-— Labouring for.iuventioii I' 

Shakspeane i I beg your pardon, readers.” 
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**No offen^** ^nltanecmslj Ms, 

Tootle and his son Too. 

“ Beally/’ continued Mr. Beadywit, it mttst be 
allowed that it is very proToking, after deterging or 
cleansing your imagination from all common-place 
and vulgarity—and that you fancy you have hit 
upon something extremely new, elegant, and in- 
gcoious”—— 

Mr, Tootle. Hextremely new, helegant, and hin- 
gefins! I’ll have that on the tide-page. Dot that, 
Too! 

“ It is very provoking, I repeat,” said the Preface 
Writer, eon amareesa, “to meet a friend”-—— 

Mr. Tootle. Not at all; there you an’ I can’t 
hcxactly agree, Mr. I jist now met Jack Rosin, my 
old pal, an’ I’m sure nothin’ could ’avc bin more 
^easanter than we was over a pint together, after so 
mam years habsencc. Wasn’t it. Too ? 

Too, Yes, pa! I dearly likes that ginger pop 
and ale. * 

Mr. Tootle. We’ll have some more of it as we 
are on the way home, Too. Don’t say nothing to 

mother, or she’d say-Go on, Mr, 

Master Too telegraphed his acquiescence to the 
desired concealment by a significant application of his 
right hand thumb to his nose, followed by a double 
plunge into liis dexter and sinister breeches-pockets, 
as if they were 

Stored with honied sweets. 

lie cftuld not manage, however, to extract more 
than a sour apple from each of them; when, on the 
admonitoiy' Opinion of his papa, that they would ^ 
better after dinner, he appeared to console himsflr 
with the blissful futurity, and allowed Mr. Ecadywit 
to proceed for the present as follows 

" But it is with property in the ideal Parnassus 
very nearly the same with that in the more substan¬ 
tial acres of this ‘ working day-world.’ Discovery 
constitutes the ‘ Jus possessionis.’ 

“ Explain, Too,’’ said Mr. Tootle. 

" The just possession,” replied Too. * 

"Tliars wnat I Say andwebntrovert,” said Mr. 
Tootle. “A man’s patent must no ‘ manner of ways 
be pervaded.’ 

The l*refacc Author continued!— 

“ lie who comes first is the lord of the soil; and 
it is vain to attempt to displace or meet him. Would 
it were otherwise ; for many a fellow of antiquity, 
many a literary dog in the manger, monopolises 
boundless fertile tracks of invention, making no more 
use of their fecundity than by barely mentioning 
them 08 . his j while we, after-comers, like the poor 
ox, are obliged wistflilly to look on with a mental 
starvation, or to seurvily feed upon a few poor 
patches cut off the outskirts of his extensive territory, 
where we lead a miserable, dependent existence, 
compelled to render unto his rapacious claims, some¬ 
times more than a tithe of the scanty produce of oxur 
own hands. The real truth is: go where you will, 

. as a poet, or, indeed, writer of any sort, there has 
been setae one before yon.” 

Mr. Tootle. What o’ that? toy book will beat 
’em all hollow, that you may take my word for, Mr. 
.f^^^eadywit {emtinuit^). “ And * tentanda via eaf 
is the worst motto ever worn by a literary adventurer, 
unless he have some new road in his eye totally dif¬ 
ferent from the old way to Parnassus. If so, the 
more he proceeds in that the better and surer will be 


his reception; for we de%ht in things fbre^n to na¬ 
ture and probability, ^nijgil says, 'Immatda mon- 
etra petferimua ;’ and Toeftns, uso, * Qrue d long~ 
inquo ntagieplaeent /' ” 

Mr. Tootle {chuckling^ That bit of Greek will 
bother ’em, won’t it. Too ? What will neighbour* 
Stub say now ’bout puttin’ his boy to hedicstion 'stid 
of breeches patdiitf ? Go on, if please, Mr. I likes 
that much. Put a bit more to now and then, if it 
isn’t too dear. 

Readywil. “ As everybody, when he ommenced 
writing, must have begun at the same pomt, ob¬ 
scurity, it is strange to remark how very few ratHi 
have ever attained the periphery of fame. De¬ 
cadence”-— 

Mr. Tooth. What cadence ? 

Ready wit (unheeding). “ Decadence—fallingback. 
again to their primitive unnoticed state—seems to 
have been the inclination of most writers after their 
first essay.” 

Mr. Tooth. I’ll have the second edition published 
first and that’ll make 'em 'quire arter No. I., Too! 

Too. So it will. Pa! on’ we can say it’s all bought 
up! 

Mr. Tooth (with parental extacy). Good bey! 
good boy! there’s a bran new shining fourpenny for 
you! mind you don’t let Ma grab it from you for 
wodgitables,'’or that like! ’Scuse me, Mr., but I 
always rewards my son when he hexnoses is hintel- 
lect r Now let’s have a good spell witnout no hinter- 
mp 

Mr. Readyvrit resumed with feelings of no ordi¬ 
nary disgxist at his auditors, and with certain mis¬ 
givings, that he should have all his trouble for 
nothing. But still there was a certain pleasure re- 
Bidting from the perusal of h long laid aside manu¬ 
script, so he continued— 

“ What in the name of all that is tangible is a Son 
of Earth to do in order to be great ? Why, implore 
the assistance of the same power that can make him 
good f And, by the way, a celebrated ancient has 
asserted that no man was ever great without a certain 
portion of divine inspiration; ' Nemo vir magntts eine 
aliquo affiatu divino unquam fmt,' says Tully, plainly 
showing how inseparable these two great qualities 
are—goodness and greatness!—But, Iiold ! I am 
insensibly falling into a moral discussion, which was 
not at all my intention, instead of exhibiting the dif¬ 
ficulties under which the modems labour, compared 
with the ancients, in works of invention. Thiy were 
reapers—^we are but gleaners! 

“Is it not discouraging to meet the following asser¬ 
tions, and to be oblig^, in a great measure, to com¬ 
ply with their truth? ‘An author, now-a-days* 
(says the Mirror, No. LXXX.), ‘ can only give new 
form, not matter, to his argument; a new turn, not 
thought, to his epigram ; new attitudes, not objects, 
to his picture; new langu^, not situation, to his 
story!’ Alas! where shall I betake me for ‘matter, 
thoughts, objects, and situations’ that were never 
before heard or attempted ? 

“As to the last of these wom-oute, Situations, I, for 
a long time, pri^d myself upon a resolution I had 
form^ of quitting this dull nether world, and choos¬ 
ing the moon for the locality of my projected work, 
where I hoped to have founa situations enow; but, 
would you believe it, kmd reader! (all readers are 
kind I) having conveyed myself there one summer 
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twilight, bj the means of a poetieal vision,--1 found 
it was idready hoitiUy infested with mad poets and 
adventurers; so that, ehsp*fallen and disappointed, 
I ms obliged to deac«sd again to my mother earth, 
against wmch die actmioaod shock of my fall awoke 
•me I A volume of ShiaCi|ieave liqr beside me,opcned, 
as it were, by some kind lumd te perusal of these 
consolatory lines:— 

An impediments in 

Are motives of more tuleyt ^ 

Upon this I cheered up, and ^otrail^t my memory 
assisted me to another encompng reflection, as if 
some visible, or rather intomid power, had determined 
upon my doing sometldngl It was a saying of a 
gmt pamter, p^ and mamdan {Leonardo da Tinei) 
which I had somewhere found in the course of my 
dlgultoiy peeps into books, namely, ' that the spots 
din mu mouldy wall, forming a confused resem¬ 
blance of different objects, may be sufiident to simply 
an improving fam^ with a fine assemblage of the 
most perfect images !* Now, thought I, if this an¬ 
swer, as a stimulus to invention in painting, it ought 
to do full as well in writing; for * vt pictura po¬ 
ena’ says Horace, and, viceverad, *mvtum eat pictw a 
poema/’ 

*‘But here a new difficulty arose: for though to the 
external vision of a punter they were to be had in 
abundance, I could not find a single mouldy wall that 
suited my ‘ mmd’s eye.* Perhaps I was wrong in 
finding such a resemblance between poetry and paint¬ 
ing. I think I was, too, upon serious reflection, for, 
having tired my mental optics by presenting them with 
more than a thousand of these aucredanrvm resources 
of fancy, I began to be convinced that they were exclu¬ 
sively meant for the inspirations of the pencil, notwith¬ 
standing the opinion of Q. F. Horace, E.sq, (or Q. 
H. F. if you like), and others, who assert, as above, 
that poems are like pictures; particularly when, 
having carefully considered even a mouldy map ot the 
world that hung upon a mouldy wall, I was prompted 
to nothing else tmm this silly reflection: wl^ a 
comical nose it should be to carry abont this enor¬ 
mous pair of spectacles as the two hemispheres 
seemed to my imagination 1 But to be scrions. I am 
going to do aometkiny —id least I fancy so, and there 
18 a great deal in that. Nicholas Macbiavel says, 

‘ let a man but fani^ himself enable of high things, 
and he will, of course, be able to achieve the high¬ 
est I* Now, 1 assure you, gentle reader, that that 
aomethmg, whatever it is to be, vill cost me a world 
of paisa to season up forthe dainty appetites now in 
vogue. 1 was sevend times m the mmd to abandon 
altogether my pnnected work.’i 

*' Not a bit of it,” said Mr. Tootle quinkmung up 
rom a drowsy attmtion. 

The Preface Writer condnned;— 

” But I was as often uiged to couAbue by one or 
all of the three grand incitements which, individually 
or collectively, Imve been the aoturod writing in all 
ages—namely : Ist. The eacoethea aeribauK, which 1 
translate ' a poetical chlorons,* that lasts some people 
all their lives; 2nd. the lar^ttr inyenl vemter (Pers. 
Prolog., ver. 10), which Diyden hapfnly renders 
‘witty want;’ and 3rd. the aund^aaerafdmea (to 
which, being a much better Latinist than Virgil, 1 
take the lib^y of aheri^ his uwi aaerafamea), the 
holy thirst for fame (Quintilian uses aura popwaria ); 
so that with one or mher m aU of these to spur me 


whenever I flagged in my course, the book has come 
to a finale of some sort or otiier.” 

“ And a beautiftd finale it mrices,” suddenly ob¬ 
served Mr. Tootle, ” I ’ranged it m a buss! ” 

Whatever were Mr. Beadywit’s feelings he read 
on with appsmnt indifference. 

« But in justice to myselfi I must assert the last 
and mflilest of these inismthres to have been almost 
exclusively my prompter, or bad adviser, os some 
I critic may say.” 

That’s right, Mr.; give it to them ere chaps,” 
aimed Mr. Tootle. 

“ By the way, a word to these same critics,” con¬ 
tinued Mr. Readywit, heedlessly. 

** Ay! go it, Mr.,” said Tootle. 

” I caution them against the inefficacy of fulmi¬ 
nating any severe censures against the following 
pages: they arc proof against the bolts of a goose 
quiB, for they were written by a plume from an 
eagle’s wing (sec Pliny os to the origin of the fable 
of the eagle licing miniater fulminia to Jupiter.)” 

“ Where am I to call upon him 7 ” demanded Mr. 
Tootle. 

Mr. Readywit proceeded, apparently not noticing 
the ouestiou ;— 

“This mode of self-defence was revealed to me 
lately in a vision by an author who had been * done 
to death ’ by a flash of critical lightning which flew 
sig-zag through his whole brain and instantly con¬ 
sumed him! ’ 

“Lordshield and preserve us!” ejaculated Mr. 
tiTootlc. 

•s^‘ And now,” resumed Mr. Readywit, “ I think I 
should fairly have done”- 

*‘ Well, I think,” rqoined Mr. Tootle, “ there be 
enough of it.” 

“Lest I might fall into the same error ns the 
Myndians by making my gate greater than nre town, 
and 'exhausting my reader’s patience on a Preface, 
when if may have a severe exercise to undergo in the 
perusal of tbe book itself. Lord Bacon 1ms said, 
‘ Some books are to be ^ted, others to be swallowed, 
mid some few to be chewed mid digested.’ Now I 
know not which of these several treatments may be 
the destiny of my little book ; I only hope that the 
art of printing, by multiplying its copies numerously, 
vrill render uselem the anment practice of robbing 
with oil of cedar, and keeping in cypress eases those 
works which were considered of inestimable value (one 
of which is mine to a certainty I would say, were I in 
Madame De Genlis’ fldilcd Castle of Truth) and that 
'the benevolent reader will not pass a liasty opinion, but 

J uietly go on * tasting, swmlowing, chewing, and 
igesting,’ its several ingredients, by which means 
perhaps some resemblance may be found between it 
and the Appian Way of Horace s 


Minna eat grmta dppia tardia. 

“ If you stroU througli it at your leisure, 

You may find something for your pleasure.” 

% 

Mr. Readywit arrived at the conclusion of his 
chosen preface for the mysterious work t A short 
pause ensued. It was interrupted by a loud snore 
from Mr. Tootle, which awoKe him from a sound 
slumber, and not a Uttle astimished the abstracted 
Pctijice Writer, who had forgotten the immediate 
obye^ of Ins perusal. With mffldcneo he inured of 
Mr. Tootle if "The Preface ” would sqjt him, who 
critically, uid irith a knowing tiuke of the head. 
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Kplied, " Why d'ye see. Mister, there be some things 
in it that I don’t quite, ye see, take in; a bit more 
of Greek would have given it a relish, an’ make peo¬ 
ple smack their lips after it more; there’s no use 
writin’ plain sense to any on- now-a-days. But, that’s 
what I says in my book, so 1 mnsn’t tml you no more 
about it. What’s the damage. Mister, and hand 
over the paper.” 

Poor Readywit, with considerable hesitation, re¬ 
plied ” 1 hope. Sir, you’ll not consider a guinea too 
mu^ but ” —. 

guinea! oh not at all—^there’s a sovereign— 
you’ll dish it up a bit if there’s anything wrong in 

It” 


” Oh certainly. Sir, if I may be allowed to see the 
proofs.” 


“The moment they’re ready,” said Mr. Tootle> 
"good day Mr. What-ye-caD-yirself! But where the 
deuee is my Too 1 gone out, I ’roose, to spend thi^ 
fourpenny bit. Never mind—Flf catch hi^ on the 
way. Girod day Mr. I FU call again an’ see you— 
there’s a trifle more for you—^good morning, I must 
go and look after my boy.” 

Mr. Beadywit bowed nis visitor half way down the 
stairs, and, strange for him, went out and dined that 
day. The Preface was devoted to a Treatise on the 
German Flute! Doctor Johnson wrote one once 
upon a time, and another in defence of his favourite 
Bohea. To what humiliations n genius in want 
obliged to submit 1 


CHRISTMAS 



Heaiitt and heartfelt is the welcome of Christ¬ 
mas in thousands of homes; with gladness is 
its coming greeted at countless hearths. There 
is light and music, and the song, the dance, and 
the merry game. The old are cheerful and the 
young are gay. There is a smile on the fur¬ 
rowed cheek that tells of.paany sorrows long 
outlived, and there is the ringing laugh that 
rises only ^m the heart to which sorrow is yet 


unknown. Other scenes there are in which 
the feast deepens into revel and carouse, the 
wine-cup circling the board, and flashing with 
a brighter gleam at each revolution, and the 
hours that see the old year expire are the 
gayest of ^1 it has numbered during its course. 
Yes I Christmas is a meny time! 

’Ic Sc Si 

But it was not always thus. Grave and solemn 
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with the conadotuneag of tiheir loSghtf task, 
were the spirits of those who cdewated the 
earliest festival of Chkistmas. Around them 
was a troi'ld from amid which th^ had been 
called as the instruments of a divine missiqn; 
only within their own hearts Idle deep C(^- 
viction that he was with them always, wHtdi 
could alone support them in ^ear warfare. 
I^e Jew listened to them in hatred not un¬ 
mingled with fear ; the Boman heard with a 
wonder, blended with contempt, and, believing 
only in the material ^Wer tiiat springs from 
numbers and wealth, he saw them to be poor, 
and despised them; few, and laughed them to 

» But, hated or despised, roe successors 
Apostles toiled on; there was much dif- 
, but much to encourage also, and they 
met oUi^at day which saw the birth of thefr 
Divine blaster, with far other thoughts thaii 
those of festivity. An obscure chamber, filled 
with the mean and poorly clad, the simple 
prayer and the exhortation to increased energy 
in the work. Amid such a scene it may be 
believed the first founders of our faith passed 
the earhest Christmas. 

A A Sc Sc A 

Ages have passed away, and the believers in 
the word preached by the fishermen of Galilee 
have become too numerous to be despised, too 
strong to be scorned: they are feared by Pre¬ 
fect and Emperor, and the spirit of persecu¬ 
tion is awakened; the capital of the old world, 
and the world itself, is ruled by a Diocletian. 
All the power of the State is directed against 
them; they are imprisoned, tortured, beheaded, 
^ey supply the place of the criminals who were 
thrown to the wild beasts in the circus. A few 
grains of incense thrown on a Pagan altar, the 
slightest acknowledgment of the Pagan creed, 
would save them—^but all evasion is scorned, 
and thousands on thoiuands mown a life of toil 
by the death of martyrdom. No time is this 
for joy or festival. Though they now number 
among them men of birth and wealth, there is 
a doud gathering over the Church. The per¬ 
secution has been unsparing, dread, almost 
exterminating. What could have been the 
festival of Christmas at such a time? The 
gathering thinned in numbers, many a seat., 
vacant, a sadness, though of grief raroer than 
of despondency, visible in aU. The meeting 
collect^ in secret, sepan^ by stealth and in 
darkness. Their hour is not yet<ipmc. 

A A A * ’K ' ‘ -Sc 

Centuries have rolled away, with all their 
changes—^many and mighty ones. The tem¬ 
poral power oS Borne has longnunce fallen to 
decay. Its empire is now divided into states 
and kingdoms; hut in the seat oi that'once uni¬ 
versal sway sits the possessor of a spiritual do¬ 
minion as wide, stronger, and more complete. 
The Borne of Paganism has become the Borne 


of Christiuiily; and the churehes of that iiuth 
rise proudly where the first worshippers were 
driven to caves and cellars. Nay, the temples 
of the Heathen persecutor are consecrated by a 
purer ritual, which has adapted to its purpose 
thiun which artists who wrought lu the spirit 
of the old mythology fitshioned with a kemi 
perceptiou of the beautiful. Thus the Tem¬ 
ple of Jupiter is a Christian Chnrdh; an 
altar of Isis receives the oblations of*the 
charitable; the Bacchanalian vase has be¬ 
come a baptismal font; a tripod supports 
the vessel of holy water; tablets inscribed 
to the Dis Manibus are set in pavements hal¬ 
lowed hy the knees of the devout; the brass 
columns of Jupiter Capitolinus are consecrated 
to the altar of the blessed Sacrament. All is 
changed. Where the faith was most jierse- 
cuted, there most it rules; the throne of the 
Ciesars is the chair of St. Peter, and from 
thence the Church sways the world, dictating to 
the kings of the earth—deposing one ard set¬ 
ting up another; taking from this a realm, and 
bestowing it on that. The holder of the keys 
opens and shuts, and binds and loosens, and 
wields a ^wer that cannot be defied by the 
boldest. The early heresies have died out, or 
been crushed; and those destined to rend the 
Church in twain are yet in the womb of time. 
As the temples of the faith are splendid with aU 
that wealth can purchase, so its ceremonial is 
one of pomp and magnificence, with robe and 
vestment, naitre and crosier; with the swell of 
music and the wafting of incense. What is the ce¬ 
lebration of Christmas now ? A high festival 
observed W all classes, openly, with a joyful exul¬ 
tation. There is feast, and sport, and good 
cheer, in which the peor are not forgotten, bc- 
by the charity of the rich, partakers 
therein. Christmas has become a holiday—a 
grateful period—a cheering and a cheerful time 
—^aud such is long to continue 1 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ * 

Onward again into the depths of time I 
There is change once again; but not so vast as 
before. No destruction of an old system, but 
ft later development of an existing one. There 
is i different spirit abroad on the face of so¬ 
ciety ; and it is not a better one. Magnificence 
is with the Church—even greater than of yore 
—^and rolendour that is, if possHjjb, increased. 
Only in her influence over the heart of man has 
she decayed. Worldly^ men have penetrated 
her sanctuary; her high places have bedfeae 
the "prizes " for which the ambitious play the 
game of politgr, crooked, crafty, and desecrating, 
^ere is learning to profundity, and talent 
most active and saf^ous, among those who 
govern her; hut faith is weak, or even dead. 
A Pope can congratulate himself on the vast 
riches gathered to the Church the " fable " 
of Chmtifmiiyj and anotlimr, while giving to 
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a whole people, kneeling prostrate before him, 
thepontihofd blessing, can exclaim—" Dio mioj 
quanto e facile de coglionare la gente! ” Ap¬ 
pearances are preserved, but the essence is de¬ 
parting. As with the head, so with the mem¬ 
bers. Bishops are strict e.\actor8 of their tem¬ 
poral dues; and the mitred Abbot tithes and 
tolls, and takes careful note that the tribute 
of fowl and fish be pimctually rendered by the 
tenants. There are strange murmurs abroad, 
complaints, doubts concerning the right of the 
Church to do many things. There have been 
teachers of strange doctrines arrested and 
silenced by the death of fire, but it has not 
much availed. One Luther has arisen, and 
denounces—^many arc beginning to think with 
good reason—various practices wliich make 
merchandise of the faith. Kings and Princes 
are beginning to listen to him; the Church 
had better look to it, for it begins to be serious. 
But it thinks itself strong enough to defy all 
attack ; and many redeeming quditics it hath 
to mlike it valued. There is abundance of 
almsgiving at its gates, and the poor of many 
nations have reason to bless it. Still does the 
festival of Christmas awake the same feelings 
as of yore. The good and hearty customs of 
social life are, thanked be heaven I the last to 
change. 

S' ♦ ♦ * * 

Bnt even they suffer mritation I Pass on¬ 
ward yet once more, not for ages, but a few 
generations only. The storm broke sooner and 
more fiercely than the Church expected it, and 
one of the fairest kingdoms of the west is 
severed from it. Tlierc the broad lauds of 
Abbey and Priory are given to nobles, who 
like the Church take all they can,* but unlike it 
render nothing in retunJT They toll and tithe, 
but do not teach. The spirit of the people, too, 
is changed; a dark and gloomy fanaticism is 
settling down upon them, that breaks out in 
hatred of all priestly forms. And their hate 
is endowed with strength ; they destroy that 
which they despise, even to its material sym¬ 
bols. Altar, cross, and window, every “ carved 
image," whether of saint or Avarrior, niched 
or on the tomb, all perish betieath the axe 
and hammer of "iconoclast profanation." It 
is a gloomy time, severe, rigid, bitter against 
all the graces of life, as 5 cheerfulness of 


heart or visage was a crime. Festivals and 
holidays are no more, almost the memory of 
them has departed from the land, a cold, un- 
genial, mirth-destroying race I Against Chbist- 
MAs are they especially envenomed; the very 
name, as savouring of Papistry, is expunged 
from the calendar; but, as the day must come, 
and rents are to be received (they are punctual 
in their dealings, in the receipt of dues parti¬ 
cularly), it may be called for convenience, 
CnBisTTtiiu. No celebration must it have, it 
is shorn of all its cheer, and in gloom and 
darkness of soul, heaven, for all its good, is 
" thanked amiss," by those who have imbibed 
their theology from a fountain whose waters are 
bitter. ' . 

* ♦ * * H . 

That has now passed; the gulf of two cen¬ 
turies is placed between us and the reign of 
fanaticism. But every age has its peculiar spirit, 
its dominant influence. The charities of life are 
not now overshadowed by the cloud of religious 
bigotry; we are tolerant of other faiths, often¬ 
times indifferent to our own; bat the souls and 
hearts of far too many arc absorbed by a worship 
as deadening and more sordid than that which 
blinded the Puritans to so much that was kindly 
and cheering. The pursuit of wealth engrosses 
and distracts; bigotry trampled down the 
flowers that strew the path of life, but the spi¬ 
rit of mammon does not suffer them to grow. 
Ill such an age the rccurrenoe of a festival that 
brings with it associations of a better and higher 
nature than are linked with the daily lile of 
the world, that is solemn in its memories, yet 
cheering in its influence, that unites fi-iends 
and gathers together many a scattered circle, is 
surely to be hailed with thankfulness and joy. 
It h>i8 come down to us, through the lapse of 
many centuries, through every change, remem¬ 
bered by those who beai* the name of Him to 
whom the star-led kings of the East paid adora¬ 
tion in the cradle. It was an old belief—^too 
beautiful to be called a superstition—that no 
evil spirit had power on mankind at this season. 
May its spell be equally potent <»ver the many 
evil things that haunt the heart, and may they 
yield, even if it be but for the briefest space, 
to the brighter hope, the kindlier thoughts, and 
the wider cliarity that Christmas wakens in 
the generation in which our lot is cast. 



HEY FOB THE GRASSHOPPEB! 

AN UNPBBMEDITATED GRESHAM LECTURE. 
BY CHARLES WHITEHEAD. 


Dr. Johnson,! remember,tells bis Mend Bos< 
well that be never but once declined an invita¬ 
tion to dinner on the score of presung business, 
and upon that occasion that be stayed at home 
tbe whole evening and did nothing. I confess 
I can hardly understand or make allowance for 
so i^nal a want of philosophy on the port of 
our great moralist. He needed not to have 
gone far into his dictionary before he came to 
the word abstinence,” and, a little further 
on, he would have found the Avord " applica¬ 
tion.” Now, I do not happen to be a Dr. John¬ 
son; and making no pretensions to the title 
and the attaching honours of a philosopher, am 
proof against pressing note, card of invitation, 
theatre-ticket, or “seat in my brougham.” 
Nay, I really think a free admission to 
Exeter Hall would make little impression 
upon me. 

Still, I am not “ locked in complete steel.” 
Pleasure knows the weapon to which I am vul¬ 
nerable. Sights—out-of-door sights and shows 
—such as .an enlightened Ministry sometimes 
sanctions, or a princely municipalty now and 
then dispenses—I cannot fortify my philosophy 
altogether against these. Yet, when her Ma¬ 
jesty, some se\'en years since, made her entry 
into the City to accept the hospitality of my 
Lord Mayor, although a front seat in the best 
part of the Strand awaited me, I manfully re¬ 
sisted the proffered rosewood and octagonal 
cane-work. On the whole, I came off pretty 
well at the Coronation. A mighty senesch^ 
and a yeoman of the guard sought me, seve¬ 
rally, and whispered, “the interior of the Ab- 
hey,** but I turned a deaf ^ to the tempta¬ 
tion ; and if, at len^h, Hyde Park with its 
fair and dre-works dM capture me, let me not 
be altogether condenmed. 

The ^th of October last racked me terribly. 
Duty plainly commanded strict devotion to the 
desk; inclination exhorted an incursion into 
the CSty. I—a native of the City—^bom within 
a hundred yards of the site of Gresham's 
house—^proud of her great names (Ido not nman 
in the Corporation), her Milton, her Spensm*, 
her Pope, her Jonson, her De Poe, her Gray, 
and how many others—should I ve^ate— 
rather, pine away, go out, be extinguished in 
the vile suburb of Camden Town on such an 
occasion as the opening of the New R(^ Ex¬ 


change ? “ Perish the thought,” as some mo¬ 
dem dramatists say, in whom thought has in¬ 
deed perished. The long majestic march of the 
procession bade me “ fall in ” and make one; 
the ghost of the old Exchange rose up before 
me, and invoked me, in the name of our former 
friendship to come and see his successor; and 
the fire-new grasshopper sent forth a stridulous 
citation to me. 

The newspaper had furnished glimpses of 
great things to be doT»e on that day. News 
must indeed be rife and of no slight import 
when it circulates nimbly through char-waraen. 
One of the sisterhood imparted to me that there 
was to be a great “ to do,” but added, while 
she dusted a table, that there would be no 
lighting tm—that it would'nt be much of a 
sight for the poor folks, let alone any good to 
’em. The newspaper had hinted this too, but 
this was clearly impossible. What! a set of 
men—^the trustees, and, so to speak, the execu¬ 
tors of one of the most princely merchants that 
ever chartered vessel from the port of London 
—^the representatives of the greatest city in the 
world, met to offer homage to, and receive as¬ 
surances of protection from, the monarch of a 
commercial country on what may not impro¬ 
perly bo calldd the anniversary of the birth-day 
(new style) of comiffferce—men like these, so 
met, and for such a purpose, and on. such a day, 
do the shabby genteel! draw in their horns of 
plenty before they were half extended! cut 
triumph in two with« wise saw! and, too well 
remembering some old proverb of tlurift, 
make themsdves proverbs of parsimony to the 
end of time!—^it could not be. But of this 
more anon. 

The procession pleaded in vain. It drew me 
not away firom my labours. Yet, as I looked 
out of we window from time to time, I could 
not Ml of observing that the neighbourhood 
was in a high fever. Omnibtuies t^w up for 
a moment and carried away excited ladies and 
gentlemen; vehicles of aJl sizes and descrip¬ 
tions, frai^ht with all sizes and descriptions of 
humanity, wafted their complement along— 
middle-agedpeopleraninandout of shop doors— 
young people issued from private houses, nod¬ 
ding and smiling to the mother dn the thresh¬ 
old, with her “ mind-be-sure-yovb-take-care-of 
yourselves ” expression stQl on her countenance 
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after thoj had turned the comer—all was life 
numing after ultra-life elsewhere. 

Towards afternoon the holiday feeling became 
too strong for me; I could hold out—I should 
rather say, I could hold in —^no longer. The 
world and his wife were abroad, and I was one 
of their children left at home. I closed my 
desk slowly, and drawing on my boots and (sa¬ 
gacious of the hubbub from afar) fixing my hat 
firmly on my head, 1 issued forth. 

When I reached Holbom, shoals of visitors 
were drifting eastward, while loose squadrons 
were beating up from that quarter. The visages 
of these latter looked ominous, and grew darker 
as I proceeded. Vexation was strong upon 
them at Snow-hill—disappointment was prey¬ 
ing upon their vitals in Newgate-street, and to 
have hailed one of them with a "What cheer, bro¬ 
ther?”' in Cheapside, might have drawn a 
broadside from the enemy. 

How I got into the Poultry, or, being there, 
how I gpt out again, is one of those mysteries 
time will never unravel. Cheapside and Corn- 
hill seemed to be contending for me, and with 
various success, while I was tossed about " like 
a wave o’ the sea ”, off St. Mildred’s Church. 
1 think that the ward of Cheap would have had 
me at last, but that, having insured my hfc to 
the tunc of a few thousands in the Imperial, 
the presiding genius of Comliill interposed to 
ray rescue. 

And now, having arrived ait the spot, that is 
to say, at the comer of Cornhill, what a scene 
was presented to me! The lamps were now 
lighted,andthegais had been justtumed onasoli- 
tury V. A. in the front of a house, which blazed 
away, audacious with its monopolj^ of splen¬ 
dour, and in evident ridicuJb of a bilious star 
opposite, which a man, under the especial pa¬ 
tronage of a few urchins, was endeavoming to 
kindle with a painful long stick. Turning my 
eye in the direction of the Bxchange, it loomed 
darkly before me, certain dreary things (after¬ 
wards ascertained to be flags) hanging about it, 
and giving it the appearance of a dyer’s and 
scourer’s on a large scale. And this was the 
sight that thousands as well as myself had 
come forth to see! The pass of the Poultry— 
the fierce contest of Mefropolitan mankind in 
that narrow defile—-was now explained to me. 

When some Jones, Brown, or Robinson, in¬ 
vites a guest of more than ordinmy standing in 
society, and lays himself out to receive his vi¬ 
sitor with untunial lustre, it is not surprising if, 
as soon as his guest has gone, he puts out his 
wax candles, collects together his spoons, locks up 
his confectionery, and retires to his private room 
to calculate whether the positive outlay balances 
the probable advantage. But we may well 
marvel when we find &at the corporate mag¬ 
nates of the city of London are so many Joneses, 
Browns, and ^binsons. It was due to her 
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Majesty that festivity should have been kept 
up after her departure. The occasion—never, 
we trust, to occur again —demanded it. ^e 
royal gu^t was gone, but she had not carried 
thence her influence, neither should they have 
allowed it to seem that she had done so. An¬ 
other peering glance through the obscurity at 
the solemn biding. Shades of Gresham, 
Barnard, and Whittington! Even a few 
sparkles from the back of Whittington’s cat 
might have been of advantage here. 

Full of sad and angry reflections, I bent my 
course up Cornhill, and, turning into a passage 
on the right, entered a tavern and ordered a 
steak, which I ate with what appetite I might, 
not unobservant the while of a gentleman about 
thirty who sat opposite, and who, on the com¬ 
pletion of my repast, exchanged snuff with me. 

" Seen the grand sight to day, I presume. 
Sir ?” said my companion, when I had mixed 
my "go” of brandy—"though, judging from 
the expedition with which you disposed of your 
steak, no partaker of the banquet, I should 
say.” 

I replied that I had not been a spectator of 
the procession. 

"Considering the day,” he resumed, "I 
think there were fewer Victorias in the City 
than might have been expected.” 

" Fewer Victorias ! my dear Sir,” said I in 
some surprise, “ one only, I believe, was looked 
for, and surely that one ”- 

“ I perceive you don’t take my meaning. 
Are you not aware that no sooner does an illus¬ 
trious personage ' swim into our ken ’ than he 
or she sets the fashion of faces ? The Victoria 
face, us you must have observed, is now quite 
the rage with the ladies; nor do I wonder at it, 
or blame them for it. How it was at the time 
I don’t know; but now that thirty years have 
passed since the battle of Waterloo, I see as 
many ‘ iron Dukes ’ about town, with their 
eagle glances and high noses, as would sufiice 
to fight aU the battles in the universal history. 
Byrons, Sir, are pretty nearly out, but Buona- 
p^es have not yet abolished themselves. The 
other day I stole behind a Whitechapel Napo¬ 
leon of my acquaintance, and withdreiv his 
snuff-box from his closed hand, and received a 
pinch of the ear for my familiarity.” 

Perceiving my companion was a good-natured 
fellow, I encoiuaged his advances towards con¬ 
versation, though I guessed he needed little 
encouragement. I inquired whether he had 
seen the procession. 

"Why, how that was. Sir,” said he, "I’U 
tell you—^hoping it may go no further. The 
fact is, I was informed there was one seat to be 
spared in a shop-window not a hundred miles 
from the Poultry. I had reason to expect that 
a young lady,—that is,—^hem 1 that a young 
lady would be there. I secured it on the pay- 

I 
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ment of certain silver, and had th® temaaty to 
think myself in luck. Nov, it so happens, 
Erodsham never made a clinometer that 
would not go too fast for me. When I got to 
the end of a street on the way to my seat, there 
was a vile Gresham Committee bamer, with a 
poheemau stationed at it, hrimiul of duty, iras¬ 
cible, untameable, and yet stoMd. Harvey dis¬ 
covered the circulation oi the blood, but this 
man’s had boen quickened by Daniel Whittle 
Harvey. On attempting to slip by this Ac¬ 
tionary I received a dig in the ^gestives which 
enforced a parley. In vain I protested I was 
Smith, I'^pe, and Smith, going to Jones 
Lloyd’s. There never teas a bill to be taken 
up that reqiured so immediate a lift os mine. 
‘ Your pass, your pass.’ You might as well. 
Sir, have attempted to mollify a rattlesnake, or 
to mesmerise a bull-dog. At length I drew 
from my pocket something which painted trun¬ 
cheon never yet withstood. "WTiether it was 
that her Majesty’s likeness avouched my loy¬ 
alty, or that, the obverse of the coin being up¬ 
permost, the George and Dragon suggested 
kindred qualities in me, I cannot say ”- 

" But he let you pass instantly ? ” I inter¬ 
posed. 

‘'Just so, and away I hied to my shop, and 
was admitted. Now, Sir, being last comer, 
and, moreover, last perch-purchaser—^thc majo¬ 
rity of the company, too, being ladies—^you may 
easily believe that I had no choice of seat—and 
the seat I had ! How shall 1 describe it to 
you ? The original intention on the part of 
the shopkeeper, 1 have reason to think, com¬ 
prehended the convenience of a less number of 
visitors; but Mammon and seeond thoughts 
enlarged his news. Benches had been fixed 
which required for their gttater stability pieces 
of deal at either end, inclining downwards to¬ 
wards the wainscot. One of .these inclined 
planes received me. Here wore the eighteen 
inches by eight for which 1 had paid my 
three half crowns. Here was my seven and 
six-penny worth of tribq^ation; and here I 
sat, or rather leaned, against the wainscot 
daring the whole procession, like a devoted 
loyalist at the last gasp, or a barber's 
block upset in reaching for a pot of poma¬ 
tum.” 

"Really, Sir,” I remarked, "you were not 
a little to be pitied. You must have seen the 
sight at great disadvantage.” 

"Seen the sight I” he returned, "let me 
set you right there. I saw nothing —^nothing 
but a little, dry, untortured curl at the ntme of 
the neck of a young lady before me, and the 
lace pattern of her tippet, or whetevar else it 
may be called, which will never depart from me 
while memory holds a seat (aye, even swh a 
as mine was) in this disfracted globe. 
^Thorewasastoutold gentleman next me,whohad 


contrived to make his Cptics available by sitting 
on his immense great-coat. I thought to have 
obtained second-naad intiinatimu of what was 
going on from him. * God bless my soul t— 
noble!—God bless my soul I —grand I ’ which 
proceeded from him at intervals, quickened my 
perception of the gorgeous magnificence passing 
before us. I say, these apostrophes to his 
* Anitm, vagula, blandula* put me upon apply¬ 
ing to him. But all to no purpose had I him 
under the fifth rib with my forefinger. He 
was iuacessible. His sense of hearing had been 
absorbed by his eyes, and when with a long, a 
loud, and a last appeal, 1 took him by the hand 
by way of awakening him to a knowledge of 
my condition, he pressed mine fervently, and, 
his under lip quivering, ejaculated, * God bless 
her soul I ’ from which 1 conclude (but am not 
certain) that her Majesty passed at that mo¬ 
ment.” 

“ Then do you really mean to assert,” said 
1, indignantly, " that you saw nothii^ what¬ 
ever, and that, seated as you -state, and where 
they placed you, there was no possibility of 
seeing anything ? ” 

“ I do, and it's as true as that I sit here now, 
where I can see, and may be seen.” 

" Then you should have compelled the man 
to return you your money.” 

“ Why,” observed my companion, " trades¬ 
men arc tradesmen; and not one of them 
to-day, living in the line of the processioti, but 
has been a dealer in wood and wickedness. On 
these occasions every man lets his shop-window. 
At first, every man intended to accommodate 
the public comfortably; but, ns the day drew 
on, every plank had its price, every inch of tim¬ 
ber its value, and the end of it is, each renews 
the old miracle, and makes bread out of deal 
boards.” 

At this moment, a little apoplectic-looking 
gentleman, dressednn ever^hing that seemed 
too light for him, entered the box where we 
were sitting, carrying in his hand a small glass 
of brandy and water. 

" Ha I Wigmore,” said ho, nodding; and 
then, holding his spoon upright in the centre of 
hk goblet, stared hard at my companion, as 
though waiting to be asked questions. 

" Seen the procession, of coarse, Mr.Dipps?” 
observed Wigmore. 

" Seen the procession I ” echoed the other, 
with the air of a man whose eyes were daily fa¬ 
miliar with sights of a more august description 
—"was there—^was there”—— 

" Where ? Jn the procession f ” 

" In the procession I ” answered Dinps very 
slowly—" No —m the edifice—in the building 
itself, my good friend j a building which has 
been er^ed by the public spirit of the City, 
the munificence of Fanuunenti and the splendid 
genius of a Tite.” 
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"Then you got tickets ? I thought they were 
not easily procurable.” 

"Tickets were not easily procurable. You 
may tell that to all your friends^ and make no 
secret of it. But I tlunk it would be strange 
if Robert Dipps couldn’t get tickets for what¬ 
ever he wanted to sec, without going down on 
his knees for ’em. Six-and-thirty years in one 
ward ”—and here Dipps seemed to ^drcss him¬ 
self more particularly to me—" and always a 
stanch friend of the Church, an uncompro¬ 
mising upholder of the Throne, and an unflinch¬ 
ing defender of the rights and liberties of my 
fellow citizens—I think that’s the ticket. What 
do you say. Sir ? Tickets ! I should think so.” 

The thought was too absurd. Dipps hung 
over his brandy and water with a kind of bland 
sneer upon his countenance, and then took a 
hasty sip at his beverage. 

"Then you had the honour of seeing her 
Majiesty, I presume ? ” 1 inquired. 

" I saw her Most Gracious Majesty, Sir, and 
a more imposing spectacle 1 never did see. I 
was in the room, Sh, w'herc she dined—that is 
to say where she had, what was to her, merely 
a .snack. I partook of the ddjetmer ” (Dipps’s 
accent was not altogether Parisian) “ in Lloyd's 
Subscription lloom, and a n>ore magnifleent 
spread than W'as provided on that occasion, table 
never groaned under. I’m thinking it must 
have given a sort of a hint of our commercial 
greatness to some of the representatives of our 
foreign potentates. On the whole, looking at 
the coiiceni in every point of ^dew, it was glo- 
rions. I and ray wife and daughters were there 
before ten o’clock, and the women, as usual, 
being a deuce of a time at their toilets, Ave just 
managed to go without our breakfasts—a treat 
that, wasn’t it ? You may take your oath I 
was in good cue for the dejeuner. The dress 
of the l^ics, ol^of ’em, was superb—and her 
Majesty’s I My wife and daj^ghters say they 
never saAV anything more elegant. I say. Wig- 
more,” addressing that gentleman, avJio Avas 
reading the paper, " I Avish you had been there. 
It AVJis glorious, as I’ve been telling this gen¬ 
tleman.” 

“ I think it might have been made much 
more glorious,” answered Wigmore. 

" How’s that ?” excla^ed Dipps. " Much 
rupre glorious I but you’ve no conception of it, 
because of your not seeing it. The magnificent 
service of gold plate! the trophies of armour! 
the flags! the famous figure of Queen Eliza¬ 
beth, brought from the Tower on this auspicious 
occasion ! the banners I the superb dresses of 
the ladies 1 and tho military and civil digni¬ 
taries! the”- 

" All very well,” interrupted Wigmore; " but 
1 see that her Mtqcsty, in answer to the ad¬ 
dress, has this paragraph, which I wiU read to 
you ;—* The relief of the indigent, the ad¬ 


vancement of science, the extenaon pf com¬ 
merce, were the objects contem^ted by the 
founder of the Exchange.’ Noble onjects 
these.” 

" I should think they are noble objects,” an¬ 
swered Dipps} “ how could we get on Avithout 
’em ? Sir Thomas Gresham, I fancy, knew 
what he was about as well as most men. The 
light of his age—an honour to his country.” 

"Now doesn’t it occur to you,” said Wig¬ 
more, "that if the quadrangle had been covered 
with an aAvning”- 

" Covered with an awning ? Why ? What 
for?” 

" And tables had been placed, and laid out 
with”—— 

" What! dine— d(jeuner in the quadrangle— 
stufl^'!” 

" No,” pursued Wigmore j " a few thou¬ 
sands of the respectable poor dine there—^that 
when her Majesty entered, she might have seen 
poA'crty in its most pleasing aspect, and wealth 
in the performance of one of its noblest du¬ 
ties.” 

“ Preposterous! absurd !” cried Dipps, look¬ 
ing at me to sec whether I was observing Avhat 
a clcA'cr fellow he was going to show himself. 
" The respectable ])Oor ! There are cases, cer¬ 
tainly ; but what is it ? Let me see: ay- 
dirt, and consequent immorality—^that’s it. 
Do you think, on such an auspicious occasion— 
on the opening of our splendid edifice—thou¬ 
sands of suspicious characters should have been 
turned into it! It couldn’t be. Sir; it couldn’t 
be dune. Sir!” 

“ But their characters might have been be¬ 
yond suspicion,” suggested Wigmore. 

" It couldn’t be clone. Sir j that’s the short 
and the long of it. The respectable poor!”— 
and here, relapsing unconsciously into the 
idiom of his former state, Avlnch Avas jirobably 
that of a parish apprentice, he ejaculated, “ My 
wig I” 

“Let me ask, then,” said \Vignore, "how 
the advancement of science was illustrated up 
stairs, in Lloyd’s Subscription Boom. How 
, many scientific or literary men Avcrc present ? 
W as there one ?” 

“ Can’t say,” answered Dipps; " really can’t 
say. There were a gi cat many nobs partook 
of the splendid banquet; this the papers will 
tell you of to-morrow morning; but how many 
of the sort you mention I don’t know. But I 
must be off; I’m going to take my wife and 
daughters to the theatre. Being all ready 
dressed, they can kill two birtU with one stone, 
as I told' ’em.” 

So saying, Dipps arose, and shaking Wig¬ 
more by the hand, and regarding him with an 
air of superior pity, he brought forth leisurely. 
The respectable poor 1 You’re a rum fellow; 
good byeand departed. 
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stars! stabs! 


" Should it ever happen,” observed Wigmore, 
pointing to the vacant seat of Dipps, were the 
chance likely, that the City would ever be filled 
with such men as this—^then the time will have 
arrived when, as Solomon says, 'the grass¬ 
hopper shall be a burden.* Exchanges are 
built, and proclaimed 'royal* in vain, if they 
are to receive such sordid wretches as this 
man.** 

" Nay, judge him not harshly. He may pos¬ 
sess estimable qualities, which he confines to 
his own circle. One thing is pretty clear—^he 
has an aficction for his wife and daughters.** 

" Selfishness in another form,*' said Wig- 
more. 

" Which would take yet another shape, if it 
knew how to extend itself. • Had the area of the 
Exchange been occupied as you suggested, he 
would have thought it all right, and applauded 
it to the very echo.*’ 


" I was not joking when I made that 8ttg|e8- 
tion,** remarked Wigmore in some confhsiou. 
" From my talk, before Dipps came in, 1 dare 
say you took me for a fiitile fellow enough; but 
I re^y do think something of the sort might 
have been done.** 

"And 1. But its omission is of little im¬ 
portance, if the spirit of Gresham yet abides in 
the City.** 

" And you think it does ?** 

" Certainly; and pervades the empire. Every 
day brings us firesh proof of it. The discovery 
having been made that property has its duties 
as well as its rights, the contemplation of these 
duties will lead, has led, to a discoveiy of the 
rights of the poor. There never was ground of 
so much hope for mankind as now.** 

With this, my glass being out, I bade my 
companion good-night, and made the best of 
my way home. 


STABS! STARS! 


Staks ! stars! beautiful stars! 

Riding in radiance, throned in your cars. 

When day dies in beauty 
Afar ofer the deep. 

Ye come to your duty. 

Your lone watch to keep. 

I love your light dancing o’er river and wood— 
Like Virtue’s existence, as gleesome as good. 

Stars ! stars ! beautiful stars! 

Lighting the lonely night, soothing its jars. 
While gazing abo^e me, 

Your soft lights appear 


like sweet eyes that love me. 

And watching me here. 

Eyes that have left this cold world of despair. 

But now beam from heaven, and beckon me there. 

Stars! stars ! beautifiil stars! 

Watching, till morning the day-gate unbars. 

In crowds how you cluster. 

Or singly ye go. 

Still len^g your lustre. 

To mortms below. 

How beautiful night is, a bride fond and warm. 
And ye hang like jewels sboiit her fur form. 

James Bkuton. 


MU8ING8 OF A WANDERER.—No. VII. 


Ye everlasting stars or worlds around 
This tiny earm, bat far away removed. 

Add but a voice to yonr expressive eyes. 

And tell me if withm your distant spheres 
There be such hearts as ours; if thqy have dreams 
Of Immortality, with hopes a^ dreads. 

Intense anxieties, and kindred links 
Of parent’s, brother’s, sister’s fond aflbedon. 


With that ’bore all which cost our gennal sire 
His happy Paradise, and sent him forth 
In mamed exile on a wintry waste! 

Oh! ’ tie a thought profound, a question deep. 
That like th’ incessant sea may beat and knock. 
And get no answer firom the eternal rock! 

W. 



ABROAD AND AT HOME. 


BY CALDBR CAMPBELL. 


When I think upon the palm trees 
In that Eastern land of sun. 

Where, in idleness of heart and mind, 

I did not care to shun 
Youth’s wildest walks of folly,— 

I sigh as if I yet 
Could mend the past by wishing 
That the past 1 could forget. 

And a frequent pang comes o’er me, 
AVhen I sift my inward thoughts. 

To find that all my labours, now. 

Are but as dazzling motes 
Seen ’twixt us and the sunshine— 
Scarce giving depth or tone 
To the clear and vacant atmosphere. 
Where they spring up and are gone! 

Oh! I feel that youth’s free idleness. 
Without a thought of sin 
To steal—^like vapours dank and dark— 
The careless heart within. 

Was holier than the toils, by which. 

In after years, we thiulr 
It is a wise and clever thing 
To live—and cat—^and drink 1 

When I dwelt amid the palih trees. 

And sipped their morning wine, 

I did not tell a rosary. 

Nor kneel at monUsh shrine ; 

But neither did 1 look upon. 

With thankless heart and cold. 

The living emeralds of the woods. 

And sl^s besprent with gold. 

• 

1 had a feeling in my breast 
That every thing was good ; 

From casual sorrow’s stroke my hopes 
Bose ever unsubdued t 


I leimt against the palm trees. 

And watched the parrots there, 

And knew that birds and boughs were both 
Beneath a Father’s care! 

But now I hurry through vast streets, 

And pace the peopled town. 

Where human life seems one vast scheme 
Of traffic up and down : 

No palm trees, loud with parroquets. 

No golden sunshine there ; 

But barter—^Bargain—^Avarice, 

Dishonesty, Despair! 

’Tis labour all!—the labourers 
Toil on for bread and ^in; 

Enough fur self, but not to spare 
For other’s want or pain : 

The rich look on the poor with dread— 
The poor, in turn, on them 
With doubt and covetous despite 
They do not try to stem. 

And do I miss the palm trees. 

When 1 had nought to do 
But look up to an azure sky. 

And think all good and true ? 

’Twas youth which lent tlie louering 
Of peace and joy; for though 
I saw them not, be sure that there. 

As here, were want and woe! 

We have our tasks before us. 

Wherever we may go ; 

And if we loiter over them 
Time soon will let us know 
’ Tis well to labour thoughtfully. 

And with an honest mind— 

But woe to him that heaps up wealth 
,9ot for his hfivan-kind! 
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We hid almost forgotten to notice the, 
omthological portion, which presents us 
with some .interesting portraits of our aSiWS, 
native birds, execut^ with great fidelity 
and exactness. In short,, it is a hand-book 
to the great world of En jland, and will be f 
found equally useful to all classes of society, ' 

particularly the commercial; but, indeed, IC 
we should not jjarticularae when, upon con- 
sideratiou, it will be found of general, nay, ' 
universal utihty, instruction, and amni^ 

ment. We give one of Mr. Kenny 
Meadows’s charming allegorical 
ilrastrations to each month, from 
which some idea may be formed 
of the beauty of that depart¬ 
ment, ' 
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Lbctcreb ow Painting and Design. By R. 

B. Haydon. Longman and Co. 
Leonardo da Vinci was perhaps the onljr Artist 
who WBsequallj distiiuuished in Poetry, Painting, and 
Music; but in our (htys Mr. Haydon is a more ex¬ 
traordinary man, for he gives a curions, historical (?) 
research descriptive of the various qualities of not only 
a Poet, Painter, Musician, but moreover of a Sculptor, 
by which be would insinuate, no doubt, that it was 
reserved for him to be, as the contrapuntists say, 
four in one. 

We shall extract a portion of his theory, from which 
it will be seen, that like the currier who thought there 
was nothing like leather, Mr. H. thinks there is 
nothing like Painting, for he places it foremost of 
the Arts. 

“ According to my principle,” says he, " the very first man 
born, after the Creation, with such a peculiar and intense 
sensibility to receive impressions, through tlie eye, on fbc 
brain, of tlie beauty of colour, light, and shadow, and form, 
NO ns to be irresistibly impelled in his curliest chihlliood to 
attempt the imitation of what he saw and felt by lines and 
colours to convey liis innocent (horn pnatorat!) thoughts and 
combinations, in him originated PAINTJ>iG !” 

Goodi now for the next one: 

Tlie very first man who felt more deeply than colour or 
effect (! ?) the beauty of form as an actual Kubstimec itself, in 
him originated Sculpture! 

No doubt tills primitive gentleman’s name is lost. 

The very first man, again, who received, more strongly 
than cither colour or substance, the impressions of sound, in 
him originated Mimic. And lastly, the very first man whose 
recipient susceptibility to the beauty of form, colour, sub¬ 
stance, or sound, was not adapted to receive such exclusive 
impressions from either, os to be propelled to convey his in¬ 
tellectual associations by their positive imitation; but whose 
expansive |(owers preferred words ns the most subtle con¬ 
veyors of thoughts excited by the impressions of things, with 
all their infinite varieties and shades of difference, past, pre¬ 
sent, and future, moral and physical, and gave vent to his 
immortal impressions in measured cadence, in him originated 
POKTRY, 

This attempt at definition borders ufon something 
very like nonsense : he leaveiTtlte poor poet very few 
qumifications indeed, saving that of preferring toords 
as the. most subtle convegers of thoughts, ^’c : —Now, 
in order to prove the superiority of the Poet and Mu¬ 
sician, over the Painter and Sculptor, we need only 
state that their productions can be recited and sung 
or pl^ed in the dark, where the divine Rafiaclle's 
Transfiguration, or The Sign of the Three Blacks, 
might be hung up in equal indifference. 

Mr. naydon’s Book consists of aeren lectures 
on^ the following interesting subjects :—1. Tlhe 
Origin of Art. 2. Anatomy in General. 3. llic 
Muscles. 4. Standard Figure. .5. Composition. 
6. Colour. 7. Invention. 

Throughout these lectures there is a considerable 
quantity of loose learning scattered, but many of the 
inductions, from the aatsrtions of the Ancients, are 
either illomcal, false, or inconclusive. In Lecture 1, 
page 17, Mr. II. asserts that “the greatest and only 

E srfect artist the world ever saw, was Pliidias r 
Ld he never read of Polycletus, who, according to 
Pausanias and Quintilian, was the superior ? His 
statue of the King of Persia was par exeeltenee colled 
The Rule. Mr. Ilaydon’s enthusiasm for the Elgin 
Marbles savours somewhat of the ludicrous. 

“ i cannot give you,” be says, “ a higher idea of the Elgin 
Molbles than by saying they arc essentially Shaksperian.” 
.. “Were me Elgin Marbles lost,” he says in 


another place, "there would be as great a gap In Art as 
there would be in Astronomy if Newton had never exMted.” 

. “ The lest words 1 should wish to utter in this 

world,” he tells us, “ till Art gave way to more awful refle^ 
tlons, wliile my voice wos articulate, and a fibre of my vi¬ 
tality quivered, are, Elgin Marbles! Elgin Marbles!” 

(Bravo! Haydon!) 

I have lived to sec the triumph and the glory of these im¬ 
mortal productions! I have lived to see them purchased by 
an English Parliament, and contributed by my writing to 
influence that purchase! I have lived to see England vi¬ 
sited by illustrious foreigners to study their principles, after 
having studied them myself, night after night, in a dunp and 
dusty peut-house I 1 Imve lived to be the first to send a cost 
of the Ilyssus to Rome to Canova. I have lived to be the 
first to introduce them into Russia j and I shoU yet live to 
see the glory of English art, and the cmandpation of British 
artists. 

In Lectures 2, .3, and 1, much useful informatiou 
can be fnimd, although we do not agree with the 
phrenological notions relative to the human head, or 
admire the Artist’s illustration. 

In Lecture on Composition, there are many 
curious passages, quotations, and aphorisms. The 
following exhibits the Author’s gallantry :— 

Let your colour be exquisite, let your light and shadow be 
perfect, let your expression be touching, let your forms be 
heroic, let your lines be the very thing, and your subject be 
full of action,—you will miss the sympathy of the world, 
you will interest little the hearts of mmikind, if you do not 
lay it down as an irrefutable law that no composition can be 
complete, or ever will be interesting, or deserve to be praised, 
that has not a beautifiil woman, except in a series. 

A little further on, Mr. II. asserts aud “ defies 
refutation,” that “ a picture without a beautiful 
woman is, and must be, in opposition to all the sym¬ 
pathies of mankind.” 

Poets, it is said, are hut sorry critics, ami by a 
parity of reasoning so should jiainters be : e.g. 

" Reynolds,” says Mr. Haydon, “ whs a great artist in tlie 
second rank, but with a different education and in a different 
period he would have been a great artist in the first rank; 
but Ids genius for High Art was not snfficieiitly intense to 
make him a great artist in spite of time and edneation. He 
was a great man, but certainly a light thinker.” 

Reynolds says St. Paul was of mean stature; but Raffaellc 
has not made liini .so; now I afilnn if St. Paul was little and 
deformed, Raffaellc ought to have made him so, as much as 
he ought to have given Alexander his peculiar neck, Ctesor 
his bald ftont, Soa«tes his short nose, Edward his long legs, 
Richard his terrific hump, or Napoleon his little figure. All 
these peculiarities, so far from detracting from the grandeur 
of their picturable actions, would have increased by their 
very singularity and contrast the power of their actions and 
expressions. 

Was there ever sueh absurdity ? 

The following turns Mnclieth into a Midas. 

“ In my picture of Mncbetli,” siiys Mr. H., “ when ho was 
listening in horror before committing the murder, I ventured 
to prem his ears forward like an nidnial in fright, to give an 
idea of trying to eateh tlie nearest sound; and it was cer¬ 
tainly very effective, iind inerensed iiuinzingly tlie tenw of 
the scone, without the spectators being aware of the 
reason." 

This^was "porreefis auribus" with a vengeance ! 

The following is an instance of felicitous story-tel¬ 
ling !! 

Many years ago Wilkie, a musician, and myself, passed 
the evening togetlier in iny studio, and we got upon the re¬ 
spective powers of tlie three arts: of course the musician 
insisted upon it, that tlieve was nothing painting or poetry 
could do music could not do os well. Wilkie said, ouee upon 
a time, a poet, musician, and a painter, had the same dis¬ 
pute, when it was agreed they should all tliree retire to a ta¬ 
vern, and ask for their supper by their respective arts, and 
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whoever mode himself the quickest understood should be 
crowned victor. Ihc musician played most exquisitely for 
three quarters of an hoiu*, but the waiter shook his head; 
the painter dashed out the resemblance of a roast fowl; and 
the poet nt once said he would have a boiled one. It was 
agreed the poet won; and when Wilkie come to this part, 
oiw friend the fiddler rushed out of my ro'bm in a fury, say¬ 
ing we had no feeling, and never forgave us to th« day of his 
death. 

We wonder what poor Michael An^o ever did to 
our English Farrhasiua so as to deserve we foUowingt— 
. Michael Angelo often overstepped the modesty of truth, 
and gave a swaggering lur; every, figure of his looks os if he 
was insulted, and preparing to return a blow; if they sleep, 
they seem as if they would kick; and they move when they 
ore awoke, os if all their muscles wme cradking. His art is a 
perpetual cffbrt; his figures always seem irritated and in a 
pastion. 

In another place Mr. H. aaya s-> 

I yield to no man in venerofioa for the immortal name of 
Michael Angelo. 

The follow^ compmson between Reynolds and 
Lawrence is in our own vein of t hi nking;— 

■ Ihere never were two men so totally opposite in the ort as 
our Reynolds and Lawrence, and great instruction may cer¬ 
tainly be attained by a comparison. Lawrence got his cx- 
prc.ssion and likeness by an intense perception of the indi¬ 
vidual parts, and keen perception of the best look of n sitter— 
ondlbelieve no man ever exceeded him in catching the best 
expression: Reynolds by a maaculine compreheusion of the 
masses. Reynolds’s men hod all the air of rank, without 
being dandies; Lawrence's were all dandies, without being 
men of rank. Such were thfe gentleness, the sweetness, the 
chastity, the bcanty, and betvitching modesty of Reynolds's 
women, that you would have feared even to have approached 
without appreliension; while you feel quite sure you might 
compliment the women of Lawrence to ony excess without 
much fear of offending. 

With these remarks we conclude our notice of a 
Book, the cpntcnts of which may be compared to 
Martial’s epigrams 

Suut bona, sunt quoedam mediocris, 

Sunt mala plora. 

With the exception of his devotion to the Elgin 
Marbles and Phidias, Mr. H. is not a coherent 
reasoner ; but his Book is the work of an Enthusiast 
and a Genius in his art, mid cannot foil to merely 
amuse but instruct. 

I Promessi Spoei ; or the Betrothed. By 

Alessandro Manzoni. A New Translation. 

Hums, Fortman-street. 

OvR own narrative literature is so rich that seldom 
(if ever) have we any occasion to bor^otr from the 
productions of our neighbours, and to readers con¬ 
versant, with the dramatic portraitore of Scott’s 
novels, the present work wul appear rather prosy 
and insipid ; but still there are some sweet passages 
throughout these volumes; and if they cannot boast 
of the graphic power of some compositions in our 
own language, they nevertheless exliihit a delicacy 
of description whi^ is quite charming.. 

The following is a subject for the pencil 

Lucia had just come forth adorned from head tif foot by 
tlie hands of her mother. Her friends Were atealing 'gfamecs 
at the bride, and forcing her to ^ow herself ( while She, 
with the somewhat warlike modesty of a rustic, was endea¬ 
vouring to escape, wing her arms as a shield for free, 
and holding her head downwards, her black pcncilledoyc- 
brows seeming to frown, while her lips were smiUag, Her 
dark and luxuriant hair, divided on her ftwehend wMi a 
white and narrow parting, was united behind in many-cirried 
plaitiugs, piweed with long silver pins, disposed around, so 
08 to look like an aureola, or saintly glory, a fashion sUU 


in use among the MUanese peasimt g^rit. RoauA her 
neck she hod a necklace of garnets, eltemsted wiUi 
beads of filagree gold. She wore a pset^ bodice of 
flowered brocsule, limed with coloured ribbons, a short gown 
of embroidNed lUk, plaited in close uid minute folda, aonlet 
stockings, and a pair of shoes also of embroider^ silk. 
Besides these, which were the special ornaments of her wed¬ 
ding-day, Lucia had the every-day ornament of a modest 
beauty, displayed at this time, and increased by the varied 
feelinn whicli were depicted in her face: tempered by 

a slight confusion, that placid sadness which occasionally 
shows itself on the face of a bride, and, without iqjnringher 
beauty, gives U on air peculiar to itself. 

The gist of the talc is this;— 

Smzo and /juda, a young man and a maiden in a 
humble rank of life, are betrothed. The day for the mar¬ 
riage is fixed. The evening previous to this event, Dm A6- 
bomlio, the curate of the village, a weak, time-serving, 
timorous creature, is met by a couple of bravoes, the hirM 
mercenaries of a neighbouring robber-boron named Sodrifo, 
These worthies threaten the pliant curate with the wrath of 
their terrible master if he should dare to perform tlic cere¬ 
mony on the morrow. He promises obedience. Next 
morning Abhotulio, under severiu pretc-vts to Remo, excuses 
himself from uniting him to Lucia. The cause is discovered. 
Lucia entreats a noble-minded friar named CrUtqfero to 
intercede with Rodrigo. His mission to the locid despot is 
unsuccessful. Lxteia and her mother ore compelled to leave 
their native village, and seek protection in Milan. Remo 
accompanies them. 

The author of the present translation says he gives, 
for the first time, “ the whole unmtrtilated work of 
Manzoni; the only other book in English, profes¬ 
sing to be a translation of it, omits and mters, ad libi¬ 
tum, many passages and opinions for oinr own part 
we think that there are many objectionable tenets and 
doctrines which might as well be altogether omitted 
in the new version. We cannot dismiss the subject 
without noticing the introduction, which is ftill of 
weak arguments and miserable conceits. The idea of 
asserting that there never was “an author who 
proved so undeniably that he had done well,'* (as wlm? 
Manzoni? QuUille in the ranks of genius!) is ri¬ 
diculous. Altogether, we think the work a great ac¬ 
cession to the prejudifics of a certain portion of our 
bigotted countr^en, but a comparatively small one 
to our general literature. It is in great repute upon 
the Continent, but we should he sorry to see its prin¬ 
ciples disseminated here. 


A Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial 
Words, Obsolete Phrases, Proverbs and Ancient 
Customs, from the 14th Century. By James 
Orchard Halliwell, Esq., F.R.S. Part I. 
Smith, Old Compton-street, Soho. 

TAis work professes to be a key to the writings of 
our Ancient Poets, Dramatists, and other Authors, 
whose works abound with allusions of which expla¬ 
nations are not to be found in the ordinary books 
of reference.” A most praiseworthy. undertaking 
certaiuljr, but a most diffiedt one, and as far as we 
con see in this first part, wURh we hope is not merely 
experimental, one wbic^ has been carried through 
with di%ence, research, and considerable ability. 
Pliilology is one of the most delightful studies that 
the human intellect con be engaged in, Notiung so 
strongly impresses upon our minds the Idator^, man¬ 
ners, and customs of other countries,' andieDt or 
modern, as a consideration of the rise, progress, and 
construction (dead or living) of their languages. The 
genealogy of a people con he traced more accurately 
by their speech thim by thdr individual form or 
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(^lonr: and identities or connections of nations can 
be proved more satisfactorily by the affimties <rf con¬ 
ventional similarities in the names of things, which 
they use, than by any accidental neighbonrhood of 
the locality of their situations. Old Johnscm gave 
us an advice that we should never be the first to 
adopt a new term, or the last to abandon an old one 
—thereby making language a matter of mere fasMon, 
a kind of long-champs, as the French would call 
it; but we contend that a word which ever had 
any meaning at all, should not sink into desuetude, 
but, on the contnuy, be reverenced as having passed 
the threshold of our forefather’s lips, and be held 
sacred, if it were for no other soke than Time’s— 
that “ bcautifier of the dead.” 

A good word should never become obsolete- 
fashion, whatever it may have to do with millinery, 
should possess no whimsical influence over literature 
or language, and therefore we thank the learned and 
industrious compiler of the present work for bringing 
back to our recollection and our aid, many a term 
which has escaped its just retention. At the same 
time we do not think that provincialisms, or rather 
vulgari^s, should have been admitted into the work, 
although they often, certainly, serve as illustrations 
of some obscure passages in old writers. Corrup¬ 
tions should be avoided, but perhaps they arc indis¬ 
pensable as proofs, and, as such, we tolerate them, 
although we cannot fully give our approbation to 
the m^tcr. The present part arrives at only an, 
but we hope the alphabet and the Dictionary will 
soon be completed, and then indeed, the work, as has 
been intended, will “ famish a manual, the want of 
which has long been felt by most persons who have 
had occasion to study or refer to the works of our 
old writers. No general dictionary of the early Eng¬ 
lish language has liitherto appearra, and the student 
often finds himself at a loss, when probably a com¬ 
prehensive glossary would at once give the informa¬ 
tion require. To remedy this incoiTvenience, the 
present publication has been projected;” and we feel 
assured, from the specimen before us, that it will 
amply fill up a long deplored hiatus in our literature. 


Evenings of a WonsiNG Man. By John 
OvEns. With a Preface relative to the Author 
by Charles Dickens. Newby, Mortimer- 
Btreet. 

The recent death of the author of this little volume 
—an event but too well foreboded in the kindly pre¬ 
face by which it is preceded—^has invested it with im 
additional, and, alas I painful interest. John Overs 
was, as he described himself, " a working man,” but 
"he left no calling” for the “idle trade” of an 
autlior; he wrought at his occupation stoutly and 
earnestly as long as bodUx,health permitted him, and 
it was scarcely till his hands fuled him that he en¬ 
deavoured to eke out a subsistence for himself and 
his family by the exertion of his mind. In his 
leisure hours he then wrote several tales and sketches, 
which appeared in a monthly magarine, and which 
were there read and admirei^ for they have much 
talent in them, and wake in the reader a wish that he 
had written more. In a more expanded fonu, his 
“ Leaves firom the Register of the Abbess of God- 
stow,” his “Legend of Bunna Mead,” and his 
"Noma and Anne Boleyn,” might have taken a 


pbuie in titerature, for they eaeh contaiii tite germ of 
a novel; necessity compressed them to the limits 
of a magazine paper; yet even in this form th^ ex¬ 
hibit much constructive skill and ability in the 
delineation of character. That he had an observing 
eve and much descriptive power, is proved by his 
sketches of the “ Costermonger,” the “Baker,” and 
the “ Carpenter.” But what cultivation and practice 
n^ht have done towards devehming eadi cw these 
mfts, u a speci^tion, now cut short for ever. The 
Book is a pleasing little volume, even if it stood alone; 
but, recommended by an introduction by Boz—and 
never did he pen any pages of his own in a better 
spirit—as well as by the knowledge of the importance 
its success may be to those vmo survive, it can 
scarcely fail, we should hope, of securii^ the support 
of a large circle of readers. 


The Law of Kindness. Wiley and Putnam. 

The issue and extensive circulation of works of a 
moral and religioas character, forms a peculiar and 
distinctive feature in the literaiy history of the pre¬ 
sent epoch. America reciprocates in this respect with 
England, and the reading public on both sides of the 
Atlantic reap, thus, a twofold benefit. The unas¬ 
suming little volume before us is an accession to our 
religious literature, from the pen of a minister of the 
gospel, in the United States. To iHustratc, by ap¬ 
posite and forcible example, the beauty, wisdom, 
efficacy, and paramount importance of the ffivine pre¬ 
cept, “ Overcome evil with good; ” to prove its 
umversol practicability, its bemgn tendency, and the 
“ twice blessedness,” which is a natural result of its 
hallowing and hiffiowed operation, has been the 
anthor’s aim; and, we trust, a wider and more 
general recognition and observance of the precept 
will be his reward. The present edition is a reprint 
of the American, and the gracefully-written preface 
and feeling dedication whiw the English editor has 
prefixed, do equal honour to his head and heart. 
Ihiblished in an clegut, though inexpensive, form, it 
is, extrinsically mid intrinsically, a work we can con¬ 
fidently recommend for circulation to the heads of 
schools (especially at the approaching season of pre¬ 
sents and rewanu), to peace and rehgious societies, 
and, indeed, to all who are sincerely desirous of 
carrying out the beneficent principle which consti¬ 
tutes the “be-all and cud-w ” of the “Law of 
Kindness.” 


Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates, and Univer¬ 
sal Reference. E. Moxon, Dover-street. 

We cannot bestow too much praise upon this excel¬ 
lent compilation; it must become in usefulness to its 
possessor what the Directory is to the man of boai- 
ness. The information, classical, political, domestic, 
or general, is aibnirably arranged, and^ contains no 
less than fifteen thousand articles, os important to 
the learned as to the unlearned. The lea^g events 
of every country, ancient and modern, will be found 
noted here; and eveiy remarkable era in our history, 
inserted os it has occurred, forming a useful library 
companion to a whole range of ponderous volumes, 
saving much time and troifole when necessary to re¬ 
fresh the memoiy. In fiict, no libraiy can be com- 
pletc without this careftilly-arranged dictionary of 
Mr. Haydn. 



Nursery Rhymes, Tales, and 
Jingles. Rwr?>«, PortmRn-street 
This little book, though not an 
annual, desenes to be placed 
amongst them as one of the most 
exquisite and richlj-adorned pre¬ 
sents for the young that the sea¬ 
son puts forth. We can with 
much pleasure bestow our meed 
of praise upon it, and introduce a 
few of its beantifiil engravings, 
that our readers may have an op- 
portuniW of judging for them¬ 
selves. It is not often that juvenile 
books like the present are so 
tastefully illustrated by the genius 
of riper years. The effect upon 
the young eye must be productive 
of uie best possible results as to 
forming the judgment and improv¬ 
ing the ^te. we wish a Utile 
more consideration had be^ be¬ 
stowed upon the intellectual por¬ 
tion ; ehil^n often remain chiloren 
all their lives from first false im- 
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VBliraCT nBBDOK firom GOVOB ia 10 MUTUTVaO after lue, 

And a rapid Cnre of Asthma and Consumption} and all Disorders of the Breath and Im&gs, 
is insured by DE. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. Read the following 


WsBdtrtal Onr* •£ • SavntMB Taan* Aath«>tis Oeoih. 

Compton-itraet, St. John-itreet, London. 

Sir,—-Your tnilj;wonderfiil Wafer* have perfecUv cund me 
m a moat dlatreeaing and eonatint Mthmatic cotigfi, to which 
1 WM«abject the last aeTenteen Tear*, withput relief, until 1 
heard of pour Barprising remedy, which from the flrgt hour of 
taking gave me relief, and in less than three months has quite 


taking gave m 
eureame. 
Jan. ii 1844. 


(Signed) 


C. J. HANLON. 


_Onra ef aa AstluasUs Osakh of 18 wears' eatstaBes, 
Extract of a letter from J. F. Walts*, Esq., St. Jamea’s- 
street, Lirerpool. ^ 

Liverpool, Jan. 29,1844.// 
For eighteen years I never found a day’s relief from n dread¬ 
ful asthmatic cough, which destroyed iny health and strength. 
All medicines failed, until 1 took Dr. Locock’s Wafers, Which 
have now entirely cured me. 

(Signed) J. P. WALTER. 

Aaofhtr ttesasrhabls Oura of Asthiaa. 

The following is an extract of a letter from the Rev. J. 
Williams; — 11, Acom-street, Skinncr-strcef, London, 

March 18, 1844. 

Sin,—Accept my warmest tlr-inks for your inestimable 
Wafera. For elnfen years my asthma defied all medicine; 
whatcix-r benefit I received one day being counteracted by any 
exertion of the lungs the next; not so, however, now. Your 
Wafers imve me iumiediule r»KC, and now, after about three 
months’ use of them iny eougbis quite cured, and I have every 
reason for believing that my lungs are sound and healthy. 

(Signed) ,1. WILLIAMS. 


The following testimonial Is from— 

Hr. r. O.IdUyBUIlT, ■nrgsoaand Aeeenehanr, wedsMAinM. 

Srot. 6,1844. 

Gentlemen,—I have proved your Pulmonic Wafers to be 


Gentlemen,— I have proved your Pulmonic Wafers to be 
most efficacious in ALL Pulmonan affections, and a powemi 
sedative ia diseotes of the heart. The combiiMnon 1 consider 
especially good, as it relieves without proditetnff any of the 
unpleasant sensations in the head, so ^nerally daused by all 
other anodyne and cough medicines. 

(Signed) P. C. LADBURY. 


Tha fbUowing yartlenUra af ra^d cur* of Asthma of 14 
yaars* atandlag awa from Mr, J. B. BIQKffiUii Balyhead 
Road, WadBaibnry, and ora addraaiad to Mr', Xiodbary, 
Surgeon there t— 

Sept 6. 1844. 

■ Sir, — When I had the first box of Dr. Loebek's Wafert 
from you, 1 was labouring under one of those attacks of oatbma, 
to which 1 have been subject, now, for about fourteen years. 
1 ligve had the best medical advice the neighbourhood could 
afford, including two physicians at Birmingham, and one at 
Wolvcrliaiupton, Imt with no success. My breathing was so 
very difficult that 1 expected every inspiration to be luylast; 
as for sleep, that was impossible, and had been so for several 
weeks. 

The first dose (only two small wavbrs,) gave me great 
relief - the second more eo, — in sliort, the first box laid the 
ground work for tlie cure, which only four boxes lias elfected, 
and 1 am now quite well. 

I remain. Sir, your most obliged, 

G. E. UIGNELL 


7'Je partirulars nf tnany huwlred Cures laay be had from every agent throughout the Kingdom and on the Continent. 

DR. LUCOCK’S WAFERS give instant relief, and u rapid cure of asthmas, consumptions, coughs, colds, and all disorders 
of the bresth and lungs. 

To SINGERS and PUBLIC SPEAKERS they are invaluable, ns in a few hours they remove all hoarseness, and increase 
the power and flexibility of the voice. They have a most pleasant taste. 

Price Is 14(1., 2s. 9d., and 11s. per box. . 

AGENTS, DA SILVA and CO., 1, Bride-lane, Fleet-street, London. Sold by all Medicine Vendors. _ 



THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 

Bos- 847 and 848, BS08BT BTBBBT, (Base tbe Oirena, Oaibrd«strmt,) 

for the SALE OF EVERY ARTICLE REQUISITE FOR 

cov&T, ron co»zp&xiiiiektary mouxiwxirci. 

*W. C. JAY & CO., pROPRiETons. 

T he MANAGERS of the above Establishment beg leave to call the attentiou of Ladies 
to lU peculiar utility, niul to_ the advantages presented by tlieir undertaking. It has ever been a source of 
inconvenience and regret, on occasiong when Mournina Attire ig required, that iu purcliaaorg have, at such a time. 


where every description of Mourning, Millinery, Dresses, Clooks, M.iiitks, Shawls, &'c., &c., of the best quality, can 
be purchased at the most reasonable pricc.«, and every article necessary for a complete Outfit of Mourning may be 
procured at a moment's notice. 

The following Atliclea, among others too numerous to parliculatise, are on constant sale:—Gros de Naples, Satin 
Tnres and Diicapcs, Satins, Genoa and other Velvets, Merinos, Paramattas, and Bombasines, Shawls, Cloaks, Crapes, 
Gloves, Hosiery, and Haberdashery. 

TBE laXEEXirER'S' ROOMS 

contain an Bssortment of Mourning Bonnets, Caps, Bnd_ Head Dresses, with a well-selected variety of Skirts fbr first and 

following Mcurniiig. 

THE XIRESS-MARXirO 

IS SUPERINTENDED BY AN EXPERIENCED ARTISTE. 

*•* Particular attention is paid to Countrjr Orders, and Ladies or Families residing at a dktanee from Town may 
bt supplied with every requisite, by forwarding a description of the Mourning required. 

























ADVERTISEMENTS. 


riiHE KEV. T. WILSON^S CATECHISMS. 

JL Just Fubliihed, price 9d. 

THE CATECHISM OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

Also, Now Editions of the following CateohiBinf, by the 
Rev. T. Wilson, price 9d. eneh. 

First Lessons in Nntiinl Philosophy 
Second Lessons in NstwsJ Pfaflosoray 
Third Lessons in Natural Phitosoj^y 
First Catechism of Compton Thiiws 
Second Catechism of Common Things 
Third Cateeliism of Common tMnipl 
Catechism of BiUe History 
Cateohism of English History 
The Flist Catechuih of Geography 
The First Catechism of Mnsie 

London DARTON AND CLARK. Holbouk Hna. 

TO PIANO-FORTE FLAYERS. ' 

T he six royal polkas, 

danced at Almaok's, and played by all 
I the Mllilaiy Bands,«re given exclusively in 
; the PisHista, No. 45, with plain iiistrnc- 
tions for dancing them. Tenth Edition, 
wiee Is., or sent free for 16 stamps, ad¬ 
dressed to the Editor, 23, Paternoster-row. 
No. 46 rontnins two sets of Polka Quadrilles 
by Miisard. for Is. Supplements to 45 and 46 (each 2s.; 
Mst (Ver, SO stamps) contain 31 Scotch songa, sung by 
Mr. Wilson, making his two entertainmenta complete. 

“ Come, oh, come and ditnce tbe Polka, 

('omr, ob, come and Polk with me." 

Popular Sang In PlSKIBTA, No. 46 
The Pumsta, No. 48, for December, contains 14 New 
P ol KAB as danced at the Marquis of Exeter's, at Burleigh, 
and at the Mansion House, and Polish Bull, Guildhall; 
with other novelties. Price 2s.; post free, 30 stamps. 
SucBwooD and Co., 23, Patemoster-row: Tobneb, 

19, Ponltry. 



NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK ON INDIA. > 
Now ready, in Two l^ignei, royal Swo,, wIEt humorous 
coloured Engravings, and boooaoniely hound in oIoRl 
price £2 13s. 6A __ 

R ambles* and BECOLLEenoNs 

OF AN INDIAN OFFICIAL. Bt Zdwmnan* 
CoLOMXL W. H. RbuMav, of the Bengal Amny.- 

oriNioKB or tub viibss. * 

"This work is notimly rqeletewHhraludUe iofiainraaBi mt 
richly enlivened with ansedot^ oMiTi e^d Umnd, Mmfnqr 
got up, aad Ulominated widi beantnul engrannga. The ton- 
tentsjire various BBd interesting.”—-XgMwv fiaaer/f. 

“ Tiie coloured lithMnpbs tost illustrate these volumes in a 
rich pTofiiBiiin, iriueh proves that cost hat not been conaiderei). 
ore Active aad splendid presentments of tbe tpesnihe^ 
arehitectnn of Ae Esst, and wonld alone make the work 
valuahle. Paper, trpe, and binding, are all so mtuiy luxuries. 
—jitJunamnt, , 

” This is one of the best works that have been published on 
the subject of Hindostan.”—Jpec/afor. 

*' In these volumes there is a combination of advenluM de. 
■cripuon. anecdote, tbouglit, Md detail—all emanating from a 
mind naturally active and inteuigent, practised to observe, very 
acoomplisbed, and full of information, which in lichness and 
variety has hardly been turpassad nnce tbe publication of 
Bisbop Heber'a Journal. Toe plates are perfect architeebiral 
drawiDgs, wttb neb illuminationi In colour to eotfvey more ac¬ 
curately a true idea of tiie nriginalB." -Jti ilammia. 

John IIatchabd and Son, 187, Picadilly, London. 


Just Published, 12mo., price Is. 

C ONSTIPATION DESTROYED; or, Ex¬ 
position of a Natural, simple, agreeable, and 
infallible MEANS, not onh o( overcoming, but also of 
CQmp'otely destroying habitual CoiiHtipation, without 
using either purgatives, or baths, (discovery iccontly 
made in France by M. Warton), iollowed by ntimerouv 
certificates fiom eminent physicians and other persons oi 
distinction. The same edition, free by the post, Is. Od. 
Sold by James Youens and Co., Tea-denler», 45, Ludgatc 
Hill, London, and by all booksellers in the United 
Kingdom. 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS, &c. 
Handsomely Illustrated and done up. 

T he BETROTHED being the first complete 

translation in English of Manzoni's celebrated 
Work, *‘I PROMESSI SPOSI.” Two handsome fcap. 
Yolniiies, fancy boards, with Sixty Engravings, piles 
llalf-a-Guinea. 

2 LAYS and BALLADS, chiefly from Old English 
History. Fcap. 8vo. 

S. NURSF.RV RHYMES, TALES, end JINGLES; 
a new and carefully edited Selection; printed in a unique 
style, with numerous vignettes, and uith an ornament^ 
design and border round every page of the hook. Price 
7s. An Illuminated Edition of the same, price 10s. 6d. 
(Dedicated to the Prince of Weles, and the PrinceBses 
Royal.) 

4. TALES and ROMANCES, by De la Moitb 
F ounux, author of " Undine,” ** mntram,'^ Ac. Three 
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BY LUKE RODEN, M.D. 


THE changes which have 
taken place within the last 
half centuiy in the whole 
[ fahric of society—^in dress, 
manners, feelings, habits— 
ill roads, in locomotion— 
in morals, politics, end re¬ 
ligion—^in short in every 
thing which interests the 
human race, are soextensive, 
so universal, that the young 
.. of the jpresent day can 
i form to tnemselves no more 
idea of the modes of 
acting and habits of thinking of the Inst century than 
of those in the empire of China. Let me then enjoy 
the sad privilege of old age, and be garrulous am tlie 
subject of former dayt. Such a retrospect is by no 
memis useless. Tlie men of to-day may he taught 
^hereby how much it is possible for one generation to 
. *eoinplish—they may be taught to hope for the 
• hnuges and improvements they yet desire, from the 
quu-t progress of thinking, and may he made aware, 
that as an instrument of war&re against old abuses 
and errors the ran is a vastly more potent instrument 
than the sword. That the. aroneous efforts of the 
wtdl-meaaing to oppose the advances of social and po¬ 
litical changes, are harmless so long as they are eon- 
iined to the goosequill; that, in fa^, they are henofi- 
einl, bv compelling the men of the pre^ess to recon¬ 
sider their plans, and moderate their expectations. The 
delay may convince them of the inestimable privileges 
and advantages which they enjoy over their predeces¬ 
sors, and tluU these must not lie Ughtly hacarded in 
the attempt to enlarge them more rapidly; that it is 
not wise to stake their present and prospective bless¬ 
ings on the results of a physical contest, in which the 
battle is not to the strong nor the race to the swift. 
They should consider (and even their own limited ex¬ 
perience may afford examples) that changes which arc 
resisted witli violence at one time, are (by the gtadual 
; alteration of convictions), ultimately promotm with 
cordiality by their original adversaries, if they arc not 
' drfvra' into a comer,” as the phrase is, and com- 
. peHed to make it a point of honour to be consistent. 

. Vot. 1. 


Let the young hear in 
mind that between abso¬ 
lute truth and their pre- 
sc. / convictions, the space 
is enormously greater than 
between their present opi¬ 
nions and those of their 
seniors, and that it is pos- 
siblc, nay highly probable, 
that their present convic¬ 
tions ii.«y ultimately ap¬ 
pear to thein as irrational 
and absL.dv ~s those of 
their predecessors. 

Mutual forbearance and gentleness arc necessary to 
steady and beneficial progress—calmness in stating 
opinions on both sides, and still more the absence of 
all exaggeration,—^these things are essential, if we wish 
the truth to prevml, and do not merely argue for vic¬ 
tory or for the display of our own talents—ignoble 
motives, which desecrate the holy cause in which we 
profess to be engaged, and positively retard the con¬ 
summation of aduch we arc so desirous;—oil obviates 
friction better than gall and vinegar. 

For many centuries it has been the custom to fit 
every child with a pair of moral sjicctaclcs, through 
which he is to view the world correctly. Uiifortu- 
natgly, these spectacles have generally been coloured, 
and as in the mutilation of the Cliincsc foot, the eye 
has gradually adapted itself to this artificial state, and 
become unable to exercise natural vision. Let the 
impatient reformer reflect that he himself was fitted 
with spectacles like the rest, and that if he have suc- 
ceedeu in throwing them off it is very jKissiblc that 
Us eyes have not yet entirely recovered the powers 
orimiially given by nature. 

To pursue the metaphor—-he is certaui that he has 
laid down his green, blue, or red glasses, and believes 
therefore that he now sees correctly. No; like the 
Chinese foot, it is not suflicient merely to take off the 
bandages—the limb is no longer the same, and in some 
instances, perhaps, it is only by retaiiiuig these bandages 
that the sufferer is able to walk at all. So with the 
moral spectacles I have spoken of—^you may remove 
from the Mohommedau all fear of his pro^ict and his..' 
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Deity, but he is then utterly incapable of self-restraint, 
and (to continue the metaphor of the font) ho cither 
sits down in despair, or without the artificial support 
to which be had been accustomed, totters ouwarcb to 
destruction. 

The analogy is perfect when applied to politics and 
morals; but it would be tedious to follow it out. If 
you, re^er, be one of those who haTC laid down their 
spectacles, let your efforts be first directed, not to con* 
nnce the wearers of them that your vision is perfect, 
and that they arc foolish or wicked in believing 
their own—above all, do not speak contemptuously ra 
their present opinions, set yourself gently and steadily 
to convince them that they are wearing spectacles, and 
do not hesitate to acknowledge that you once wore 
them yourself, and were equally prejudiced against atty 
efforts to convince you of it. ft will he time enough 
to argue for the abstract truth of your opinions when 
they have resorted to the use of their natural eyes. 

It strikes me that by birth, education, and habits, 
1 am pccidiarly fitted for the task of laying before the 
public a statement of some of the mighty changes of 
the present century—having been boru in that middle 
station in rural society wlu^ gave free access to those 
above and to those below. My father was what is 
called a gentleman fanner—a squire—a lord of /ftfe 
manor—a lay impropriator of great and small tithes, 
and possessor of innumerable fragments (I should 
rather say rags and tatters) of feud^ rights. A large 
forest, and various unenclosed commons were in the 
immediate vicinity, inhabited by a class of people now 
ntlcrly extinct, wnosc free life of picturesque romance 
was a ])oor compensation for the idle, profligate, vicious, 
depraved, and even atrocious habits engendered by 
their position. Had 1 the pen of Walter Scott 1 would 
represent a state of society “ Sixty Years since,” com¬ 
pared to which his description of the Highland ma- 
randors is tame and spiritless. Unless, however, his 
fottulty were bestowed on me, it were vain to attempt 
to characterize the period with such on air of truth and 
nature as can alone produce conviction. I could give 
the anatomy of the dead body of the age, but coidd 
not breathe life into the corpse and show it in action. 
It is the sublime privilege of genius alone to re-create 
cxistencies. 

But what my descriptions may want in vivacity may 
be partly compensated in fideUty. I shall not be 
tempted to embellish, and if my narrative be tame, it 
will be correct; though requiring more effort on the 

E art of the reader to master the sunject, it may ppr- 
aps better direct his efforts to influence the future. 1 
have travelled much out of my own country, mid am in 
that respect a safer guide, from knovring not only the 
state of society where these great clumps have not yet 
been accomplished, but the good as well as the bad of 
the old system. It is not permitted to man to establish 
perfection in any human institution. 

The town in which 1 viewed the scenes first de¬ 
scribed in these papers, hod been once of considerable 
importance and possessed many feudal privileges. It 
was on the great road from liondon to Ireland, and 
near the centre of the kinplom; but the rapid advance 
of'other towns in the vicinity (better situated for 
trade by reason of rivers, cands and roads), had fixed 
them as centres of peat manufacturing districts, and 
causefi the decay of such places as were less favour¬ 
ably located. As, in the present day, the direction of 


a railroad leads to a rapid increase of population in 
one i]^aarter, and proportionate diminution in another, 
so this town gradually sank into obs;;urity from similar 
causes—its market ceased to be frequented, and at lost 
was abolished—coaches changed their route for roads 
more densely populated, and thus it becomea large strag¬ 
gling villi^, half peopled, instead of a bustling town. 

Should the recollections of other men of equal age 
scarcely oar^ them back to a state of things such as 
! have described, let them bear in mind that the little 
intercourse between the capital and the provinces at 
that period, and still less between town and town, made 
the habits of a village, thus abaudoned to depopulation 
and decay, at least ten or a dozen years in arrear of 
a place oi manufacturing and increasing commerce and 
industry. To have once been in Lonmm was, at that 
time, a distinction like that which now renders a man 
eligible as a member of the Travellers’ Club—^and if 
an aspiring young draper or taUmr, who had completed 
his studies in the metropolis (whither he hod been 
sent, by what the neighbours considered the absurd 
ambition of his parents), returned to visit his bump¬ 
kin relations, he looked down with at least the due share 
of contempt on the ignorant rustics whe listened to the 
wonders he recounted. How often has this occurred 
to my mind when listening to the calm boasting and 
compassionate condesceusioii of map who have bern 
round the world, towards the unhappy beings whose 
peregrinations have been confined to Europe. 

I remember an inhabitant of my natirp village, 
whose desire of travel was so intense, Uiat he at iMt 
resolved to appease his cravings by aepoinnanying the 
broad wheel waggon to London; he etnved in the 
metropolis about six o’olnck on a winter evening and 
left the next morning before daylight. His thirst was 
appeased and he was happy! 

He hail been in London!—and took brevet-rank 
accordingly. 

Parti of my father’s income arose from tho great 
tithes, and another part from a set of feudal fictions, 
called fines and amercements—these latter varied from 
four-pence to twenty or thirty shillings; and, although 
the sums were so small, amounted altogether to a con¬ 
siderable income. 

The habit of considering abstract questions (espe¬ 
cially political questions) among tlie ignorant and un-< 
educated leads to very dangerous results when their 
own pecunioiy interests are concerned. It requires 
much more cogent and irresistible arguments to con¬ 
vince us that we ought to pay, than to convince ns Uiat 
we ought not to pay—very slight degree of evidence 
is necessary in Ac latter case, and we listen to the 
orator with a disposition to be convinced that saves 
him a world of tronblc. How much more when the 
orimn of the chum is, if not doubtful, at least mysti¬ 
fied by the obscorily oi antiquity. The American re¬ 
bellion* had been successful, and the French revolution 
was preparing—men’s minds were fermenting, and 
'there was an abstiract disposition to resist all claims, 
just or unjust; in a case in which the enforcement of 
the claim was tedious and expensive it is not extraor- 
ninary that our “ fines and amercements” became the 
object of passive resistance. Accordinglv, one by one, 
our groats and nobles were reftised, and the claim to 
them defied—^litigation became enormously expensive 

* War of Independence. 1 by no meant snbioribe to att the 
opinions of the esteemed and able snthor of this paper.—[E d.] 
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—and when once a few claims were waived, the whole 
were opposed. Those who had no doubt of the right, 
and had taken their farms on those conditions, and who 
hath perhaps, at first condemned their neighbours for 
resisting a lust chum, became gradually convinced that 
their neighbours were right, and they themselves were 
wrong—that no doubt me claim was bad or it would 
have been enforced—so they joined the rest, and the 
income was at last entirely abandoned. 

Tithes were, however, more " sacred j” apd although 
not a clergyman, the lay impropriator had the law on 
his side, without the necessity of any great archaeo¬ 
logical researches, and the amounts were worth liti- 
mting; but these were evaded in every possible mode. 
We hod, amongst others, the tithe of all lambs yearned 
in the parish. By driving the ewes some ^stance 
into another parish, where the lambs could be bom on 
tithe-free land, hired for the purpose, this claim was 
evaded; and though in some instances the law rectified 
the wrong, there was still a large source of income 
cut off, and a state of permanent animosity established 
between tithe owner and tithe payers. 

All these things arc necessary to be understood, in 
order to know the state of feeling at tlic time. I re- 
memlicr .that when, as a little boy, 1 accompanied our 
tithing man on my poney, and todk in succession from 


his hands the little boughs to stick in tlte shock of 
com, and "mark it for my own”—I felt a pride 
similar in kind and equal in degree to that which 
mated the breast of a British captain, at the time 
when everv foreign ship was compelled, on pain of 
cannon balls, to lower its flag in tne narrow seas, in 
concession to our naval supremacy. I presume the 
former in turn felt like the foreign commander, when 
forced to pay this unwilling homage. 

On these and similar excursions 1 and my brothers 
were generally mounted on “straifs;” that is, cattle 
which had strayed from the adjoining forest, where the 
animals bred in almost a state of nature. If not 
claimed in the course of twelve months and a daj', 
they became our own; but during that ]>eriod, if used, 
il^was necessary to liave a large feather (generally a 
goosequill) fastened transversely in the tail, as a signal 
to the claimant, if there were any. This feather in 
the tail I always considered as a feather in the cap, 
and was often shocked at the wicked jieoplc who 
mocked at it: those who resisted the payment of 
tithes, it was some consolation to reflect, wore sure to 
go to the deril when they should die; liul I was not 
quite satisfied with this deferred anuuity of vengeance, 
and often regretted that we could not anticipate the 
payment. 



PLOUGH MONDAY. 


Among the very earliest recollections which remain 
in my mind is that of Plough Monday. I could have, 
been scarcely four years of age when first eonseious of 
the universal terror which announced the approach 
of the annual saturnalia. Year after year was the 
subject debated in solemn domestic conclave, and plans 
of resistance considered; but year after year did the 
courage of the household fail at the approach of the 
dreaded day. The subject was with me one of won¬ 
der and interest, mixed with alarm, before I grew old 
cnoughwto estimate the danger. Often did I hear 
my father express bis resolve no longer to bear the 
infliction ; but my mother’s terrors alwnys prevailed, 
and he was once more persuaded to defer his resist¬ 
ance and his vengeance till the next anniversary. 

And what was Plough Monday, the reader will 
say, that it should be anticipated with such terror? It 


was an ancient festival of (Vres, I believe, wbieh had 
gradually ilegcnerated into an ngrnrinn revolt. An enor¬ 
mous plough, decorated with flowers, ribbons, and 
other trappings, was drawn by three or four hundred 
young men similarly ornamented, ]»recoded by a band 
of wlint was then ealled music! and accompanied by 
an enormoiKS crowd of men, women, and children, with 
ftill grown boys and girls, booting, shouting, scream- 
ingj dancing tumultuously, like so many drunken 
bacchanals, and uttering oaths and obscenities which 
would not in the present dnv be tolerated in the re¬ 
gions of St. Giles’s and the Mint. As they ap¬ 
proached the house a messenger was sent on to know 
what ransom would be given—if this were refused 
altogether, th^ proceeded to plough up the front of 
the hous*. 'Walls, railings, posts, trees of considcr- 
ahle size, could not for a moment resist the ponderous 
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macliine, which, dragged by chains, tore its way 
through the ground to a great depth, leaving devasta¬ 
tion behind it. A grass plat was destroyed—^^'ascs 
broken—shrubs torn up by the roots or cut off close 
to the ground, and a scene remained as if a mine had 
been sprung on the spot. If a sum below their esti¬ 
mate of their “ Rights,” as they termed them, was 
given, they still proceeded to do considerable mischief, 
but did not wreak lull vengeance—^it was only on the 
jiayment of their arbitrary demand, without hesitation 
or resistance, that they passed by without injuring 
any thing. For the house of a gentleman, this black 
moil was, I believe, two or three pounds ; and it was 
graduated down to a shilling or two from the poorest 
labourer. The regular plough team was always com¬ 
posed of persons from a distance, and those inhabit 
ants of the district who could have resisted the inva¬ 
sion, had they been so inclined, were themselves gone 
to distant places on a similar errand. 

The money thus obtained was expended in pro¬ 
fligacy and debauche^, little less extravagant than 
that of the followers of Juggernaut. A fortnight pre¬ 
vious to the day was occupied in anticipations and 
pre])arations, and at least a fortnight afterwards was 
required before things could subside into their regular 
clianncl—so that every year a month of labour was 
wasted, besides the utter disruption of all liabits of 
order and decency. The general morality may be 
judged of from the fact that the district afforded no 
instance, I believe, of a girl being married till ready 
to lie in, when it became necessary that she should 
select one of her paramours to take on him the cha¬ 
racter, but not the restraints of a hnsband. It was, 
indeed, rare that a girl consented to become a wife till 
she had had one or two children, when the annuity 
granted by the parish for their mmntenauce formed 
the dowry which attracted the penniless swain. Let 
us admire the wisdom of our ancestors! 

A still greater object of alarm, however, than 
Plough Monday, was that of the approach of Gypsies, 
who from the numerous unenclosed commons all over 
the kingdom, found everywhere shelter and food, 
llegtdar encampments of three or four hundred per¬ 
sons were sometimes located on the same spot for a 
month at a time, to the utter destruction of poultry 
and game, and not uufrequently they helped them¬ 
selves to pigs and sheep. The neighbouring farmers 
did not dare to be severe, or to crdl in the imperfect 
aid of the law, lest their fences or their cattle should 
suffer from the vengeance of the marauders. I re¬ 
member, on several occasions, the town being literally 
taken possession of by this gang of rudians, who gave 
it distinctly to be understood that they should not 
budge till a certain sum of money was raised, when 
they would pass on to the next town and bestow 
similar patronage. For two or three days the streets 
were crowded, and every hay-loft and shed occupied by 
the nomade tribe. Their departure was like that of 
the Israelites from Egypt—they Imrrowed (without 
divine authority) whatever vessels of gold and vessels 
of silver belonged to the parisluoncrs. Of the former, 
1 imagine, there were few; and the latter were, I pre¬ 
sume, only spoons and cruet-tops—^but such was tfee 
terror insi>ired by the threats of these lawless ruffians 
—some of which distinctly concerned thei^ temporal 
goods, but not a few were addressed to their super¬ 
stitious fears of ill luck, sickness to themselves, and a 


murrain to their cattle—such was the terror inspired 
by the unwelcome visitors, that on their exodus, the 
universal voice was not one of lamentation for the loss, 
but of thankfulness for the ultimate escape. These 
inflictions were endured ns men endure the conse¬ 
quences of earthquakes, storms, and inundations—as 
natural and inevitable evils which, as they must be 
borne, it is best to bear without repining, and each 
time it was hoped that it would not ha])])cn again. 

The drawing for the militia—the numeration of the 
population—^the establishment of yeomanry—and the 
enclosure of forests and commons, gradually broke up 
this interesting state of society, and made the trade of 
deer-stealer, poacher, thief, and fortune-teller too ha¬ 
zardous to be worth following. A large number of 
these very enterprising gentry have passed to the An¬ 
tipodes at the public expense, and they have now full 
room for their peripatetic researches—but if they wi.sh 
to rob hen-roosts and pig-styes they must first breed 
the animals—for the establishments of their neigh¬ 
bours are too much dispersed to be worth the gleaning. 

I can well remember, as a boy, the extraordinary 
beauty and even grace of these waudering outcasts— 
the large speaking eye, the ruddy lip, the w’ell-fornicd 
bust, and all the well-understood allurcnv'iits of the 
young females. I do not believe, however, that tliey 
were so accessible to the approaches of “outsiile biir- 
barians” as was generally supposed ; and I form luy 
opinion on the fact, that they remained a race of very 
cWactcristic featnres—^with the intensely black hair 
and peculiar complexion which mark their tribe;—this 
could not have been the case had there been a free ad¬ 
mixture of other rac«s in indiscriminate intcr(‘ours(‘; 
neither (I believe) could any other rm;c have borne I he 
hardships and occasional privations of their migratory 
and unsheltered life. Tlic fair-corn]ile.\'iuned would 
have passed into scrofula and consumiition, from a 
small part of the inflictions that the Gyji.sics bore, not 
merely with impunity, but without injury to their jdiy- 
sical beauty aiuLpower. 

1 . ■ '■ 

The festivities of May Day—the morris dance and 
the May-pole—are well known, and not peculiarly eha- 
racteristic of the state of society; their universal pre¬ 
valence, however, at that time, shows clearly that there 
was more room in the world, and that a larger portion 
of the year was given up to amusement and relaxation 
from toil. When we consider that the population of 
the coimtry at the period I now speak of, was much 
less than half its present amount, and that so large a 
portion of the soil was left uncultivated, it is clear that 
^ the incessant toil of the present day was unnecessary, 
when every man had a claim on the boimty of nature. 
That the race was happier in the latter part of the last 
centuiy than it is now, cannot be questioned, but it was 
the happiness of the pig or of the fox. Ceremonial 
religion hod been abolished, and there was neither 
education nor self-respect to adopt the substitute of 
dogma disputation then recently introduced by Wesley 
and Whitfield. 

On this subject, however, I have mucli to say in 
another place, when the state of the clergy shall come 
under discussion—^whether cause or consequence of the 
degraded state of the populace I will not attemjit to 
decide: it is probable the action was reciprocal—that 
the immorality of the clergy influenced the conduct of 
the laity, and that the universal prevalence of vice and 
profligacy among the populace took away the restraint 
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of opinion on that of the clergy. Comparing educa¬ 
tion and motives, I cannot but pronounce the mtter to 
be the most criminal of the two classes. Ilappy are 
we in the present day, in the jiosscssion of a body of 
enlightened teachers, whose example is even more in¬ 
fluential than their precepts. 


Among the amusements of the people at the period 
I am treating of, the universal practice of bull-baiting 
is, perhaj)s, the one most characteristic of the state of 
society. I can hardly to this day forgive my parents 
for allowing me to attend these horrilile exhibitions. 
My father, liowcver, held some scignorial rights on con¬ 
dition of furnishing a bull to be baited, and I wUl do 
him the justice to say, that he made many attempts to 
abolish the practice long before the patriot Wyndham 
undertook its defence. Whether the eloquence of that 
noble gentleman in vindication of the savage and in¬ 
human sport had any effect in altering his views on the 
sidjject, I cannot say ; certain it is tliat the amusement 
continued (ns Mr. Wyndlmm phrased it) to stimulate 
the noble courage of Englishmen, till abolished by the 
goosequill. My father offered a fat ox, nay, 1 believe, 
a couple ot*fat oxen, to bo roosted for the recreation of 
the enlightened and humane }icnple, os a vicarious 
sacrifice for the bull; but free-boru Englishmen dis¬ 
dained the degrading appeal to their bellies, and in¬ 
sisted on the bond—nay, they even contended that the 
flesh of a bull which hod died of rage, exhaustion, mu¬ 
tilation and terror, bail a zest beyond that of ordinary 
meat, and which fully compensated for its toughness— 
so the practice w'as continued. 

The poor animal was brought out with great sooth¬ 
ing and gentleness, and led to a stake in the centre of 
a jdace, which like the “ Grande Place” in France, was 
the modern Forum of every town, and called the Bull 
lling. W'hen he was once secured, or believed to be 
secured (for there wore instances where, in his agony, 
he broke his bonds, and wreaked vengeance on his per¬ 
secutors)—when once bclic\ed to be firmly secured, a 
loud shout from the multitude pronounced the ap¬ 
proaching triumph of humanity—one by one, the fero¬ 
cious Indl dogs were loosed upon him. While he pos- 
s(‘ssed his full vigour, he was able to auticipatc the 
designs of his opponents, and when the dog, in the 
instinct of his nature, tried to seize the nose, either im- 
laled him on the point of his horn, or tossed him nlotl: 
ligher than the houses, when his fall sometimes burst 
his bowels, and sometimes, though rarely, killed him 
on the s])ot. 1 have seen the mutilated dog, torn and 
bh-ediiig, drag himself again towards the bull with all 
the ferocity of his nature, mid die before he could reach 
the spot, or perhaps the bull, unable to reach him with 
his horns, turned round and trampled him into a 
shapeless mass with his heels. 

" Then rose the cry of women, shrill 
As goshawks’ whistle on the hill. 

Mingled with childhood’s babbling trill 
Of curses stammered slow.” 

The monsters in human shape, who bred the dogs for 
tikis horrible pastime, filled tlic mr with imprecations, 
or notes of exultation, as the failure or success of their 
favourites brought them gain and honour, or loss and 
disgrace—wagers were bmidied about with a vivacity 
amounting to frenzy, and many a man, led on by the 
excitement of the moment, lost a smn which ruined 
him for life. 


The ferocious tenacity of these dogs, when th<y had 
once seized the nose of the bull and pinned him to the 
ground, was wonderful; the bull could not move from 
his position because of the agonizing pain of that ex¬ 
quisitely sensible organ ; any attempt to shake off his 
opponent was vain, and in this dreadful torture was he 
retained, till, either from the difficulty of brcathii^ on 
the part of the dog (while his jaws were thus fixed) or 
from the period allowed by the laws, laid down for the 
regulation of this humane amusement, having expired, 
the dog was pulled away by his master, a difiicult 
thing, and seldom accomplished without the aid of 
snuff crammed into his nostrils; the snuff was be¬ 
stowed liberally also on the bull, and w’hcn he raised 
his mutilated lips aloft and roared with agony, another 
universal shout of exultation announced the delight of 
the bystanders. 

One of these bull-dog breeders staked a large sum 
of money that his dog would allow his shoulder to be 
separated from the body without relinquishing his hold 
of the bull, and he won his horrible wager! Having 
just anatomical knowledge cnot^h to know where the 
principal artery was placed, he passed his knife behind 
the shoulder blade as we do in carving a rabbit at tabic, 
and separating the whole shoulder and limb from the 
body left it dangling by the blood-vessels, and a few 
fibres of muscle which he had avoided to cut. The 
dog retained his hold for a quarter of an hour, when 
the loss of blood made him mnt away, and his noble 
master rewarded his merits by cutting his throat. 
This was mercy! 

At last, however, the poor bull, worn out with fa¬ 
tigue and agony, would crouch down, and burying his 
nose between liis legs, leave his whole botlv exposed to 
the malice of his enemies. Sticks arneef with sharp 
nails were driven into his flesh, and especially into 
those parts deemed to be most sensitive f the hellish 
cruelty of the crowd never ceasing to reproach him 
with cowardice. Cats were tied to his tail; this ge¬ 
nerally roused him to fiu^’, and as the poor creatures 
were swung backwards and forwards screaming and 
clawing, sometimes fastening his tail to his side, some¬ 
times to his back, and sometimes fixing their talons 
between his legs, shouts of laughter and obscene jokes 
told the joy of his tormentors. 

When still fiirthcr cxliaustion proclaimed the ap¬ 
proaching termination of the game, and the wretched 
animal lay down in a jiool of his ouii blood and that 
of the dogs he had destroyed, a btmch of furze was 
tied to his tail, and others fixed by nails in his back, and 
set on fire. This, was capital fun ; at this moment my 
heart is sick with the recollection of haring clajipedmy 
own little hands in transport at the wild fury of the 
mutilated beast in his staggering agony of terror. 

Loathsome and horrible as arc these details, 1 have 
suppressed some which are too filthy and too shocking 
to be recorded. Let us not talk of bull-fights in Spain. 
Humanity is of so recent a growth in our own country 
that we have little cause for pride. Nothing I have 
ever read of them can be compared with the atrocities 
I have witnessed in England. Thank God they are 
gone! and the mechanic or manufacturing artizan,who 
once took delight in such atrocities, has been parrinlly 
awakened to a sense of the dignity of his own being, 
and has learnt to prefer the coffee-shop and the rcad- 
ing-rooin, the mechanics’ institute with its lectures and 
its elevating intercourse between mind and mind, to 
the unspeakable horrors of the bull ring. 
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I mnst be permitted to cite one more instance of the 
state of public feeling on sneh subjects, and then I have 
done viOi cruelties. Badger-baiting and bear-baiting 
have considerable analog with bull-baiting, but were 
never attended with such glaring and long continued 
cruelty. Cock-fighting and dug-fighting are in a dif¬ 
ferent category, and, however reprehcnuble, admit of 
tlie excuse that they arc merely exliibitions of the 
pugnacious instincts which such animals exercise in a 
state of nature. Strange perversity of judgment. We 
did not hesitate to be present at the buU-baiting, but 
it was low and vulgar to participate in these contests 
of the dog, the bear, tlie cock, and the badger. These 
were for common people, our refinement looked down 
on such amusements with lofty contempt. 

Still there was one other exhibition of cruelty which 
it was permitted to the gentry to enjoy along with their 
inferiors. I do not allude to cock-throwing on Shrove 
Tuesday, which was common to all, and was especially 
the amusement of school boys. A number of cocks 
in succession were tied to a stake, and each boy was 
furnished with three sticks of about two feet in length. 
He threw at the head of the cock, and he who killed 
him won the prize—a still higher prize was reserved 
fur the boy who succeeded in knocking off the head 
at one stroke. This delicate and innocent amusement 
surely no one could have the fastidious prudeiy to 
blame! Skill in the art was then as honourable as it 
is now in cricket, and there were even instructions 
given as to the best mode of outwitting the dodges of 
the sharp-visioned cock, by making a feint to throw, 
and reserving the blow till the wretch had raised his 
head after bobbing to avoid it. Many a hap^y day 
have I had at this innocent pastime I God forgive 
me. • 

The amusement, however, to which I allude, was 
this,—a rope was extended across the street, at a con¬ 
venient height, and to this rope were tied by the legs 
a row of geese, ducks, turkies, and fowls, their heails 
hanging dovm and their necks in a fkitli with soap¬ 
suds, which indeed were liberally bestowed over the 
whole bodies of the poultry, so as to make them with 
great difficulty sciz^le. The game was practised 
thus—the competitors were mounted on ponies, horses, 
and donkeys, and to each was apportioned the part of 
the rope which corresponded with the elevation of 
himself and his steed, his task being so allotted as that 
the head of the bird should be just within his grasp 
when it hung down, but entirely out of his reach if the 
poor creature lifted it ever so little. '1^ screams of 
the fowls, the gobbling of the turkies, the hissing of 
the geese, and the quacking of the ducks in their con¬ 
strained position, made certainly a very ludicrous con¬ 
cert of discords, and excited unbomided amusement in 
the spectators. 

After allowing a moderate time to elapse, that the 
birds might become exhausted and less incliaed or less 
alilo to snatch away their heads with vivacity, the fun 
^^Cttan—the riders went full gallop under the# rope, 
«id he who could pull off a head had the bird for his 
jiains. This was by no means a feat of easy accom¬ 
plishment, the poor anfinals were very dextroiu in 
escaping the hand, and as the riders were all mii^led 
together in the met6e, there was generally a heap of 
(loukeys, ponies, and boys, all tumbled together a few 
yards from tlie line of victims. It was not till after 
many courses (and when breaches of the laws of the 
game had excluded numerous competitors from the 


lists,) that trophies of suooesa began to be exhibited—* 
when the range of necks were tolerably denuded of 
soap, and a good many of them stripped of feathers 
and skin also—the bleeding necks nmned a good 
handle—when the birds were nearly aj^iopleotio from 
their long inverted position, and their visions dimmed 
by the blood which trickled down from their mutilated 
necks. It was rare, however, that all the prizes were 
won—some of the birds died in th«r piooes, with 
broken necks, but retuning their heads—and these 
were given to the poor I 

It must be borne in mind that the refined feelings 
which permitted us gentry to preside at these human¬ 
izing exhibitions, would not all^ us to mingle in them 
—any youn^ gentleman who should have degraded 
himself by joining in the sport on his poncy, would 
have been cut by his associates, as decidedly low and 
vulgar I • 

Yet it was a hard task to abstun—^it was so exceed¬ 
ingly fiumy, to sec tlie bird with bare and bleeding 
neck, twisting it out of the way at the approach of the 
clumsy hand of his enemy* when one felt sure, that 
by adopting a different mode of seizure, one could do 
it. 1 was Tike Louis the XIV. on orossing the Rhine, 
who is represented by the poet as lameutmg his hard 
fate, which compelled him to keep in a place of 
safety: 

“ Sc plsignit de son rang qoi I'attoclic au rivage." 

Often did I, for the moment, wish myself a butcher’s 
boy, that 1 might become a competitor for these 
blushing honours; nor, horrified as I often was at a 
bull-bait, con I recollect a single qualm of conscience 
at the game of neck-pulling—ohildreu arc cruel, but it 
is fVom ignorance of the pain tliey are inflicting. The 
roars of the bull in his torments, told me di.stinctly 
that he was in a state of intense sufferitig, but the 
noise made by the hens, geese, ducks, and turkies, 
was grotesque, and bad never been associated in my 
mind with the ideas of torture. 

I have now done^with rural horrors, and proceed to 
the description of amusements of a more blameless 
character: all are necessary to ^ve an idea of society 
sixty years ago. When the innocent simplicity of 
rural life shall have been fully detailed, I will proceed 
to London, in which mighty wilderness I first made 
my appearance, in the last week of the last century. 

One of the games still preserved, os connected with 
the holding of land, was a dance of a very peculiar 
character, which, strange to say, had never been 
thonoured with a name. Twelve pairs of the noblest 
antlers, with their points gilt, were fixed hi twelve 
(wooden) stags’ heads, covered with the appropriate 
skin: a handle of eighteen inches in length was in¬ 
serted in the under part of each, which a atout young 
man held in both hands before him, the horns resting 
on his shoulders. These twelve persons were preceded 
by a man in or upon (whichever it might be called) a 
wodden horse: the body of the man passed through 
the body of the horse, and os he wuked along, his 
legs were concealed by the trappinn which reached to 
the ground. Artificial logs and t^hs were fixed to 
the portion of the man which was visible, and hung 
down on each side with a very fair resemblwice to 
humanity: the lower jaw of the horse was moveable 
on a hinge; a string attached to it, passed over a 
pulley, in the upper jaw, to the man’s liand, which on 
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Dulliag mado a snapping noise, something like a very 
luge ciutanct, and kept time to the music, which was 
of a similar desertion to that accompanjing the 
monster plough. To keep time (musicalljr speaking) 
WM impossible; since each musician exercised the 
privilege of a true bom Englishman, and ployed as 
fast or as slow as it pleased him: it was quite suRicient 
if be kept to the same tune, and finished it as soon as 
he could; if the others had begun again it was not his 
fault. AJl the botheration of bass mid treble, tenor, 
contiter-tenor, with the whole zisonie of flats and 
sharps, breves and semibreves, quavers and crotchets, 
was utterly unknown or unheeded. At any rate, they 
succeeded in their principal object—^making a great 
noise; and if any one attempt to disparage the taste 
and refinement of my native town, I throw back in his 
teeth, if he is a Scotchman, his national musics the 
bagpipe. I am accustomed to cite an instance of 
heroic politeness on the part of Englishmen of rank 
and fashion, which is not paralleled in the history of 
the world. I was present at a grand entertainment 
given by the Duke of Sussex, and his piper was allowed 
to make a noise for half an hour, without one sii^lc 
person putting his fingers in his ears, or bis napl^ 
between lift teeth. Talk of French politeness after 
that 1 No, no—beyond that, there is nothing. 

Tlie tiiirteen performers thus described were very 
gaily dressed with ribbons (I roust confess sometimes 
cut out of paper), they paraded the town from morning 
till night, or at least till too drunk to stand—a climax 
in truth which sometimes arrived at an early part of 
the afternoon. 

1 should vainly attempt to describe the labyrinthine 
zigzoggery of their dance. It required great practice 
for a considerable time previous to the anniversary; 
and though to the uninitiated it might seem pure 
cuiifusion, there was a “method in the maduess” 
cogni7..<ible by the populace, and any error met with 
loud condemnation.—Just as in the verses called 
“nsonautes” by the Spaniards, in which most of 
their [days arc written, the lowest of the jfbpulacc per¬ 
ceives the slightest error, and puflishes the actor with 
“applauses surdos” (deaf applauses), tliis consists in 
clapping the hands together, each hollowed as if it 
belli an egg. It might be mistaken by a stranger for 
our own mode of signifying approbation, but it makes 
a most extraordinary kind of noise when performed 
by great numbers, to which nothing can be compared 
but the dead plop of an avalanche. 

Bless me 1 1 am off to the Peninsula and round to 
Switzerland, in an serial steam carriage! I hasten 
back to ray native town, which I venerate with aU thq 
respect of a step-son, toward.* his new father, defrauded 
of his rights by his mother’s second marriage. 

The original object of the ceremonies just described 
was stated, in the grant from Henry the Second, to be 
to collect money for the nmairs of the church, the 
maintenance of the poor, and the keeping in order the 
public roads. While the church was quite new, and the 
poor and the roads not yet in existence, no doubt the 
collection was ample; but I cannot believe that if our 
ancestors had changed places with their descendants, 
the sum in the eij 5 hteenth centuiy would have been 
greater than sufficient to accompbsh its more imme¬ 
diate object, namely, to enable the whole party to get 
gloriously drunk. As there was no time fixed by law 
for the duration of Uie quest, the performers very natu- 
raky considered tliat when a sufficient sum had been 


raised for this excellent purpose, it was pure folly to 
delay the enjoyment of the ineffable bliss by further 
solicitation. Indeed, the object of the collection was 
so well nnderstood, that purse-strings were drawn 
tight and tied in a knot, before it was well accom- 
pushed. 

Such, then, is a faint description of coimtry life 
at the end of the last century. My father, who 
(unlike his son) was always laudator temjtoris acti, 
was enthusiastic on the virtues and happiness of the 
peasantry in the time of his own youth; but as he had 
the disadvantage of being bom in a much higher 
position in life than myself, he had habitually worn the 
rose-coloured spectacles of aristocracy, and I do not 
attach much importance to his testimony. One fact, 
however, is worth recording as indicative of the changes 
then going on. He said that, on first entering into 
life os a “ noun substantive” which could “stand by 
itself”—they were in the habit of giving a dinner, a 
pair of gloves, and a crown a ])iecc, to half a dozen 
persons annually, as, in lock of jiaiipers, they would 
otherwise have been compelled by law to join the next 
parish which possessed a superabundancp. A bene¬ 
volent gentleman, however, established a cotton fac¬ 
tory—mode a large fortune and retired—left his fac¬ 
tory to a man of straw, who soon failed, threw on the 
arish an enormous population of dissolute and aban-- 
oned persons, and raised the poor-rates to fifteen 
shillings in the pound. 

The state of the public roods at this time was uni¬ 
versally such ns to forbid travelling in winter except on 
horseback, or in the heavy lumbering vehicles of the 
day—the general form of these was exactly the same 
ns our present omiubus—there is nothing new under 
the sun;—the reader may be assured that the coadies 
of that day differed only in being more coarsely and more 
strongly built, with wheels adapted to the deep nits in 
which they had to travel—these were called long 
coaches, but there was another kind colled a diligence, 
or as it was generally pronounced, a dilly,—the latter 
may be seen in the “ Inn Yard” of Hogarth. Neither 
kind of carriage had springs, but were suspended by 
leather straps like the lord mayor’s coach. In the 
cose of the long coaches these were transverse, from the 
wheel on one side, to its corrcspouiliiig wheel on the 
other—^and thus on stopping you hod some minutes 
oscillation before the body of the coach became still— 
in the dillys it was fore and aft, in the long conches 
athwart ships—in cither kind it soon produced sca-sick- 
ness. I remember that havii^ just rend Miss Edgc- 
wortli’s Essay on Irish Bulls, and having breii con¬ 
vinced by her arguments that Hibernians were uot more 
liable to the use of the cataehresis than Englishmen, 
my companion, who bail been annoyed by tbc motion 1 
have described, exclaimed, “ Och! and how extramely 
iinpiais nnt is the motion of a coach when it’s 
still!” 

Tl>e part of the vehicle which supported tbc coach¬ 
box was not on springs—tliis, joined to the bad state 
of the roads, made the office of coachman so laborious, 
that twenty-five miles was considered a hard day’s work 
—the back part of the coach was called the basket, 
and it was literally a basket of wickerwork, fixed on the 
axle-tree of the hindwhcels; of course, your luggage 
was battered to pieces, for the coach was really made to 
advance by trotting, and a speed of five miles lui hour 
was obtained, wliich, with a- slight declivity, some 
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limes amounted to six. On one occasion, I had put a 
large and beautiful specimen of lead ore, enveloped in 
many wrappers, into the middle of my clothes in the 
portmanteau, hoping that the elasticity would preserve 
it: but at the end of sixty miles I found that it had 
worked its wav through coats and trowsers, down to 
the bottom. No one thought of remonstrating at one 
of the inevitable casualties incident to travelling—and 
it was long after the invention of springs before they 
thought of puttiug the box and basket on springs also, 
and thus not merely preserving the lugga^, but en* 
abling the coachman to drive an hundred miles a-day, 
os was generally the case on the road to Brighton. 

The astouishment was unbounded when Mr. Sedg¬ 
wick (I believe) of Bath, ftrst introduced the custom of 
utling flints on the road without any soft earth “ to 
ind' toem together”—a system to which M‘Adam 
succeeded in obtaining the sanction of Government, 
and to which he has had the honour of giving his 
name. It is said to be a great feather in a man’s cap 
to give a new verb to the language, but this dictum is 
of equivocal authority, smee the respectable Mr. 
Burke discovered a new mode of ensuring a steady 
supply for the dissecting-room. We now tdk of Mac- 
ad^uing roads and Burking victims, but the inven¬ 
tions, 1 believe, arc not held in equal honour. 

Previous to the introduction of this mode of road- 
making, it was the usage to throw all your hard 
matend into the ruts, which thus formed in dry 
weather a sort of stone rail-road, regularly pressed 
down into the earth after rain, and replaced the next 
fine weather—the middle of the rood being only in¬ 
tended for the horses’ feet, was left in a puddle, tliongh 
here and there a large piece of stone was thrown down 
because it would last. 

The common answer to an invitation from one 
family to another, was, “ We will come and see yon as 
soon as ever the roads will admit of travelling.’’ As 
to making them serviceable in winter, no one was so 
sanguine as to cxjiect an impossibility. , 

llie practice of cutting down the summits of hills, 
or filling up valleys, was not yet invented—the prin¬ 
cipal hills (especially Chalk Hill near St. Alban’s) were 
provided with a sort of station-house at the bottom, 
where a number of men with large wooden wedges at 
the end of poles, were always to be found; their duty 
was to walk behind the carriage ns it mounted the bill, 
and thrust the wedges under the wheels, and the 
horses made a spasmodic cflbrt for a minute, and then 
rested; they also steadied the carriage on its descent, 
and prevented its overturn when a whee^islipped off a 
large stone into a deep hole. In this mode it was pos¬ 
sible to accomplish sixty or seventy miles in the twenty- 
four hours, and we were not a little proud of our su¬ 
periority in this respect over foroi^ers—a superiority 
that was as real then as now. 1 once posted from 
Pontarlier to Paris, in the mouth of November, in a 
light but firmly built carriage; the law enforced only 
Ibur horses, but such was the stfite of the roads, that 
foiir horses could not draw the carriage, and I was 
under the necessity of actually nutting six, with three 
postilions. Hurrying home and bribing for the sake 
of expedition, I could not venture to travel but during 
daylight, and just accomplished rather less than an 
average of four miles an hour. 

For a long distance in the neighbourhood of Wo¬ 
burn Abbey, on the great highway from London to 
Ireland, the road, if road it might be called, was com¬ 


posed of deep sand, through which a pace of one mile 
per hour was thought a very fair progress in dry 
weather. It was impossible to make r^s through 
sand, as all the world knew. It is now as good as 
anyroad in the kingdom. 

Habits of excessive drinking were at this period 
universal, and the clergy were by no means more 
abstemious than the laity. It was not, indeed, con¬ 
sidered quite delicate or proper for them to appear 
drunk in the pulpit or the rending desk, though even 
this I have witnessed in the case of three men whose 
livings were not ten miles from each other -, such was 
then the laxity of ecclesiastical discipline. But in the 
symposia of the gentry, and on any day but Stmday, 
it was by no means thought to be incongruous that a 
clergyman should be like the rest,—^hc was expected 
to be a jovial dog as others; and if he could point a few 
jokes at the doctrines it was his duty to tcaidb, he was 
considered a good honest fellow with no nonsense 
about him. 

The reader will suppose that I am describing the 
manners of a class many degrees below the rank of 
gently,—^it is not so,—I speak of the tables of men of 
ftom seven hundred to two thousand a year, and of their 
superiors, many of whom were noblemen df large pos¬ 
sessions. I cannot believe, from what I know of Scot¬ 
land, that Scott needed to go back sixty years from the 
time he was then writing, to make his description of 
the Baron of Bradwardinc and liis compotators appli¬ 
cable—to drink deep was a sign of manhood, and from 
the mode in which they commenced their excesses, 
drunkenness soon arrived,—six or eight habitual toasts 
were inevitable,—“Fill your glasses, gentlemen,—no 
daylight, no heeltaps,—a bumper—these were tossed 
down in rapid succession, and wine glasses in those 
days were like claret glasses in ours, a bottle would 
only fill half a dozen. 

In politics it is the universal custom on both sides 
to hold the opposite parto responsible for all the ex- 
I travo^ides and follies of their adherents. This may 
be all vcry>^well in newspaper controversy, and an 
additional squeeze of lemon from time to time is espe¬ 
cially necessary to make the punch acceptable to the 
popular })alate; but it is imfair and-unjust, and in¬ 
dulgence in the practice tends to mystify and vitiate 
the judgment. Certainly were I held responsible for 
the toasts I have drunk or acquiesced in, I should 
cease to glorify myself in the title of Tory. It was 
amongst that jmrty that I principally witnessed the 
scenes here described, and the sentiments then uttered 
would not now be avowed in an assembly of hot-headed 
prangenien, as those of the opposite party would even 
disgrace O’Connell. These toasts served, however, as 
the excuse for excesses of which ortizans would now he 
ashamed. To leave the house of your entertainer ab/e 
to walk was a stigma on his character and on your own 
manhood not to be eifneed, till a repetition of the 
debauch with still greater excesses, had given evidence 
of your virility and of bis hospitality. 

To ensure himself against the disgrace, the deep dis¬ 
grace, of the accusation that a gentleman had left his 
table sober, it. was not by any means uncommon to 
lock the door on his guests till they had drunk ns 
mneli as he thought proper; and 1 recollect with 
loathing the filthy scene which a dining room presented 
on the following morning. I was fortunately too 
young to partake of these excesses, and the gradual 
a]iproach of a better feeling throughout society made 
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thorn alwaj^s on ol^ect of ^sgust. Often did I vow 
that my children shoidd never witness a similar humi¬ 
liation of their father to that which I often saw, though 
not at home; and though 1 have partaken of a few, and 
but a very few, debauches in my time, the advance of 
civilization made temperance an easy virtue long before 1 
had an opportunity of setting an example of any kind 
to my children. 

To secure the wished for consiimmation of intem- 

f terance, all kinds of stratagems were resorted to— 
tats were not to be found, great coats had vanished, 
or the sleeves of them were sewed up, coachmen and 
grooms were too drunk to guide the horses, and had 
to lie down on the hay in the stable till they were suffi¬ 
ciently recovered to do their duty; for, like master 
like man, and they sometimes bettered the example. 
All served as a pretext for renewing the debauch, which 
was often prolonged till daylight, although, in those 
days, dinners were early—rarely after three o’clock. 

" All, sir,” said to me the ruined keeper of on liotcl 
which had once been tlic centre of fashion, but which 
the enlargement of London had entirely superseded,— 
“ Ah, sir, time was when every iii^ht we were oblind 
to send home a dozen gentlemen in hackney coaches 
because the^ could not stand, and carry to bed perhaps 
as many more who were too drunk even to be put in 
a coach— those were times! but now! why, sir, for a 
dozen years jtast I don’t think any gentleman has left 
Illy house tipsy. No money to be mode now, sir!” 

Pour man, thus it is; no improvement can toke place 
in our mutable society without reducing many to 
beggary. The introduction of printing inflicted star¬ 
vation oil the meritorious irausenbers of books. Father 
Mathew’s labours have ruined hundreds of distillers 
and brewers. Railways have dcpojiulated towns, and, 
worst of all—our own vested interests ! Think of the 
desolation of doctors from the spread of temjierance 
mid vaccination! 

We were near a depot for French officers on parole, 
mid their free admission into society, as %ell as the 
luliiiission of so many emigrants of lirst rate education 
and retined manners, had, I think, some effect on the 
sentiments of their entertainers. Intemperance never 
was a French vice, but, indeed, intemperance in the 
use of French wines is a very different thing from in¬ 
temperance in the use of port, sherry, and molt liquor. 
One exhilarates, the other stiqiifles; the effect of the 
first soon posses off, but the other remains till the 
next day or the day following. 

How erroneous is the opinion commoiilv entertained 
of the character of French emigrants. That the in¬ 
creasing complexity of governmental embarrassments 
necessitated a revolution, may be conceded, but that 
it was produced by the general depravity of the higher 
orders, and of the clergy, I utterly deny. France, till 
her disastrous interference with the revolt of our 
colonics, was rapidly progressing in wealth and hap¬ 
piness, and there is every reason to believe that ml 
the alterations necessary to adapt the form of govern¬ 
ment to the progress of knowledge would hare token 
place quietly; but when the most inflammable appeals 
on the abstract right of resistance were spread amongst 
the people, translated from the English language— 
when a nation of political children were fed on brandy 
caudle instead of jiaji—it is no wonder they were 
dri’^n mad, and would not wait for the slow jirogress 
of social reform, especially when they saw the success 


of such principles on the otlier side of the Atlantic. 
When once a revolution was established, it assumed 
the form of all revolutions, and became a contest of the 
“have nothings” against the “hove somethings.” 
Whenever such a contest is fairly in train, there can be 
little doubt of the issue, when one party outnumbers 
the other twenty to one. 

But how exemplary was the conduct of the refugees; 
—^unlike the Spaniards (a great number of whom I 
was acquainted with,) who absolutely knew nothing, 
and cavAA. do nothing; the French emigrants act them¬ 
selves energetically to work to gain a living, by the ac¬ 
complishments which had been the ornaments of their 
prosperity-drawing, fencing, dancing, languages, ma¬ 
thematics, geography, andomer ncqairemcnt8,wcrc ac¬ 
cessible to idl the youth of England, from the very hum¬ 
ble remuneration they required. Men who had been 
com^ielled torelimiuish twenty thousanda-ycar, occupied 
themselves in making list shoes, and feather ti])pcts, 
rather than be a burden on the country which afforded 
them shelter;—and then the heroic cheerfulness with 
which they bore their misfortunes, was more than 
noble—^it was sublime. 

Above all, the clergy—^men who might have stayed 
in their own country without danger, had they con¬ 
sented to take an oath of obedience to the new state 
of things—an oath which only the most punctilious 
conscience could disapprove—^these men jircfcrred po¬ 
verty and exile, to the slightest breach of what they 
considered their duty. It was a different thuig with 
the nobility, who, being distinctly convicted of large 
osscssions, could give no guarantee to their despoilers, 
ut their heads; for the patriots did not jilacc entire 
confidence in their new title deeds, unless signed with 
blood;—the crime of hereditary wealth could only be 
adequately punished by decapitation. With the 
clergy, however, a slight concession would have placed 
them in safety;—but it was contrary to their con¬ 
sciences, and they refused. 

It was very affecting to see the cheerfulness and 
good temper with which these unhappy people sub¬ 
mitted to their fate;—their patient endurance of the 
taunts and insults to which the then state of the pub¬ 
lic mind subjected them;—the violent anti-Christian 
hatred, not merely of the Catliolic .system, but of its 
professors, (a totally different thing,) which then m> 
tuated the populace—nay the mass of the nation. I 
remember with shame, the feeling ivith which I then 
joined in little annoyances, and the humility and b(‘nc- 
volcnt compassion which disarmed us in sjiitc of our 
bigotry. 

1 was taught French, nt less than half-a-cromi a les¬ 
son, by a man who had been minister of state; and again, 
by one of the most amiable and most virtuous of ineii, a 
mitred abbotand I recollect, with admiration, the 
pure patriotism with which they heard of the triiiinphs 
of their countiymen, even when those triiiinphs seemed 
to insure their own exile and poverty; and of the sor¬ 
row with which they heard of disasters which pro¬ 
mised tlieir own restoration to wealth and honour. If 
I were a Frendminn, I would pouit to these things 
with more pride than to the victories of Jupiter Scapin. 

A curious remnant of ancient taste occurs to me.— 
General Count liochaiiibeau, who had surrendered nt 
St. Domingo, was one of the prisoners of war. His 
chief amusement was his garden, which, as it uns a 
sloping hank adjoining the public rood, enabled him 
to display the vagaries of his fancy to advantage. 
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His beds of flowers being arranged into a pattern, he 
carefully plucked awsT all the green leaves, so as to leave 
one square yellow with crocuses, for example—another 
bine with hyacinths—the next green with parsley, and 
so on: and he sat in his little arbonr, to enjoy the 
public admiration of his skill and ingenuity. 

Although 1 am inclined to contend fbr the influence 
of French oflicers and French clergymen in promoting 
the temperance they preached end practised, yet there 
was certainly another motive still more powerful which 
actuated the British public—^namely, the increasing 
taxes on wines, spirits, and mfdt. When I was a 
child, excellent port wine was sold at sixteen shillings 
the dozen, and wlwn bought by the ]>ipe, might be 
laid m cheaper, though the common price, if sent for 
from a tavern, was a guinea. When tne duty on some 
wines was increased to eleven shillings a gallon, on 
brandy to three or four and twenty shinmn, and malt 
to (I think) seven or emht sUllhigs abnshd; and when 
taxes were doubled and trebled, men had less means, 
and less leisure, for beastly intoxicationthey were 
compelled to exert themselves—to take more land into 
cultivation—^to cultivate it better—to employ the idle— 
to invent means of increasing and economizing their 
earnings or tlieir rents; and notwithstanding all the 
enormous expenditure of the war, the countir became 
richer and more civilized {—tens of thousanos of men 
who would have sta^t^ through life in ordinary 
times, a nuisance to their fellow creatures, became ac¬ 
tive, enterprising, inventive, careful, prudent, ternpe- 
rate, and virtuous. Thus, m St. Paul says, " all 
worketh together for good;” and Providence makes 
even the calamity of war sometimes tend to the ulti¬ 
mate benefit of the human race. 

A curious instance of the prevalence of intemperate 
habits, in the latter part of the last century, has been 
mentioned to me by old merchants. They were ac¬ 
customed to meet in the street, or in the exchange, 
and no bargain was considered binding, till they had 
adjourned to a tavern, and partaken of a gill of wine to¬ 
gether. This was repeated to every fresh contract; and 
a man of extensive business was ubccssarily drunk be¬ 
fore dinn er ; gradually it became the custom to spit out 
part of the wme,—then to give part of it to the waiter; 
and latterly a charge was made in every contract for 
the price of the gill of wine, instead of actually drink¬ 
ing it; this charge ultimately became a perquisite to the 
clerks: and,ta8 the habit was attended with no profit to 
the merchant, it was at lengUi abolished. It was 
found that the clerks acted on the high principle of a 
hackney-coachman. ^ 

•• Something to drink, if you please, your honour.” 

Something to drink, you rascal ?—why you seem 
to spend all your mon^ in drink;—you have no 
dothes on your back, and your horses have no flesh.” 

“ Begging your pardon, sir, that’s my honmr as 
does that.” 

What do you mean by that, fellow ?” 

“ Why you see, sir, when a l^y or gra'leman says 
to me, coachman, here’s sixpence to mrink—I don’t 
tliink it would be honmr in me to spend it in anything 
dse.” 

So, no doubt, thought the merchants’ clerks, till 
their masters abolished the temptation. 


The habit of taking a substantial hot sapper niter a 
hearty dinner was yet in vogue in my youth, and I 
know some country gentlemen who stiu adhere to the 


good old custom, although they have altered their din¬ 
ner hour from one or two to five o’clock—a messo 
termine compromise with fashion. The present mode 
I think cannot be improved; it is virtually a very 
early supper (seven o'dock), after,the business of 
the day is over, and both mind and body quiet. A 
sufficient time elapses befbre lying down to allow the 
laborious part of the process of digestion to be accom¬ 
plished, and the warm water drank afterwards, under 
the name of tea, completes it, and we lie down'to rest 
(if we have not eaten too largely), with the stomach 
moderately empty. Acoordiiipy, we no longer hear of 
persons going off in « surfeit, that is, iqroplexy, in 
consequence of the distended stomach pressing on the 
great vessels, and impeding the return of blood from 
the head. If we take up a magazine of sixty years 
ago, ud look over the list of deaths, we shall find that 
a ” surfeit ” was a casualty of very frequent occurrence 
—^it is now almost unknown. 

And here I will venture to offer a little medical in¬ 
formation; though in these days, when every body 
knows every thiny, it may, perhaps, be thought unne¬ 
cessary. It waai formerly believed, that the food was 
gradu^y ground down and softened into a pulp in 
ubie process of digestion: an accident chableu us to 
prove that, on the contrary, of the whole mass in the 
stomach, only the outside layer is dissolved by tlie acid 
of digestion, called the gastric juice. When this is all 
expended, digestion ceases till more is formed, and the 
undissolved portion takes on the process of fenneiita- 
tion; till, by the slow creation of fresh gastric juice*, 
the function is re-established. In the meantime, the 
distressing and injurious effects are obvious. 


The insecurity of the roads was such, that to travel 
after dark was considered a wanton risk, and foolhardy 
exposure to danger. The Iloyal Mail was repeatedly 
robbed, and the ordinary coaches frequently. The 
apathy of the public at these atrocities, may be jiulged 
from the following incident.—My father was desirous 
of benefitihg by the new mveution of gold touchholcs, 
and accordingly bfought up to town with him the bar¬ 
rel (only) of his fowung-piece. When he arrived at 
Bagshot, and bad token an early dinner, and while 
there was still an hoar of daylight, the landlord came 
into the room uncalled, to remonstrate on the danger 
of passing the heath, and to urge liim to wait till 
morning, when he would have plenty of companions; 
told him that a celebrated highwayman on a white 
horse (!) hod already robbed several nunilies that day I 
and that there was every probability that he was still 
prowling about. My fother, who had business of im¬ 
portance in London which required his presence early 
the next morning, determined to incur the risk—huf 
believing that the landlord’s object was to secure the 
advantage of another guest fur the supper, bed, and 
breakfast,—so be passed on. He was scarcely ar¬ 
rived at the middle of the heath, when the celebrated 
highwayman, on his white horse, rude up to the 
side of the carriage, and made him repent his te¬ 
merity in rejecting tire counsel of the landlord. It 
happened, that the muzzle of the fowling-piece was 
virible at the open window; the man, lookmg askance 
at it, moved round to the other aide; it was changed 
over to the other side, and carefully pointed in a projicr 
direction, so as apparently to be ready fur execution, 
whilst only just enough of it was shown to give it tlm 
aspect of a horse-pistol: again be rode round, and 
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again the barrel was changed. After a few more of 
these reconnoissances, the enemy thought it most pru¬ 
dent not to persevere in the attack on a man appa¬ 
rently so well prepared, and he galloped away. 



Now what would bethought of such an c^ent in the 
present day f Here was a series of robberies in broad 
day; nopursuit—^no other excitement in the country but 
that of terror, and a cowardly acquiescence in what was 
thought to be an inevitable evil—the white horse, tool 
—as if in defiance and contempt of the “ authorities.” 
In fact, in the immediate neighbourhood of London 
even, these things were done with impunity; the late 
Dr. Babington, father of the present eminent physi¬ 
cian, was twice robbed and illtreated in broad-day on 
Ulackheath, and the man was never discovered. On 
the road to Croydon it was the custom for travellers 
towards evening, to wait, if going towards that town, 
at Streatham, and if coming thence at Tliomton Heath, 
till a considerable number had collected; without which 
{irecautiou it was considered unsafe to pass a spot called 
Norbury Gate (where a handsome villa has since been 
erected, now belonging to Mr. Saundgrson) df that time 
a very dangermu place, much frequented hy robbers! 

So intolerable was this state of insecurity, that a 
very spirited Irish physician practising in London, 
whose name I regret to have forgotten, was moved to 
remedy the mischief. One remarkable man had com¬ 
mitted not merely many audacious robberies, but many 
acts of wanton atrocity; the gentleman prep’ared him¬ 
self for his dangerous course of knight-errantiy, and 
sallied fortli in his carriage, in each hand a double- 
barrelled pistol. The highwayman had scarcely time 
to present his pistol and utter the usual formula 
“ stand and deliver,” when he received the contents of 
two barrels in his body, and fell dead fVom his horse. 
The doctor, having ]trovidcd himself with cord, stuck 
the man’s ancles on tiie spikes behind his carriage, and 
tying them securely, left the body hanging down, and 
the head dragging on the ground. In this fashion he 
drove back into London to the astonishment and horror 
of the populace, the head being battered to pieces on the 
stones. This little exploit was ns extensive an adver¬ 
tisement ns could be wished, and the effect was ex¬ 
traordinary i for more than a year there was an entire 
cessation of horseback robbery. 

Is it not strange that the public could arrpiiesce in 
the existence of tliis llcign of Terror I We can hardly 
eonoeive that such a state of things could be tolerated 
for a sing^ week; yet, after the most audacious act of 


robbery, the country did not rise universally ds th^ 
would do in the present d^, and spread the hue and 
cry for twenty miles arouno os quickly as horse could 
travel, but quietly lamented their hard fate, resolved 
never to travel late in the cvenuig, and confided them¬ 
selves to the proU'ction of a police so notoriously de¬ 
fective ; yet mat police was, I believe, just as anxious 
to discover offenders as the present, but they were 
riihculously weak in numbers, and the public gave 
them neither information nor assistance;, although the 
persons of the robbers were well known, and people 
went every evening to that celebrated den of infamy, 
the Dog and Duck, to see them in their symposia, enjoy¬ 
ing their claret mid champtqpie along with their fiune. 

To give a true description of this notorious plane 
would throw discredit on all my preceding statements; 
it would be vain to expect belief unless 1 could be al¬ 
lowed to bring forward individual facts duly authenti¬ 
cated by public records, which the decency of manners 
in the’present day would not permit to be put in print. 
I tbe more readily abstain, ns it never was my fate to 
be present at any of these orgies, which were a disgrace 
to Europe itself, and I should be imder the necessity 
of giving the hhstory from the testimony of others 
only a few years older than myself, but who, being 
born in London, were of an age to jparticipato or at 
least to witness these scenes, while I was in the pnre 
atmosphere of the country, specimens of which purity 
and innocence are recorded in preceding pages. 1 only 
remember the existence of such a place as the Dog 
and Duck, on the site, as nearly as 1 can recollect, of 
the present noble structure, the Bethlehem Hospital, in 
St. George’s Fields. It was ostensibly what would, in 
the present day, be called “ a Tea Gardens,” (which 
like *‘a Wine Vaults,” is now a classic locfdion). It 
was the rendezvous of pickpockets, thieves, highway¬ 
men, boxers, cudgel-players, prostitutes, and other 
votaries of vice and debauchery, and if I may believe 
my informant, the most dc)iravcd imogination of man 
could not conceive a vice that did not there find the 
means of gratification. 

But we will pass over all further mention of this 
loathsome den, and I will merely state that persons of 
the strictest character were in the habit of going to 
this place as to a show, where were pointed out to 
them, the “man that robs on Hounslow;” the man 
"who attacked the gentleman’s carrii^ last week at 
Bagshot;”—^the “ celebrated pickpocket, Barruigton 
—^the "eminent footpad of Norwood,”—and so on, 
just as we should point out at the theatre the officers 
who had distinguished themselves m sucli and such n 
. battle. Or the celebrated speakers in Parliament. These 
mQii set public decency at defiance till their hour w as 
come, till they were ripe, as the phrase wa-s; when a 
long career of success having rendered them careless of 
precautions, the fruits of their plunder were found on 
their ]ier 80 u 8 , or in their rooms, under circumstances 
that made conviction inevitable, and they were then 
duly strangled for the edification of their fellow- 
creatures. 

One thing which essentially contributed to spoil the 
trade of highwaymen, was the invention of country 
bankers, and bank notes. Guineas could not be recog¬ 
nized, and were therefore safe plunder; but bank 
notes, and es[)ecially orders on hankers, weri? a poor 
reward for the risk of the neck, as they could not be 
presented without almost certain detection; more es¬ 
pecially as a signature was at that time required to a 
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receipt, niid the nccomplishment of writing was rarely 
possessed by the very gentlemanly men who followed 
the chivalrous profession of robbuig on the highway. 

Yet the police were not inactive even in those days, 
ns was tr.stined by the numerous tassels of human (w- 
dies, suspended from ropes in the Old Bailey. This 
j»racticc, like the other “ ingenuas nrtes,” softened the 
manners of tlie age, and did not allow them to remain 
brutal. As a further encouragement to the advancing 
refinement, a long row of the remains of human bodies 
on gibbets ornamented the banks of the river Thames, 
luid afforded demonstration to every foreigner who vi¬ 
sited our metropolis, that the English were a highly 
civilized nation, ai^ wortliy of their exalted position. 
These bodies were enclosed in frames of iron, not so 
closely webbed, however, as to prevent the free access 
of the carrion crows ; who, while enjoying their luxu¬ 
rious repast, and especially their first bonne hmche of 
the eyes of the corpse, called out, like the owls in the 
tale, “ Long life to Sultan Mahmoud; while he lives, 
we shall never want ruined villages.”—"Long life 
to English lawyers; while the present race exists, we 
shall never want a tid-bit for our young ones.” I 
think 1 had the happiness to witness the first meal of 
the crows on the body of Abershaw, who was gibbeted 
on Kennington Common—it was a glorious sight. 

What a pity that the mischievous gooseqnill should 
over have been plucked from its comfortable resting- 
place, and its split ton^c made to speak so loudly— 
disturbing the repose of so many good sort of people, 
who rested in calm reliance on the care of Providence, 
and comforted themselves with'the apothegm, that no 
institutions are perfect. “ It is a glorious country— 
the law is the fterfection of human reason; these inno¬ 
vators arc disguised rebels, who would overturn our 
whole constitution, the wonder, admiration, and envy 
of the world!!” 

Tlic gooseqnill worked away, however; and as men 
opened their eyes to the absurd, as well ns wicked per¬ 
version of justice, it was found that juries became 
more and more pen’erse and obstinate; and at last 
compelled an alteration of the law, by the conclusive 
evidence they afforded that it could not be enforced. 

Here let us pause awhile, and take a retrospect of 
what has been already said. If any one doubt the ac¬ 
curacy of my tale, let him refer to old newspapers, or 
even to the Annual Register—^let him read the evi¬ 
dence of Mr. Place, of Cliaring Cross, before a com¬ 
mittee of the Uouse of Commons, as well as the 
pamphlets he has put forth on the subject of his past 
experiences. There is no lack of evidence of facts 
much stronger than any I have related. On the con-. 
trarj', it has been my object rather to soften than ex¬ 
aggerate, from the fear of being considered to have 
drawn rather on ima^nation than memory. 

The improvement in the manners of the aristocracy 
(always imitated by the class next below them, and 
thus downwards) led to the improvement of the middle 
dosses; but it was much later ere the immense body 
of artisans and mechanics began to partake of the 
general amendment. The high excitement of the war, 
and the enormous taxes it occasioned, aided the pro¬ 
cess with the employers, but aggravated the evil among 
the lower classes. Every man was sure of employ¬ 
ment add high wages, whatever might be lus character. 
A time of war, if the country be not itself the seat of 
it, is the millennium of the labouring class ; the gradind 
disitersion of the large capitals in loans to the govern¬ 


ment spread case and luxury among them, and the 
wages they obtaim'd would scarcely be believed in the 
present day. I was once present when the clerk of 
one of our principal brewers was paying bis labouring 
coopers. “Is it not cxtraordinarj% sir,” said he, “that 
although these men gain on the average four guineas 
a week each, not one can wait till Saturday for his 
wages, but is eomnellcd to have a portion on account ?” 
In the sudden calls for extra exertion, I have known 
a packer to the East India Gompnny pay bis men 
twenty shillings for n day’s work,—it is true it was a 
day of eighteen hours labour. 

At this period, the labourer had no resource but the 
public house—there were no exhibitions q)eu to him— 
no ornamented park—no wide and elegant streets—no 
steam boats—no omnibuses—no palaces or miisenms 
accessible to his curiosity—no coflec-shops—no read¬ 
ing-rooms—no cheap publications—no literature—no¬ 
thing to elevate or inspire self-respect;—all was sordid, 
stupid, soul-deadening debauchery and vice; he was 
not respected—he was not resjiectable—be ilid not re¬ 
spect himself—^lic lived the life of a beast, and he ilied 
careless of the future. 

Considering myself as addressing the under 

which term I include every one born in the jiresent 
century, and therefore n class comprising four-lifllis 
of the population of the countiy, 1 enter into details 
which may, perhaps, seem trite or ridiculous to men 
of my own age; but as the niinutine of memoir-writers 
in the time of our fathers and grandfathers is exceed¬ 
ingly interesting to ourselves, 1 take for granted that 
similar records of our own times will be equally inter¬ 
esting to onr successors. Should the pn-sciit sketeli 
excite any attention, I shall at leisure fill iiji tlie out¬ 
line and make a regular ]ilctiirc of past times. Were 1 
capable of writing u novel, and putting in action the 
very men and women I have .seen and known, without 
colling on my invention for a single incident or eba- 
racter, I should make up one ol‘ the most interestiug 
books cvei" written, more csjiccially when the progress 
of niy narrative stiould lead me to the early eieiUs of 
the French Revolution; for the effects of that volciinie 
eruption were felt ui this country in ns great a degree 
of intensity, tliougli not manifested in the same mode, 
as in France. Tliis, however, must devolve on abler 
hands and beads than mine. I hope that among the 
few, who from age, education, pn.sitiou, and adventurous 
life, are fitted for the task, some one may be found 
speedily to undertake it, lest the extraordinary state of 
transition of that period should pass into obiivioii un¬ 
recorded. It is fuU of instruction and aTimsenient. 

Tlie curious contrast between the remainsof the period 
of formality and restraint, and the advancing progress 
of slovenly license and negligence in dress niiu manners, 
would form an exceedingly ainnsing chapter of what 
Carlyle quaintly calls "World History.” ’flic tight 
brccclics and large bunch of strings at the knee bang¬ 
ing down to the ancles, the flap waistcoat, the straight 
coat without n collar, the jilaiteil stock, the ruffles, the 
broad and dangling frill, tlic large shoe buckles, the 
profusion of hair powder, and the low-crowned hat, 
were symbols of the wearer’s party, and showed him a 
determined Conservative or Tory; while what was 
called “the slovenly pantaloon of the low-born 
assassin,” the long lanky elf locks, the brimless hat, 
with crown like a steeple, the strip of cloth down the 
hack called a coat, coming almost to a point at the 
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bott(Jin, tlic double breast and lappels turned back 
beyond the shoulders, the waistcoat stopping short of 
the waist by six inches, the low-heeled shoes tied with 
long ribbon draggling in the dirt, and the loose and 
shambling walk, denoted t^ Jacobin, or, as he called 
himself, the Repubheau. f know not wliich manner 
and which set of habilimcnt% were most absurd and 
ridiculous. , 

There was, however, this difference in the effects of 
the two,—the men who was pmictiliously dressed was 
compelled in his own defence to preserve a decorum of 
manner and behaviour, and an apparent deference for 
the feelings of others which reacted on himself,—to 
show levity in a dress so formal would have made him 
an (fl)jcct of laughter,—and it is on this ground that I 
hope to see the dress of onr judges preserved;—^its 
original purpose of impressing awe on the bystanders 
may no longer be obtained; but it does certainly pro¬ 
mote a dignity and sedateness of manners in the judge 
biiusclf, which tends to keep up a reverence for the 
adminisliation of the law. 

J am hero tempted to fly off at a tangent, and give 
a few striking examples of this effect of dress on the 
manner, and ultimately on the character of the indi- 
\ idiinl; but > refrain—my pajicr is already too long. 
1 proceed to the llepublican. 

The slovenliness and ue Rgoncc of his dress had the 
natural cflect on bis manners—he <liscardcd all d(“fe- 
ronee for age and station—felt the most incflablc con¬ 
tempt for all observances, and spat about on the car¬ 
pets with ail ease, elegance, and jirofusion, still to be 
seen in .\meriea. Ucverence for parents was a super¬ 
stition that it was high time were abolished; to ri.se 
on the entrance of a superior in age or station was a 
reninaat of barbarism beneath the dignity of a free¬ 
thinker; and respect for women w'as feudal folly— 
they were meant for sensual jilaythiugs, and not worthy 
of attention for any other object. The Tory at this 
time was simply ridiculous, but the llepublican de¬ 
testable and loathsome. 

Each of the ]>artlcs into which the natiossfwas then 
dii ided, a.s in the present day', carefuMv selected all that 
was liad in the jirincijdes, pnu’tice, mu\ character of the 
opimnent, to make u]) a “ fair and cmidid ” description 
of the jiarty. The llepublican hated the Tory', or, ns he 
called himself, the Iloyalist; while the Tory simply 
despised and loathed the Ilc|)ublieau. 

The present race of Liberals will think it strange that 
the predominant feeling of the nation should have been 
at that time most emphatically Tory ; and the mobs 
which vented their enlightened rage on their opponents 
(alter the fashion of Nottingham, in the time of the 
lleforni Bill), were every where inclined to wreak sum¬ 
mary vengeance on the Jacobins. I remember the riots 
at Birmingham, wheu Dr. Priestley’s house was de¬ 
stroyed, and the burniug of Baskervillc’s beautilul 
mausiou in its vicinity; and I saw the ruins of the 
latter place twenty years afterwards, when the large 
board, occupying almost the whole length of the house, 
and which luul been erected by the calm uidignation 
of its proprietor, still remained, with the words “Shame 
to Birmingham,"—a memento of the “wild justice" of 
the mob. 

George the Third and his ministers are often accused 
of making unjust war on the French, iu the time of their 
confusion; the accusation is fal.se—they did all that was 
jiossible to avoid it, hut were overpowered by the irre¬ 
sistible resolve of the nation at large. The government 


of Great Britain abstained, even after the ferocious 
idiots who then swayed the destinies of that unwise 
people had oflicially jiroclaimed, tliat, in whatever part 
of the world men would rise against their rulers, they 
might depend on the aid of France; and after all, it 
was France that declared war against England! 

But the subject grows under my bauds, and the 
topics which yet remain to be treated are innumerable. 
■Whether the thoughts and recollections I liave thus 
loosely strimg together shall interest the public, re¬ 
mains to be seen. A few words to a class of persons, 
who, since the great change made by the Reform Bill 
in the constitution of Parliament, are become the real 
arbiters of the destinies of this mighty and glorious 
nation, and I then wait to see if it be worth while to 
rcsiunc my pen. 

The great change I have spoken of is sometimes 
braught to the mind vividly by a very slight circum¬ 
stance; and as publications of this kind reach the hands 
of persons who have neither leisure nor inclination for 
the higher departments of literature, I hope that what 
I am now saying may tend to cheer the heart and 
soothe the envy of many an industrious artisan. I 
went to visit the city of London after a very long ab- 
senc.c, and not finding the gentleman of whom I was in 
sc.arch in his counting-house, looked about for a place 
iu which I could pass the hour I had to wait, without 
the expense of taking a meal iu a coffee-house or tavern, 
not being accpiaiiiied with any body within a moderate 
distance. On casting my eyes around, I saw written uji 
on a very neat, clean, and respectable house, tlic words 
“Coffee Shop and Reading Room.” I entered and 
found a large room well lighted with gas, divided into 
bo.xes well jiaiutcd, handsome paper the walls and 
cieliug, and the mahogany tables covered with a pro- 
fusiou/if newspapers and [tcriodical publications. Not 
wishing to cat, I merely called for a cup of coffee; it 
certainly was not very attractive, hut it was drinkable. 
I became deeply engaged in the magazines for the 
hour, and on inquiring what was to pay, was told one 

I'ENNY. 

Now hero, said I to myself, is a triumphant proof 
of the advance of civilization,—a sum not sufficient to 
buy a glass of gin furnishes a lahouriug artisan with 
shelter, warmth, light, society, intellectual amusement 
and instruction, with bodily refreshment and rest—a 
sum which is scarcely missed from his earnings. If 
you who arc now reading my remarks happen to be a 
man of this class, thank your stars that you were born 
iu the nineteenth century, and do not repine at a fate 
which, whatever you may think of it, possesses more 
materials for happiness, and for ajipreciation of ha]>]>i- 
' ness, thmi that of a similar class in any other nation in 
Europe. Above all, recollect the dignity and the privi¬ 
leges of fonning part of the most niighU' nation on the 
globe—knovring that the very name of Englishman is 
a title of honour. Do your best to inculcate content¬ 
ment and industry in your fellows; and, above all, for¬ 
get not the Providence that permits you to possess 
physical and mental enjoyments, such as were abso¬ 
lutely inaccessible to men of moderate fortune and in¬ 
dependence in the time even of your grandfather. 
Teach your children to appreciate the advantages of 
their lot, and to avoid all the absurd longings for sedi¬ 
tious notoriety which embitter the possession pf every 
blessing, by setting a man constantly to a comparison 
of his own state with those above him instead of those 
beneath him. Envy requires no cultivatiou. 



A VISION IN PAN’S-DELL. 


I HAVE seen Pan 1—Within a sheltered hollow, 
Where fir trees laced their branches overhead, 
As if to hide tha spot from fierce Apollo, 

To which of yore his vanqmshed rival fled : 
Some dubious marks of goat-like hoofs espying 
Along the margin of the tangled glade, 

1 followed on their track, till deftly prying 
Amidst the thickest covert of the shade, 

I saw great Fan I 







Beside a gliding stream the God was seated. 

In the dull umbrage of o’erhanging trees, • 

From whose seor boughs the yellow leofits fleeted, 

In whirling eddies on the autumn breeze. 

A sweetly solemn air his pipe was playing, 

A mournful requiem for the dying year. 

He said—" The winds arc cold, the woods decaying, 

I may not, must not, longer linger here.” 

I have heard Pan. 

“ Oh for the satyris hut, the sjirightly sallies 
Of shepherd mirth, the wine-jars Hprjde rill. 

The sunburnt revels in green Tranpe’s volleys, 

And the wild dances on the Argive hill, 

Where oaten reeds piped out their simple measures. 
While from my nook I watched tlie merry clan. 

Till one with lips impearl’d with dewy treasures 
Would steal away, to talk an hour with Pan. 

Pan—goatfooted Pan!" 

The song was hushed, and sad and hea^y hearted, 
Upon my ears its lingering music fell, 

As with a start the clattering hoofs departed, 

Their lessening echoes ringing down tlie dell. 

But yet methoiqriit a deeper gloom denoted 
The bower from which a sylvan god had fled; 

The falling leaves in thicker currents floated, 
And^^kly waved the fir boughs overhead. 

t, 1 had seen Pan. 

iind what indeed is Pan?—an Emanation 
From the bright thoughts and glowing hearts of yore. 
Taught by the spell of Fancy’s young creation 
On high devotion’s eagle-wings to soar. 

Then, when the ripened ear gave up its treasure. 

And the foil vintage heaped the wine-] miss o’er. 
Their hearts, oppressed with thankfulness and ])leasnre, 
Exclaimed—" The Gods reward our toils—adore 
TIic mighty Pan.” 

Pan is a mythus of the woods and mountains; 

The pine-tipped valleys and the olive shades. 

The warm spring rains, the showers ftom sparkling 
fountmus 

Sin^ng sweet music in the Cretan glades. 

The tinkung sheep-bell, —oxen meekly lowing. 

The pipe low breathing by the willowed streams. 

The whirring groves, the runners silveiy flowings, 
Leaped into ^dheod in the Grecian’s (Ireams 1 
They had seen Pan I 
H. A. 











A PROVIDENTIAL ESCAPE. 




AN I ever 
forget the 
heroic vir- 
tne of a lady 
[ —a West 
. indian ? — 
Such an in¬ 
stance of du¬ 
teous sub¬ 
mission to 
her destiny, 
such hum- 
Jdo grati¬ 
tude for a 
special in¬ 
terposition 
in her fa¬ 
vour,cannot 
fail to ex¬ 
cite un¬ 
bounded ad¬ 
miration! It 
isimpossible 
to do justice 
to the im¬ 
pressive and 
I awe-struck manner 
with which she re¬ 
lated the circum- 
\ stafices of her escape 
, from a fate worse, a 
j hundred times worse, 
(in her estimation) 
than the most pain¬ 
ful death. 

I have said she was 
a West Indian: her 
education was at least 
' c(pial to that usually bestowed on 
Creoles in those days. She’ 
could read and write—play at cards, and ride 
oil horsebaek; (juitc enough, surely, to satisfy 
the world which surrounded her, many of whom 
were by no means so accomplished: but she 
had another claim to their respect—she pos¬ 
sessed a peculiar talent in managib^ refractoip^ 
slaves by dropping lighted sealing-wax on their 
naked skin,—an admirable punishment invented 
by herself, which had the great advantage 
not injuring “Pa's property,” by rendering the 
obstinate wretch incapable of work. In short, 
at the age of thirteen, she was not merely an 
acminplished girl, but, with the precocity of the 
climate, was really an accomplished woman.. 

Ono great defect in her character, however, 




formed a sad drawback on her chance of matri- 
—her father, not being rich, could give' 
iCribut a small fortune. Throe men, as many 
on, two boys, and throe girls, constituted her 
whole property. Notwithstanding this defect in 
her character (the only one by the bye considered 
of any importance in the very enlightened part of 
the world which she adonicd),—notwithstanding 
’ this defect—^this grand defect, she was solicited in 
marriage before she had entered her fourteenth 
year, by a gentleman of fortune recently arrive*! 
in the island. With the naive innocence and sim¬ 
plicity of youth she soon gave him her whole hcai’t. 
He was young, handsome, healthy, well educated, 
of exem^ary character, and had had an opportunity 
of showing, during a revolt, the highest cout^cand 
the most heroic magnanimity. All the friends of 
the family came to pour out their congratulations, 
and to overcome the reluctance of the father—a 
j reluctance founded solely on the conviction that his 
, daughter was yet too young for the probable duties 
of a mother. It was in vain that the lover en¬ 
treated—that the yoimg lady thrcllencd to drown 
hei-sclf: the father, while acknowledging all the 
advantages of such a match (for he had taken care 
to ascei^iin, beyond the possibility of doubt, the 
solidity of the gentleman’s character, and the 
wciglit of his purse),—the father still refused to 
allow on early union; but at last said, that, as 
be was going to the United States on business, 
;,fie would take his daughter with him, and, on 
his return in six months, they had his full con¬ 
sent to marry. With this limited concession the 
lovers were compellod to be content. Their 
parting was, as usual, a most overwhelming event 
—^vows of eternal love and constancy were ex¬ 
changed, and, as the lady phrased it, “1 was lit 
to break my heart; I was sure I never could live out 
the six months, and only hoped tlmt ‘ Pa ’ w'*iuld 
see how miserable I shoum bo, and constmt to 
sliorten the time. This, in fact, he did; and at 
the end of four months wo were on our voyage Rack 
^ain—when, how wonderful arc tho ways of Pro¬ 
vidence 1 and how little do we know what is best 
for our good! On our return it jJeased Heaven 
to raise a violent storm, and by such special pro¬ 
vidence we were driven into St. Kitt’s—^where— 

. hh! how can I be sufficiently thankful for His 
goodness!—we found—you will hardly believe it 
—^we found, tliat this vciy man that I was going 

to marry—this treacherous man-” 

“ My dear Madam,” said I, seeing her so agi¬ 
tated, “ pray compose yourself—1 guess tho re.st 
f your story—^you found he was already mar- 
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LAMENT FOR A LOST HOME. 


“ Oh ! no. Sir, no—worse than all that—we 
foim<l—that this very man was a native of St. 
Kitt’s—and tliat—that—^that his gi-eat grand¬ 
mother had been a woman of colour!!” 

Yes;—Heaven peeped through the blanket of 
<ho dark, and cried, 

“His gkeat oeakomotheb was a woman op 

ooLorii! A. L. W. 



LAMENT FOR A LOST HOME. 

’Tis ii little cot, with its garden green. 

Keeps in my memory wearily ; 

With its twin flower-beds, and the walk between, 
Too narrow for two save they went as we 
Love-like, with twining arms, to pass 
Up and down ’twixt the borders of grass. 

And the trclliscd door, and the simple seat, 

Whore the two geranium plants were placeil. 
Which look’d so fresh and smcll'd so sweet, 
I'cmpting the bee, though pressing his haste. 

To come and drink of the honey they Iwrc 
In cups oft flllcd from their full hearts’ core. 

And the little gate, and the ponderous bell 
Swinging the wall and the tree bct\\ccn. 

Whose sound was seldom acceptable 
Save when there was only one in the scene:— 
The he or the she of that simple show 
That's lock’d in my brain—never to go! 

lA>ck’d in my brain’s most vital part,— 

It is the ache that drags me down. 

With many a painful spasm and smart, 

To the place where the countless dead are strewn : 
"fis this that makes mine eyes to weep— 

’Tis this refuses tliem their sleep! 

Every plant in that garden throve. 

Though oft uprooted to set anew ; 

Not one, though untimely its remove, 

Had heart to die as most plants do: 

We bathed them daily—never in vain— 

For the veriest stump ’gun leafing again. 


Therc^re two^cacia trees— 

Vel^^aAfurthey were 
As they sti^|^,^their light locks in the breeze, 

Like a maiddyi gH^erinjAair. 

During summer the biraMjjuleTOws 
All in the shade of their au^RMteughs. 

The summer days seenra never too long. 

The winter ones never too short: 

^ Our wants were sore, but our hearts were strong, 

^ And that little home was as a fort 
Against despondency and dread, 

And the ills that distract the heart and head. 

But we and the world were not good friends, 

We lacked that bustling quality 
Of turning to our private ends 
’The “ high ones” of society 
We could not learn to compromise 
Twixt our pride and our necessities. 

And so, although we tried to stay *' 

The many ills that daily grew. 

We nathless soon were banti’d away 
From that dear home. To see us two 
Tearing ourselves from the place apart. 

Would have touch’d, I think, the stoniest heart! 

First, there was each chamber to leave. 

Each with its separate memory 
Of happy night, or morn, or eve. 

Spent in ufFectionate gaiety; 

And then the green grass, and the flowers 
So eloquent of the vanish’d hours. 

Badly 1 bear my loss! Alas, 

It is, in K’lth, a fatal thing ! 

It sickens the life iTi me :—it has 

Corrupted my flesh in its early spring : 

’T has made a woman of me, ipiifc, 

And left me weak for the worldly fight. 

I’ll tell you true. I’m but twenty-five : 

(There is an age whereat to die!) 

And nothing of me is well alive 
But the brain, which cuts vitality; 

Mine eyes in their pallid lids do burn 
.Like lamps that illumine a dead man’s urn. 

Wc have had terrible things to bear: 

None but ourselves do know the truth ! 

Oh! could you but see us, you would swear 
You saw twin gliusts of love and youth ; 

So ghastly pale and tliinn’d to the bones— 

The white skin covering skeletons! 

“ Things at the worst oft mend,” they say; 

I’ll credit the proverb and hurry hence; 
Temptation walks in tlie broad highway. 

Luring both honour and innocence. 

Home, home, while the brain can yet witlisLind 
The strife of the heart and the twitch of the hand. 




rilils of <lu‘ jmst—nioiiiimciital and goi^eoiis—^thronged 
as tin* stoiicil orii'is of her time-worn cathedrals, you 
w ill come luiek to our dear old, sulky island, with a 
tliousand sweet and solemn memories and images in 
\our mind, which as yet have no }»lnce there. But 
again, it may he that this delicious rambling is 
ti> thee a thing forbid; if so, come and see with my 
eyes, and we two will run across, and snatch a glance 
at the fair town called The Haven of Grace, so named 
' by him who east a wall about it, and made of its fisher¬ 
men’s huts a city; who in sadder days, after too freely 
indulging in the more regal pastime of battering towns 
down instead of building them up, wrote to his proud 
medher, from the bloody field of Pavia, "Tcmt e$t 
perdu savf rhouneur!” The chivalrous Francis is 
long ago departed, but the noble port that he built 
still stands greater and fairer than he left her— AUm» ! 

Unc burning July morning, 1 left a watering-place 
on the south eastern coast of England, after remaining 
there long enough to be sick of every person and thing 
in it. 1 had followed all the pretty girls home, and 
found out all about them; I had read all the novels in 
the libraries, new and old; seen all the conjurors, list¬ 
ened to all the street musicians, raffled at all the raffles,, 
and smoked all the good cigars in the town. I was 
Vor,. J. 


and resolved to effect my escape. 

About two o’clock, the vessel that was to carry me 
to Southampton lay off the harbour, and 1 was pulled 
off to her by a couple of boatmen. It was blowing 
what the sadors call a capful of witid; that is, a sort 
of zephyr that makes a landsman hold on his whis¬ 
kers with both hands. 

Among my fellow-passengers was an old Gaul—a fat 
white Frenchman, with a bulbous, wahiutty uose—who 
in spite of the most violent convulsions of sea-siekness, 
would persist in endeavouring to eat something, appa¬ 
rently in compliance with some abstract tlieory of his 
own upon the subject. A dozen times was he suddenly 
obliged to rush from the table, (urged by some fierce 
volcanic action of lus “ ingeniorum omnium largitor,”) 
to his little berth at the side of the cabin, and as often 
did he return to the charge—his cadaverous face and 
rolling eve looking like a galvanized calf's head—mut¬ 
tering faintly, “ It faut qae je mauge me petite quelque 
chose.*’ 

By the wa)', is it not amazing that men will volun¬ 
tarily place themselves in a situation in wliieh they well 
know beforehand that they shall he attacked by this 
most ludicrous and degrading malady; and that, too, 
not from the fear of deatli, or any other uearlv adc- 

’A ' 
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quatc motire, but in most instances instigated.merely 
by the love of gain, or the hope of amusement? That 
they will consent to pass through all its loathsome 
stages—the meditative, the dubious, the don’t carish, 
and the hysterically hilarious, down to the final des¬ 
perate plunge to leeward, ending in blank despair and 
apathy ? 

On the evening of the following day we arrived at 
one end of the Soutliampton pier, and I hiid the satis¬ 
faction of hearing th^ starting bell of the ]^vre pa^iket^ 
at the opposite onei 1 seised my little porttnanteanj| 
and ran for it. 1 wo^ moustaohei au4 beard (a grniw 
convenience in travelling), whiclh toother with my 
blouse and travelling eap, gave m^ « soqmwhAt &^n 
air; not unlike (I nutst confess,) ^gt of tne egpittriated 
youths, who sell in itreets of t 4 ^i{|on, “ a larsh von 
vor de taidee, (md a leeM von vor ^ haiftee," To this 
appearance, and to my babg so liiu^i^rapdike as to 
carry my own luggage, I vnu IndeHed m It 
laughter from some of my unpolished compatriots 
who thronged the pier, with cries of " Go it, moumeer! 
That'% |jU time o' day, Froggee! Brayva, Farlyvoo!" 
The detain of the pteamer was among the loudest of 
the laughers, and called out to me, “ Nearly too late, 
Mountecr I—never mind—jump along for’ard.” To 
this I replied by Ringing my portmanteau at the head 
of a ffri^ing cabin servant who (though 1 dare say 
he him never read the drama in which that vital dis¬ 
tinction was first discriminated to my simple apprehen¬ 
sion,) had evidently thought me “a person—not a 
gentleman.” 

The eaptain, seeing from my tiddug possession of 
one of the best berths in the ailcs cabin, that 1 hod 
“ put mon^ in my purse,” and that I was an E^lish- 
man, found also that he had made a small mistake, 
and became elaborately civil for the rest of the passage. 
Here was I then fidrly on my way, at last, to that hmd 
of old romance, which from my earliest childhood I 
had dreamed of. I promised myself a sojourn of at 
least 8 couple of mouths, and the exploration of everv 
interesting spot in the old dukedom. “ Man appoints,” 
says the proverb, “and Heaven disappoints.” It 
will be seen how charmingly this pronuse was ful¬ 
filled. 

The day was fine, and a lovely moonlight night suc¬ 
ceeded, the greater part of which I spent on deck. In 
the crimson dawn the next morniim I saw the beau¬ 
tiful promontory of Cape la Ueve, frowning over the 
|mrple water directly between us and the point of sun¬ 
rise; and by half past four its n^blb forehead was 
glittering in the daylight, for the “ far-shooting Apollo” 
(called by the blind suiger of Scio, ATroyuy, on account 
of his godlike exemption from the miseries of shaving), 
was resting his diin upon its crogg}' top, as his fulgent 
visage looked out in golden simes over “the wine- 
coloured ocean.” 

On landing on the quay at Ikavre, I was greeted with 
a humorous contrast to the brutality of my brave comi- 
trymen at my embarkation. I happened to liave a 
sketch book, and some drawing implements in my 
hand; and a custom-house officer, who kept the gang¬ 
way, seeing me rather rudely obstructed by some 
geud’annes on duty, cried out, " Voueement, douce- 
merit, memeun! voyez voue pat que moneieur mt 
artiate?" 

" And now,” said I to myself, as I stepped on 


shore, " now am I in Normandy—^the land of trouba¬ 
dours and pippins—of the angelic Agnes Sorel and the 
diabolic Robert the Devil.” 

As I passed up the hill leading from !(lavre to In- 
gouvillo, I saw a fellow {icrforming a little household 
operation in a way so ingenious in its mul^lication 
of labour, that I think it worth describing. He had a 
frame-saw, of some three fbet in length; one end of it 
pressed against a block, and the other against his own 
person, about the region of his epigastriums against 
the teeth of this saw he rubbed a small log of wood, 
grasped firmly in both hands, andujMui the two ends of 
the wood he was leanuig the whole weight of his body, 
os if he wished to pin^ his law in two pieces; but, 
no doubt, n^y with tbf nope of eventuidly cutting 
the log in half. I waloheu him fbr about five minutes, 
during which ho hod with great labour }iroduc(*d about 
a table spoonlhl of sawdust, whereupon, being myself a 
bbstiioponte ||nd philanthropist, 1 ventured to intimate, 
that to my insular simplicity, he apjpearcd to be rather 
wooding his saw than sawing his wdhd, and proceeded 
to recommend the mt>de which p^vaill among the 
“sacrh Anglais" JacquesBerahonftbe. howevtir, was 
not to be moved by a jest, and he feplioil CUrtly, but 
with perfect politeness, that “ tldl WM dltt best way, 
because it was the way that th|^ slways saw fire¬ 
wood in Nonnandyi:'’ To tltis oonTilUdOg reaaon, of 
course, there could be no reply. 

After a most substantial brcakftiit, I sallied fitfth 
for a ramble among the trees a^ fields, The 
woods, for many miles round llavn^ stretch up tlio 
rides of the bcautifnl hills that enfllrclc the town, 
enclosing in their folds a thousand lUtle shady soli¬ 
tudes, “places of melancholy delight and musing,” 
in which, as you stretch yourself in their shadow, 
you hear the sound of myriatls of tiny waterfalls, 
that trickle down,their slopes murmuring like noon¬ 
tide bees,— 

While the gloom divine is all around, 

And underneath is the mosav ground. 

Among the mtoy little antique vilh^cs which nestle 
down among the old groves of beech, chesnut, and chii 
that cover this scenery, 1 visited that of St*'. Adresse, 
in whose chapel Robert Ic Diablc was married to the 
fair Bertha. The very stones on which 1 stood had 
rung to the armed tramp of the demon knight! 1 re¬ 
newed my vow there, nut to quit Normandy until 1 
had viewed the land from Dan even unto Boer- 
sheba. 

Havro appears to be the principal ])ort for supply¬ 
ing France, and, I should think, all continental Europe, 
wi^ parrots. All along tlic quay are shops filled with 
parrots; aud in almost every private house tliere is at 
least one parrot gabbling and screaming, os only 
arrots can scream. They talk, too, incessantly. I 
0 not think I can conscientiously say, that I observed 
any who could absolutely eonoerse like that “very 
large aud very old grey parrot,” mentioned so gravely 
by Sir William Temple,- which, when old Prince 
Maurice, of Nassau, politely inquired of it, “ Que 
fais tuliF" replied, “ Je garde lespaeUes /” conceitedly 
adding, “Etje sfois bitn fairer But they are great 
lingi^s. Those in the better ouarters of the town 
say little but “laeme madame," ana such like. “Mercie 
madame," followed by a scream that skins one’s teeth. 
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salutes the passeuMr at every step. The vocabulary 
of those who rcsiuc on tJic quays is infinitely more 
rich and varied, but, owing to their intimacy with 
sailors, douaniers, &c. &c., it is hardly fit for quo¬ 
tation. 

Notwithstanding the increased intercourse between 
the two countries of late years, the Normans do not 
appear to have advanced neatly in the study of 
English syntax. This is the more surprising when 
we remember that their town is constantly crowded 
with Americans from New Orleans, New York, and 
other new places in tliat country, where it is admitted 
by all Americans that the purest English in the world 
is spoken. Some of the inscriptions in the island 
tongue over the shops of Havre are exceedingly droll, 
though none of them perliaps are equal to the dainty 
notification which a dear friend of mine read twenty 
years ago over a hairdresser’s shop in Paris, to wit, 
" Here to cut off hairs in English fashion.” 

Very few beggars arc to be seen in Havre; but there 
was one worthy of this class of eminent merit. He was 
a very tall, broad-shoiddered, hairy, eupeptic looking 
savage, with a wooden leg, who usually reclined in a most 
luxurious attitude against a heap of stones on tlie pier, 
and was cviScntly full to repletion of veal, garlic, and 
brandy. When any one looked at him, he would 
brandish his wooden leg, and inoatki'urtli in tones most 
pathetically raucous,— “Pour Tamour de l)ieu ! Ayes 
pitie (T un paurre malheureux estropic dsns la fieur de 
sa tendre JetmesteP Which te9idre jeunesse had en¬ 
dured fur at least five-and-forty vigorous years, and he 
was drunk every day. Tliis was, hi met, the oidy 
beggar I observed tvithin the walls of Havre; but there 
was another of a verj' different aspect, of whom I took 
note a little space from the town on the road to Har- 
fleur. It was a blind man, very old. I first saw him 
sitting in the sun on a bank fay the way side, and he 
sc'emed to be under the care of a pn*ttv little girl, 
about six vears old. Ho told me it was lus daughter’s 
child. ' 

in my life I have never seen el8cwhers*^o scidptu- 
resipie—so grand a head, as that old^iendicaut’s;—^he 
might have sat for Samson Agouistes. lie was pass¬ 
ing his hand gently np and down over the face of the 
child, feeling how beautiful it looked ; and a smile in 
whose depths a whole infinitude of patience, and love, 
and hemic ciidurauce lay revealed, rested ou his face 
like the sunshine. 

Poor old sufferer! Tlic national curse had clung to 
him like the rest—^he liad been a soldier. I had much 
talk with him more tliau once, luid thought my time 
well sjient. 

On my way homewards from my first visit to the 
pier, a noble structure, I passed tlxe town prison, a 
squalid, ragged-looking old building approached by an 
arched gateway of enormous span. “ I will get an 
order from the commandant,” thought I, “ and in¬ 
spect the interior.” I had an opportunity of doing so 
shortly after (as will be seen), by my own unaided 
influence. I was much amused with the appearance of 
a regiment of iufautiy of the line in garrison in the 
town. Such fellows I had never seen before but in a 
caricature shop—men of all sizes below five feet three 
or four iuches—mean-looking, dirty little vagabonds, 
dressed in very full short trowsers, or rather Icg-b^ of 
dingy red drugget, with a coatee of the same material 
of a dull sooty blue, with on immense bunch of red 


woti|t^ on each shoulder; a straight upright cap with 
about an incli of rim, looking like a mutilated 
cliimn^-pot; thick clouted shoes, patched and cob¬ 
bled in many places; black leather gaiters, and a black 
stock; no gloves even op parade. And, it is my 
belief, no shirt, for the sleeves of their coats are very 
wide and ill-fitting; and in some individuals who have 
been so unfortunate as to shoot up to the gigantic 
stature of five feet six or seven inenes, they do not 
reach much below the elbow; and yet, in spite of the 
facility of inspection thereby afforded, I never could 
discover the slightest indication of any such garment 
in contact with their gaunt extremities. Their whole 
aspect was &r inferior in martial air to that of the 
supernumeraries who guard cTiminals, &c., ip melo¬ 
dramas at our minor theatres. The contrast between 
them and a brigade of artillery, also quartered in the 
garrison, was extremely ludicrous,—the latter were 
very fine martial-looking fellows in handsome uniforms, 
—senne of the sappers &1 beards worthy of Belisariitq. 
When, however, I had an opportunity of seeing the 
little dingy blackguards of the line under arms, they 
reminded me of a story they tell of Buonaparte, whm 
the emperor Alexander of Russia remarked to him in 
a disparaging tone, that the French troops were very 
small. “ Out, sire, oui,” he replied, “ ils sont petits, 
—mais ils sont MonoANTS.” 

In the course of my rambles in the fields, I met one 
morning with a fine grey-headed old fellow dressed in 
a blue blouse and sabots, spinning rope on the%tnny 
side of a hedge. I entered into conversation with 
him, and found that he had beeu a soldier and served 
under Soult in Spain. To the inquiry whether he 
preferred liis former profession to his present one, he 
rejilied. No ; that he much preferred rope-medring to 
mau-killing. “ It is all very well, sir,” said he, “ to 
be a genei^ of division, or even a colonel. It is well 
enough to be Marshal Soult; but believe me, it is a 
very bod trade for the jourueymau.” Thinking to get 
into his good graces, 1 began to talk of Buonaparte,— 
said that he was a great man, and made ouc or two other 
remarks of equal point and originality; but I found to 
my surprise that I made no impression. 'J'he old 
journeyman soldier evidently thought but poorly of his 
great moster-mauslayer. 

” He was a great man in Am way,” said he, “ and 
so am I in mine. He was a very good soldier— c' etoit 
son metier — it was his trade, and’ he mnlerstood it well. 
I make very good ropes—it’s all the same thing. As 
for him— c etoit un gaillard yui savoit hien tuer tout 
le monde.” 

“ But,” said I, “ you will allow that on tlie whole 
he was a benefactor to your country ?” 

“I don’t know that, sir,” lie replied, “that man 
killed three millions of Frenchmen.” 

Altogether it was evident, tliat my old friend pre¬ 
ferred the metier of Lacbesis and Clotho to tliat of 
Atropos; and whether from professional partiality or 
not, I cannot but think he was ri^ht. 

1 left my old friend twistmg lus hemp (who made 
me a bow at parting that would have done uo dis¬ 
credit to the court of Louis le Grand), and strolled 
again to the harbour where I saw La Reine Amelic— 
the pleasure yacht of the Queen of Franre—a beauti- 
fid little schooner of most elegant shape, all satinwood 
and gilding, manned by some of the finest and most 
aailor-likc looking fellows 1 ever saw. One of her 
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crew called out to an English sailor, on the quay, who 
was eying the craft with a criticd and somewhat con¬ 
temptuous air, " I say, mecstaire; your Quin, has 
she a ships like sees ?” 

“ Mv Quvcen ?" said Jack, “ Vy, I shid be ashamed 
of her Majesty if she’d spit in such a thing.” 

The square in front of the theatre was crowded with 
strollerst eating, drinking, smoking, and chatting, or 
listening to the exhortations of the conjurers, grima- 
eim, "mendiei, mimi, balatronet,koe gmua offine,”,with 
which the place is thronged. One fellow amused me 
much, by holding forth respecting the virtues of a 
miraculous powder of his own invention, for destroy- 
iug fleas. He commenced, by pointing out the many 
inconveniences of being assailed by one of these little 
dragons. This he did in most expressive pantomime: 
—first, he was the lover on his knees, before his mis¬ 
tress, interrupting each tender protestation to scratch 
his leg ;—^then he took a bit of wood, and imitated 
the action of shaving ; cutting his nos(^ - in conse¬ 
quence of a violent assault in we rear;—then he was 
a fanatieo per la mueica, engrossed in the performance 
of a new vuUn concerto; he fiddled vnth ml the inten¬ 
sity of visi^ of the most enthusiastic amateur;—^then, 
in the middmof a die-away adagio, after a severe struggle 
with his feelings, he interrupted to scratch his elbow. 
The fellow convulsed his hearers, and his flea powder 
appeared to have a great sale. His popularity was 
share^ by a grimader, who had a head of long black 
hair miuming to his waist, exactly like a woman’s- 
and by altering the arrangement of this, and by 
wrenching his features into amazing contortions, he be¬ 
came twenty different persons, in as many minutes. 
His face was closely shaven; and when be had adjusted 
H, he thrust it through a hole in a large board. Gri¬ 
maldi might liave envied his Protean plastidty of vi¬ 
sage. His tongue was about the size of a horse’s, and 
be thrust it out, down to the fourth or fifth button of 
his waistcoat, and sucked it all up again into his 
mouth, with inconceivable celerity. The fellow seemed 
to wring his face like a wet cloth. My attention was 
attracted by another crowd a few paces off, the nucleus 
of which 1 found was a little hunchback; one, in¬ 
deed, who, had he lived in the days of his brother of 
the thousand and one nights, would certainly have had 
his turban filled with sequins, the veiy first time the 
disguised caliph minglea wi^ the crowd that sur¬ 
rounded him. This httle person was dressed in lus 
shirt and trowsers only—the former, in whiteboy 
fashion, over-all. The grounds on which he claimed 
public benefactions, were these :—^he fimt went round 
the ring of specters, and endeavoured to induce them 
to put their hands under his shirt,' and carefully exa¬ 
mine his hmnp; for my own part 1 preferred taking 
its merits for granted;—but many enthusiastic phy¬ 
siologists did fumble his hump with veiy great rdisn. 
After he had exhausted the number of his manipula¬ 
tors, he stood for a few minutes in the centre of the 
circle, for the purpose, as he said, of absorbing his 
hump; he then made the circuit of his patrons, and 
convinced them that his hump was diminished to the 
size of an orange. Whether tnis most accommodatmg 
pbbosity was a natural or an artificial prodnetion, 1 
cannot determine, but I am disposed to believe tW 
it was a genuine hump; for he underwent a veiy ripd 
examination, and hM, besides, all the unpleasant 
anxious expression of face, and peculianties ox person 


usually attendant on spinal distortion. ” The art of 
our necessities is,” indeed, “ strange, that can make 
vile things precious!” 'This fellow would probably 
have starved vrithout his hump, unless it could be ab¬ 
sorbed into his system for nutriment, like that of the 
camel of the desert. And even were it so, how short¬ 
lived the support rendered 1 lie. could not have lived 
through a hard winter upon it, like a bear upon its 
paws. No! take his hump, “ and you do take the 
means whereby he lives.” Humpless, he would be 
dinnerless;—^but now look at my little lord ! laughing, 
chatting, chucking the grisettes imdcr the chin; com¬ 
plimenting the old dames with the cherry baskets; 
alternately sucking in and swelling out his hump, with 
as proud an air of self-satisfaction, as a dancer exhi¬ 
bits when he has stood on one leg longer than 
any other person can stand upon two. And better 
still, pocketing centimes, liards,— my, even sous by 
handnils. 

“And to-morrow,” said I, ns I strolled up the hill 
to Ingouville—“ to-morrow I vrill shoulder my knap¬ 
sack and walk to Uarfleur, and there I will take the 
boat to Rouen, and see the spot where they buried the 
lion heart of King Richard, who ate the Saracen’s 
head; and where tibey roasted alive the ^r Maid of 
Arc—a fine and impressive example of the wisdom of 
our ancestors. / 

“ And I ■will take a peep at St, Denis, and see how 
King Henry tiie First sleeps after his list supjier of 
lampreys ; and then I will cross O'S'er to the for ('al- 
vados, and see Caen, whence sprang the noble 
Norman woman, Charlotte Corday, 'vmo scut the 
squalid fiend, Jean Paul Marat— Jmi du People — 
to his last account; and I will come back over the 
bloody footsteps of Henry of Monmouth, and look 
i^nme field of Agincourt.” And then—then, Ireached 
the door of my Mend’s residence, just at the same 
moment with the postman, who put into my hand a 
letter from England, and in another minute all my 
ehdteaux en Etpagiie had crumlded into dust! Tins 
letter required my instant departure. I prepared my¬ 
self to smI by th? next d^’s packet,—and so ended 
my travels in Normandy. The steam-boat started, no¬ 
minally at 5 P.M., and, accordingly, at 5 p.m. 1 was on 
the quay, where I found the steam-boat, and where the 
said steam-boat remained till nearly seven. 

As I was about to descend into the cainn 1 was 
stopped by a gendarme of the Garde Municipale — 
a tall, lean, hungiy-visaged man, with two short 
bunches of black bnstles on his upper lip, apparently 
growing out of his nostrils. This mrsutc functionary 
demanded my passport. I had landed without one, and 
was not aware that anything of the sort was neccssaiy 
to insure my departure. This I explained to the civic 
dragoon, but ** Fous m partires pan," was all that I 
could extract from him in reply. I then called the 
friend at whose house I had been staying, and also the 
owner of the vessel, one of the most opulent mer¬ 
chants in Havre, to testify to my respectability, my 
loyalty to Louis Philippe—my attachment to the 
house of Orleans in general, and the Royal Usher 
in particular; but all mcir protestations in my favour 
were of no avail—still it was " Few ne partirez 
pa$ f” 

Where then,” said I, “is the Consul’s oflSce ?” 

“ Ld baa,** said he. 

'*M baa** I went, and found, of course, tlmt the 
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office WHS closed. I then bethought me of imploring 
the assistance of the Consul of the United States^ W 
Uncle Sam was not at home, ncitlier. When I again ar¬ 
rived at the quay all the gangway hoards except one were 
removed, and at that one was posted my inexorable 
foe, the geruTanne, just in front of the paddle-box. 
My friend shouted to the shipowner, who was standing 
on the deck, “ What’s to be done ? Cannot get liis 
passport!” 

“Tell him to come on board,” was the reply. 
Come on board?—but how? Had I knocked this 
Frcuch dragoon into the water and drowned him, I 
should, probably, have been guillotined. Thus, 1 have 
little doubt, in the present half civilized, grossly pre¬ 
judiced state of French society, would so meritorious 
an act have been requited. 1 paused a moment; 
just as the said worthy stepped on shore, and while 
the captain was shouting “ En route ! ” I leaped on 
board by jumping over the quarter rail j and dived, as 
quickly as possible, into the cabin, unseen by the 
enemy, whom I watched from the port-hole of one of 
the little state rooms, in full retreat down the quay, 
hapfiy. no doubt, in the full belief that he had out¬ 
witted the “9acr6 Insutaire." The vessel slowly wound 
her way through the maze of shipping by which she 
was surrounded, and nij . ^i^s complete. I had 

eluded the vigilance of the omniscient argus-eyed 
French (lolicc. I had escaped from La belle France 
without their knowledge. “ Oh, shame to thee, land 
of the Gaul,” and under the very nose of one of their 
most jealous watch-dogs I French police, indeed! 
Hall! Would 1) 21, or C 2;"), have suffered a Moun- 
seer to jday such a trick ? No! Mounscer would have 
foundhiiiisclfiiithestasAtfnasbeforchccuuldhavetwirled 
his moustache. Sir Frederick Roc and Colonel Rowan 
for ever! Vidocq and Fouche be ... . Here, I was 
interrujitcd, not like Hon Juan, “ by a knife,” &c., 
but by a volley of execrations from some one upon 
deck, apjiarcntly addressed to some one a-head of us. 
I borrowed a large cloak from one of th^, passengers, 
changed my cap for a hat, and thinkiug myself suf- 
licieutly disguised to prevent recognition from the 
shore, 1 ran on deck to ascertain the cause of the con¬ 
fusion. One of the large barges used for clearing the 
mud out of the harbour had broken from its moorings 
and drifted right athwart our course: after much 
swearing and much poking at the barge with long 
poles we were at Icn^li clear of her, and in another 
moinenhihopelessly aground upon a mud bank iti the 
middle *df the harbour! 

It is or was the practiceof the Havre packets to wait for 
frcigli^ to the very last moment that they lliink there 
will bc^ater enough in the harlwur to iloatthem out; 
and thus, if any little dclt^ occur at storting, they arc 
of course obliged to wait the return of the tide. 1 be¬ 
lieve they calculate the water to a pint. I am sure, 
tli^t had there been a hatful more on this occasion, we 
should not have stuck. I did not fear any farther an¬ 
noyance from the accident, than a six hours’ delay ; 
but 1 was ruined by the zeal of my friend on shore, 
who had seen our disaster, and came off in a boat to 
raeiid the time of our detention with me on board, 
'riie gewTarme who had returned to the quay, also 
came off in a boat, accompanied by another individual 
of his own species. On sight of tliis dread freight, I, 
immediately, like William in the song, “ descended to 
the deck below,” where I conceidcd myself, and soon 


heard the fellows inquiring for me of other passengan 
within a yard of my hiding place. They soon re- 
ascended to the deck, to go (as I fondly hoped) ashore; 
but alas! no; the captain came to me, and was very, 
sorry, &c., but the officers of justice had refused to 
leave the ship, or permit the vessel to quit the port, 
unless I was given up. Accordingly 1 surrendered, 
and my friend in blue, with a polite “ Je voua incite. 
Monsieur," handed me down the side. When we 
reached the quay, I ran briskly up the ladder, thinking 
to .myself, “ Well, then, I must amuse myself for two 
or three days—get a passport, and go by the next 
packet.” I had proceeded a few steps, when the 
gencT arme, laying his hand on my shoulder, informed 
me that I was his prisoner, and once more invited me 
to accompany him. 

“ Whither?” said I. 

“ To the Commmaire de Police.” 

“ On what charge ?” 

*' Attempting to quit the country furtively.” 

Of course my education had not been so neglected 
in my youth, but that I very well knew one English¬ 
man could beat three FreneWen;—but whether from 
contempt, or what, I know not, certain it is, that I 
quietly submitted to this summary “ ne exeat,” and 
was marched between the two armed dragoons, at¬ 
tended by a numerous retinue of highly respectable 
and unsympatliizing little boys, to the bureau of 
Monsieur le Comndssaire. A wicket was opened; and 
sitting in the air before his office door, was the re¬ 
doubtable Commissaire of FoUce himself He was a 
red-gillcd, bloated, bull-dog looking fellow, dressed in 
a tight blue frock, coat, and a “ little brief authority.” 
His ample paunch hung over his tlughs ip spite of his 
tight buttoning, and on his paunw rested a news¬ 
paper. From the smell of garlic and brandy that 
floated round him like a glory, I surmised that he had 
hut just dined; and he was evidently very savage at 
having been disturbed in his digestion. After a few 

Q uestions as to my nation, profession, place of abode, 
;c., delivered in a ferocious tone, intended to impress me 
with an exalted idea of the dignity of French Crown 
officership, ho merely nodded to his satellites—my ob¬ 
liging custodiers, and resumed his study of the " /o«r- 
du Havre.” I was then once more marched 
through the public streets to the prison. 

“ We do but row,” says Hudibras—"we’re steered 
by Fate!” I had embarked at seven o’clock that 
evening for England ; and, lo! the gaol of Havre de 
Grace was the port I foimd myself in at eight. I 
devoutly wished all passports and gend’armes at the 
devil, and e.\pressed as much to my two guards, in 
the choicest French I coidd command; to which one 
of them, being like Brutus, "much enforced,” conde- 
si^nded to reply, ” Bien, bien; vest tout egal!” and 
so they departed, and “ went on their way, and I saw 
them no more,” after they had delivered me into the 
safe custody of the head julor, with a verbal description 
of my crime against the offended majesty of French 
law. 

When a eertain lady, who had been charmed ly his 
writings, but had never seen his person, wrote to Mira- 
heau, saying how much she longt^ to see him, and 
begging that he woidd describe himsdfio her, he com¬ 
plied with the wish of the fair entWsiast, in these 
brief and self-adulatory terms; " Figure to yourself a 
tiger that has had the small-pox!” A portrait, that. 
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from the hand of a master. But how, benerolent 
reader, how shall 1 paiiit to thee the jailor of Havre 
prison ? To him old “ Coupe T^te of the tile-beard,”* 
who figured in the Reign of Terror, must have been an 
Antinous, It was an aged head—grey—and of mar¬ 
vellous wickedness;—he appeared sick, too, in the last 
stage of mercurial dropsy; and the face was like that 
of a superannuated bulldog, made bald by the mange. 
Tliis gentlemmi having ordered my friend who had 
accompanied me to quit the prison directly, im¬ 
mediately inquired whether I would like a private 
room; and, on my n>plying in the negative, led the way 
through n long, low, stone passage, to a door at the 
other end, which he opened, motioning to me to enter. 
I took a peep at the mterior wliich he disclosed; and 
1 said, “You are joking—you can’t mean that?” —but 
he did mean that —and insisted on my entering. Tiic 
place in which he wished me to abide was a stone 
dungeon, of some twelve feet square, and twenty feet 
high, lighted near the top by an iron-grated hole, 
alrout a foot square. Along one side, about eighteen 
inches from the ground, ran a sort of wooden shelf, 
like that provided for the hounds in an English kennel; 
on this bench lay two men asleep ; the stone floor was 
covered with mud, bits of bread, picked bones, &c., 
besides much filth ineffable, unprintable. “ But why 
can I not remain with those gentlemen ?” said I, point¬ 
ing to a crew of ragged prisoners, crawling about list¬ 
lessly in a yard about twenty or thirty feet square, 
leading from the passage. “ Because,” said he, “ they 
pay for a private room; and if yon do not choose to 
do so, you must go in there.” 1 appealed to the other 
prisoners, and they confirming the words of the grand 
chamberlain, I submitted to the imposition, and joined 
my fellow jad-birds. My companions were about twenty 
in number—^most of mem sailors of various nations, 
confined for creating disturbances in the public streets. 

Had I not possessed money enough to purchase the 
enjoyment of this refined and agreeable society, I 
should have been locked up in the noisome den I have 
described. That was, in fact, the prison of Havre; 
all the rest of the building was an hotel kept by the 
jailor. The black-hole was White (Jross-street, and 
the rest was the Queen’s Bench. The first of my 
fellow-prisoners with whom I made acquaintance was 
a Yankee sailor, confined for thrashing his mate, who, 
by his account, had slightly provoked him to this 
breach of the peace by merely knocking him down 
with a handspike, and then threatening to stab him 
with a clasp-knife. I described to iftm the cause of 
my detention, and was congratulated by him that I 
had not been provoked to strike either of my cafitors. 
Some saUor friends of his, he told me, had been sent to 
Toulon, to saw stone for six months, for striking some 
of the Garde Mumeijtale. “They was a drinkm’ in a 
cabbery,” said he, “ when some o* these French chaps 
come in, an’ one on ’em reached over, and drinked out 
of their bottle; one o’ my mates gev’ him a pat o’ the 
head, an’ from that they got to fightin’. Some o’ 
these here jaundyaims come in, an, o’ coorsc, took 
the part o’ the mounseers, an’ my mates they took an’ 
broke the swords of the jaimdyarms, an’ leathered 
’em almighty well. But, in the momin’, they was all 
took up, an* now they’re a sftwin’ storte at Tetdong, 

* lie was called “ tuile harbe” from the resemblance of his 
red beard to a tile. 


andtot'fi be these five months; an’ how they are to get 
to home I don’t know, for their ship sails to-morrow I 
guess.” •- 

By this time I began to fbel hungry, and learning 
from n^ friend the Yankee, that altWigh the prison 
hour of supper was past, 1 could purchase any thing 
in the jailor’s kitchen, I proceeded thither, and pro¬ 
cured a roll and a little brandy, and then desired io be 
shown my ehandtre particulicre. I chatted some 
minutes with a wretched, tnj^thless, mummy of a 
woman, the jaUor’s servant, who was very civil to me, 
and, in the course of our talk, asked me if Loiuires 
was bien loin de VAngleterre ? After satisfying her 
on this curious point of insular geography, and paying 
for my supper, 1 was escorted by a turnkey—the most 
ferocious looking savage I have ever beheld—to» iny 
apartment, and locked uj>. The room, which was very 
small, was furnished with a tnickle bedstead, with a 
sack of straw upon it, covered with a sheet, a Idaukct, 
and a little rug, and one chair, but no table. The 
other wing of the prison, which fronted my window, 
was used as a hospital for women, luider the direction 
of the sanatory police. From one of the windows of 
this jiart of the bnOding was hung a miserable, dirty, 
tri-coloured flag, evidently composed of rags of wunieu’s 
dress. I'his bannr tttw .STiil uinated by two or three 
bits of candle stuck in the window. There was dancing 
going on in the room, and its wretclicd occupants 
were celebrating the anniversary of the three (lays of 
July! By and by the dancing ct>ased, and a lery 
sweet voice was heard singing one of the old “proi'ern’a/'' 
airs to a guitar. This again was interrupted by ribald 
jests and shouts of mirth. 

What a volume, thought 1, might be written from 
the brief histories of the poor revellers in that lazar 
house! There was something to make tlu^ heart 
ache in the tremulous refined tone of the poor girl who 
snug. I pictured her to myself a bright-eyed, laughing 
cliild at her mother’s knee, receiving her first music 
lesson—am? ^now! Tlie train of thought was sickening 
—I closed my window and endeavoured (with only 
partial success) to shut out the sound of a screaming 
MsTseillaise Hymn, in chorus, which nowburst from the 
hospital. The sounds in the prison gradually died 
away, and 1 had begun to despair of getting out that 
night. I threw myself upon my sack of straw, and in 
my dreams was soon occupied in endeavouring to per¬ 
suade the Yankee sailor not to persist in wearing the tuii- 
formofthegcn«ramcs,urgingtbat itwas highljilj^jn'nfK.'r 
for so delicate a young girl ns himself to wA^ucli a 
dress while singii^ before company. And t had n'oerly 
succeeded in convincing him of the absurditwof ac¬ 
companying his voice on the cocked hat, wm the 
clang of the prison bell rang through the passages, 
and woke me, and also two or three furious mastiffs, 
which roam at large about the jail during the night, to 
prevent the untimely departure of any of the guc.sts in 
their master’s hotel. The late visitor was my friend, 
who brought with him the owner of the vessd and an 
order lor my unconditional release, signed by the com- 
mmidant of the garrison, also a passport. The old Cer¬ 
berus of the prison most jealously inspected the order. 1 
paid him his fees, and, with a cordial “ auplaisir de ne 
vous retair jamais!” I vacated his dominions. My friend 
and I adjourned to a cafe, where he recounted to me the 
difficulties he had encountered in procuring my libera¬ 
tion, which, as they arc curiously illustrative of national 
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character, I will relate. First he went to the private 
house of the British Consul, at the C6te d’lngomille j 
the consul was gone to Rouen, and would not return 
for four days. " Where did liis clerk and representa* 
tivc live —“ Near the Harbour.” To the llarliour 
my friend came. Of course the clerk was out; lus 
servant thought he was at the Theatre. To the Theatre 
hied my friend. He, however, bethought himself of 
fnulooni’s Circus, out of the gates of the town, and 
there he found the consul’s clerk, who, with much 
gtiod nature, left his ^darling spectacle, and olf they 
posted to the ofllce in search of n possible blank " per- 
mis," signed by the consul before his departure. By 
good luck one was found, and my description duly in¬ 
serted from hearsay. Still, however, to borrow the 
diction of Cockaigne, I was in “ the stone j»ig.” My 
untiring liberator then seised upon the ship-owner, and 
insisted on his densing the means of his enlargement; 
gently hinting as a persuasive, that, as he had been liim- 
self tiic original adviser of my saltatory embarkation, 
in the very teeth and defiance of the constituted au¬ 
thorities, it would be necessary, in case I were detained 
nil night, and brought before the worshipful niagis- 
trntes of Havre in the morning, to state the whole 
eireiiinstaucrifi of the affair, not omitting his otm share 
therein. Un hearing this, he, in the most disinterested 
manner, offered to caU'o.. . v';iU3||inndant, the mayor, 
»K-e., kc., oil my behalf; and evinceu no less solicitude, 
thiui if the case had been his own—althougb up to 
this point he had, as Swift says, “ borne his neigh- 
lioiir’s luisforfuues like a Christian.” 

After chasing the commandant about the town for 
nearl)' two homrs he was nt last hooked, and the eircuni- 
staiices of the ease were Jhiis explained to him by my 
ver.acious ad\oettte, tlie sliipowuer. 1 hail, he uflirnied, 
a passport, the day before; in confirmation of which,he 
jirodueed the one just obtained from the ('onsurs 
clerk. That 1 had unluckily-left it at Ingoinille in 
my hurry to get on board; and that the arme, 
instead of permitting me to return and fcteli it, as 1 
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had proposed, insisted on my going before the Com¬ 
missary of Police: and this sublime Right of ini^- 
natiori he wound up, by declaring that I was a British 
officer on leave, tliat my detention would be attended 
with the most serious consequences; and concluded by 
describing the manner in which I had eluded the 
vigilance of the gentParme, carefully omitting all 
mention of his own share in the transaction. The old 
soldier laughed heartily at my adventure, and signed 
an order for my immediate release. 

And that is the way in which they put people in 
])rison and let them out again, in the good town of 
Havre de Grace. 



THE POOR CHILD’S IIORN-HOOK. 

BY PAUL PltENDERGAST. 


Wk aro'V people who pride ourselves upon our com¬ 
mon scjls^ (.'/ominon sense is that faculty which 
enables us to decide dispassionately on a matter, and 
to sec through sophistry and humbug. It is that 
power by whose aid a jury returns a just verdict, in 
spite of the logical artifices of the hired pleader, who, 
with his “ harlot tongue,” for lucre, endeavours to 
pervert their judgment. It is, in other words, sound 
reason, which, however, is not particularly common. 

Do we deserve the credit which we take to ourselves ? 
Do we display our common sense by the laws which 
we make and maintain, in our socml iis^cs, and in our 
manner of treating the questions—politicid, moral, and 
religious—which are continually coming before ns? 
Have we shown it in our beiiaviour to the poor? and 


especially in our provision for their moral and intellec¬ 
tual instruction ? ' 

Why, yes; strange as the answer may seciB to some, 
we do,* and we hav e— after a fashion. A fnnnamcutal 
axiom of common sense is, “ let all men take care of 
themselves;” and this we have always acted on most 
studiously, laifortunately, however, the common sense 
of too many of us is not sufficiently excursive to per¬ 
ceive that to effect tliis laudable object it is necessary 
that a man should, to a certain extent, take c»re of 
others, if but to prevent them from molesting him. 
We have let people starve till they could starve no 
longer, and were driven into insurrection and rapine; 
and ev cry now and then we see Uiat the task-master, 
who has been taking too much—^tbat is to say, too 
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little—care of himselC not considering his slaves, goes 
to sleep in security, and, to use an Irish idiom, ** wakes 
up the next moriiii>g with his throat cut.” 

Acting rather too short-sightedly on the prudential 
maxim above quoted, we have left our poorer fellow- 
creatures a prey, not only to starvation, but to stu¬ 
pidity. Ignorance was esteemed by our ancestors as 
the parent of submission, and they were partially 
right; for that which reduces a man to the level of a 
beast of burden, helps greatly to induce him to allow 
himself to he used like one. 

Had senility been the only offspring of ignorance, 
it had been well; but ignorance has also brought forth 
crime. Hence has arisen a demand for the education 
of the poor—just to keep them from picking and 
stealing. 

Is that demand well founded ? To determine this 
question, let us endeavour to see to what extent crime 
is the result of imorance. 

Dishonesty, like avarice and oppression, arises from 
that limited species of common sense which seeks too 
direct self-interest. ” Who would work and not go 
thieving ?” says he who is fool enou^ not to see that 
honesty is the best policy. To chew tliis propensity 
to get a living in the readiest way, punisWent has 
been devised; but if a man about to commit an offence 
dues not take into consideration its probable conse¬ 
quences to himself in the event of detection, pimish- 
ment, as regards that man, is inoperative. Ignorance 
prevents a man from reflecting on these consequences. 
By this ignorance we do not mean ignorance merely of 
the fact so poetically embodied by the young pick¬ 
pocket, in a mstrict which its popularity mrbids us to 
quote, or of the certainty that, if found out, he will be 
sent to Tasman’s peninsula, but ignorance of the ele¬ 
ments of those two complex ideas—imprisonment and 
transportation. The imagination of the thick-headed 
clown who goes sheep-stealing, depicts not to his fears 
their delectable details of solitude, weariness, cold, 
chains, slavery, hunger, and the whip. And, where¬ 
fore, but for ignorance—but for the want of that cul¬ 
tivation of his reasoning powers, which would have 
enabled him to use them—to think, apprehend, cal¬ 
culate, and foresee? 

So far have we been speaking of the natural-bom 
thief, if w'e may use such an expression ; but we have 
now to consider another sort of theft—that to which 
the delinquent has been driven by dire necessity. 

That a wife and several children, screaming in the 
agony of hunger for bread, form, in a^(htion to the 
CTa\ins of a man’s particular stomach, a pretty strong 
inducement l^him to steal a loaf, is a fact admitted 
on all hands, except by the law, which, being no 
respcct^f pf persons, does not relax its severity in 
favour* q^i^el||»oor. 

ThaH^ukitudes arc in the predicament just stated, 
is certaiif; and the expense of confining them in gaols 
and workhouses, and of transporting them beyond the 
seas, is keenly felt by the better orders. 

Now ignorance produces and perpetuates poverty. 
When a man, born well oif, runs through-his fortune 
and becomes reduced to beggary, opinion writes him 
down an ass. Wlien a man, born poor, but in posses¬ 
sion of all his faculties, not having work found for 
him is unable to find any for himself, because want of 
information disqualifies him for aught but manual 
labour, and probably, also, from taking the right 


course to get that, in consequence of wliich wnpt of 
work he becomes a starving pauper, surely this man’s 
poverty is owing to lus ignorance. But such is the 
case of thousands. 

Men, even tolerably educated, finding themselves 
without means, do not usually, we believe, cheat, rob, 
and murder, in order to better themselves, but rather 
look about them, and turn their hands or their heads 
to some occupation not likely to lead to Newgate, 
whereby they may be enabled to live. The charitable 
opinion entertained by some, that education will only 
render the poor more crafty in the perpetration of 
their villanies, is therefore not exactly teimble. We 
shall be told, perhaps, that the poor gentleman has 
moved more or less in giKid society—that is, society 
composed of good men, in Shylock’s acceptation of the 
phrase, and has inhaled moriuity from the atmosphere; 
which he has breathed in; and yet your Dodds and 
your Fauntleroys had the advantage of respiring this 
salubrious gas. The truth is, that a thoroughly bad 
man—an irredeemable scoundrel—is a blot upon, and 
an exception to, human nature in general, 1 h; he rich 
or jpoor. The naturally good are rare also. The ma¬ 
jority arc of a middling character. They are made 
what they become; and we assert tins. Hot upon the 
authority of Mr. Owen, but upon that which tells us 
“ Train up a child should go, and when 

he is old he will not depart »om it.” 

One great cause of pauperism is held to lie (he incon¬ 
siderate commission of matrimony, and the consequently 
superabundant population. It has been attempted <o 
suppress this offence by the separation of husband .ind 
wife in the w'orkhonsc; but this experiment has an¬ 
swered very indifferently. Want of reflection is the 
real cause of the enormity. A poor but educated man 
pauses on the brink of the hymeneal precipice—^looks 
Wore he lcn|»s—weighs—doubts—considers—thinks; 
for he has been taught to do so, and does not, in gene¬ 
ral, marry till he eiui afford it. 

It cannot, therefore, we should think, hut be admit¬ 
ted, that the more general diffusion of knowledge would 
tend, in no sli^iit'mcnsure, ton-lievethe parish, as well 
ns to lighten the calendar. “ Common senw” surely 
must appreciate this “ urgumentum ad crumenam." 

“ But reading and writing will not make men good.” 
No, friend Camwell, certainly not: but the education 
we intend is, the imparting of such kuwkdgd^ the 
mind as may habituate it to thought, m|uti(tngtlien 
its moral principles; and if, hi the ]>IeiuM(l^^' l^r 
sagacity, you ask what knowledge will do tnl#^e 
answer, “ such as you would give your osHfJhrlH,” 
unless, indeed, hyjiocrisy enter into your curii/ilum. 

We have abstained from any remarks on justice 
of inflicting misery, in the shajie of punishment, on 
the ignorant offeniier whose nature has hem formed 
by oiir own social institutions; because wc have wished 
to confine our apjical to the faculty which we began 
by considering, and have a salutary fear of being ac¬ 
cused of “sentimentalism.” We argue that money 
would be saved by educating the {loor. What will be 
spent on schoolmasters will be saved in policemen. 

The Government, not long since, brought in a bill 
having for its object the education of a large body of 
poor children,—^those employed in the factories. It 
was fnistrated; and why i The scheme included re¬ 
ligions instruction, to be furnished, exclusively, by the 
clergy of the Establishment. Petitions against the 
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measure, from all the Dissenters in the kingdom, were 
showered into the House, and ministers were obliged to 
abandon it. 

Mr. Hume, subsequently, introduced a resolution, 
which, if adopted, would have led to the formation of 
schools, wherein knowledge, exclusive of the peculiar 
theological dogmas on which the various sects are 
divided, but inclusive of the moral doctrines whereupon 
they all agree, would have been afforded to the scho¬ 
lars. Tliis pro])osal was treated with much contumely 
in the House, and was also derided out of it, as if it 
had been quite absurd. 

We are not, wc must confess, suiBriently acute, to 
perceive that no education at all is preferable to such 
education os was proposed by Mr. mime. 

“ Oil! but it is impossible to separate secular from 
religious instructioi^’’ Very well, then, do not separate 
them. Let the regular instruction in religion be fur¬ 
nished by the clergy of the establishment; and let 
dissenting ministers attend for that of the children 
of Dissenters, whose parents may. wish them to be 
brought iqi in the same creed as themselves more¬ 
over, lebthem be paid, if they wish to be paid, in jiro- 
portion to the nuniber of their pupils. “ But the spcc- 
(aele of riial sects'v,.!' „.».Vtfw|^the children’s minds.” 
IIow is it, then, that it docs not unsettle the public 
mind; for the piiblir is divided into sects ? Ihtblic 
institutions should be adapted to the wants of the 
public. 

Now comes the tug of war. “ It is necessary,” say 
the obstnieter.s of education,—the withholdcrs of the 
Horn-Book from the Poor (’hild, “that the State 
should leach her children the true religion.” Very 
necessary; highly fit and proper. But pray tell us, 
ye Tiiwa* HUMS, which of the contending sects into 
which (diristeiidom is divided, is in possession of the 
true religion ? 

'I’he Christinu world, at the Ileformation, was cithijf 
divided into sects, or it was not. It^ was not divided 
into sects—if church anlhority e^ftSt^cT—then there was 
one uniform standard of helief,—one true religion, 
from which all who departed were heretics and schis¬ 
matics. That standard of belief, that true religion, 
must have been the creed of the majorilv ; by what 
other test could it possibly have been (fetennined 1 
Now what child, (not being a [lanper) of ten years of 
age, does not know that the most iiumcroiis church in 
the w orld, was, and is, the llonian Catholic Church ? 

Consequent h', those who contend that the State 
ought to teach the true religion, must mean, unless 
they talk bareftwed nonsense, that she ought t«i teach 
Boman (lathohcism. They mean, however, no such 
thing. 


If, at the Reformation, Christians, collectively, did 
become divided into sects, each determining its creed 
by private judgment; if no church authority existed, 
then religious truth is a matter of dispute; whereon, 
indeed, each man may entert^j hi^peculiar opinions, 
but which opinions he has no wUp to enforce upon 
others except by argument. 

Is it not, then, flying in thsffacc of all consistency, 
to set up the creed of a province as tHb only true reli¬ 
gion in the whole world ? The Church of England 
may be all this; but so may the Church of George 
Fox. And who is to decide this question? Who 
but a judge whose name wc may not take in vain ? 

How is it that those Protestants who clamour for 
church authority, an authority which, if it ever ex¬ 
isted, they disobey, can persist, in defiance of every 
thing that is rca.sonable, in their preposterous pre- 
ten.sions ? Surely it cannot be from motives of pecu¬ 
niary interest. Arc they not, at least, sincere in their 
profession ? Do they not believe that truth must ulti¬ 
mately triumph, and consequently that, were the 
voluntary system itself established to-morrow, and 
they left to fight on even ground with their rivals, the 
victory would certainly be theirs;—and the spoils 
also? 

Will any one presume to say that there are not 
quite as many good men among the Dissenters, as 
among the Church people? Tlien, why not let the 
Dissenters have their share in education ? And why, 
above all things, because it is impracticable to teach 
the poor, universally, the state religion, keep them 
without any religion, or education either? Such is 
their present condition. For its results, see the hulks 
and tlie tread-mill. 

“Academies for Young Gentlemen,” whereof dis¬ 
senting scholars are allowed to attend their own places 
of worship, and to receive instructions from their own 
ministers, answer tolerably well. Why not, also, 
“Academies for Young Paupers?” 

And now wc would ask this question. Whcnc'’, 
after all# arc the strongest religious impressions de- 
rive<1,—from public teaching, or from private and per¬ 
sonal ministration ? Oh 1 but all this trouble cannot 
he taken with the poor. It was, however, taken with 
them by the Apostles, why not by their successors ( 

That which obstructs education, which withholds 
the Horn-Book from the Poor Child, is either foolish 
big(.>(ry, or a feeling still less respectable. 

Let us hope that public opinion, wiiicb, when delibe¬ 
rately cxpiTSsed, Is ever paraniouiit in England, will no 
longi'r allow I lie genend order, tranquillity, and hap¬ 
piness to be trifled with by uonsciisical do^ .tism. 



THE STOLEN SHOULDEllS. 



This assize case came off before I went into busi¬ 
ness for myself. It was tried during the period I 
occupied the situation of junior-desk, front-door 
clerk, in the office of Mr. Ephraim Hobbs. All the 
circumstances are strong in my recollection, nor is 
it a matter of wonder that they are, for the odd 
turn which the prosecution took, had an imjxir- 
tant influence on my own destiny. 1 may as well 
mention at once, that I never felt khorougldy in 
love with any female in the world but Miss Kitty 
Hobbs, my resTOcted and wealthy employer’s only 
child,-^n a beautiful hoyd^ a fraction or so 
aboveAvent^, and entitled, by the will of a 
grai^^wjiil^i) 10,000/. long annuities, on the 
marriage, or that of her beoommg of 
ag<?, whichever might first happen; no bequest 
coqld be more clear, or less unfettered by con¬ 
tingencies. The testatrix, detesting law, though 
her brother-in-law was an attorney, had, under 
first-rate profes-sional advice, so worded her will, 
as, if possible, to avoid the poasibility of a quibble 
being raised, \yhereupon to found a suit. I have 
reason to admire her good sense, and to revere 
her memory; but, judging from her portrait, 
which disfigures, rather than adorns, that side of 
my study to which the back of my chair, when I 


read or write, Iffern long habit, I suppose, sci'hifi 
to bo invetciately turned, it is no matter of re¬ 
gret to me that she and I were never acquainted; 
a cross-eyed, crablied-inouthed, crusty-cheeked 
old crone: an accidental glimjise at the innocent 
canvas that has been made the means of perpetu¬ 
ating her vinegar countenance, is always suffici¬ 
ent to set my teeth on edge. Yet, odd to say, 
her grand-niece, the young, the blooming, soft- 
eyed, rosy-mouthed Kitty, was wonderfully like 
her; so much so, indeed, that I have often said to 
myself, “ Is it possible that ever this good lady 
could have looked like Kate, or that Kato will ever 
look like her T 

Hobbs had an excellent practice. He kept no 
less than seven clerks, though only a country 
attorney. Two of them, I recollect, from the 
wide range of his business, wore allowed horses. 
He was steward to the Earl of Rolthead, and 
concerned for nearly all the good old families 
within a circuit of ten or fifteen miles. “ Semper 
vigilans ” was his motto, and truly no man could 
be more wide awake. He lived in good style; 
still every one who knew him, felt conscioiw that 
he was rapidly feathering his nest. His residence 
was in the precincts of the assize-town for the 
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county, of which, by-the-bye, he was treasurer 
and clerk of the peace, not that it matters much 
to state these circumstances. 

Now for a word or two about myself. My 
father and mother, of whom I was the only child, 
both died while I was young. I have not the 
slightest recollection of either, except a vague 
idea, indistinct, uncertain, and unsatisfactory, as 
the remembrance of some fra^ents of an old 
dream, that once when I was lying sick, and half- 
asleep, a tall, pale, beautiful, and richly-dressed 
lady, with large dark eyes, who, I Imve reason to 
know, must have been my mother, came to my 
bed-side, weeping so violently, that, as she bent 
over me, the tears fell fast and hot upon my burn¬ 
ing brow, and that she dabbed them up with her 
ricli, glossy, raven locks, which were all dishevelled 
like those of one in utter despair. As I should 
think, that must have been the day on which my 
father suddenly died. She, 1 learn, did not long 
survive him. I have a portrait of him, not at aS 
pre])ORscs&jfg—would to God I had one of her! 
I say thiffTijost intensely. 1 have said it a thou¬ 
sand times, 7 fcclv'«8uj:eil,^hat I shall do so a 
thousand more. She lias pjiSsed away from the 
face f>f the earth, and nothing remains of her on 
its surface, but one of those jetty locks, beneath 
vvhiidi her innrlde forehead used to gleam. 1 have 
it, and no luairs exchequer is rich enough to buy 
it of me. It is enshrined in a little silver locket, 
s(>t round with minute pearls, intrinsically worth 
about a guinea,but to me the trumpery bit of bijou¬ 
terie is inestimable. It contains all that is, of 
one who gave me life. My path through life has 
been much chccqucred; more than once, or twice, 
or thrice, I have actually wanted bread; absolute 
stai’vation has stared me in the face, but I never 
have had courage enough to pa^U 4 »dCh the sacred 
luonuinent in which my mother is enshrined. 
Notwithstanding all the rubs of life, I glory 
to say she is mine still. Critics talk of the de¬ 
gradation of the sublime art of painting when 
<a])plicd to mere portraiture. Hut what stuff this 
is! Portrait painting is historical painting in 
the highest sense of the latter term. How infi¬ 
ll ittdy more valuable is an authentic delineation of 
the features of Wolfe, tlian any imaginative com¬ 
position, proposing to depict the circumstances of 
his death at Quebec! And in private life, what oli- 
j(‘ct of art can be so endearing as tliat which 
displays the well-known form, the features, and 
the expression of a much-loved relative—a mother, 
for instance, a sister who died in her teens, or a 
ehild, an only one, it may be, who blossomed and 
withered away while yet an infant ? In such cases, 
the portrait not only affords a reminiscence, but 
is an absolute authoritative and gi-atifying record 
of that much-loved being, who was, and h.as jiassed 
away. I once knew an artist, who almost broke 
his heart, in fruitless attempts to make a sketch 
from memory of his departed daughter, a beau- 
tifid girl, who died when between fourteen and 
fifteen. 


Well, on the death of my parents, I was trans¬ 
ferred io the care of my father’s executors, each 
of whom like himself, was a downright dare-devil 
fox-hunter. They sent me, when md enough, to 
a very expensive school; 'ii|^lgfid mo in lots of 
luxuries, and, about my finj^th year, articled 
me, giving a very heavy piom^ija, to a tip-top 
attorney in town. During the five years of my 
legal apprenticeship, never being deficient of 
money, I lived like a fighting cock, and being 
regarded w a young man of fortune, was made to 
learn nothing. Indeed, I took a foolish pride in 
fuming more ignorance tlian could fairly bo 
imputed to me, of everything relating to legal 
afwrs. At the close of my articles a frightful 
change came over the face of my affairs. Both 
the fox-hunters, after having dissipated my fa¬ 
ther's money, suddenly wont to the dogs, leaving 
me penniless. After, however, having undergone 
an infinity of mortifications, and surmounted va¬ 
rious apfialiing difficulties, I found myself, through 
the ipstramentality of one, to whom, it seems, I 
happened to be kind when he was an errand-boy 
to the gentleman with whom I was articled, in¬ 
stalled with a seedy coat, a lank cheek, an hungry 
lielly, on a stool at one of the desks in the office 
of Mr. Ephraim Hobbs; to whom my friend, the 
ci-devant errand-boy was cash clerk, and con¬ 
sequently, though young, shaved the top of his 
hcM, and wore hair powder, in order to look suf¬ 
ficiently respectable for his important office. 

Being the junior gentleman at desk, I had to 
remain at my post, while all the others went to 
dinner. I did not regret this much, as during 
thwr absence. Miss Kitty, almost every day, at 
that particular time, wanted wafers, papers, or 
something or other out of the office. Gradually 
we became on familiar terms, and at length the 
young beauty, pretending to take offence at some¬ 
thing I said, condescended to pout at and pinch 
me. That night, ambition and love totally de¬ 
prived me of sleep. Early the next morning, 
while 1 was alone in the office, Mr. Hobbs called 
luc into his room and asked me if 1 thought he 
might entrust mo to deliver a brief. J replied, 
with a heart beating high with hojie at the pros¬ 
pect of leaving an opportunity of distinguishing 
myself, that 1 did not know but I would do niy 
best. To ray dismay he hesitated for a moment, 
then -turned on his heel, and walked slowly into 
the outer office; “ confound it,” he exclaimed, 
suddenly returning, ami speaking rather to him¬ 
self than to mo; “ I wish either of the other 
young men—cither—no matter which—was in : 
for even Grundy himself, fool as he is, knows the 
routine. Whei*e can they aW be ? A III” The 
assizes were then being held at the neighbour¬ 
ing county town. Wc had a'vcir heavy and 
important cause (a writ of right, I remember,) 
fi.xed to be taken the fii-st thing on the fol¬ 
lowing morning; aud the clerks were all, in 
fact, scouring the county in different directions 
for the purpose of brmging up a formidable 
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array of some sixty or seventy witnesses. Of 
those circumstances I was about to remind 
him; but scarcely had I simken three words, 
when he interrupted mo by foolishly exclaiming: 

“ Yes—yes—I kno\^fiJon’t perplex—don’tlworry 
—don’t enrage iiifB^You see me in a state of— 
what shall I sa^f-^-^nd I must be off myself in a 

second—and yet you will.Is tliere no beating 

any sense into you ! Are you so utterly void of 
discrimination! But come, come,” he added, in 
a somewhat kinder tone, noticing my emotion;. 
“ don’t be agitated; for I’m not angry—not posi-: 
lively angry, observe; though its very provoking 
—very so indeed—the first instance I ever met 
with in my life, of a very stupid young fellow 
being at all sensitive. !Now, attend to what I 
say. I shall intrust this case to your manage-. 
inent. Don’t be frightened; for it is so utterly 
hopeless that you can scarcely blunder into any 
mischief. It is an affair of two sheep or rather 
two shoulders of mutton. The animals were 
stolen by one Higgins. After his trial and con¬ 
viction this morning, our client, Aminadab Loam, 
will be arraigned as receiver of part of the stolen 
goods. The constable, it seems, traced two of 
the shoulders to our client’s possession, and found 
them baking, both at once, in his oven. My noble 
client, the Bari of Kolthead, with that exalted 
benevolence which so pre-eminontly distinguishes 
him, has, at the earnest and pathetic entreaties 
of the man’s sister-in-law. Miss Potiphar Loam, 
the young milliner; and with a view of ensuring 
him a fair trial, on the glorious principle, that 
every man is to be supposed innocent, until 
proved to lie guilty, humanely instructed me, at 
his lordship’s own costs and charges, to defend 
the prisoner. You will, therefore, hasten into 
the town, inquire for the Criminal Court, enter it 
boldly; and .should the ushera attempt to stop you, 
jis looking at your appearance they most probably 
will, damn them without the least delay; ask 
tlusin who are they, you should like to know! and 
say, pushing them with an air of outraged dig¬ 
nity, that you’re Mr. Eidiraim Hobbs’ managing 
clcrit in criminal business. Never mind the lie. 
In the court, you’ll be sure to see Sir Gump¬ 
tion Taw, the gentleman who c’ll^ne to dine 
here with Serjeant Bagtheblimt, yesterday; give 
him this brief, and as soon as the case is over, 
fight your way out of court, and run as if for your 
life, hither to inform us of the result,— us, 1 say, 
for the carl himself will lie here anxious to know 
the effect of his beneficent interference. Nothing 
can be more simple, you see: a child, an idiot 
might do the business; I expect, therefore, that 
even you w'ont make a mess of it. Indeed, I 
don’t see how you can,” he continued again, half 
soliloquizing; afld, as I was retiring, “ or, to be 
more frank, I would not trust you, that i.s, had 
I any one—no matter who—any one else at 
hand.” 

Big with the consciousness of bearing a fond- 
fide brief, though merely on behalf of the re¬ 


ceiver of a portion of some lost sheep or so, and 
eager, if possible, to distinguish myself, 1 rushed, 
with zealous haste out of the house, and ran 
ibr nearly a mile, best pace, as the sportsmen 
say, dreading at every step to be overtaken by 
a countermand. In the town, all was bustle, 
eagerness and confusion. I saw many of the old 
accustomed London faces, but avoiding recogni¬ 
tion, hurried onward ta the court-house. ()h! 
thought I, if I can but do something noble— 
something great, in this case! with what honour 
shall I return! with what pride, to-morrow, 
while the other clerks arc at dinner, shall I re¬ 
late the particulars of the exploit to Catherine, 
as, to use the simple language, with a mere no¬ 
minal alteration, of some humble songster,— 

“ .The thought of Miss Kitty still ran in loy mind, 

For Love did torment me so.'* 

’Tis true the case appeared to bo quite hopeless, 
as Mr. Hobbs said, still there was no knowing 
what might happen; and then, again, the more 
utterly hopeless it was, the greater honour would 
legitimately accrue I succeed in get¬ 

ting the pretty Milss rbtipnar’s unhapjiy brother 
off. The benevolent Lord Kolthead, in conside¬ 
ration of my triumphantly fulfilling his benevolent 
intentions, might positively ask me to dine at his 
table. In imagination, I was complacently pick- 
•ing ray teeth over his Lordsliip's pine-apples and 
milk-punch, at.a very sjjumjCMT]^^with Hobbs 
opposite me, and the paiwmo^li^ipifflfeh' 'd'ctifig 
as croupier, when 1 reached the Coiisibdiouse door. 
As luck would liave it,'..t1ie door-kc<’p*'r of the 
criminal side happened fo have been oiic of the 
ticket-porters in the Inn f)f Court where 1 had 
served my time. During my golden days, the 

E oor lean rbj,".' used to. bhutk my boots. Now 
c was fat, burly, and exhibited other ostensible 
signs of promotion. His si.ster—^a sweet little 
blne-eycd girl—^Imt let me not breathe a syl¬ 
lable against one, who died with a lieautiful liaby 
(in giving life to wh&n she parted with her 
oivn existence,) on hep pillow, and whose last 
words wore:—“ Oh ! if 1 had but the wedding- 
ring of poor Ned—which he so often oflered me, 
and though he was but a humble joiinieyman car¬ 
penter—on my finger, I should feel jiroud to go 
,'to the other world in this way ; but as it is, save 
me. Doctor ! save me, for God’s sake ! I can’t— 
I won’t—I mustn’t die in sin and sorrow thus.” 
Poor sweet thing! she did die, though no human 
being ever made more desperate efforts to live. 
Her brother was disconsolate at the catas¬ 
trophe; and, in the hope of restoring him to 
his tranquillity, a certain grave bencher ob¬ 
tained hiiiv the post in whiim I found him offi¬ 
ciating. 

He recognized me in an instant. A tear (I 
jsolemnly'swear to the fact) gushed into each of 
%is cyds, as he took in, at a glance, the tout en- 
of my shabby costume ; and, slily slipping 
a crown into my hand, (which, somehow or other, 
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I had not presence of mind enough to reject,) he 
ojiened the door, and without uttering a word 
pushed mu bang among the assembled bar- 
ristere. 

Sir Gumption Taw, whom I had seen the day 
before on his alighting with Serjeant Hag-the- 
Blunt at my employer’s door, was seated at the 
opiKwite side of the table, nearly under the judge. 
It was impossible to get at him. I could not even 
catch his eye, until after I had contrived, through 
the medium of many barristers and attomics, 
intervening between my position and his—for the 
(’ourt w'as much crowded—to forward him my 
brief. Then, indeed, his professional glance took 
a rapid circuit of the Court, and at length fell 
upon me. 1 significantly bowed, and he no less 
significantly smiled. He then sat down, and with 
an affectation of desperate fortitude began to read 
the brief, Iliggias, the stealer of the sheep, was 
already on his trial. Indeed, when T entered the 
Court, his Lordship had nearly concluded sum¬ 
ming up; and before Sir Gumption had waded 
through tHe sheets, I had succeeded in getting 
placed before him. y Jhe J ury, without the slight¬ 
est hesitation, had > verdict of Guilty 

agaiast the i)risoner at the bar. 

The principal, as the thief i.s politely designated 
on these occasions, having been tried and con¬ 
victed, every impediment was removed to the 
arraignment of our worthy client, the receiver. 
He was brought into the back part of the dock 
in time to hear the fag end of the sentence pro- 
nouncitd on his friend, the principal. I cannot, 
in justice, describe his appearance as prepos¬ 
sessing. He had an immense mass of red, ropy 
hair, piled in confusion, with the ends sticking up 
like carrots, on a head as big as a bushel. Ilis 
eyes were very small, set askeiifc^ the sockets, 
and otherwise pig-like. His nose, too, which was 
uptunicd, and very moveable, strikingly reminded 
me forcibly of a hog’s snout. Ills mouth was of 
huge dimensions, suid bristling with tushes. Alto¬ 
gether, he looked Just the sort of pci-sou that 
would take two shoulders of mutton for one meal. 
A good physiognomist might have made a tole¬ 
rably coiTect guess at tlie ofl’ence for which he 
was about to be tried. My heart sank within me, 
for I saw it was all up with us. When told to 
raise his hand and plead in the usual form, the 
stupid booby held up not one, but both; and at 
the appearance of the huge fat paws dangling in the 
air from his wrists, a titter, sickening to me and 
ruinous to our client, ran round the whole Court. 
Eveiy one seemed to bo struck witli the same 
idea; and before the titter had sulisidcd, the wag 
of the circuit, an old bottle-nosed little barrister, 
i-emarked, with a grin, to his Lordship, that “ the 
prisoner at the bar actually came into Court with 
the fact upon him, for two such shoulder-of- 
mutton fists I, for one, never beheld.” Bad m 
his jest W.T8, it set the whole Court, as usual in 
such cases (for the worat of jokes will tell in a 


Criminal Court), on the broad grin. The Judge 
looked at the jury—the jury looked at the Judge 
—the Bar looked at both—^and the spectators at 
all three; and each party, keeping the other in 
countenance, a general giggle ensued, in which 
even the booliy at the bar could not refrain from 
joining. To me, alone, it was no joke. 

While the indictment was being read, the 
jury, to do them justice, carefully compared the 
cliarges therein contained with the prisoner’s 
countenance, from w’hich, however, conviction 
seemed to fla.sh upon their minds at the utte¬ 
rance of eveiy word. Our counsel looked at mo 
across the table, and, by the mode in which he 
took snuff, and threw down our brief, telegraphi¬ 
cally told me that there was not the slightest 
chance. The fir.st witness (a parish constable), 
ambitious to prove all that ho possibly could, com¬ 
pletely settled the question with his Lord.ship, 
who, w'hen two shoulders of mutton, clearly 
longing to the stolen slieep, were proved to have 
been traced, beyond the slightest doubt, by the 

I iarochial functionaiy, into the prisoner’s oven, 
ooked most significantly at the jury, and the 
jury, in return, looked most significantly at him. 
It was clear that they perfectly understood each 
other — the prisoner was to be found guilty. 
Nothing could save him ; and the hope of distin¬ 
guishing myself on this occasion ceased to flutter 
in my breast. Be it observed, I did not care a 
farthing for the fellow^ for he was evidently guilty, 
biit burned to get him off, for my own credit and 
advancement. Such is law. 

“ That is my case, my Lord,” said the pro.se- 
cutor’s counsel, after all the witnesses had been 
examined, cross-examined, and re-examined, each 
of the last two processes having more clearly 
shown the guilt of the prisoner than its prede¬ 
cessor. Of the result it was impossible to enter¬ 
tain a doubt. A verdict of guilty, and a sentence 
of transportation for life, stared us in the face. 
Nor were w'e unprepared for it. Our counsel was 
making himself agreeable to a beautiful young 
married lady, sitting within three of his Lordship, 
on the circular bench. I sat pale as a sheet, just 
below the felons’ bar—while our client stood 
just above and behind me, convulsivdy gi-asping 
the iron spikes in front of his ignominious enclo¬ 
sure, and jabbering like a frightened bear in 
his den. 

My Lord had arranged his seat so as to sum 
up with ease, and the jury turned to him with 
opcu mouths. Before he began, however, ho 
thought fit to blow his nose. Odd as it may 
seem, this trifling event had a material influence 
on the destinies of myself and of the prisoner at 
tlie bar. During the operation, an idea flashed 
like lightning on my brain, and modest as 1 was, 
I felt instinctively compelled to broach it—ay, 
even in open court, with my own voice, than the 
sound of which, to a retiring youth, in a public 
:assembly, nothing can be more awful. 
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“ Gentlemen of the Jury,” said the Judge, “ I 
beg leave”— 

“ My Lord,” quoth I, in a trembling tone^ 
interrupting his address. 

“ Silence in the Court,” vociferated the usher. 

“ How dare you interrupt the proceedings, 
young man V’ quoth the Judge, in a solemnity of 
tone that seemed to drive every drop of blood in 
my bo^ to my overcharged heart. “ Gentlemen 
of the Jury”— 

“ My Lord—my Lord!” I emphatically gasped. 

" Who is this youth!” inquired his Lordship. 

“ A clerk,” I believe, of my reroectable client,” 
responded our counsel; “ Mr. Zachary Hobbs, 
who happens to be concerned for the prisoner.” 

“ Oh, indeed,” ejacidated my Lord. “ Well, 
young gentleman, what have you to say t” 

“ My Lord,” I replied, worked up to a pitch 
of desperation, for all eyes were turned upon me, 
and there was no possibility of receding from the 
conspicuous station which I had so rashly as¬ 
sumed, it is impossible, on account of the press 
of bai'risters, to get round to our counsel in this 
case, who would doubtless press the point I have 
to urge, if instructed so to do, with much more 
force than myself; but such, I humbly submit, is 
no reason why the prisoner should not have the 
benefit of it.” 

“ Certainly,” said his Lordship; “ waiving 
forms, tell us at once, young gentleman, what is 
your point.” 

“ Why, my Lord,” said I, somewhat encou¬ 
raged, “ the prosecutor’s case is concluded.” 

“ Decidedly,” quoth the Bench. 

“ Well, then,” said I, getting bolder by degrees, 
“ what has he proved ? First, that two sheep 
were stolen—^granted. Secondly, that two shoul¬ 
ders of such sheep were found baking in our 
client’s oven—granted again; but what is our 
client charged with in the indictment! This, 
namely, for having feloniously received, and being 
found in possession of, two shoulders of such 
two sheep. I admit his having been detected in 
the apparent ownership of the two shoulders; 
but no one has proved that one belonged to one 
of the sheep, and the other to the other—^no wit¬ 
ness has sworn that they were not %ght and left. 
Had any one shown in evidence that they were 
two right shoulders, or two left, then our client 
might have been convicted of baring received 
‘ parts of tho said two sheep;’ but as the tes¬ 
timony stands, he may only have had two shoul¬ 
ders of one of them—one right, luid the other 
left. He cannot, therefore, be convicted of liaving 
feloniously received parts of the two sheep, when 
perhaps, (and he is entitled to the benefit of 
the doubt,) he may only have received two limbs 
of one of them.” 

'fhe Judge listened to me—so, indeed, the 
whole Court—^with breathless attention; and, 
when I concluded, his Lordship i threw himself 
back on the bench with the look and air of an 


exceedingly iH-used roan. Our counsel bit his 
hang-nails with much ferocity, increased, 1 pre¬ 
sume, at not having had the credit of taking 
such an objection himself. The twelve good 
men and true stared stupidly into each other's 
faces, like so many mystified sheep in a pen; and 
the brute at the bar, who seemed to be conscious 
that afibirs had taken a turn in his favour, began 
to dance tho double-shuffle, whistling at the same 
time, with great energy, the tune of ‘‘ Go to the 
Devil and shake yourself,” through his nose. It 
was no easy task to subdue him to propriety; hut 
this being at length effected by the gaoler and 
his assistants, literally—all other means to put an 
end to so gross a scandal failing—by two of them 
bolding his arms, a third hanging hard by his legs, 
and a fourth griping him tight by the proboscis; 
the Judge, still looking indignant, leant forward 
over his desk, and thus addressed the Dai' in 
general, but our counsel in particular, to tho fol¬ 
lowing effect:—“ Really, this sort of a thing is 
far from being productive of delight. Gentlemen 
seem to forget the heavy responsibilfty thrown 
upon the Bench. W^n cou»'sel are employed for 
prisoners, the CoafCreireS on their attention to 
every point that can be brought forward in favour of 
the accused. But what’s the consequence! Here 
is a man who, however guilty he nmy bo in a 
moral point of view, yet, looking at tno indict¬ 
ment, is, in the eye of the law, perfectly innocent. 
I should have summed up strongly against him; 
the verdict would doubtless have been (Jnilty; 
and, laying my hand upon iny heart, I solemnly 
declare it w'as my intention to have transported 
him for life. Now, I ask, is not this awful! 
Positively it’s quite amazing to me that the point, 
BO well put by his client’s clerk—a point so very 
obvious—shcNuA^ot have occuircd to the inge¬ 
nious counsel retained by the prisoner.” 

“ My Lord,” exclaimed the gentleman thus 
directly alluded to, and almost bursting with 
vexation; '‘allow me to submit that the point, 
being—as your Lordship is pleased to observe— 
so very obvious, it is more strange tlrnt even the 
Court itself”— 

“ Oh ! don’t take what I’ve said as being at all 
derogatory to a gentleman of such high talents as 
yourself,” interrupted the Judge, I'ocolleotiiig, 
perhaps, on a sudden, and mrry to have forguttim 
while making the previous observations, that ho 
had hopes of being, on a vacancy occurring, 
placed at tho bead, either of bis own, or one of 
the-other Courts of Westminster; and that the 
person whom he addressed, though nobody, as it 
were, at the bar, was an M.P., and nearly allied 
to a noble family possessing the moat exalted 
iMl^tical interest. “ What I liave said,” his 
Lordship continued, “ I wisli to be understood in 
a genew sense. Besides,” ho added, with a 
leer at the lady to whom our counsel had been 
speaking, and whom for the first time (the 
lovely creature having just thrown back her 
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rich Valenciennes veil over her satin bonnet), I 
now discovered to bo the rich heiress, the general 
toast, supremo beauty, and absolute pride of the 
whole county, my employer’s rompish daughter, 
Kate;—“ in Miss Kitty Hobbs’s presence we must 
not bo severe, for, as the immortal poet (I forget 
his name) aptly says;— 

“ If to hit share some triviU errors fall, 

Look in her face and you’ll forget them aU.” 

A buzz of approbation arose, and the delicious 
Kitty, blushing up to her brilliant eyes, hastily 
and awkwai’dly drew down her Valenciennes 
veil. How my heart palpitoted ! 

For a moment silence^ prevailed. It was 
broken by the Judge thus abruptly addressing 
Serjeant Bagtheblunt, leading counsel for the 
prosecution. “ Well, Brother Bagtheblunt, what 
Iwc you to urge against the objection f’ 

1 leave the matter entirely with your Lord- 
slUp,” replied the Serjeant. 

“ Then, gentlemen,” quoth his Lordship, ad¬ 
dressing liimscif to the jury with much gravity, 
“ 1 am boukd to direct an acq^uittal. Two sheep 
have clearly been stolen, and two shoulders of 
the stolen mutton hS^llrtySti yndeniably traced 
to the prisoner's oven; but it lias not been proved 
that such two shoulders were, as the indictment 
charges, ‘ i)arts of the said two sheepfor all 
wo know, they might be parts only of one of 
them. You must, therefore, of course, find the 
prisoner not guilty.” 

The jury did so; and 1 rushed out of Court, 
dancing with joy. I hastened homewards, enjoy¬ 
ing l)y luiticipation, as T went, the heai'ty applause 
of my respected em[)loyer. On passing the win¬ 
dow of his private office, I saw him cl(»seted with 
l..ord iiolthead. Both of tliem caught a glimpse 
of me, and no sooner had I entcr^, the house, 
than 1 was summoned to their presence. 

“ \Vel!, what’s the result?*’ quoth my em- 
jdoyer, as I entered the room. 

“Transported for life, of course?” apatheti¬ 
cally observed Lord B. 

“ No, my Lord,” said I, delighted at his anti¬ 
cipation. 

“ What!” quoth he, in a drawling tone; “you 
haven’t let them hang him, I hope, young man, 
have you ?” 

“ l’’ar from it my Lord,” I replied with aft’ected 
nonchalance. “ He's acquitted.’' 

“ Acquitted !” exclaimed my employer, drop¬ 
ping his nether jaw. 

“ Preposterous,” said his Lordship. “ The 
fellow’s guilt was so clear, tliat all the lawyers in 
the universe could nut have got him off. You 
must be mistaken, young man, from your imper¬ 
fect acquaintance with legal forms. Acquitted, 
eh? That would bo unfcirtimate, indeed, after 
niy having gone to the expense, :uid taken the 
precaution, in order to make assurance doubly 
sure, of employing my own confidential profes¬ 
sion^ adviser on his behalf. Acquitted, eh? 


You are wrong, young gentleman, you ought to 
be more attentive—^you ought, indeed.” 

“ Your Lordship will be good enough to excuse 
him, I hope,” said the attorney; “ a mistake on 
this point is to be attributed to inexperience, and, 
I fear, an unusual degree of dullness. Quit the 
room, sir, hasten back to the Court, and for the 
satisfaction of his Lordship, procure from the 
derk of the arraigns an official minute of the 
vagabond’s conviction and sentence. It’s not 
quite regular—but got it at any price; stay, men¬ 
tion my name. Fly. Through your stupidity, 
I shall be labouring under a serious imputation 
until you return.” 

At this moment a sudden but terrific uproar 
was heard in the outer office, and before one could 
whistle, in burst Aminadab Loam, with all the 
official -establishment, excepting myself, hanging, 
like duckweeds about a pike pursuing a trout, 
from various parts of his body and limbs. To 
biin, the stalwart vagabond, a posse of pale, lean 
lawyer’s clerks offered no impediment. Lord 
Eolthead was struck aghast; Lawyer Hobbs 
trembled from head to foot; and to speak the 
truth T myself felt far more uncomfortable 
than before, for the brute liad evidently been 
drinking since his discharge. 

“ Liberty for ever !” vociferated he; “ liberty ! 
my Lord! and moreover thank your Lordship for 
it. I come to pay my respects as soon as pos¬ 
sible. Hurrah! hurrah ! I say for Lord Bolt- 
head, and three chceis, twice a week, afore the 
church door for Lawyer Hobbs. Hang all trans- 

E )rtation, and transport all hanging ! Mind me, 
ord, I sha’n’t forget this. Never more, while 
Aminadab Loam lives, shall a hare be wired, or 
a pheasant noosed in your preserves; I means to 
cut it; and further tlian tliat, every one else shall 
out it, too, iu this parish, or feel a fist most folks 
have a right to be afeard of,- meaning my own. 
No more baked shouj^rs of sheep for supper; 
nay, nay, I feels, thou^ I’m handy nigh to drunk, 
a refonnod man. And wliat d’ye think has made 
me so? Why, your kindness. I’ve got a place at 
plough already, and means to go home to mother 
and «ry like a child. Excuse me, my Lord, but 
your Lordship and Lawyer Hobbs for ever.' 
Hurra! I bo a now man. But 1 say. Master 
ITobbs,” ho added, looking significantly towards 
me, “that’s a deep un. Keep a shai'p eye upon him, 
or, mind me, he’ll do you.” 

(So saying, the fellow, attended by the clerks 
whom he had dragged into the room with him, 
departed, and I was again left with Lord Bolt- 
head and Mr. Hobbs. 

“ This is very strange, Hobbs,” his Lordship was 
pleased to remark. 

“ I’ci-fectly unaccountable,” replied the at¬ 
torney. 

“ ^’^our stupid clerk, then, it seems, was right 
after all.” 

“ It would seem so, iudeed,” responded my 
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employer, “ but how in the name of fortune,” 
he ^ded, xiddressing himself to me, “ did this* 
occur ? Sir Gumption must have been mad.” 

In reply I gave him a plain, unvarnished ac¬ 
count of the whole aflhir» at the conclusion of 
which, after having exchanged a most significant 
look with Lord Rolthead, he arose from his scat, 
clutched me by the elbow, and so conducted me. 
through the outer oflBce, to his front door, where, ’ 
with sarcastic politeness, he wished me an exces¬ 
sively good afternoon, pledged himself to forward 
my portmanteau, with a quarter’s salary in lieu 
of notice, to the Bull Inn, no loss speedily than 
would be possible, and advised me to seek for a 
more extensive arena in which to display my 
talents; “ for,” he observed, “ believe me, young 
gentleman, you are much too clever to have your 


extraordinary talents buried in so dull and honest 
a village as this.” 

As he, rather rudely, pushed me down the 
steps from his front door. Sir Gumption Taw, in 
a nashy curricle, containing, besides himself, a 
young tiger behind, the glorious Miss Kitty, and 
her pet poodle in front, pulled up at tho foot of 
them. * 

I weiit away, disconsolate as over man or boy 
.could pOffibly be; and yet I trust tho kind reader 
■wiH he gn^ned to know, that, as the song says, 
‘‘T managed my matters so neatly," that within 
six weeks from- the time when I was almost 
kicked from the door of Mr, Ephraim Hoblm, 
on account of my want of stupulity. Sir Gump¬ 
tion Taw was jiltc<l, and 1 became, by stratagem, 
the matrimonial yokefellow of my darling Kate. 
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The greenwood wild, to the roving chfld, 

With its brake and deejwn’d dell. 

With its fitM gleam in the pale moon beam, 

Seems the work of magic spell. 

His pleasures here are found—^no care 
Steals over his lightsome soul— 

For the spangled sky, with its dome so high, 

Presents him the promis’d goal; 

And he looks and laughs for his home so bright. 
Which should come ere the morrow descends in night. 
And the thick groves riiig as they hear the song 
Of the roving boy while he strolls along. 

He has seen the spring, and the young birds wing 
Their way to the tallest pine, 

Has watch’d their rest ’ncath the mother’s breast. 

Still his hand’s unstain’d by crime. 

No spoiler he of their liberty— 

Or else for the rover wild, 

Those scenes so dear of the greenwood here 
Soon would lose their solace mild; \ 

And while stars fly up with sparkling spring, 

He is waiting with hope when time ^ali bring 
The day he’fl readily take his flight. 

To dwell in those realms of diamond light. 

The Spring is gone, and the Summer come. 

Fields wave nigh their ^Iden sheen. 

And the harvest cheer of the lip’ning year 
Is spread on the village Neen. 

But he seeks the brook with anxious look. 

For Ills soul still longs to mount, 

And lists to the rill, wMe rippling shrill, 

For call from the &iry fount. 


Bnt its gtirgling note, though a ])lea3ant sound, 

Has fuled in producing that joyous bound 
Which would to the rover sure have come. 

Had it told a tale of his welcome home. 

The trees have now shed their leafy head. 

And the wind is cold and chill. 

And the garner’d store on the wcll-thrcsh’d floor, 
With the heavy crashing mill. 

Bid all prepare for the Close of year; 

But the chll;Vrjtill seeks the grove, 

And his voice full strong is flr’d with song 
In praise of his greenwood love. 

And we ch^^'ul hearth he seeks that night. 
Telling his niSther, with proud delight. 

That ere the morrow shall dawn in day. 

In a starry home he’ll be far away. 

She bos laid him down in his russet gown, 

And his tabor pipe put by; 

'The berries red liang o’er liis head. 

But his eye’s towards the sky; 

And his bed with leaves and strowen sheaves 
She has made near the oaken tree. 

For the hectic flush, like a summer blusli. 

Says the spirit soon will flee. 

But to soothe her grief, as the ebb of life 
Is passing strong—^witb emotion strife 
She cries, while the birds still near him sing, 

•‘Wliy weep?—I shall return with spring.” 

D. M. K. 
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HE town of 

H-, in Dcrby- 

Bliirc, is situated 
on the gentle ae- 
clivity of a lull 
of considerable 
height, one of a 
great many similar eminences which extend for seve- 
several miles along the banks of a mountain stream, 
whose im])etuous course is ^broken here and there in 
its devious way, as it winds and curls like a glittering 
snake, with numerous falls; the foaming waters at 
these spots leaj) over the barriers of rock which inter¬ 
cept them, rushing and murmuring with incessant 
sound, and continue to hurry along by the rich mea¬ 
dows and flowery banks shadedi^th §ne trees which 
make the scene one of ]icculiar feku'fy. 'fhe stream 
is occasionally crossed by bridges of antique form, 
steep and heavy with pointed buttresses, in the recesses 
of which arc steps for the convenience of the nume¬ 
rous anglers and loiterers who hang over its parajiets, 
and where once a cross looked forth upon the flood 
beneath. 

Following the course of the clear little river one 
way, it is lost to the eye amidst its windings between 
the overshadowing hills which spread out and intersect 
each other in all directions, some covered with emerald 
fields to the summit, others crowned with thick rich 
woods in which the various tints and forms of the ash, 
chestnut, oak, pine, cedar, and yew are remarkable. 
The hawthorn grows here to a very great size, and late 
in the spring flourishes in extreme beauty, the 
bnuiches bemg covered with wreaths of snowy flowers 
of the purest hue, or occasionally blossoms of a deli¬ 
cate ]>ink, which perfume the air in every direction : 
these charming trees arc scattered at the edges of the 
woods, by the river side, and in the meadows, in infi¬ 
nite profusion, and beneath glow flowers of every colour 
amongst the fresh grass—the forget-me-not and the 
milkwort predominating and casting a pale blue veil, 
as it were, over the fields, while in otlier jdaces the 
rich tints of the kingcup throw a net of gold over the 
meadowo. 

Vt I. 


From the height of e^’cry one of the fine hills above 
the town, the buildings which form it are seen cluster¬ 
ing, as if for protection, beneath tin' walls of the high 
and commanrling tower of tlic antique church, whose 
circular arches, ornamented with mysterious-looking 
heads and rigzag mouldings, prove its venerable date. 

Here and there, half way up the eminences, in many 
directions, handsome and w'ell-buill modern houses 
appear from the midst of luxuriant gardens and groves. 
Almost nil are of a shape which shows that a taste for 
antiquities pervades tlic spot; but there is one which, 
when once discerned amidst the dark thick foliage 
which surrounds it, cannot be mistaken for an edifice 
of modem erection, built iu imitation of the abodes of 
a race past away. 

When you are on low ground, and are crossing 
the pretty green meadows through which the stream 
meanders, you cannot at first perceive the house, for 
a circle of high overarching trees, much darker in tint 
than any of those of yomiger growth which surround 
them, entirely shroud the building: it is only after 
passing two lodges, and following a walk for some dis¬ 
tance, that you suddenly stand before an opening 
which discovers a gateway, flanked by two long ranges 
of low grey buildings which extend some distance, at 
the extremity of which the iijqicr part of a house can 
be discerned above the wall. 

It is formed of a confused medley of turrets, gable 
ends and ehiniueys, and its shape is somewhat diffi¬ 
cult to define. Above, beyond, and around, it is 
hemmed in with immense dark trees: if you mount 
the steep hill on the descent of which it is built, you 
meet only with an enormously high wall shaded with 
large branches, while on the opposite side of the road 
a thick grove endeavours in vain to e«mceiU the rushing, 
sparkling river hurrying and murmuring along towards 
a stone foot-bridge which sf)ans it, nearly opposite 
the first gate which gives entrance to this singular 
fabric. 

This bridge is very long and narrow, and has the 
same angular projections common in this part of the 
country: in one of the centre recesses there are the 
broken remains of a stone cross, long since destroyed. 
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A large ni(, covered with trees, interriijits the river, 
while n foaming %vaterfaU, just above, chafes into auger 
jigain. A i)ile of dark red and grey rocks rise per- 
jiendicularly from amidst a thick wood at some dis¬ 
tance ; and the luxuriant foliage of the same wood, 
through which a road lias been cid, shuts out all fur¬ 
ther view. 

Immediately behind the antique house to which the 
stone bridge conducts, is an abipaidoned qusny of tod 
stained stone, and heaps of grey ruin are so mixed wdth 
the excavations, that at first it is difScult to decide 
whether the arches and bridge we see are natural or 
accidental. 

A gigantic wall of great thickness encloses a park 
crowded witlirich dark trees, whose high close branches 
prevent a glimpse of the house appearing; and at one 
extremity tliere is what seems to have been formerly a 
bridge over a fosse, beneath which a dark grim orcli 
]>roelaims that on that spot once stood a strong tow'cr 
or castle, which neither time nor violence has been 
able entirely to remove from the face of the earth. 

(lonccriiing this mansion, a friend' of mine related 
to me the following cireuinstanees:— 

It was my fortune, in the summer of 1812, to visit 
this part ol' the country, where the diversion of angling 
ran be jirocured in great jierfection in tlic clear streams 
of the iieighbourbood. 1 hud been led by the beauty 
of the wetter and the micerlaiuty of my sport to 
some distance from the town where I was staying, 
and, by the time 1 began to think of returning, the 
clouds had gathered very ominously over the high 
hills round, the wind began to howl in the hollows, 
and in a short time the rain descended in torrents: 
it was late in the evening, and 1 packed up my hshiug 
ajiparatus, and prepared for a wet walk home; hut 
wlien I reached the little stone bridge over the torrent 
opposite the ancient mansion just described, the storm 
became so violent that 1 hastened towards a thick 
grove of trees wliich promised shelter: lightning, and 
increasing peals of thunder warned me, however, that 
it was unsafe to remain there; and following the skirt¬ 
ing wall of the garden, I came at length to a gate, 
wluch, being ajar, 1 pushed ojien, and round myself in 
a drcaiy court-yard. The barking of a dug attracted 
the attention of an old woman, who stood in a door¬ 
way near; and to her 1 hastened without further cere¬ 
mony, and begged half an liour’s shelter. 

My appearance told my stray, for I was drenched 
with rain and had all my tackle with me; she could 
not, therefore, suspect me to be a thief; when 1 
assured her beforehand I was an honest angler, she 
smiled good humouredly, and said they were seldom 
visited by suspidous characters in that part of the 
world. “ You are more likely to stand in awe of 
ghosts,” I observed, looking up at the grey gloomy 
turrets which frowned through the dark clouds above. 

“ Oh 1 then you have heard of our reputation here,” 
answered she, although you arc a stranger. Bid I 
suppose every one knows about the Lady and her Son.” 

I surprised her by announcing my ignorance of the 
story to which she alluded; and sbe was not long be¬ 
fore she told me the legend attached to the house of 
which she wa.s the present guardian, and, except a 
.stahlc-man, the only inhabitant. 

Before, however, she began her stor)', slie conducted 
me to a distant jiart of tlic house, and ojieiiing a low 
door with a circular arch ornamented with a Saxon' 


pattern, introduced me to the chapel, a small building 
with a low groined roof, lighted by several windows in 
which some panes of painted glass still remained : on 
the stone floor Ijciieath one of these 1^ a figure very 
perfect, hut evidently of antique date, fonn of 

the dress, which was that of a feuialK/m^ig a robe 
fastened on eaeli shoulder with a broocH^Hli wearing 
on the head a coronet and veil. was at the 

head* «lid a lioness supported the fccL^P^ her arms 
site hedd m intuit, one of whose hands caressing 
her cheek# the oilier held a scroll on which were 
traced du^ncUra so nearly cft'accd as to he rend with 
difliculty; hii|: which aiinoiuiccd her as ”the Lady 
Constance, (hr ttiiom, with her son, the reader was 
solicited to pn|r«** 

“ This tomh#'^ said my conductress, " belongs to a 
lady of high rai^ who had suffered some wrong in her 
day, or else her Mirit could not lie so uneasy for so many 
years: for she ilill wtdks with herohihl ia her arms, 
as you sec her there. It is not the flisbion now to 
believe these things, hut it is nevertheless as true ns 
that no one belonging to this &mily can ever shut a 
door alter them ; and that 1 ham liad reason enou^ hi 
know.” 

“ You tell me a strange thing,” said I, laugliing, 
“which reminds me of o cuUe«i Arieiut of minewlio 
had that same failing, for wham *■« fufficietitiy 
worried.” 

“ What was his name f ” asked ilie. 

“ Julian frcclieville,” I replied; iR die tnrned 

on me a look of surprise. 

“ It is no wonder,” she exclaimed, soieinnlv—“(here 
never was a Freclicville yet who could shut a door ; 
he must have been the'son of the last owner of this 
very house, and to him it now belonp;s, hut he never 
came here yet, and I dare say never will, ns no one can 
live in the old place wdio has any of the old blood in 
them. For fifty years I have lived here, and five times 
1 Iiavc seen the lady and her sou walk out of tlial 
chapel along the .old hall, and throw herself off" the 
tower at the ndiw. side. The day after I liavc seen 
tills, came the news of the death of one of the family, 
mid no eldest sou luu ever lived beyond the age of 
twenty.” 

“My friend,” sold I, “is vcjy nearly that age 
now— 

“ I know it,” returned she, “ hut he will never see 
twcuty-one, for the spirit appeared a week ago, and it 
is a sign that never fails.” 

I looked at the old housekeeper, and observed tlint 
there was a wandering wildness in lier eye, wJiich told 
that the monomania which liad taken possession oi’ 
her mind, probably from her secluded way of life, had 
somewhat unsettled her intellect, but I hsU-ned with 
some interest ns she went on with the story which she 
seemed to take u pleasure in relating. 

It was one stormy evening in wiuter, when the moors 
were covered with snow several feet deep, that the 
])orter of this house—this is many yearf ago I am 
telling you of—as be was closing tlie wicket of the 
drawbridge, tliought he heard a low wailing cry, wliich 
made him }>ausc. lie distinctly licard the chajicl hell, 
which was tolling curfew, but after listening a little, 
nothing else was audible, and he w as just shutting the 
gate wdicn tlic same cry attracted him again, and this 
time he felt convinced that it was ii child’s voice. 
11c looked out, and plainly discerned through the 
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snow, a female figure closely veiled, carrying soracthing 
in her arms, aj)proaching tue house : presently it came 
near, and as it did so, he heard these words,—“Tor the 
love of our Blessed Lady, give shelter to me and my 
son.” 

The porter was eo taken by suqmse that he could 
not reply, and the femalp glided into the court-yard, 
pushing by him so i^uickly that he could hardly be- 
Keva hod happened, lie shut the gate, and 
advoafiad to the stranger, who in a W tremnhms 
acceitt tal4 hw that she Imd lost her way, and shcmld 
hava neilshatl to tha spow inth her infant, but for ^e 
SOUIW of tbo bojl, which had guided her safely. 

“ Li^ nm,” sajd sito to the shrine ■of the Bless^ 
Lady of hfer^. that# up my prayers for our 
deJira^ j a«d tiian Irt raa eu^awt you to give me some 

fm^ w I atn totot.” 

Thai# waa mi w of command rfiout tlw tody wliich 
at bin# fewad him tn comply with whaterar she de- 
sired { aaoordiftgly, M liar to tha cliaj^ and left 
heron tor koaas at tha ahar. 

Wton to ratling tiie lady bad *isen from her 
jirayers, and ^lontog him aaross tlia court, aseended 
with him of stairs whi^ tod to n rooin 
at tto toji IBT a h?nrfs< ha» to tod ptoaa4 refresh¬ 
ments (or tor> • 

“ Is yoor lord at toma 7 *' ssk^ the 

“ He is exacted to-morrow,” answered Ito porter, 
" niiless this fall of snow detains him j for he is gone 
some miles distant to fetch his bride, to whom to was 
married at hw firttor’s castle a week since-.” 

“ Is be then really married ?V was the question 
ask(‘d by the lady, in a hollow 

“ Ye.s; as T told yon, a w^^siiice: .she is the 
ilangliter of the richest lord in Derbysliirc, and is the 
gn'ut(‘st, beauty in the eoniitry.” 

“ I shall not iiitnule,” saiil the lady; “ he will not 
find me liere when In: arrives : 1 only ask this night’s 
repose, and 1 only wished to commend myself and my 
son to the cure of lleaveii.” 

'I'lii- porter then retired, and left Ins guests in the 
tower; Imt what was his horror on rising at daybreak, 
to behold the lady with her dead infant clasjtcd to her 
breast, dashed a mangled corpse on the stones at the 
foot of the tower. 

lie was so nmeh overcome with terror that he knew 
not what to do; he had mentioned to no one the ar¬ 
rival of the lady, os he feared the old seneschal, who 
was a harsh man, would blame him for liaving allowed 
her to enter. He called his wife, mid togellier they 
carried away tlic bodies, and concealed fliem in a vaidt 
near the chapel, removing all traci-s of the fearful 
accident as well as possible. 

Ho never mentioned what had hapjicued, hut it 
jireycd much on his mind, and ho often wished lie, 
had hud courage to tell it: to his wife alone could he 
venture to speak on the subject, and her fears so 
much overcame her loquacity, that no one hut them¬ 
selves ever knew of the transaeiiun at the time. 

The snow, meanwhile, increased so mucli, and con¬ 
tinued so long, that it w-as three weeks from the time 
of the stranger lady's arrival before the master of 
the bouse, Julian Frccheville, returned to his home; 
hut, contrary to all expectation, to brought no bride 
with him, and when he crossed the drawbridge it was 
evident to the (dd porter, who had known him from a 
child, that to was mi altered man. 


Tlie first order that he gave, ns he entered soli- 
tttiy and mournful, attended only by one squire, w-lio 
was as gloomy as himself, was, tliat the door of the 
mansion should from henceforth never be closed night 
or day, and that the porter sliould watch continuedly 
lest any one should claim hospitality. 

For three years Julian Frechcville remained sad mid 
unsociable, and his former gny and pleasing manners 
were quite changed; he would sec none of his com¬ 
panions, mid would sit for hours at the window of a 
tower which looked far over the moors, gasing as if for 
some object wliirh never blessed his sight. lie would 
sigh and weep; and in the silence of night the old 
porter, whose conscience kept liim wakeful, would 
observe him eontinually descend the stairs to the 
chapel, and there, at the altar of the Virgin, pray for 
hours. 

Having seen this for some time, at last the porter 
could not resist the feehug he had of desiring to com¬ 
mune with his master, mid to relate to him the event 
which hod so much disturbed him. 

Aixwrdingly one night he entered tlie chapel at the 
same time as his master, and meeting him in the aisle, 
threw himself on Ids knees and recounted to him the 
whole storj'. 

Julian listened, pole as death and gasping for hrenlh, 
enquired if hath were dead—the mother and child— 
when they were taken uji. 

When he licwd that they were, he became calm, 
hut there w'a.s ir^cd look of despair iu his face which 
terrified Ids servant, ns he heard iiim say— 

“ Unhappy (3onstauec —Coitsiatire indeed! hadst 
tliou waitM hut one day!—hut it is too lute!” 

lie died raving that same night: and it was soon 
after, on his death-bed eonfossion to a priest, that the 
jMirter rcveided what was thus known. When Julian 
expired, the last words he uttered, fcije— 

“Never shut the door—she inayllij^ yet.” 

“Ho left a will—^w ritten just licfore ll^as s^ked with 
delirium—comniaudiug (hat n tonih erected 

iu tin- chapel of his house, with ellif^J^Oact, the 
same as those you, sir, hai e just seeiV-alady and a 
child : no one cv er knew who she was, nor her history, 
but from that time this house has lieen haunted b\ 
her ghost on the occasion of any death in tlie family, 
and no one of Julian Frecheville’s race has ever been 
able to shut a door after them from that day to 
this.”* 

* ,|tu tlie aaliquc oliurch of Soariliftfc, not far frinii llolsover 
Castll^u Derbysliirc, is a siugiiliir niniiumriit, lo vvbirli a legend 
is atlaehed, timt tin- Ijiily and Cltild, whoseefligivs tlicrc re}Kige, 
werevvaiuleringin tlic iieigldmurj^jg vroo<ls a«iiiler’.s evening, 
and were s.ived from {Kvisliing by so'uid of the eiirfew 
bell, wliieb giiidr.d tbejn to Scardiffe. ^'ba( tlie bistory of (be 
desolate uiollier iiu^ have beeu in a mfMvry. Tlic sexton tells 
yon that slit- was the daiigbler of KiiW Charles and a princess, 
as (be crown on bey bead icstiiios. The ligui;cii W ycry well 
executed, aud there is eonsidcralilc in (be lady^s expres- 

aion. The ebild bolds a scroll, ip# vrtiicb, in Ia;onine verses 
engraved in Louibardic capitals, partly defaced, is Utis fitterip- 
tioii: 

Hie su.ulier jacet imnukta 

Constans el grata Coiistnncia jure voeata 
Cu geuctrice data prolca rcquicscat liumata 

Quauquaui pace.us siut cunuilata 

Crimine purgata cum prole Joliaane bcata 
Yivat, prefota aaiictorum sede loeuta. 

Amen, 

flte PiechevUlea had the manor of Scarditfc till it was for- 
l275r by Adam, who joioed the rebellions barons. 

' - 2 A 2 
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I was aiiiuscd at the time at the narrative of the 
old lady, told with the sincerest belief in its truth; but 
alter 1 returned to London, and its season, I forgot the 
circumstance, tiU a few days ago I received a letter 
from n friend at Toulouse, of which I give an ex¬ 
tract:— 

“ You recollect our friend Julian, who never could 
shut a door after him J—^well, to prove how necessary 
it is to break people of bad habits, I must tell you— 
though 1 mieve to do it so seriously, of lus fate. He 
was travelUng in the Pyrenees, in the winter, a thing 
which none but an Englishman would do; he hod 
token a mule and a guide from St. Jean Pied de Port 
to Roncesvalles, and had reached the latter place in a 
snow storm. He was glad to get shelter in a poor 
hut of some peasants, vmo allowed him to sleep toere 
rather reluctantly, os they said the country was so un¬ 
settled that they knew not who was friend or foe. It 
seems he got up in the night, for you know how fim- 
eiful he was, to observe the eifect of the moonlight on 
the fine forest near—for he was heard exclaiming, in 
Basque, of which language he had made himself a 
ficient, in admiration of the beauty of the swenc. ^ei 
next morning, the peasants finding he did not appear, 
at a late hour mounted to his dormitory, aud to their 
horror found him lifeless, stabbed in several places'; 
his portmanteau rilled, his purse gone, bis clothes , 
strewn on the floor, and the door of the loft in which, 
he slept, which was reached by a ladder at the baeik - 
of the house, optm; he had forgotten to shut it after 
him. Poor fellow! he was twenty that very day. 


and was heir to a fine estate somewhere in Derby¬ 
shire ! ’ 




SOUTH STAFFORDSHIRE AND THE TOLLIl^^ 



F the ter¬ 
rible na¬ 
ture of a 
collier’s 
work the 
public are 
, already 
fully a- 
ware ; — 
they know 
also . the 
miserable 
wages they 
receive:"— 
all the 
remarks 
which ' a 
womaneon 

ofler, on either subject, would be super¬ 
fluous and tedious;—woman can only le- 
mark upon what passes around herj and, 
with her scanty means of obscirntion, 
relate what passes more immediately 
within the range of her own narrow 
circle, q. ' 


From the nature of the trade in which I am engaged, 
and the conspicuous situation of my shop, in the most 
tliroiiged part of the northern entrance to the busy 
town of Birmingham, I was most particularly exposed 
to the visits of the colliers during the late calamitous 
strike: well aware of the entire justice of their de¬ 
mands, wondering at tlicir patient forbearance, and 
feeling in my l^rt that they were perfectly justified in 
the course they had taken, of course it became my 
duty to do all that I could to comfort and assist them. 
M the first group departed from my door, I promised, 
ill my own mind, that 1 would never allow one to go 
away unassisted. This, I afterwards found, was a vow 
of tremendous magnitude, aud not to be kept by a per¬ 
son in my humble circumstances; accordingly, I should 
have had the mortification of filling, had it not been 
foi the prompt and powerful assistance of two or three 
female frienas, whose activity in coUecUng all the 
“omnium gatherum” of their kitchens, and confiding 
the same to me for distribution, to my infinite satis¬ 
faction, enabled me to perform my vow, and conferred 
happiness on many a family. 

To the Credit of the working men of Binningham, 
they nobly contributed, out of their scanty wages, to 
the relief of the distressed groups of colliers which 
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swarmed in our streets. They would desire them to 
attend on Saturday nights, at the various manufactories, 
and as they, thejporkmen, came out from receiving 
wages, every ma^regularly handed over his donation 
to the collier api^nted to receive for each group. The 
great majority of the shopkec])ers also did their duty, 
as members of that great huraan family of which these 
poor sufferers were part. But, alas! what shall I— 
what can I say—of our upper classes, our rich and in¬ 
fluential neighbours, our aristocracy, in fact ?—why, 
that, with some flew bright exceptions, they acted up to 
the etemid character of an aristocracy—^they wore like 
the.priest in the parable, “they passed on the other 
side;”—they not only did no good themselves, but 
they tried to prevent others. Hacards were issued by 
the authoritias, ordering all colliers found begging in 
our streets to be sent to prison. Still they came; and 
though, in obedience to the law, they did not beg, their 
anxious earnest looks, their odd attire, their strange 
and wondering straggling about the streets, sufliciently 
identified them, and needed no interpretation. They 
were friuikly called into the houses arid fed. Out 
came more placards, warning the inhabitants of the 
enormity they were committing in relieving misery. 
Of course these were treated with the contempt they 
merited. (Thc^lTrinningham people think with the 
Duke of NewcasUe.) Then policemen were stationed 
at the northern entrance of the town, to intercept and 
detain them as they came in. That proved complete 
folly, for they came by circuitous routes, and the towns¬ 
people allowed them to sleep in stables, outhouses, &c. 
An acquaintance of mine used to “litter down” six¬ 
teen every night for a fortnight. 

Tims much upon the state of riflairs in Binpjngham, 
during that memorable period; as to the state of the 
great mining district, from whence these jioor creatures 
came, it was, and is, lamentable in the extreme. The 
human iniiid naturally rejects the altcniative of begging 
ns long as any thing remains; and, with this feeling 
(creditable to our nature), many a family avoided 
begging as long as they had a single article to sell; 
pawnbrokers had declined loans some time; even after 
all was gone, they have been known to stay in their 
naked homes until one or more of the children sickened, 
when the master-principle of woman’s nature being 
awakened, the mother would go forth to beg help, and 
the father would wander {lerhaps to Birmingham, or 
some other town, on the like errand. 

That before they would do this, they would even 
rake up all the rejected offal and potatoe peelings from 
dunghills, is a fact. 

It will be said that these relations, coming from 
themselves, arc not to be relied upon. I can only say, 
that I am witness to the truth of every statement I 
make. I have known the mother of n’faniily (father 
killed in a mine) beg a quarter of a peck of bran, tie 
it up, and boil it as puddings; and the whole family, 
consisting of the widow, three children, and the aged 
grandfather, subsist upon it for a week ; at the cud of 
that time they were beyond the wish for food, being all 
very ill, with the exception of the woman, who iiad 
eaten very little of it, ns she emphatically said, “ her 
tears had been her food.” The poor old man and one 
of the children died, and the mother, conquering her 
natural timidity, came flut to beg. 

The extreme simplicity of these poor people struck 


^me as extraordinary, answering every question with 
readiness and artlessncss, except upon religious sub¬ 
jects. Although prepared for this, from what I know 
of the nature of their religious instruction,^! own I 
was not prepared for such an amount of bigotry; well 
as I know the priesthood by whom they are taught, 
still the extreme narrowness of their views, and the 
canting, whining tone assumed, was grating and shock- 
' ing to my ear, as soon as any thing was said that could 
.';be at all construed into bearing upon religions topics. 
!^umcrous and greedy as locusts, their preachers, 
teachers, class-leaders, &c., have ever contrived to make 
a comfortable living, and have thundered contentment 
■ in the ears of the credulous people so long, that, 

, though they do not feel that contentment, they try 
to persuade the spectator that they do or ought to 
feel it. 

Aware, then, of the course of instruction under which 
the credulity of these children of nature has been fos- 
, tered, we can feel nothing but the deepest pity when 
we find them trying, in their coarse, clumsy way, to 
enlist our sympathies, by assuming the cant and whine 
of the religion, or the hypocrisy, or wliatever it is, 
which they liave been taught. “ Whom the Lord 
loveth he chasteneth “ all things arc of God;” “the 
cross of Christ must be borne,” &c. &c., are sentences 
which they have learned by rote, and which it is evi¬ 
dent they use to show us they arc not reprobates, but 
which they are puzzled to reconcile with their actual 
suflerings, and know not whether to believe or not. 
Poor things, how should they ? They are taught that 
they arc djastened by the Lord, and their own obser¬ 
vation contradicts it, for they feel only the cruelty and 
oppression of man. Hardy, well bmlt, and vigorous, 
they come from the hands of their Creator; but wither 
and die imdcr the wrongs piled upon them by their 
brother man. But it has ever been the trade of their 
spiritual instructors to keep this out of sight; and we 
can have no feeling but sorrow for the victims of such 
a system. 

The artlessncss of their manners was conspicuous 
whenever 1 happened to say any thing which struck 
them as rather out of a woman’s province. Thus, as 
long as wc talked about eating, drinking, or chapel, 
they seemed to think it was my concern, and addres.sed 
me as ma'am; but if 1 got upon the all-engrossing 
subject, the state of the country, iron, or coal trade, 
&c. &c., they invariably called me sir, shoeing (as 1 
thought) that they were surj)rised into an acknow¬ 
ledgment that they thought such subjects foreign to 
“ woman’s mission.” 

That they arc endued with that chief ingredient in 
all real religion—pure and lioly' gratitude—I have 
many' convincing proofs. "When, on Saturday night, 
they had money given to them, they always came to 
buy bread from me. Many, when they got work 
again, called with little tokens of their kind remem¬ 
brance in the shape of geological specimens, tiny coal- 
hammers, and the like. One anecdote I must not 
omit. 

1 had gone to spend the afternoon with a friend, the 
first holiday I had had for some time; for during the 
long period of the strike, I never accepted an invitation, 
feeling it my duty to be found at my post. Now, how¬ 
ever, the colliers were gone in, and I was at liberty to 
take a little recreation; accordingly I went out, leaving 
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n vixuin; Indy iu care of the business. She was sitting, 
n'udiug. when a stout hard-featured woman, with al 
great basket on lier arm, came into the shop with the' 
inquiry— 

“ Bin you the woman o’ this shop ?” 

« No r 

She went out again, and commenced an examination 
of tlie building. Stepping iu again, she said— 

“ I bin roight, tho’ j 1 sec I bin roight; the big 
flour shop, the little bread shop, tho big gates, the 
pump, the pigeons, and the gecse-i'-the-yard. OJi, 
yes! 1 bin roight; the missus wor koiud to the col¬ 
liers, wain t hur!” 

My young friend now began to comprehend her, and 
said,*“ Oh, yes! you're right, but she’s out. Have 
you any tiling to say to her?” 

“ Yes,” says the woman; “ I’ve got a good gel 
(deal) to say to her. My son, Tnmmns M^ly, hur 
knows my son (God knows I did not know her son 
from scores of flannel frocks who came every day), he 
ton’d me to be sure to call and toll the missus that 
he’d got work; he know’d she’d be glad to hear it.” 

“ Yes, I’m sure she will, if he’s got his full price.” 

** He’s got his price, woman, and now we doan’t 
mean to be tommied any more, but come to Brumma¬ 
gem and buy what we want. This is my first coming j 
we’ve got money now, not tommy, so I bin come to 
buy np for the week.” 

” Well, she’ll be very glad to hear it.” 

“ Ah; but I’ve got more to tell you. My son, Tum- 
mns Molly, have got two parrots, an’ he made up his 
mind, when hur was so koind to him, to gie hur one. 
He used to say, hur words cheered him up, and did 
him as much good ns the victual hur gave him; and 
he said, if ever he got work, hur should have, one of 
the parrots. Dim you think har'd please to have 
him?” 

” She’d be highly pleased with it, and set great store 
by it, I'm sure. Is it a crockery ware parrot, to stand 
on the mantelpiece ?” 

“ Bless you, no I it’s n real, live parrot j we’ve got 
two, as a young mon brought from over the seas; we've 
got a young ’un, and an ould ’uu. It’s the onld ’im; 
he can say anything a’most; poor fellow, he wor 
a’most clammed (starved) this turn ; neighbours often 
tou’d my son to bring him on’ sell him, but he hadn’t 
the heart; he a’ways said, the missus here should 
have him, if hur would, and he should often call and 
see him. To-day is Monday ; and my son means to 
bring him next Saturday as ever comes; so I wish you 
good bye. Miss, and be sure you tell the'missus; re¬ 
member my son’s name bin Tummas Mally.” 

I need not say that, when told all this on my return 
home, I treated it as a joke, though why such a joke 
should be played updn me, I could not think. Impa¬ 
tiently my young friend and myself waited for Saturday 
to see if Tummas Mally would keep liis word. True 
as steel, however, he made his appearance with Polly, 
who is now an especial favoiu-itc with us, and insteail 
of being a .staned handfid of feathers, is rich in 
plumage, and snucy in speech, calling out lustily, 
“Come here, poor collier,” and answering the question 
of “ Who are you-,” with “ I’m Tummas Molly tho 
poor collier, who are you pray, a policeman ?” 

I must leave this pleasing part of my subject, and. 
proceed to say that I made the most minute inquiries 


of every group, asking the relative prices of every 
article of consumption as sold by the retail dealer, and 
as doled out at tlic tommv or truck,^hops. From all I 
have learned, that in Bilston the ftrst article of life, 
bread, is charged as shilling loavel^wcighing at most 
of the tommy shops 5 lb., at others nearly 6 lb., never 
exceeding that weight; this bread is exceedingly coarse 
and bod; (our bread made of best seconds floUr weighs 
4 lb. bl oz., and is sold for sixpence hal^enny; brown 
bread, same weight, fivepence hnl^enny; and even the 
brown, or infenor bread is much better than the Bil- 
ston shilling loaves). Fearing to be deceived on this 
point, I have frequently quitted the shop, and have 
overhead them saying to each other, “ How nice this 
broad is; it’s brown, but it's so good, onrs don’t seem 
like bread to tliis.” Coarse cloth, such as working 
shirts are made of, is charged tcnpence a yard; I have 
seen a sample, and declare I cxnild buy ns good any¬ 
where for rourpence i miserable bacon ,which a man 
described to me ns ” salted fat pork,” so badly cared 
and wet, that the water oozed out, niiiepenra! per pound; 
same price for chccs^ which could be bought anywhere 
else for fivepence. One of our townspeople attends 
Bilston market with bacon imd cbeese; and his articles 
at five])encc arc so superior to what is got af the tniek 
shops for uinepence, as to be the iUbjcct of frequent 
comment, being taken from house to house to be com¬ 
pared, and how freely descanted upon we need not 
say. 

Here follow a list of prices ns I received them from 
a collier’s wife, and which has been fully corroborated 
by others; in fact, I have found no di8]>ositiun to ex¬ 
aggerate,—on the contrary,wlien told that J earnestly 
desire^ the truth, the answer has always been to t he 
effect, “ "VlVn sooner tell thee under than over, liecausc 
they aha’n’t say we be'eu telling lies on ’em.” 

“ In the first ]ilacc wc must have ten shillings a 
week tommy ; if wc get any more in the week we may 
have the money.” 

“ How much does your husband earn ?” 

“About twelve, sometimes thirteen shillings, (hnt 
we’re much better off than some); if wi; were to gi«l, a 
pound wc must still take ten sliilliiigs tommy; hut 
very often he only earns ten, and then we’ve no 
money.” 

“ What rent do you pay ?” 

“ Eightceupence a week, but wc owe a great deal; 
wc could not pay it, no how.” 

“ But I thought they could not force you to take 
truck instead of money; you could lay a complaint 
before a magistrate.” 

“ We know that; but if we do wc can never get work 
of any pit after, for they be all magistrates themselves, 
or related, or friendly, or soinctbing; whether there 
is an understanding among them or not, wc can’t say, 
but it looks very like it, for if a man refuses to take 
truck, he is discharged, and no other pit will employ 
him; they don’t want men there, they say.” 

“ What is the price of flour ?” 

It is always very inferior, and charged eightpence 
per bushel more than best seconds anywhere else; 
coarse brown sugar, like sand, eightpence halfpenny; 
halfpenny a pound advance upon the current price of 
soap, and a whole penny in quality; commonest black 
tea, fivepence halfpenny per 1)uncc; very fat bacon, 
eightpence (selling here at fivepence), tolerably good, 
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ninepence; ham, a shilling; cheese, cightpence. This 
woman assured me lhat for the sake of having a little 
cash she has many times walked to Rimunghain to sell 
her sister for sixpence, sugar whicli has been reckoned 
to her at ninepence a pound; and it is a notorious 
fact, that often when they have got their week’s flour, 
tiicy cannot nuistcr a halfpenny to buy yeast, and 
tliat it is the practice to leave a piece of soap or 
pound of sugar in the hands of the publican as se¬ 
curity, until they can by some means rmse a halfpenny 
to redeem it. 4 

The Bntt 3 ^Collicrs (kind of second in command) 
generally kebp public houses; the mistress of one ad¬ 
dresses a collier’s wife with, “Why don’t you have 
some ale? you suckle a child—you ought to have 
some.” 

“ I’ve got no money.” 

“Oh, go to your tommy-shop and bring me a pound 
or two of sugar, and I’ll let you have some good ale, 
sucli ns you ought to have always.” 

ll(*re commences a wholesale domestic tragedy ; 
a growing love for drinking on the part of the wo¬ 
man, with all the dissimulation neccssaiy to conceal 
it, and a ^pirit of recklessness produced in the man, 
by finding that with all his labour he only becomes 
worse oil' and morel involved. 

Tins state of things I bccamewquainted with, in a 
sort of reerirniimtory dialogue between a I'ollier and 
his wife; he observing that many of the women liked 
I he system, because the landladies were always ready 
to help them in these sorts of contrivanee—and by 
these means they got ilittle'ale, though at the same 
time they knew the riiiiioiis conset|nences of it; the 
woman retorted, by saying, “ that the landlords n.sed 
every art to get them to spend every farthing of what 
was over their tommy score, when they went to be 
paid.” 

“Do von then receive your wages from public houses?” 
ill every ease, but very generally—and then our 
moii^nnisl always be changed at the bar, and we 
inustTilve a quart of ale, and we often stoji anil drink 
more, tempted by (he sight of some nice hot. joint of 
meat, which they promise ns a bit of—if we drink like 
men.” 

1 have one honoiivahle cxeeption to the long list of 
tyrant masters, and really it is quite refreshing to 
speak ofhim.—“My master,” said a Bilston eollior, “is 
a good man; lie pays us at sLv o’clock on ‘Saturday 
nights; neither he nor any of his butties keep shops; 
we have our money, andaqirhero we like to spend it— 
but his master, pointing to a companion, never reckons 
with them till six or seven weeks after the work is 
done, ami by that time they have eaten it all out at 
the shop—and more to it.” 

One master publicly declares, that he gets more by 
bis two truck shops than by his two blast furnaces. 

Some few years since, a friend of mine built a row 
of houses at Bilston, which are exclusively fenauted by 
colliers. He has received no rent from any for a very 
long time, and says, that knowing they have no money, 
and that even in work, under the present system, he is 
certain they could not pay him—he cannot find it in 
his heart to take their miserable furniture, and turn 
them out, so there they continue to live—my friend’s 
property b(‘iug a positive loss to him. 

Butter six weeks since iu Birmingham, was selling at 


one shilling, and by these shops, one and fivepenee per 
lb. Meat bought on the Friday, not being eatable, the 
woman took it back—it was changed certainly—but on 
tlie Saturday the man was told they bad uo farther oc¬ 
casion for him, and he has been unable to obtain work 
at any o1 her pit. 

If this is not grinding the face of the poor, I don’t 
know what is. 

1 hr. VC said that the simple honesty of these people is 
proverbial, and imdcr their circiimstences, quite marvel¬ 
lous. I freely trusted them with dishes, jugs, handker¬ 
chiefs, &c., which were always duly returned, sometimes 
adistanceuf fourteen miles,—bntcaudour compels me to 
say, there is one iKstrict which must be the exception to 
this high moral charaeter; and it is most extraordinary 
and curious to obsen'e how exactly the boundaries of 
this exception are defined. 1 allude to the region 
called Old Hill. It would he an interesting question 
for the eonsideratiun of jihilosophcrs, why the natives 
of this particular spot should be afflicted with such 
greasy palms, that everything seems naturally to stick 
to them; and why they also have such a projieiisity to 
quarrel, that a family i.s scarcely to be found, nitliout 
one or more of its members having “got into trouble,” 
as it is called, from one or other of tlicse causes. Tlii.s 
disposition of the nuti\e8 is tlie more to he wondered 
at, as of all the eountry roimd, tlieir zeal in all reli- • 
gious matters is the loudest and most obtrusive. No 
where are. thepreaebers so energetic: chapels and meet¬ 
ings abound, and ns to singing hymns, (or ns they call 
it, shouting,) I need only rejieat the common saying 
—“that youmnyheav aiiOldllill meeting three miles.” 
They seem to rush eagerly to tliesc exercises, as to some 
amusing excitement; there also is all their finery dis- 
pl;]^’ed. The whole district being, as one may .say, 
one large cinder heap, is very dusty, and the women’s 
petticoats are (herelbre worn exet*c(lingly short, fully 
exposing a pair of well greased leather laee-ups, a 
gown of the gaudiest colours, with an unsullied white 
apron, while the neck is alwnyitflocorated with a string 
of paltry heads, or a band of black velvet. Owing to 
the constant practice of ennying heavy baskets of coal 
on the head, the females acquire a still', perpendicular 
gait; from the same cause the throat becomes tliiek 
and muscular, whicli renders the decorative part of 
their drt‘ss anything but becoming. 

Such is tlie costume at Easter or other festivals, 
when there is more than common going on at the meet¬ 
ings, &c. &c. At such times, if you cuter any of tliesc 
places, you are overjiowered by the strong smell of 
peppermint. The chief shopkeeper of the district de¬ 
clares, that when they were in work, he has sold a 
quarter of a hundred weight of pei){iermint lozenges, 
o*’ one Easter Monday—the girls saying that “ it did 
for scout ns well as suck.” 

That a mercurial desire to appropriate every thing 
to their own use prevails iu this particular division of 
the mining districts, is a singular fact, and will be 
readily recognized by any acquainted with the locality; 
n tolnl absence of siiaine or feeling on tlie subject is 
also prevalent; tliey do not seem to think it is a crime. 

A droll .■lueedole occurs to me. A young acquaintance 
commenced sliojikeeping there, and after a short time 
killed one of bis pigs; his landlord, who lived next 
tloor, gravely telling him (hat he must lake the carcass 
iuto the house, and sit up all night to w atch it. M- 
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treated the matter very lightly, saymg, they could not 
break in without his hearing, 

« Oh bless you, they wouldn’t mind that at all.” 

Disregarding the warning, M-hung the pig up 

ui the kitchen, locked the doors, and went to M; 
not so his anxious landlord, who sat by the fire listen* 
ing to the pattering of the rain. Presently he heard 
his active neighbours busily at work removing the 
brickwork from under his parlour window, under the 
mistake that he had added his little sitting room to my 

friend M-^’s house. No concealment, no silence was 

observed, the bricks as they were j)ulled out were 
thrown on a heap, amid the chatter of many voices, 
male and female. The old man, throwing his wife’s 
shawl over his head, to screen him firom the rain, ran 

into M-’s backyard, calling out, “They’n come 

for thy pig, they’n come for thy pig!” 

“ You shan’t have it, if you are come for it,” said 

M- , throwing open the window and presenting a 

gun. 

"Oh do’c shoot, oh do’c shoot,” cried the old man, 
in on agony at sight of the gun, "I’m disguis’n in my 
wife’s shawl.” 

Peals of laughter now arose on every si^e, some who 
were standing roimd the palings of the baCK-yard calling 

to M-to shoot, while those in the front seemed to 

consider the mistake they had made ns capital good 
fun. “ We’n broke into the wrong house, what’n ye 
think?” was the signal for roars of laughter, and they 

all seemed tc enjoy it amazingly. M- , however, 

being more serious, came to the front window with his 
gun, when his neighbours, wishing him "good night,” 
withdrew ; and as the next morning evetyhody knew 
all about it, and appeared to think it an excellent joke, 
there was no more said about the matter. 

Hitherto, I have only spoken of the men; I am now 
about to remark on the present condition of the mas¬ 
ters, particularly in the iron trade, whose good or bad 
condition is inseparably connected with the coal trade. 

About five years sitM, the iron masters of Scotland 
began to be aware of the advantages of their position, 
as compared with those of South Staffordshire, two great 
natural advantages involving a third, the ore^ Stafford¬ 
shire yielding 3!) per cent., while that of Scotland yields 
74. The Scotch ore has only to be removed from the 
hills on inclined planes, while that of Staffordshire is dug 
out of the earth ■, and Wily, the richness of the Scotch 
ore renders the tedious and expensive procc.ssof calcining 
almost unnecessary. The iron roasters of Scotland, of 
course, made the most of these advantages, but at the 
same time wished to agree with the Staffbr^ire mas¬ 
ters as to price, as, by that means, they (the Scot'b/ ' 
would realize on enormous profit, whilst me Staffoid- 
shire men would be able to keep thdr heads abit'e 
water. To this end a deputation was sent, which w^ 
met at'Wolverhampton with derision and contcroptl 
some few of the smaller frj' of masters were incline^ 
to reiBon the matter, but the leviathans of the tradi, 
would hear of no arrangement: the deputation lefV 
them, with a promise that, within three years, they \ 
should be so undersold in their own market (Wolver- > 


hampton) that it would be impossible for them to' 
stand under it j the period named has not yet arrived, 
for this took place about two years since, but the pro¬ 
mise is fulfilled to the letter. To meet the continual 
reductions of the Scotch, the masters here have, from 
Ume to time, resorted to the miserable expedient of 
■lowering wages; till now, at two shillings a day and two 
days work a week, it is impossible to make any farther 
reduction, and they arc now selling their stock at 
ruinous prices and at a downright loss. 

The iron masters are generally Slpposcd to be 
wealthy—but my own impression is, that the supposition 
is anything but correct. If, instead of great wealth, we 
were to read great credit, we should, perhaps, be nearer 
the truth. My idea is, that by the universal mode of 
giving three months bills for every thifig, they manage 
to live, as one may say, three months beforehand; 
then, as they arc all connected in some shape or form 
with the truck system, the goods obtained by tlirre 
months bills are doled out at auenortnous profit to tbe 
workjieopic, in lieu of, or in part of wages, so that by 
the time the bill becomes due, the iron may be turned 
into money, and the credit of the master sustuned. 

That the whole district must eventually close, the 
masters well know, Thev say so themselves with grave 
faces; they know that if the Scotch would now agree 
with them, the Belgian is ready to step in and under¬ 
sell both. 

The face of the whole district is changed. Instead of 
looking smoky os it used to do, there are no works 
moving, and a solitary smoke here and there alone 
indicates to the passing traveller the character of the 
interesting country around him. To enlarge upon this 
state of things with reference to the immense popula¬ 
tion is quite supertiuous; it is painful, it is disgusting, 
it is revolting to enumerate the miseries of this portion 
of squandering—spendthrift— bankrupt—luxurious— 
“ merric England.” 

■ ■ 
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THE AUTHOR’S DOG. 

BY B. B. PEAKE. 



SPANIEL 
with a sore 
eye, which 
evidently 
looked as if 
it had seen 
better days 
—was now 
on his legs. 

After a 
respectful 
bow, (wow, 
wow,) to 
the assem¬ 
bled mem¬ 
bers, hebe- 
ean as fol- 


disturbing him, shut his window, and went to bed 
again. The fact is, he had dreamt that he was very sick. 

Roughwood’s principal practice had prospered in 
those glorious times. Wore modern innovation had 
applied itself to simplify the law of this country, and 
to endeavour to abbreviate the duration of causes. 

Roughwood thus soliloquized: “ Please God, these 
four Chancery suits will keep me comfortable for the 
remainder of my days." He had also a favourite 
toast, wliich he was in the habit of proposing when he 
dined in the hall of Clifford’s Inn, (a small chapel of 
ea«e to the Temple,) 

" Here are plaintiif and defendant, 

And may they never know the end on’t 

which was, of course, always drunk with heartfelt en¬ 
thusiasm. 

Then there was old Peabank, the apothecary, who. 


* lows:— 

I was one of si.\ fubsy puppies that resembled balls 
of wool, and born at Lcatherhcad, in Surrey; and after 
passing the first nine days of my life in a state of 
blissful darkness, 1 awoke suddenly one morning, and 
saw the amiable being to whom I had the honour to 
be son. The poor old thing was gazing at me with 
delight as she administered the nourishment custom¬ 
ary on infantile occasions. 

My mother’s master, Mr. Mcrrj'pebbles, was a gen¬ 
tleman of landed i>roperty, butwlio was never perfectly 
happy if he had not a jolly party visiting at his house, 
consistif% of several odd characters, wliich I am 
enablet^o describe; for when I was about five months 
old, 1 w'ns presented to a favoured frequenter, one Mr. 
Dclawhang, an author, and thus became an author’s 


though no M.D., was called by courtesy Doctor Pea- 
bank. He was fortunate in having about a dozen 
patients, principally ancient ladies, who were never 
any better nor any worse; good old toi^h wearing 
articles, who imog^ed they were kept alive entirely by 
the efficacy of Dr. Peabanlt’s draughts and mixtures; 
when it would not in the least have mattered if Mrs. 
Jones had taken Mrs. Brown’s medicine, or Mrs. 
Spooner had swallowed Lady Todel’s electnaiy. Pen- 
bank’s grand secret was in playing whist with his 
patients, and thus, by losing his points, he made them. 
Mr. Peabank was an oracle at Apothecaries’ Hall, as it 
was then constituted; and he ordered all the good 
dinners for the council, &c., at Canonbmy House, 
and was no mean proficient in consuming his share of 
the some. 


dog. 

Mr. Dclawhang was a strange being: he had a good 
heart, but rather nn emollient head. In the precarious 
(irofession he pursued, he was occasionally in em¬ 
barrassed circumstances: he was not quite so weak as 
Oliver Goldsmith, but then, to balance that, he hod 
not his learning or his genius. lie could joke at his 
own misfortunes, and never cared at raismg a laugh 
against himself. 

“Very hard times, Mr. Dclawhang,’’ remarked a 
friend. 

“ Very,’’ replied Mr. Dclawhang; " my butcher will 
not trust me with a leg of mutton, which circumstance 
causes me to think that 'the times arc ovt of joint.”' 

Another of the visitors of our host at Leatherhead 
was a Mr. Roughwood, an attorney of the old school, 
who had resided in one set of chambers in the Temple 
for forty-nine years; and during that forty-nine years, 
although he lived freely, he had only once been 
attacked by indisposition. He felt himself ill about 
three o’clock in the morning; so he opened his bed¬ 
room window, and sprung his rattle. One of the 
Temple watchmen hearing this, hastened to the spot, 
and inquired what was the matter ? Roughwood, find¬ 
ing himself better, apologized to the watchman for 


We had other visitors, amongst whom were a newly 
married couple, a Mr. and Mrs. Gwillim. He had 
been a widower, and she a widow twice before. 
Gwillim was a liaughty, ignorant, bashaw sort of 
fellow, but his wife was a dasher, with a pretty face, 
and a figure that set off a riding habit well. She 
drove a pair of horses skilfully, and, if there was occa¬ 
sion, did not make the slightest scruple in rapping out 
an oath. She had been bred in the country, and had 
the qualifications of Diana Vernon, without her educa¬ 
tional acquirements and taste for literature. Mr. 
Gwillim fell in love with her riding habit in Hyde 
Park, and made her tlic offer of his hand. She ac¬ 
cepted it at a hand galloj), and they came down to 
Leatherhead to pass a portion of their honeymoon. 

And here all the parties were as happy as Mod eat¬ 
ing and drinking, and a change of scene, and country 
air, generally make people. As for myself, I was a 
joyous little dog, much caressed, and had plenty of 
chicken bones. ^ 

'riierc was a well laid out garden, with a bowling- 
green for fine weather; and within the house a billiard- 
table. The host, Mr. Menypcbbles, was hospitable, 
and never so delighted as when he coidd get up a 
practical joke. 
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In the arrangement of these jokes, he had two 
able assistants in my master Mr. Delawhang, and 
Nudds. 

Tlic first specimen, was to try the temper of Mr. 
Gwillini, who, they were aware, was very fond of his 
bed in the morning. So, about the period that poultry 
go to roost, Nucids went into the hen-house, and 
selected two young sprightly Bantam cocks; with 
which, unseen by any body, he ascended to the 
sleeping apartment of the newly married couple; and 
put them up loose on the top of the tester of the bed, 
which was within a foot of the cieling. 

There, as it speedily grew dark, the Bantams remained 
quiet, one at each end. Mr. and Mrs. Gwillim had 
eaten a good supper, and partaken of some capital 
punch mixed by my master, (who for the concoction of 
iarces, salad, and punch, had not his equal;) the 
newly-married couple were consequently soon in the 
arms of Morpheus. At the earliest dawn of day, the 
Bantams awaking, began alternately to crow with all 
their might and main. The lady started out of her 
sleep first, perfectly at a loss to account for the sounds, 
and she had some difficulty in waking Mr. Gwillim, 
or at all getting him to comprehend anything, lie 
had been dreaming about money-matters, and he conjec¬ 
tured that his wife was alluding to his bankers, " Carig 
and Biddulph'* “ There they go,” said Mrs. GwQliin. 
“Safe as the Bank of England,” answered Mr. 
Gwillim. 

It was not yet suffidently light to see the Bantams, 
but they continued crowing at each other, trying 
which could do it the loudest. Then all the cocks in 
the neighbourhood, in every variety in the art of 
chanlicleering, responded. The worthy couple now sat 
U|) in bed; and they heard a clawing step across the 
top of the tester. The Bantams, who were rivals, ap- 

{ iroached each other, and they hod a regular fight that 
Bsted two hours, over the heads of Mr. and Mrs. Gwil¬ 
lim. The old fashioned lofty bedstead was too nigh the 
ceiling to drive the Bantams down. Tlicn the victor 
exulted. 

At breakfast time, Mrs. Gwillim laughed immode¬ 
rately 08 she described the scene; but Mr. Gwillim, 
who was of another temper, and who had it not in liiru 
to take a practical joke, was sulky for the day. 

Delowhwg and Nudds contrived to insinuate that 
old Itoughwood was the author of the Bantam joke, 
and told a story of him, which positively occurred. 

Boughwood had betted two of his associates at tlie 
Rainbow, that he would walk, on the following Sunday, 
from the bottom of Coventry Street to‘Hyde Park, 
between the hours of three and five, in a gold-lared, 
three cornered, cocked bat, on condition that they 
would go arm in arm with him. Roughwood won his 
w'oger, but his companions rot quite as much of the 
Loudon stare as he did. 'Hiey were all three in the 
law; and at the comer of Bolton Street they unluckily 
met the Lord Chancellor. Boughwood contrived so 
to alter his features by distortion, that he passed his 
Lordship undiscovered, aided by the queer hat: the 
two uhettert lieard of their Sunday freak afterwards in 
no pleasing tcmis. 

Gwillim, on hearing this, was assured that Mr. 
Boughwood had taken the liberty with him ; and he 
determined to wait his opportunity for revenge., 
Delawhang made a discovery that Nudds had formed 
a ridiculous objection to owning, when he was absent 


from home, his trade or profession. So he made up 
his mind to draw him out. 

Nudds having remarked, that “ thank Heaven, he 
, was beforehand in the world”— 

Delawhang said, “ Yes, my friend, yon made your 
fortune by the hardent extremities.” 

“ I have prospered honestly,” replied Nudds. 

“I say. Sir,” continued Delawhang, “that you 
have profited by the hardest extremities of others.” 

“ Why, he is not in the law,” granted Boughwood, 
with a chuckle. 

“ No,” answered Delawhang; “ but for years past 
he has been the contractor for the wooden legs of the 
Greenwich and Chelsea jtensioners,” 

Here Dr. Peabank joined in, and affirmed that lus 
friend Nudds, as he knew in his UM practice, was the 
be.st maker of artificial limbs in Ldhdw; in fact, many 
of his patients had worn them. 

An odd little incident now addcA to the offence 
taken by Mr. Gwillim. A friend of our host, Mr. 
Mcrrypcbbles, had sent him from Hampshire, a basket 
of small live crawfish: there might be about .'100 or 
350. The cook hod directions to boil tliem, that they 
(night be served ffir supper or breakfast; but being 
busy with her dinhid’, she left them, very wicantiously, 
in her open closet, without again ishutting the lid of 
the basket. The consequence was, that these little 
black lobsters crawled out, got all over the housi*, up 
stairs, even into tlie bedrooms, where some of tlicin 
found their way to the interior of Gwillira’s top boots; 
others were traversing with difficulty the carpets, rugs, 
and oil cloth; a few had merged into the conservatory. 
The cat and her kitten were anxiously watching, and 
pursuing them in all directions, but could make iiotliing 
of them. A ride being projiosed, Mrs. Gwillim went 
to her chamber to put on her much-admired equestrian 
habit, which was hanging over the back of a chair; 
but raising it from thence, she discerned three black 
living creatures lianging on by'tbeir claws t(»thc skirt. 

Now, Mrs. GwilUm bad passed the early part of 
her life in a part of England where thcsP'^animals 
were unknown; so she rang the bell, and repre¬ 
hended the chambermaid for leaving the window 
open, allowing the bats to come in. And she 
had road of dreadful things about bats, though slu; 
did not bebeve in oil she read. 

I’resently, up came Mr, Gwillim, with his face agi¬ 
tated with resentment. 

“Wliat is the matter, my love?” inquired his 
spouse. 

" Another insult in this house, my love,” replied be. 
“ If I don’t go to town to-morrow, I must call Mr. 
Merrypebbles out for inviting me hither.” 

“ What has happened /” said the wife. 

“ Why, Nudds tells me, that he thinks that Mr. 
Roughwood has filled every room in the house with 
live crawfish.” 

“ Crawfish!” exclaimed Mrs. Gwillim; " then these 
cursed things I took for bats are crawfish, are they ?” 

The wrongs of woman came uppermost in her mind, 
and she muttered, “ If I was not a lady, dammcc, I 
would kick Mr. Roughwood,” 

“ Wait for me, my dear,” said Gwillim, “ I owe him 
n spite;” and he proceeded then to pull on his lloby. 
made top-boots: as they were fashionably tight, he 
applied the boot-hooks, and by a concentrated muscu¬ 
lar force of arms and legs, his foot was powerfully 
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thruit into the boot, thereby smashing two living 
crawfish flat! 


My master, Mr. Dclawhang, when his dramas wore 
produced, had the power of writing free admissions to 
the theatre, for his friends. 

Mr. Mcrrypebbles’ baby was to be baptised. (This, be 
U remembered, was before the passing of an act of par- 
i*,ament which enjoins that all children are to be ohris- 
i^ned in their parish eJmrehes.) At the period we are 
desrribing, christenings at home were ralebratcd with 
much festivity. The Bov. Mr. S***** was detmned 
on an important decision with the bench of magistrates. 
The party, godfather and godmothers assembled—but 
all in disappointment at the non-arrival of the clergy¬ 
man. 

“ Never mind,” said Delawhang, " I have a remedy 
td provide for the absence of the parson. If any 
gentleman present wini. taks oiiukus, 1 will write 
them for him.” 


I find I njn rambling; but recollect I am a spaniel, 
and rambling has been my habit from pnppyhood j I 
now am v(!rv old, an(i I must narrate the tacts ns they 
come uppermost in my memory. • 

Nuclds and my miistcr had once devised a scheme 
for a practical joke on old llonghwood. The Templar 
had laughed until his eyes watered at the adventures 
of the Gwillims, and little thought that it was now to 
be his turn. Mr. Mcrrypebbles had engaged him in 
a game of bowls in the evening, while Delawhang and 
Nudds, with n great deal of difficulty, got a donkey 
up the hroad oak staircase, led him into lloughwood’s 
room, and backed bim between the side of the bed and 
the wall: drawing the curtain, there they left him. 

The “getting up stairs” was no easy task. Nudds 
had got the donkey’s two forelegs over his shoulders, 
and Itclawhaug, by skilfully twisting the tail of the 
animal, made bim ascend gradually with his two hind 
feet. It was a tndy intellectual exhibition. 

During supper the conversation was purposely turned 
on daring robberies and murders; Mr. Alcrrypebbles 
admitted that his neighbourhood was a very unsafe one, 
and that bis house had been broken into several times. 

“Now, which way did the burglars get in?” iu- 
(]uired Pcabaiik. 

“ Once by the staircase window over the hall door, 
and another time by the window of the room in which 
our friend Rou^hwood sleeps.” 

“ Agreeable information,’* thought the attorney. 

Delawhang went on inventing horrible stories about 
thieves, until those who were in the plot could scarcely 
believe it possible that he coidd lie so much like truth. 

At lenf^b the punch-bowl, w'hich had been twice 
rejilenished, was out; the chamber candlesticks were 
called for; the party broke up, and retired to their 
rooms. 

Boughwond had imbibed plenty of punch, besides 
a (pimitum of Menypebbles’ admirable home-brewed 
ale at supper. 

He was not a person who faddlcd a long time before 
he got into bed; he was one of the old school; he did 
not trouble himself about brushing up his hair, for he 
was very bald. He undressed, popped the extin¬ 
guisher on his candle, and was in bed inetanter. 


Booghwood, while he vnui thinking about saying his 
prayers, fell into a doze ; a hearty supper gave him a 
touch of the nightmare; his imagination was hwmted 
almost instantaneously with the incidents of one of the 
monstrous stories my master had related. In fact, he 
felt certain that a housebreaker had entered at the win¬ 
dow, and was about to seize him by the throat, while 
he could not make an effort to stir or to cry out: at 
this moment of agony he awoke, still half assured that 
he was in the predicament, when he indistinctly heard 
by his bedside a rustling and a low breathing; and 
presently a sound of metal struck on the floor, which 
resembled tliat made by the fall of a pistol, (o kick of 
the donkey’s shoe on the bedside carpet). He lis¬ 
tened—the breathing continued, and the curtain shook, 
and it appeared as if some one was trying to push the 
bedsteau further from the wall. Ruughwood burst out 
into a cold perspiration—^he trembled violently—^he me¬ 
ditated whether or not he should call out “ thieves,” 
—^but then the hand of the assassin might at once 
annihilate him; and now there was a movement that 
pulled the bcd-clothes aw'ay from him; he thought 
that ho would raise himself from the bolster, and 
stretch his arm to the bcll-ropc. This had been re¬ 
moved by tlie ingenious Mr. Nudds. Boughwood was 
in brcatldess suspense: presently the robber sunk 
heavily on the floor, tearing down the bed-curtain from 
the rings; Boughwood sprang from his pallet—^made 
but one stride to the door—burst out of the room.f he 
knew where the communication with the large alarm- 
bell was, mid he pulled at it till he aroused everybody in 
the house; and there he appeared, in his nightcap and 
shirt, pointmg in agony to the door of the chamber. 

Mcrrypebbles, Pcabank, Nudds, and my master, 
with the servants, burst into the room, armed with 

{ Kikcrs, or the first implement they could lay their 
lands on, and searching, found Neddy, neither asleep 
nor awake, shaking his cars, lying with liis side against 
the wall, and wondering what it could all mean. 

For a long period after this, 1 led a happy life, as a 
favoured pet of Mr. Delawhang, who continued for a 
certain number of years to write successfully. To be 
sure, he did not receive for his labour the sums that 
were paid to his immediate predecessors, O’Keefe, 
Colman, Morton, Dibdin, or Reynolds. In fact, an 
entire change ol‘ affairs ci^mo gradually on. Govcnl 
Garden and Drury Lane were destroyed by fire, 
witliin five months of each other; and somehow it 
happened, that modem authorship prospered not in 
the gorgeous dramatic temples which replaced the 
late play-houses. 

My industrious master, Mr. Delawhang, had ex¬ 
erted* himself to concoct a three act comedy. He was 
certain that he had not spun his brains in vain. He 
knew his business; he hud served fourteen years n[t- 
prenticeshij) to the veiy difficult art; and he felt sure 
that the remuneration would come, to aid tlie support 
of his family, and to meet outstanding exigencies. 

The pithy note from the theatrical Lessee contained 
these words, which warmed up poor Delawhang’s 
heart:— 

“ Theatre Royal * v * * v v. 

“ Mv Deati Sib, 

“ Your comedy, entitled the ‘ Road to Kicrrs,* is, in my opi¬ 
nion, cajtital. Accepted. 

“ May success attend us. 

“ Yours faithfully, 

St a * « * a H>.» 
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Mj master, on so flattering a testimoniifl, went 
round to sevc^ persons to whom he was unavoidably 
indebted, and promised payment; and he was sufli- 
ciently a coxcomb to go and order a new suit, hat, and 
boots. Never mind, the comedy was accepted. 

All appeared to be going on velvet; Duawhang re¬ 
ceived me much prized summons;— 

“ Theitre Royal 

" New comedy read at 12 (in the green-room). 

“ B. X. Dblawbawo, Esq.”* 

I followed Mr. Delawhang to the theatre, imd by a 
little dexterity succeeded in eluding the vigilance of 
the stage door keeper. 

The uninitiated cannot possibly ima^e a more 
nervous task, than an author reading his play in the 
green-room; and yet; it is better that the author 
should read it, because he is the only person that can 
convey his meaning to the mrformers. 

Mr. Delawhang and the ftompter were punctual to 
their time: but most of the adors walked in as if 
they had come to face a nuisance; and I believe, that 
nine times out of ten it turns out a regular aimoy- 
ance. 

When they were all seated, and silence obtained, 
Mr. Delawhang with a beating heart announced his 
title, “ TheBoad to Richet” and proceeded to read his 
Dramatia Persona. A tap at the door was heard. 

" Stop a moment, Delawhang,” said the Stage 
Manager—and he qiened the door. It was the green 
coat men; they wanted the piano-forte for the sta^. 

After unscrewing the legs, and disarranging every¬ 
thing in the room, they at length disappeared, and the 
nervous author again commenced. Here he attempted 
to read his first scene with effect; but imamne his 
distress, when a sudden burst of nude and female 
voices in the a^oining room, announced that the 
Chorus were practising. lie, however, endeavoured to 
bear up agunst this interruption, but innocently asked 
if it could not be stopped; being told that it was 
impossible, as the Opera was to be played in the 
evening, he was compelled to elevate his voice, and 
read his comic parts against forty sopranos, counter¬ 
tenors, and basses. As a matter of course, the comic 
parts did not tell, not a laugh could be raised, and the 
neart of Delawhang sunk within him. 

He had now arrived at n part of his comedy, where, 
for the originality of bis iaca, it was quite necessary 
that the lady and gentleman who were to cany on the 
dialogue should be fully impressed with his peculiar 
views. And he had jupt taken the lioerty to state 
that, when the call bc^ appeared at the door, and 
called Mr^ ♦***•* and^ss ***•*, who were 
wanted for the i^earsd on thn stage; so that neither 
of the performers' derivedlthe ;riightest benefit from 
Mr. Duawhang’s illustration. 

The harassed author had nott,,il^shed his fint act, 
and hod not been dieeind with' a solitaiy laugh or a 

* Touching these eaUt, an odd little incident happened to the 
writer of this article. In 1823, he resided in the same house 
with his father, of the same name. The son had written a £srce, 
which was in rehearsal at Covent Garden, unknown to his sire, 
as he intended its pitNluetion as a surprise to him. The call came 
early in the morning, addressed to “ B. Peake,. Esq." The 
father happened, on some nervous occasion, to be oiit of bed first, 
—opened the letter, and saw these ominous words 
“ The Duel, at Eleven." 


murmur of approbation. He, however, was preparing 
to commence his second act, when lo! the manuscript 
was not forthcoming. After sending for the copyist and 
librarian, and huntmg over several piles of unfortunate 
dramas, it was suggested that the Lessee had taken 
the second act home with him, the night before, in 
order to cut it. This gave another shock to the 
sensitive nerves of the author; for it frequently hap¬ 
pens that those cuts are so dnmsily made, that ohe 
would imagine they were effected with a boot-iac^. 
Mr. DelawWg’s feelings were not at all soothed, oy 
being desired by the St^c Manager to begin and read 
the uiird act, while a messenger was dispatched to the 
residence of the Lessee (of course, five miles ft'om the 
theatre,) for the second. 

Bemonstrance was in vain. All the connection of 
the plot of the “Road to JZtcAea” was destroyed, the 
parts cut to pieces, and the actors exhibited long and 
melancholy faces. However, with a dero sigh, Dela¬ 
whang got into the first scene of the third act, when he 
was stopped ly a braying flourish of drums and trum¬ 
pets at the side proscenium wing. 

It was the rehearsal on the stage, and is a proof of 
how correctly the drama “holM the mirror up to 
nature;” for a king can never go through a door¬ 
way, but he must be accompanied by that everlasting 
drumming and tiampeting, let him walk where he 
will. 

This clangour having ceased, Mr. Delawhang had 
now anived at the point of his play on which he had 
bestowed that which he fondly imi^ned to be his best 
writing; he was about to throw his pathetic energy 
into the reading, when another knock at the door was 
heard, and the accursed green coat men rc-appeared, 
usd wanted the table for the stage. Much uneasy 
yawning was published by the walking gentleman of 
the comedy; and the old woman kept continually 
biliously looking at the green-room clock, as her 
dinner had been ordered at 3 precisely. The reading, 
if such it could be called, being over, my poor master 
wuted in vain for & compliment. 

The parts were then mstributed: not a single word 
was said while Mr. Delawhang was present; but when 
he went out to endeavour to collect himself on the 
stage, the storm began to rise. 

” Here’s another good one,” exclaimed the heavy 
Baron. 

“ Keep people out of the house,” said the Duenna; 
“ I shall not do the part intended for me; Mrs, 
****** is engaged as second old woman, tliey 
may rive it to her.” 

“ Come, come,” remarked the Stage Manager; " it 
is not so very d . . . . d bad.” 

” It is biid,” said the walking gentleman, with a 
prodirious yawn ; “ and it will ie d . . . . d!” 

“ Come, I will bet you a hat on that,” replied the 
Stage Manager. 

“ You have assigned the parts—^you ore the ' castor ' 
yourself." 

Then there was a general round of thumb-nail ap¬ 
plause to the pun. 

I felt myself “ as sick ns a dog;” they had not 
smiled at one of my master’s repartees. 

Waiting to follow the heels (that Mr. Delawhang 
was kicking, in the hope to procure a short interview 
with the lessee, to explain the great disadvantages 
under which the comedy had been rend), I found my 
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way to the sti^ door. Sevetal carriages were standing 
in the street. A well-dressed person was inquiring of 
one of the theatre officials, to whom the vehicles 
heloi^ed. I listened to the following dialogue;— 

" V^ose chariot is that?” 

•• Oh—that we call the state coach.” 

“ The state coach?” 

*' Yes; it belongs to the Manager, and shows the 
prosperous state of affairs.” 

” Whose smart one-horse Brougham is that ?” 

“ That belongs to our Columbine.” 

“ What, does she keep a carriage ?” 

“ Somebody else does for her.” 

" Ah! one elegant carriage procures another. 
Whose snug landaulet is that ?” 

“That IS our principal comedian’s. He works 
hard, and can afford it.” 

“ Now, the horse and chaise, yonder?” 

“ Belong to Mr. and Mrs. * * * * *, of this theatre.” 

“All keep carriages, I see! ha! ha I ha!—pray 
who may be the owner of this old gingham umbrella 
in the lioll ?” 

“ That belongs to Mr. Delawhnng, the author, poor 
devil, ha! ha! ha!” 

At this moment, .my master came to claim his 
gingham, and went, out of spirits, from the stage 
door, fully impressed that the reading was a failure. 

lie gazed at the different vehiclc.s, looked at the 
worn umbrella, and inwardly moaned. 

Presently, Monsieur le pire of a first-rate French 
danseuse tripped lightly from the stage door, and held 
to his eyes a cheque for one hundred pounds, being tho 
stipulated emolument for the performance of his grace¬ 
ful daughter on the preceding evening! 

Dclawhong went home, and attempted to eat his 
dinner, with his tongue as dry as a stick, but it was in 
vain. He gave the greatest portion of it to me, ex¬ 
claiming, “ All! you are a lucky dog,—^you are not on 
author!” 

In the course of the evening, he received a letter 
and parcel from the manager of the theatre, which 
after he had read, he uttered an unearthly laugh, 
threw the letter on the floor, and pressed his hands to 
his burning and aching forehead. 

The parcel contained the three acts of the “ Road 
to Riches." llie letter ran, os nearly as I can re¬ 
member, as follows!— 

“ Private and confidential, 

“ Theatre Royal 

“ Mr Deaii Sjb, 

“ We arc all of opiaion, that the third act of your Drama 
must he transposed vrith the first; because Mrs. Z .... (if she 
it to play your heroine,) wilt not consent to appear in the dress 
you have described, after Miss Q ... . has alre^y been seen by 
the audience in a similar costume. This is imperative. . 

“ You must, my dear Sir, if you wish the piece to etcape 
failure, which, now-a-days, means great eueceet, cut down your 
low comedy part. I ackiiotvlcdge it is cleverly written, but it 
interferes unpleasantly with Mr. ••****»* cliaracter, and he 
mint/ be the feature, or he will not act at oil. The part is too 
funny you can reduce it to a mere walking gentleman. Yon 


can throw tho jokes into tho bit you lave written for th# second 
bailiff, which. Heaven knows, is short enough, and he is never on 
in Mr. •♦****'s scenes. 

“ The supper and champagne you have described in the 
second act must be entirely omitted. In these times of theatrical 
economy, the management cannot afford any expensive extra 
properties; you-can speak about them, which will do just as 
well. I agree that it will cut out some very brilliant dialogue,-— 
but what are we to do ? 

“ I would advise you, in a friendly way, to alter the title of 
your piece, and simply call it by the name by which you have 
designated the character intended for Mr. * o « e e *, 

*■ It will lie quite worth the while of your music publishers to 
give the twenty gnineas to Mrs. Z ...., if she uritl introduce 
the song you have pointed out. She objects to sing it for less. 

“ You must concede all these matters, or tho play will be laid 
aside; for I understand that the reading in the room was eehoUg 
mtffecHve. 

“ Yours most sincerely, 

u 0 o • « « 0^ 

*' P. S.—Send it, altered, in the morning." 

It was in vain that my master remonstrated; this 
difficult matter was to be effected, or there would not 
be any chance for the production of his drama. He 
submitted to the decision with au ill grace; and, it is 
hardly necessary to relate, that when the piece came 
out, it went in again! Thus was the labour of two 
months totally lost. 

Dog as I am, I can hardly bring myself to relate, 
that, weighed down by rcjicated disappointment, my 
poor master wrote iitmself bi.ind ! 

I remained faithfully attached to him until his 
death. I was then driven from the asylum in which 
he breathed his last, and was compelled to seek shelter 
in the streets. 

On reflection, I have been better off in the world 
tbim my mMtcr. It was urged by a modem philo¬ 
sopher, that tho writer for tlie stage is not an utili¬ 
tarian; but it is humbly suggested, that the man 
who has sent home thousands, laughing, to their beds, 
nightly, divested them for the time from their cares, 
real or imaginary, has been no mean contributor to 
the happiness of Hs fellow-creatures. 





“ Home came the jovial Hotkey load. 

Last of the whole year's crop; 

And Grace amongst the green Ijoughs rode, 

Right {dump ufiou the top. 

This way and that the waggon reel'd, 

And never tjueen rode higher; 

Her cheeks were coloured in the field, 

And ours before the fire. 

The laughing barvcst.folks and John 
Came in and look'd askew, 

'Twas my red face that set them on, 

And then they leer’d at Sue. 

And Farmw Cltecsum went, good man, 

And broach’d the Hotkey beer, 

And sitcha mart of folks began 
To eat up our good cheer!" 

niAtoMniELn. 

Alas! for the rare old times—alas, for the festivities 
and revelries, the sjmrts and customs, the eonvivinl 
hospitalities, the mirthful tide-times, and the oft- 
recurring festivals which gave to our sea-girt isle its 
])eculiar title of “merrie England.” One by one, 
have these observances wul celebrations disaii|>careil 
iVom the face of society. Gradually and almost in¬ 
sensibly have they receded before the full flood-tide of 
fashion and refinement, whose strong citrtent hath 
swept over them with obliterating might. Many have 
liccii totally submerged, fj^ir memories existing only 
in the pages of ecnnance or traditionary song. f)f 
others there ^et miM Mwes, few tm and 

barely siifiicient to iOtlipwit tilt ilPliqtuirian aud form 
the ground-work of his conjectural hvpetlieses. A 
few still lii^gcr an, shorn oS their pecieut state, but 
natbeless mrefSat bf K«««| aX tlieir vetneroble origin, 
and trcosurahle o» aaomuA of their rarity and jiaucity. 

There is ‘one brief season of festivity, however, (and 
thankful are we that even this remains,) which still 
continues to maintain its ground, and display some 
l>ortion of that genuine and right hearty spirit of hos¬ 
pitality and good feelitig, by which onr ancestors were 
actiinted ;—one period of the year when the rich spoils 
of the golden autumn having been gathered in, the 
farmer opens his house and his heart, and welcomes 


to his table those sons of the soil, by whose labours 
the iiigntheriiig of the harvest has been perfected. 
To the society of these homy-handed, siin-hrowncd 
wielders of the sickle and the flail, we now propose to 
introduce the reader. 

The afternoon, already on the wane, is gradually 
mellowing into evening, aud the sunlight that flickers 
upon the fretted casements is already beginning lo 
tinge the broad green v ine leaves clubteriug round 
their sparkling panes, with a glowing ruby ligld. The 
old fai'm-housc, one half antique, massive and suinhrc 
os a minster tower built to withstand the shock of ccu- 
Uiries, the other half constructed at a recent date, 
blending the solid comforts of a bygone age with some 
portion ol’ the conveniences and imj>Toveinents of the 
f)icseMt, lias, in its every aspect, so radiant and so 
nihieuud, a look of warmth, and kindliness, aud wel¬ 
come. Tliro\igh the stack-yard gate— 

. . - . “ the jovi J Hotkey load, 

Last of the whole year’s crop." 

is now borne in, crowned with a coronal of leafy 
boughs, and by a noisy troop of riotous young ur¬ 
chins— 

“ Right plump upon the top 

while lusty shouts, reverberated and prolonged by dis¬ 
tant echoes, welcome its consignment as it is gradually 
jiiled njion the swelling stack. These tilings you will 
observe while leisurely advancing towards the host 
whose bidden guest you arc. lie, good soul, ruddy as 
the sun whose aiiiple orb still lingers on the hill, ns 
loath to look his last upon the cheerful earth, awaits 
your coming in Uic low-browcd porch, aud gi’ects you 
—both hands in his—with such a cordial shake and 
pressure, as threatens total dislocation to your arms. 
From the windows in the rear pours forth a cloud of 
savoury steam that, wafted onwards to the groups 
without, imparts some foretaste of the feast to come. 
Soinetimcs the curious visitor may espy—through all 
this vapoury veil—a red and glowing circle, innocently 
believed to be some burnished copper lid;—^a closer 
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gaze reveals a crimson countenance, n veritable human 
phiz, belonging to the kitchen-maid or cook; and, if 
familiar witli the Florentine exile’s works, he imme¬ 
diately bethinks him of the Inferno of “ that old man 
eloquent.” 

Wc need not tarry to detail the sunqttnous fare, the 
generous wines, the hhishing fruit, prepared for those 
—-tlip chosen few—the favoured guests, for whom the 
privacy of the host’s own dining-room is reserved. 

“ Man is a camivoroiis production, 

And must liave meals.” 

And even w'e, to whom the task of carving is deputed, 
in the “ lower house,” must take the preliminary cau¬ 
tion to quiet the cravings of our own ap]>etites; and, 
fortified with wine, we sally out to meet a fuller com¬ 
pany, at a homelier hoard, but covered with a prodigal 
profusion of substantial fare. And if, unlike King 
Arthur’s Christmas bill of fare, our ierkry could not 
ho.ast— 

“ llogsliends of honey, kilderking of mustard, 

Millions, and fatted hccrcg, and hacon swine, 
llrroiiH and hitlerns, peacock, swau and liuslard. 

Teal, mallards,pigeons, widgeons, and in tine, 
I*)ntii-)mddings, pancakes, aptiLe-pies and custard, 

With mi'ud, and ale, am! cyder of our otrn ; 

For jiortcr, punch, jud negus wb® eat loKtwn,” 

there were not wanting good and ipeet apologies in 
mouster-joiiits, haroiu and sirloins, toands and ribs, 
aiiil piled-up heaps of vegetables, ibir (to quote a 
couplet which appears most appoaiie)— 

“ Yonr Iniinuring people think heyood sU qiaiWna, 
ileef, veal and mutton, lictter fur s l j ustiB il. * ^ 

There, too, w ere flowing tanknrils of nnt-brown ale 
ranged at no distant intervals; and rows ol bronzed 
and sun-hurut faces, whose eager appetites seemed 
]>eering from their glistening and expectant eyes. A 
brief grace—a clat tering of )ilntcs—a elutehing of their 
kiiixes, and then began the carnage. Oh, Aspicius, 
(!lodius, Heliogahahis, and every classic glutton of 
ravenous Hume or Epicurean (Treeco, what treasure 
would ye not have promjttly offered for an English 
labourer’s njipetite 1 Willi eonlidenec wc might aver 
it owns no ecpuil in any other portion of any other 
quarter ot tlie globe. The fabulous attributes of Guy 
of Warwick seem here to have their jiarallel, and 
Father Time himself is partially defrauded of his pre- 
serijitive title to he called omiiion rentm edax,” 
(lhal is to say of all things fairly edible). Ileef and 
pudding in altenintc layers are successively entombed 
within those apjiarcutly elastic ribs, nufl copious 
draughts oi' old October share a similar burial. Let 
not the carver hope for any respite from his la¬ 
bours; he, at least, must be prejinrcd to wield his 
weapons with a dextrous and unwearying energy, until 
rcjiletion comes, mid even the appetites of the riotous 
urchins heretofore alluded to arc successfully appeased. 

Home along hj the recollection of the rajiid opera¬ 
tions of the guests, wc have omitted to make all men¬ 
tion of the spacious kitchen in wliich they are assem¬ 
bled. Large, lofty, and well-proj»ortioned, huge 
rafters, blackened by the smoke of centuries, support its 
diiigv cicling, whence dcseeiid sundry rude chandeliers 
ganiishod with green houghs, that ever and anon 
crackle in the caudles’ waving glare, ikt one end, a 
large hay window admits a refreshing current of tlic 
cool nighf. air, mingled witli Uie breath of closing 
flowers without; and beyond tlie eye may trace the 


dark irregular outline of a serried wood, and the sharp 
clear figure of a tapering spire cutting the horizon’s 
rim, with one star quivering like a distant beacon 
upon its arrowy point. At the other end, a , few 
embers of the extinguished fire still glow within 
the chimney’s wide recess. Along the inteifvening 
walls are ranged gnus, flasks and piwhed spits, some 
old engravings—Scripture pieces of rude and simple 
execution—a portly clock, whose heavy, even throb is 
scarcely audible in all that din, and various bright 
utensils, familiar to those who have been duly initiated 
into the more occult of the profound AUlcusinian mys¬ 
teries of the kitchen. Around the tables flit the busy 
maids, happy to catch a sheepish look, a whispered 
nothing, or a sly pressure of the brawny hand from 
some adraifcd and admiring swain. 

The cloth removed, and fresh supplies of foaming ale 
served raund, with pipes, and that “ pernicious leafe,” 
whilomc so much decried, the “ syren-memory ” is 
invoked for songs—songs that have made the walls of 
village hostelries ring many and mamr a winter night, 
—songs that have been carolled iatm in the meadow, 
wood, and liarvest-field, in the broad liglit of day, and 
by th® blazing winter-log, at many a Christmas gather¬ 
ing ; songs that might boost almost as great antiqiuty 
as the very walls in which tlu; vocalists are now as¬ 
sembled. little of tfidody have they, alljeit they 
abound in noue and in prolonged interminable cho¬ 
ruses ; moreovep, they possess so marvellous and ex¬ 
quisite a flexibility, that every ballad may lie, nay is, 
adapted tooneUitvanring tune. And then, as renewed 
potations quicken their energies and fire their rustic 
wit, how boisterous become their carols! how hearty— 
how enthusiastic arc their plaudits! and when “ Mas¬ 
ter ” is toasted, with au eulogistic tribute to his many 
sterling qualilios—his hospitality—his consideration 
for the ])oor—his charity in winter months, what a 
positive fever of enthnsiasTn pervades the whole assem¬ 
bled guests! and when he cordially acknowledges his 
gratification, and expresses his thanks, what a tre- 
mendons uproar is raised by nil the company! and 
those who cannot reach to grasp his hand, seize on 
their nearest iieighhom’s, and those who cannot gain 
their neighbour’s, are content to press the servant 
girl’s, and in the confusion which ensues, perhaps 
a kiss or two is stolen, and should the theft perchanee 
be witnessed, still greater is the uproar, still hcarlicr 
aud more boisterous the laughter. Tlius (he night 
wears on, diversified, jicrlmps, l»y an uccnsioual “taylor’s 
dance ” ujion the talile, volunteered by gome s|ilny- 
footed dwarfish boy, the jirototype of Waylaud Smith’s 
immortal imp, at whose grotesque aud uncouth evolu¬ 
tions both young oiulold gilii with immoderate delight. 

But day is dawning. The stars have already “ ]»iilcd 
their iueffeetiial fires.” The blue mist wliieli alliiiglit 
long hung like a veil over the valley, and jteopled the 
spring-side wilh a host of dim, spectral, and unsuh- 
stantiid forms, rolls slow'ly away. Music is wakening 
from the leafy coverts of the wood, aud 

” llurk ! hark! the lark at heaven’s gate sings, 

Anil I’liu-hus 'gins to rise.” 

The candles in the kitchen shed a faint and sickly 
glare upon the relies of the feast, and on the now sleep¬ 
ing gi’oiips, who lay stretched on every bench and set¬ 
tle eouienient for repose. The old shepherd, bent 
with the weight of fourscore years, starts from his fit¬ 
ful slumbers, aud meets the patient watchful eyes of his 
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faithful dog still bent on his, and sleeps and starts 
again; the “ odd boy,” with the bloom of fourteen 
summers on his ruddy cheek, lies coiled u^n the hearth* 
stone, in a deep calm sleep, dreaming of nomc perliaps. 
Others, dizzy and scarcely awake, sta^r out into the 
open air and raise the "largesse” shout, not as of 
yore to bdted knights and gentle ladies ranged round 
the tilt-yard or the field of tournament, hut to sleep* 
ing stock, and all the four-legged tenants of the fann* 
yard. " Largesse, largesse,” the shout is rused and 
multiplied by other voices; it is reverberated from 


most nnthought-of nooks and corners, until the very air 
is all alive with that exciting cry, "Lai^se, largesse 
you hear it ringing in your ears as you ride away, 
freshened and invigorated by the morning breeze. The 
sound grows fauiter and fainter as you proceed, until 
you turn on angle of the road, pausing for a moment 
to direet a parting glance across the valley, to the hos¬ 
pitable homestead yon have left, just brightening in 
the early sunshine, and for the last time indistinctly 
catch the old refrain of “ largesse, largesse.” 



LETTER TO MR. SER.IEANT ADAM.S, 

WITH A FEW WORDS TO THE GOVERNORS OP HANWELL ASYLUM. 

BY LUKE RODEN, M.D. 


Sir, —My paper in the last number of this work has, 
it appears, given great offence to sonic of the governors 
of Hanwell. I am sorry for it, if it produce any nnuoy- 
anec to Dr. Conolly, whose imme is known and re¬ 
spected all over the civilized world; but in brushing 
these gentlemen the wrong way of the nap, 1 am actu¬ 
ated by motives that make their anger of small import¬ 
ance, and 1 by no means regret to have disturbed their 
tranouillity. 

I nad hoped in the bantering remarks on the cha¬ 
racter best fitted for the office of governor, that the 
phrase "some splendid exceptions” would have en¬ 
abled each man to take the compliment to himself, and 
thus the more readily acquiesce in my censure of the 
others. This, it appears, has not been the case, and 
some errors which 1 have fallen into in the introduc¬ 
tory narrative have been held to invalidate the argu¬ 


ments to which they lead. I hope to remove this 
impression. 

In speaking of men of limited education, who had 
all their lives been absorbed in the pursuits of trade and 
commerce, and were thereby unfitted for the exercise 
of control in matters purely intellectual and exceixl- 
iugly abstruse, it is quite obvious that I could no^ 
alluac to an accomplished scholar like Mr. Seijeant 
Adams, whom I remember, forty years ago, one of Du* 
most warm-hearted and generous of human beings. 

Time has, no doubt, produced as great a change 
in him as in myself; but feeling that my own sentiments 
towards my fellow-creatures arc not chilled by grey 
hairs, I conclude that he also retains the. humane sym¬ 
pathy with suffering which distinguished his early 
years, and that a mind so carefully cultivated will aid 
mo in my object when onco it is candidly and fully 
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comprehended. Let me thmi premise by statmg the 
circumstances under which my paper was written and 
published, before I attempt to justify my language. 

In a conversation with the Editor of this Magazine, 
1 related some of the affecting little incidents recorded 
in my narrative, the while we were taking rather a 
rambling excursion in the debateable lai^ between 
physics and metaphysies, and had jiut started the 
subject of responsibility in cases of equivocal insanity. 
He became strongly intWested, and urged me to put on 
paper my recollection of the scene, as well as any 
reflections which n^ht he Bnggested by the subject. 

In compliance wiui his desire I proceeded to the 
detail of a visit which had taken place at least ^h- 
teen months ago; and however vivid my recollections 
flrom the deep interest it excited, it is not extraordinary 
that I should have confused the particulars of some m 
the cases. From the very nature of my remarks, it 
obviousk impossible to submit them to the inspection 
of Dr. ConoUy for the purpose of verifieation; neither, 
were they not laudatoiy, could I take such a liberty with 
a gentleman to whom I have stated myself to be at the 
time of the visit perfectly unknown, except by name, 
as an occasional contributor to medi(^ periodicals. A 
work like the Illummated Magame’' requires to be 
ready for the press at a much earlier penod than those 
which do not contain engravings, and as the conversa¬ 
tion which led to the paper took place only about a 
week previously, I had not time to bratow on it the 
deliberate reflection which perhaps it heeded. I be¬ 
came, however, so warm on the subject, that my paper 
was much too long for the space allotted me: tuis 
compelled me to cut out a considerable portion of the 
middle part, which indeed I thought would come more 
appropriately into a discussion of insanity itself—^in- 
tcnditig to moke it the subject of my next communi¬ 
cation. 

On looking over the paper after it was printed, I 
became aware that the large hiatus had in some mea> 
sure changed the character by changing the appropria¬ 
tion of my remarks—some of them, which appeared to 
allude to previous parts of the article, being rcaUy allu¬ 
sions to parts not in print. A writer knows so well 
what he intended to say, that he thinks he has said it; 
and to a man so unpractised in the use of the pen as 
myself, the discrepancy is not apparent till pointed out 
by another, who had not the same conrse of ideas run¬ 
ning in his mind and mystifying his judgment. 

The only mistakes which have been named to me 
are two ;—^first, in the case of the two girls dressed as 
nuns, who I am told never were in the kind of confine- 
ment I have stated. If this be an error, it must have 
arisen from the mixhig together of different explana¬ 
tions, and applying to one what belonged to another. 
TTio mistake does not seem of great importance, but 1 
acknowledge and regret it. 

The next is the poor sulor, who, I am informed, is 
deaf; consequently could not have held with me tho 
conversations statra. Now it is, I think, utterly im¬ 
possible that my memory can so far have deceivedme, for 
there rests on my mind a distinct recollection of most 
of the very words. Can it be that his deafness is a 
recent affliction, and subsequent to my visit? 

You, Mr. Serjeant, must be aware, like myself, (for 
I beheve there is but a slight difference in our ages,) 
that as the white sheet of memory becomes scribhl^ 
over, there is not the same room to write legibly and 
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permanently the record of recent events; imd thid we 
we very apt to mix our recollections together, and thus 
nuike one improbable story out of two that were abso¬ 
lutely true. It is possible that this may have happened 
in the present case, or that I may have confounded 
what was said to me by Dr. Conolly with what I heard 
from others. These discrepancies are, however, not of 
very great importance: and it is obvious that there 
could be no intention either to falsify or deceive. 

If I have indeed misrepresented the sentiments and 
expressions of that wise and excdlent man, it will be 
to me a subject of deep regret; but when you state 
that "his bitterest enemy could not have written any 
thing more calculated to do him injury,” I b^ to sot, 
that you must be mistaken, and that my opinion of the 
Ididdlesex magistrates is more respectful. 1 do not 
bdsBve any one of them so mean, so unjust, and so 
absurd, as to hold that gentleman responsible for the 
words of a writer whose statw in society is utterly un- 
loiown, or even for the misguided zeal of an injudidous 
friend. Those who occupy a public situation have 
enough to do to guard against the attacks of open ene¬ 
mies ; were they answerable for malknant praise, it 
wouM be in the power of any maw to destroy their re¬ 
pose, if not their character. 

My information does not come from Dr. ConoUy, 
with whom I had no communication before tho pubu- 
eation, and have had none subsequently, cm that or 
any other Subject; but I hear the common talk of the 
profession, and the opinion of enlightened foreigners, 
and, exce^ in the specifle instanoes of mistakes from 
defective recollection, I do not withdraw one word of 
my censure; but 1 know that the Middlesex magistrates, 
like all bo^es similarly constituted, are ridiculously 
unfit for the duties they are called upon to exercise; 
and I should be just as qualified to advise you on a re- 
form of the law of bailments, on the strength of 
having read Sir W. Jones’s amusing little book on the 
subject, as you arc to interfere in the management of 
the insane. If you have read and thought much on 
the subject, you are a stiU worse adviser—for the 
same reason that a nurse in a hospitid would be the 
worst director of the medical treatment of the patients; 
not for want of ample experience, but for want of pre¬ 
liminary knowledge, requisite to guide her, when cases 
apparently similar are, as often happens, exactly oppo¬ 
site. I presume, if Mr. Seijeant Adams be not qi^- 
fied for the task, it would be vain to expect it from any 
other magistrate. 

It may be, tliat the profession of the law is more 
calculated to open and enlarge the mind, tlian the phi¬ 
losophy of mccucine—I don’t believe it. Be that as it 
may, however, men of your profession arc much more 
profoundly ignorant of our department of knowlt^w, 
than we are of yours. Vfe do know the principles 
which guide legislators, though we may be ignorant 
of the teclmicdities;—^you, on the contrary, know 
many of the technicalities of medicine, but are utterly 
ignorant of its principles.—^Nay, it is extremely rare to 
find a man, however well educated in other mpects, 
who is not grossly, and I even say culpably, ignorant 
of the structure of his own body,—on object of quite as 
much interest and value, and quite as worthy the at¬ 
tention of one claiming to be an educated man and a 
gentleman, as the structure of the earth,—a subject on 
which he would be ashamed to confess ignorance. 

My remarks, at the latter end of the paper, were not 
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intended to apply exclusively (if at all) to Hamvell; 
and it is here, principally, that the hiatus I have 
spoken of produces embarrassment. The mixture 
of religion with the management of the insane is an 
utter abomination,—it is a profanation—^it is blas¬ 
phemy—^thc mind is not the said ! this last is an awful 
subject of contemplation, on which human reason is 
utterly unable to mrm on opinion from its own induc¬ 
tions. It is Revelation, and Revelation alone, that can 
enable ns to conceive it. To mix up theology with the 
management of the Insane, is a desecration of the 
science, and can only , tend to mischief and embarrass¬ 
ment. Let us leave this important subject to the men 
specially devoted to it;—it is, we see, not easy even for 
them to agree in their conclusions. Our duties are 
clear.—^The light of Heaven, however pure and colour¬ 
less, will become yellow in passing through yellow glass, 
and decomposed by passing through a prism. It is 
thus with Mind exercised by a diseased brain. 

What the Profession complains of in the conduct of 
the Governors of Ilonwe^, is, that they exercise a 
busy, meddling, fussy, fidgetty interference, in all the 
detail of the medical and morm management of the in¬ 
sane, instead of listening with the smimission of con¬ 
scious ignorance to what ought to be the authoritative 
advice of the superintendent;—that they do not leave 
him 1 as he ought to be) a free agent;—that having se¬ 
lected a pilot, and being themselves confessedly and 
notoriously ignorant of nautical science, they insist on 
managing the ship;—^that they are not aware of their 
own ignorance in the matter in question, and that 
they require explanations which cannot be given, and 
ought not to be demanded; that, (to pursue the meta¬ 
phor,) instead of .the lunar observations being entrusted 
to one competent officer, every man takes the sextant 
in himd, like the monkey, amt not knowing the struc¬ 
ture or use of the instrument, still affects to under¬ 
stand the matter, and gives an opinion as to the cotirse 
of the ship. 

In truth, Gentlemcn-Goveruors, your good inten¬ 
tions, which nobody do.ubts, are a very small set-off 
against the mischief of your interference. In follow¬ 
ing out by halves the olqccts of the philosopher whom 
you have placed as nominal head of your establish¬ 
ment, you net like a man, who, when scissors are re¬ 
commended as best adapted for a certain purpose, 
should take out the rivet, and vise one blade only. 

This I do know, frohi tnany sources,—that you never 


visit Uanwell without exciting alarm and uneasiness 
throughout the establishment. Yon neither know the 
mischief you arc doing, nor the pain you are inflicting: 
—the hospital would be much better managed, if you 
never went near it. 

I will venture once more to bring in the trite story of 
Columbus and the egg, though nut as it is absurdly 
represented, without point and without meaning. On 
being, told that any body might have discovered the 
new continent as re^ily as himself, he held out an egg, 
and asked if any one of them could make it stand on 
its end. On their acknowlei^ing that it was impos¬ 
sible, he merely gave it a sharp sliake so as to detach 
•the yolk from the white, when, from the greater spe- 
eifle gravity of the former, it immediately sank, and 
the egg then stood steadily, on the same principle ns 
the Dutch toy with lead at the bottom, which amused 
our clifldhood. Try the tiling, and you will then know 
the force of the illustration. Your Governors of Uan¬ 
well break in the bottom of the egg to make it stand 
(as the story of Columbus is generally related), and 
then tliink uiemselyes as clever as Dr. Conolly. De¬ 
pend on it, sir, there is xnore in the management of 
the insane tlian is generidly supposed; and if the 
frightful malady be ever curable, it nibst be through 
the investigations and cautious exjierimcnts of men 
born to the mi^ou, like him, and left perfectly free 
and uncontrolled in their vocation. 

In cpnclnsion, Mr. ^jeant, I will only odd, that in 
using a blister where the patient expected an anodyne, 
1 have acted professionally and exproposito. To me it 
seems that 1 should have been justified in taking the 
cautery. You and your brother magistrates will, no 
doubt, despise iny bmtum fulmen; but a man may 
with a goosc-qiiill scrape the ground from under the 
feet of any one if it be composed of sand alone. Pub¬ 
lic opinion will in time insist on a change, and relieve 
yon, gentlemen, from a task for which you arc unfit, 
and to which yon arc necessarily incompetent; when 
your energy and patriotic devotion to the good of your 
country, now so misdirected, will, I have no doubt, 
find a safy, adequate, and appropriate channel for their 
exercise in Some other quarter. 

Ihfive tWhmrour to be. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Luke Rouen. 

Lmulon, Seplemhcr 21, lri-13. 
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BY MARK LEMON. 
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SIR CIURLES SEDLEY. 


Time was when Poesy lidd a place 
At kingly boards, tho’ now the maid 
Hath fallen sadly in disgrace, 

And's all but scouted by the “ trade.” 
But when tlie second Charles was king, 
Each courtier woo’d the " tuneful nine,” 
And like the peacock sought to sing 
The notes that "’Willy”* made dinne. 
Apollo heard each jingling wire, 

And sighed, “ Alas! my swan is dead. 
Who now shall wake the sleeping lyre ? 
The soul of song from earth hath fled.” 
The Graces heard him thus complain. 
And, seeking to assuage his grief. 

Bade Sedley wake his graceful strain. 
And give the sorrowing god relief. 

Joy’d with the sound, Apollo cried, 

“ 0 be the wreath assigned to thee. 

To song 1 give thee worth beside. 

On earth thou shalt my ‘ viceroy’t be!” 



j&it i&tbUp, 


* Shakespeare. 

t Cliarlcs the Second is said to have asked Sedley if he had 
not obtained a patent to be A]iu11o’s viceroy. 
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lALEIGH IN FfelSON. 

A nuBot cMrt I—an iron chatk 

For goldii VnrtcrMl!—a chaniber’a ayan, 

For one A4Me A|Hjr vMona ^rere of 'BWlds I 

Itohinka tby MjMtlumfkliQr iMboh ban 
%»iiiaIilljlil»ifA aliorc, 

■ttilllilana* aeemed.—Cool, balmy ain, 

SHMMil % paaaing Ee{diyn from their wings, 

Fan thy nugeatic brow. Some gentle stream 
Murraura its water melodies a-low. 

And dieats thy dnngeon’a aUcnce oi Ha pain. 

Percliance, amid the quiet scenes of Hayes,f 
Thy fancy wanders, peopliitt many a nook 
With old familiar things.—Or perhaps thy htert, 

Melted by love, is moulding into forms, 

Tliat almost own thy woriUp —wife and child { 

Thy “ dear Bess "i speaks, though none could hear her voice, 
But thou, whose ear's so exquisitely tuned. 

That memory, full of echoes of the past. 

Is like a wonied presence. 

Is iiranldng in the fulness of msmirth. 

Upon thy dimgeon’s floor.—^Anon, thy fingers play 
Among the sitty tendrils of hit ki^. 

And e'en thy touch grows eloquent of joy. 

Thy soul, O “ Ocean Sheiflierd,’'} sure must be 
Freighted with good, since thou unmoved oanst steer 
To such a dreaded haven as the grave 1 

* See Raleigh’s “ DiKOvtrp ijftke Large, and Beaiti. 
ful Empire qf Guiana,” 1596. 

t Hayes Farm in Devonshire, the birth>place of Raleigh, 1552. 
j His wife. 

$ The name given to him by Spenser, in his ” Colin Chnl’e 
come Home again.” 
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